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PREFACE 


the broader view of the chemistry of photosynthesis obtained by the 
study of bacteria; and of the discovery of the possibility of changing the 
chemical course of photosynthesis in certain algae by substituting new 
substrates for carbon dioxide and water. The use of flashing light, of 
heavy hydrogen, and particularly of the isotopes of carbon and oxygen, 
as well as quantitative study of the fluorescence of living plants during 
photosynthesis, has revealed many new facts about the mechanism of 
this process. Together with rate measurements by sensitive physical 
methods, these new experimental procedures have produced valuable 
material for comprehensive kinetic treatment. The knowledge of the 
structure of the photosynthetic apparatus has been advanced by the 
discovery of the chloroplast grana and laminae; and the application of 
the electron microscope promises new progress in this field. The long 
overdue, detailed chemical analysis of the chloroplasts has been brought 
under way; much progress can be hoped for by its further development, 
assisted by a more extensive application of the methods of enzyme chem- 
istry. Further progress of our knowledge of the role of pigments in 
photosynthesis can be expected from the study of the relationship be- 
tween their structure and photochemical behavior in vitro. An important 
development may have been initiated by the reconsideration of the func- 
tion in photosynthesis of the ^ ^accessory’ ^ pigments — the carotenoids and 
phycobilins. 

Photosynthesis was last treated in 1926 in the well-known monogra]>h 
by Spoehr. Since this book, as well as a similar bxit shorter one by 
Stiles (1925), contains an extensive presentation of the older literature, 
no need was felt for a repetition of such a complete review of the early 
work. Only those of the older investigations which have proved of 
historical importance or enduring influence are discussed in detail in the 
present book — and there are more of them than is often thought. The 
pioneering investigations of Priestley, Ingen-Housz, de Saussure, Sachs, 
Timiriazev, Teinke, or Engelmann, not omitting the classical work of 
Willstatter and Stoll, still deserve the study of all who are interested in 
photosynthesis. The papers which have appeared since 1925 have been 
considered in greater detail, some probably receiving more consideration 
than may prove warranted by their lasting importance. Xo attempt 
has been made to cover fully the studies of photosynthesis in relation to 
systematic botany or ecology, or to discuss the organic chemistry of plant 
pigments beyond its relationship to the mechanism of photosynthesis. 

The present treatise differs from previous books on the subject by an 
increased emphasis on physical and physicochemical methods and the- 
ories — a consequence of the newer trends in the study of p}iotosynth(‘sis 
as well as of the inclinations and background of the author. However, an 
impartial reporting of the work of botanists and plant physiologists has 
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been attempted, although the very nature of this work often makes a 
concise statement of the results difficult if not impossible. 

The original plan envisaged the division of the book into three parts: 
the chemical mechanism of photosynthesis and chemosynthesis ; the 
properties of photosynthetic pigments; and the kinetics of photosyn- 
thesis. Publication of the treatise in two volumes, made necessary partly 
by its bulk and partly by exigencies of war work which caused an inter- 
ruption of uncertain duration in the preparation of the manuscript, led 
to a subdivision of the second part. The work is thus now divided into 
four parts: I, The Chemistry of Photosynthesis and Related Processes; 
II, The Structure and Chemistry of the Photosynthetic Apparatus; III, 
The Spectroscopy and Fluorescence of the Pigments; and IV, The Ki- 
netics of Photosynthesis. The first two parts form the present Volume I, 
which contains predominantly chemical matter. Parts III and IV will 
be included in the second, predominantly physical, volume. Most of 
the second volume is now ready in draft form, and it is hoped that its 
publication will be possible within a year. Thanks are due to Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., for the patience with which they have borne 
the expansion of the manuscript beyond its originally intended scope 
and the delays ensuing from this growth. 


My interest in photosynthesis originated in the work on the photo- 
chemical properties of chlorophyll, carried out in 1937-1938 at Uni- 
versity College, in London. In the summer of 1938, during a stay at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, with its unique library, 
where practically every biological, chemical or physical periodical in the 
world is available twenty-four hours a day, I first started collecting 
material on photosynthesis and related subjects. My intention was to 
see whether this heterogeneous material could be fitted into a unified 
picture to serve as an incentive and guide for further experiments, but 
the work soon expanded beyond this original aim. Most of the manu- 
script was written at Woods Hole during that and three subsequent 
summers. My work at the Solar Energy Research Project of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, while not concerned directly with 
photosynthesis, helped to keep alive an interest in the subject, since, in 
experimenting on the conversion of light energy into chemical energy, 
one cannot but turn continuously to plants and wonder how Nature has 
achieved a result which has not yet been approached in the laboratory. 
This work could not have been c^)mpleted without the understanding 
help of the Solar Energy Project Committee, which not only made 
possible use of part of my time for the completion of the manuscript, 
but also provifled a grant toward the expenses of its technical preparation. 
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Special gratitude is expressed to Dr. Selig Heclit, who encouraged the 
work at its start, and to Dr. Hans Gaffron, who has read and criticized 
it in its final form. My teacher and friend, Dr. James Franck, has spent 
many hours in patiently discussing with me the kinetics of photosyn- 
thesis — a subject treated in the second volume. I am indebted to my 
coworkers on the Solar Energy Project, Dr. Leo F. Epstein (now Captain 
in the U. S. Army Air Force) and Mr. Ely Burstein, for hainng read and 
corrected the manuscript in its consecutive versions. My thanks are 
also due to several friends and colleagues for reading and criticizing single 
chapters or sections of the book — to Dr. R. Emerson at the California 
Institute of Technology, Drs. G. Scatchard, L. Heidt, and W. Stock- 
mayer at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, G. Wald at Harvard 
University, and W. J. V. Osterhout and S. Granick at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. During the years in which this book 
grew, and particularly on the occasion of two symposia on photosyn- 
thesis, sponsored by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Columbus in 1939 and at Gibson Island in 1941, I had an 
opportunity to discuss the subject with many investigators involved in 
its advance in recent years. They cannot all be enumerated here, but 
all have contributed to this book in some measure. 

Eugene I. Rabinowitch 

Chicago 
April 1945 
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Chapter 1 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS AND ITS ROLE IN NATURE 

A. Organic Matter and Life Energy 

Th(^ cliemical reactions which constitute the material aspect of life 
all tak(‘ place on a precariously high level of potential chemical energy. 
Like acrobats performing their complicated exercises high above the 
circus crowd, the molecules of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, 
enzymes, and other constituents of the living organisms combine, ex- 
change, or dissociate in the midst of an ocean of oxygen which continu- 
ously threatens them with breakdown and extinction. Oxygen atoms, 
reluctantly united in diatomic molecules, are ever ready to break away 
from each other and to seek stability in the union with carbon, hydrogen, 
phosphorus, iron or the other 'elements contained in organic matter. The 
inorganic world has long since succumbed to a similar attack — so com- 
pletely that now an average atom in the earth’s crust is held in the grip 
of two atoms of oxygen. Living matter, however, has escaped the same 
fate by its remarkable capacity for regeneration. Every day, almost a 
l)illion tons of organic compounds are destroyed by oxidation, finally to 
pass into the air as carbon dioxide, .or to return as water to the universal 
moistur(‘ which surrounds and permeates all living things on the earth. 
At this rate of destruction, all organic matter now present on this globe, 
will be consumed in the next ten or twenty years; but during the same 
p(‘no(l, an e(iual (|uantity of organic matter will bo created, i. e., oxygen 
will b(‘ (‘xj)(‘ll<‘d from its stable' union with carbon and liydrogeii, and the 
lib('rat(Hl atoms knitted together into the intricate patterns which spell 
th(^ s(‘cr(‘t.s of organic growth, propagation, heredity, sensitivity, and 
mobility — all tlu^ prop(‘rti('s which distinguish living organisms fr-om 
inanirnatf^ objc'c.ts of tlu' miru'ral world. 

Oxidation is, howcjv<‘i*, not nu'n'ly a calamity, pcn'inajumtly thr(‘at('n- 
ing all living matt(‘r; it is also th(‘ })i'im(^ niovau* of lif('. Lile thriv(\s on 
d(‘a,th, not only b(;caus(‘ t in* tuatrnal for organic synthc'sis (jonu's from th(‘ 
d('ca\' of living rnat.tc'r tit oxidation should (H'as(', tlu'rc' would b(^ no lU'C'd 
for this synth('sis), but also, Ix'cause oxidation is tlu^ main sourcM^ of th(‘ 
enfnjtj of lif(‘. Kvi^ry mov(‘m(‘nt of th(^ animal body, (nu'ry (hemical 
activity of tin' dig(‘stiv(‘ sysb'in, (‘V(‘ry flash of thought in the brain, 
consumes (‘lU'rgy, and tin' main souiaa^ ol this (‘iH'i’gy is r(ispiration, i. c., 
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slow combustion of sugars or other organic compounds. A C(‘rtain part 
of the chemical energy contained in organic matter, is thus iitiliz(‘d for 
the maintenance and manifestation of life, while the larg(‘r residiK^ is lost 
in the decay of dead bodies, fallen leaves, and excretions. Sooner or latcu', 
all living matter reverts into carbon dioxide, water and nitrog(ui, and all 
the energy which it once contained becomes conv<‘rted into heat. Only 
a small fraction of organic matter and of its energy escap(*s i-a|)id dissipa- 
tion, and is preserved for millions of years, in the half-decompos(si forms 
of coal, peat or mineral oil, under a protective laycn* of silt anti rot^k. 

The continuous renewal of life on earth requires that its chtnnieal 
elements, scattered by the decomposition of organic matter, bti l)rought 
back into combination; and that the energy whicli was converted int(j 
heat be replaced. The regeneration of organic ^natter can occur by a cyclic 
process — the same carbon dioxide, water and nitrogen which were lilxn- 
ated by organic decay, can be used again for synthesis, Th(‘ lil)(‘rate(i 
energy, however, is lost beyond recovery. Living organisms, no less than 
inanimate nature, are subject to the laws of thermodynamics. Th(\s(^ 
laws decree that once the energy liberated by oxidation has b(‘en dissi- 
pated in the vastness of the atmosphere and hydrosphere, it has beconn^ 
practically unavailable for the reverse conversion into chemical (‘n(*rgy. 
Thus, the energy required for organic synthesis must come from an (‘X- 
ternal source — and the only external energy which continuously reacihe^s 
the surface of the earth is sunlight. No thermodynamic restrictions 
stand in the way of a complete conversion of light into clunnical, (d(*ctrir* 
or mechanical energy; but it requires a mechanism able to intervene im- 
mediately after the light strikes the absorbing surface, and to prevent t h(‘ 
energy of this impact from being converted into heat. IMan has not y(‘t 
solved this engineering problem; but he would not be here if otheu* oi- 
ganisms had not solved it for him long ago. These organisms ar(‘ th(i 
green plants. (Green, as used here, means r}Llon.rj)li/jll hearing plants, 
even though the green color of chlorophyll may som(itim(‘s bc‘ mask(‘d by 
yellow or red pigments.) The process by which th(‘S(i ;)lants .synth(‘siz(‘ 
organic compounds from carbon dioxide and water, with th(‘ h(‘Ip of 
sunlight, is, beyond doubt, the most fundamental of all bioduunical 
reactions. 

Chemically speaking, the green plants are the only productive* s(‘ction 
of the earth’s population; the3^ are “self-supporting” (“autotrophic,” io 
use the technical term), and they edone (uiabk* animals and “hct(‘ro- 
trophic” plants (fungi, most bacteria) to subsist . 'LIk'N' acc'unuilat (* 
chemical energy, while other organisms dissipate; it. 

Of course, organic synthesis of one kind or another is cari-i(*d out by 
all organisms; but the green plants alom* start from scrat.ch. All otluu- 
plants and animals use pre.syntlu^sized mat(;rials, which tluw transform 
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in thousands of ways. Some of these transformations lead to compounds 
whose energy is higher than that of the carbohydrates supplied by the 
plants — for example, when our bodies convert sugars into fats, unfortu- 
nately for some of us. However, this accumulation of chemical energy 
can be achieved only at the cost of degradation of another quantity of a 
vegetable substrate. For example, in the alcoholic fermentation of starch, 
one part of this carbohydrate is “promoted^’ to energy-rich alcohol, while 
another part is degraded'^ to carbon dioxide. 

Differences in energy content of organic compounds are .small com- 
pared with the gap which separates the organic world from the stable 
inorganic compounds. In the reduction of carbon dioxide to carbo- 
hydrates, the energy content increases by about 112 kcal per gram atom 
of carbon. In the transformation of carbohydrates into fats, which are 
richer in energy than all other common constituents of animal bodies, the 
additional gain in chemical energy is only 30 kcal per gram atom of carbon. 

To comply with the precepts of thermodynamics, we should have 
spoken above, not of the total energy (or ^'heat content of organic 
matter, but of its free energy, because free energy (or ‘^working capacity ’0 
is what organisms need to give them a lease of life. Nature favors 
disorder — it means greater variety, and therefore greater probability, 
that is, higher entropy. Photosynthesis not only converts a state of 
lowc‘r {‘iK'rgy into a state of higher energy; it also converts a more dis- 
onh^rly and therefore more probable state, in which the small molecules 
of carbon dioxide and water are allowed to tumble freely in the rarihed 
gas or Ii(iui(i, into a denser, more orderly, and therefore loss probable state 
of large organic inoh^cules. In other words, it k^ads to a decrease in 
entropy; and sinc(‘ the change in free enc'rgy (AF), is ecpial to thc' change 
in total (‘lU'rgy (A//) less a term proportional to th(^ incr’eas(‘ in cnitropy, 

{ TAS), t Ih? fi’(^(‘ {‘iK'rgy of photosynthesis is (‘vnui larger than its total 
cuKMgy. ( For (luunt itativ(* data, soa Ta})le 3.V, page 49.) 

( 4i(‘inical I'caictions which ar<‘ associatcal with an in(*-r('as(‘ in total (‘.nergy 
{All > Oj ar(‘ ca,ll(‘(l cndot/icrtnal (l>(‘caus(‘ tln^y consuin(‘ lunit, if carricnl 
out at a constant t (‘inpcn-atunq . For r<‘a(*tions which ocanir with an 
incr(‘as(‘ in free cticrijy (AF > 0), t,h(‘ tcu'in (’tKUo'gonir has sugg(\st(xL 

Th(‘ total (UK'rgy (or ‘Micat (‘ffcct”) is a chara(*t (u-istic (constant of a 
ciuanical r(‘act ion (at a givcai t (‘mp(‘rat,ur(9 ; whil(‘ t4i(‘ fiaa^ (UKogy (h'pcMids 
on tin' concent rat ions of th(‘ rcaiction (‘oinpomai ts and i-(‘action products. 
Photosynt h<‘sis is a st rongi\’ (uk lot h(M-inal, and (with th(‘ usual cone, (ni- 
trations of carbon dioxidi* and ox\g(‘n), an (‘V(ni nior(‘ sta'ongly (aidcag’onic, 
proc(‘ss. 

('(‘rtain l>a(‘teria can li\a‘ a,ut ot r-ophically, without carrying out. triu' 
photosynt ii(‘sis. Sonu* of them sy nt.h(‘siz(‘ organic, inattca-, in th(‘ da,rk, 
with th(.‘ h(‘l{) of the fr('<‘ (ni(ag\' of unstahh^ ()rga,nie or inorganic ch(nnica,l 
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systernw; these tire called ^^cbemo-autotrophicd^ l)acteria. Oiluu's, so- 
called purple bacteria, use light for the syiithc^sis of organic inatho’ from 
carbon dioxide and organic or inorganic hydrogcni donors, for (‘xainpbs 
hydrogen sulfide or fatty acids. In this variation of photcjsynt h(‘sis 
(called ‘'photoreduction” by Gaffron, cf. page 129), light (un^rgy is utilized 
mainly for temporary activatio7i and not for parmiiiicnt cotivcrmoN. into 
chemical energy. The energy of the organic matter i)roduc(‘d by purple 
bacteria is only to a small part converted light energy; most, if not all 
of it is chemical energy transferred fi*om one unstal>Ie chemical sys- 
tem to another. The existence of these l>acteria is possible only IxHiause 
the crust of the earth has not yet settled into a comj)lete cliemical 
equilibrium, and spots of high chemical potential can still })e found here 
and there (particularly in volcanic regions). Conceivably, these peculiar 
modes of autotrophic life (we will speak more of them in Chapter 5) may 
have played a greater role in earlier geological ages, when thc^ cluunical 
activity on the surface of the earth was more widespiaxid and viohuit. 
They are consequently of considerable interest in si>eeulations as to the 
origin and development of life on this planet. In the cont<‘mporary cych* 
of the living matter on earth, these processes are of no eons(‘(puuice. 
Photosynthesis by green plants alone prevents tlxe rapid disapp(‘aranc<^ 
of all life from the face of the earth. 

We cannot definitely assert that photosynthesis takes exactly the same 
course and leads to the same primary product in all organisms from the 
lowly diatoms to the highly organizes! flow(u*ing plants. I)ifff‘renc<‘.s in 
structure and composition of th(‘. photosyntludie organs of diffcnuit sp(‘ri<*s 
(described in Chapt(‘rs 14 and 15) make* minoi' variations in tln^ mochn- 
nisin of photosynthesis i)rol)abk‘. llowevau*, th<i univ(u*sa,l occurremx* of 
chlorophyll in all photosyrithesizing plants and tin* similarit i(‘s Ix^twcon 
the kinetic relationships governing photosyiith(\sis in unie(‘llulai* algao 
(e. g., Chlo7^ella), and in higher land plants (<•.(;., wlu'at) irf. \'ol. II, 
Chapters 27 and 28) indicate that the general eliaract(‘ristics of (ho 
process must be the same throughout the plant woild. 

After the completion of photosynth(‘sis, t,h(^ jilarits and anirunls bogio 
to aminate, halogenate, }>olymeriz(‘, oxidiz(‘, r(‘(iuc(‘ or disinuto tfio 
first products of photos,yuth(‘sis, thus producing fats, protihns. nuoloo- 
proteids, pigments, enzynu's, vitamins, (!(‘Ilulos(‘ and ot Iku- st root n ral fna- 
Un-ials. In due time*, Ixdbre or aft(‘r ihv death of th(' organism, all t ho.'o 
compounds will b(^ oxidizcai and (l(‘Comp()S(‘(l. d'lns dcconiposit ion goo> 
by many different paths. Only oik* of thi^m, the oxidation of -ngars i»\- 
the respiratory systiun, a})p(‘ai‘S as a <lin*(*t rma'rsal of photosynt hc>i> ; and 
even in this case, it is doubtful whether the analogy (‘xtends hoNond t ho 
over-all r(*sult (cf. (diai)t(‘r 9, section 4). d'hc n‘scr\oir of lifo i> fod \,v a 
single ehanrud, through which matter is pumped uj) from the lowdving 
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sea of the stable iiioi*ganic world, to the high plateau of organic life; it 
finds its way back in hundreds of streams or meandering rivulets, which 
set into rotation, as they hurry down towards the sea, thousands of little 
wh(‘els of life. 

B. The Total Yield of Photosynthesis on Earth * 

To acquire an adequate notion of the importance of photosynthesis 
in the chemical household of the earth, it is interesting to estimate the 
total turnover of matter and energy involved in this process. This can 
be done, of course, only very approximately. 

The total yield of photosynthesis on earth was first evaluated by 
Liebig in his famous book, Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology^ whose first edition appeared in 1840. He estimated that, if 
all the land were a single meadow with a yearly crop of 5 metric tons 
(1 ton = 10*^ g.) per hectare (10^ sq. meters), all carbonic acid in the air 
would be used up in from 21 to 22 years. Considering the carbon dioxide 
content of the air (cf. Table l.IV), this statement is equivalent to the 
assertion that the plants utilize 10^^ tons of carbon dioxide and produce 
3 X 10^° tons of organic carbon annually. Arrhenius (1908) and Cia- 
mician (1913) made similar calculations, but assumed an average crop of 
only 2.5 tons per hectare of land. (They gave Liebig’s authority for this 
figure; but according to Schroeder 1919, this was a misquotation). They 
tlius obtained a yearly yield of only 1.8 X 10^° tons of organic carbon. 

10})ermay(u* (1885) substituted a more elaborate picture for Liebig’s 
simplifi(‘d assumption of “all land a single meadow.” He distinguished 
b(dw<‘(‘ri wooded areas, cultivated fields, steppes and barren lands, and 
add(‘d to th(‘ erof) th(‘ roots and stubbles remaining in the fields. In this 
WLiy, }h‘ arriv<;d at a figuni of 2.4 X 10'^ tons of orgapic carbon for the 
annual production of organic matter by th(i jilants. 

n(‘xt at t(‘mpt, on th(i basis of improvcal statistical! data, was made 
by tSchrocnler (1919); th(‘ nvsults arc^ condenscal in tables 1.1. S(*liro(Hier’s 
total of l.()'l X 19“’ tons of cairbon for tlic^ whohi surfaces of the land, 
cori'C'sponds to a,n ax'cragc of 1.1 tons p(a' luictarca Assuming that 15% 
of th(‘ organic matter synt,h(*sized by the; plants is usc‘d up by thdr own 
r(‘spirat ion, this total can l)(‘ revised upward to 1.9 X 10“’ tons of carbon 
p('r annum. 

In this (‘stimat(‘, th(‘ })r(><luct ion of organic*. matl-(‘r in th<* oc(‘ans was 
altog(*th(a- n(‘gh‘ct (‘(1 . Schro(‘(l(‘r madt^ an (‘sthnatc* for thc^ bc‘nthos, i. c., 
th(j gi-ound-at t ached algal \’(‘g(d.a,t,ion of tlie c*onti nc'iit.al l<‘dg(*, a.nd found 
its cont i*ibut ion n(*gligi bh* (*oinpar(‘d to tliat. of the* land phintnS. As to 
th(‘ fr(a'-swimming platd<ton, la* saw no wa,y of ('stimating its yi(*ld but 
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Table LI 


Cabboa Fixation by Land Plants (aptkr ScHHOEDiiii 1919) 


Plant habitat 

Area, 

millions of sQ. km. 

Hate of carbon fixation, 
millions of tons per anmuxi 

Estir 

from 

nated 

to 

Probable mean 
value 

Woods 

44 

9000 

13000 

llOOO 

Farmland 

27 

3500 

4500 

4000 

Steppes 

1 31 

500 

2200 

1100 

Deserts 

47 

100 

500 

200 

Total : 

149 

13100 

20200 

16300 


suspected that it too, is relatively siualL Later (19192), he conceded 
that the carbon fixation by the plankton may as much as double the yield 
calculated for the land plants alone, thus bringing the annual rate of 
carbon fixation by all plants to 3.8 X 10^® tons. 

It seems that Schroeder’s plankton correction still was much too small. 
Hecent experiments make it probable that the oceans account for much 
more than one-half the total organic synthesis on earth. Table l.II, 

Table l.II 


Caebon Dioxide; Reduction- by the Plankton (fbomc Riley) 


Location 

Carbon per 
annum per 
sq. in., g. 

Method 

R(‘fercn('.e 

Long Island Sound 

600-1000] 

Gross production 


W. Atlantic 23°-38° N. 

530 ( 

and oxygen liber- 

Riley (1938, I 939 

W. Atlantic 38'=-41° N. 

320 

ation in experi- 

Dry Tortugas 

60-430 J 

mental bottles 


W. Atlantic N. 

278 

f 02 ll deficit 

Seiwell (1935) 

English Channel 

60-98 

Changes in [CO 2 ], fOad, 

1 (_:<)oper (1933) 

Barents Se<a 

170-330 

[PJand [Ny 
Consumption of 

Kreps and Verbi 

Average: 

375 

phosphorus 

(1932) 


compiled by Riley (1941) shows that the production of org:aiiic rna(t,c‘r by 
the plankton does not change much from the Ikiuator to tlu; Polar ( 'irch',* 
and that the average of all measurements is us high as 475 g. (jf organic 
carbon annually per sq. meter, corresponding to 3.75 tons iiei* hectu)*<'. 
If this yield of organic carbon is taken as reprosentati vii of all occ'ans, 
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multiplied by tbeir area (361 X 10® sq. km.) and corrected for 15% 
respiration losses, the result is 15.5 X 10^® tons, or eight times the yield 
of carbon fixation on land as calculated by Schroeder ! Even a deduction 
of 10 or 20% for the Polar Sea, and generally less fertile waters, would 
not change this result significantly. Thus, the most probable value of 
the rate of carbon fixation on earth is 15-20 X 10^® tons annually, with 
at least four-fifths (and perhaps nine-tenths) of this amount contributed 
by the oceans. 

Table l.III 


Cakbon" Fixation by Land and Sea Plants 


Plant habitat 

Area, 
millions 
of sq. km. 

Average carbon 
fixation per 
hectare per 
year, tons 

Total carbon 
fixation per 
year, tons 

Oceans 

361 

3.75 

' 15.5 X 10^0 

Land 

149 

1.3 

1.9 X 103“ 


It is interesting to compare this rate of carbon transformation by the 
plants with the total quantity of carbon available on earth. Table l.IV 

Table l.IV 

Carbon Reserves of the Earth 


RoRion of Barth or atmosphere 


Total amount 
of carbon, tons 


Lithosphere (eartli’s crust 16 kin. deep) 
Hydrospliere (oceans and seas) 
Troposphere (air up to 11km. height) 


2-8 X 10^6 

5 X 1013 

6 X IQii 


lists some geochemicml data (cf., for example, Vernadsky 1930). The 
large aiuoiint of carbon in the Ciirbonate rocks is almost unavailable to 
the pilants. The larg(‘ reservoir of dissolved caibonates and bicarboiiates, 
on tlu' otlnu' hand, i.s fully muiilable to afpiatic* plants, and stands in a 
continuous (‘xchange with 1h(‘ gas(M>us carlion <li()xi(le in the atmosphere, 
thus htlpiiig to maintain the (‘oiiccMitration of tlu' latter on a constant 
k'vel, and coiit.ri hutiiig indirectly to th(' food supply of land plants. Ac- 
(iordiiig to tln^ figure's givc'u in Tabk' l.III, tlu^ land plants assimilate a 
(piantity of carbon ecpiiv'ah'at to tlu* total amount of earlion <lioxi(l(' in 
(liC' air above' tlie* ('ontin(*nts, in hvss than te*ii ye^ars. An ai)])r()xiinate' 
(‘onfinnat ion of this e'sliinat-<' was pi’oviele'd by ( Jut ( 1938), who inenisurcHl 
tlu' e'arbon (lie)xi(l(' c'oiiee'iitration of the' air at didVri'iit heights ahove^ a 
pine Ibri'st and e‘al(*u lated that euieh day the' tre'c's e'onsunu' all e-arhon 
elioxidc from an air column 50 im'te'rs high. Sinc*e' the atmeisphe'ix' ee>rre'- 
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spends to an air layer approximately 8 X 10* meters thick (under stand- 
ard conditions), Gut’s calculations indicate a yearly consumption of about 
22% of all carbon dioxide in the air column above the forest. 

However, tlie rapid exchange of carbon dioxide between atmosphere 
and hydrosphere makes the separate comparison of the carbon utilization 
by land plants with the amount of atmospheric carbon dioxide, and of the 
carbon utilization by sea plants with the quantity of dissolved carbonates 
irrelevant. Instead, we have to compare the total carbon fixation by all 
plants, on land and in the sea, with the total carbon reserve available in 
both the troposphere and the hydrosphere. The plants assimilate a 
quantity of carbon equal to this reserve in 300 or 4D0 years. To maintain 
the cycle, an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide must be liberated 
during the same period by respiration, and by the decay of vegetable 
and animal matter. 

Vernadsky (1930) estimated the weight of the ^‘biosphere” on earth as 10^® tons, and 
postulated its renewal “several times a year.'' In other words, he assumed that an 
average carbon atom remains in organic combination for only a few months. These as- 
sumptions call for a rate of photosynthesis of the order of at least 10^® and more probably 
10^^ tons of organic carbon per year (i. e., from 60 to 600 times more than was allowed 
above) and for the consumption, each year, of the whole amount of carbon available in 
the air and in the water of the oceans. In another place, Vernadsky speaks of the living 
organisms transforming in a single year “more than the total quantity of carbon on the 
earth.’' Even if he means only the carbon content of the air and water, this estimate 
appears much too high, if compared with the better supported figures of Liebig, Schroeder, 
and Hiley. To make his figures plausible, Vernadsky criticizes the values of Liebig for 
average crops because of the neglect of roots and stubbles, and points out that some 
plants can produce crops far in excess of these averages. He quotes, for example, 60 
tons of dry organic matter per hectare (not including wood and leaves) harvested from 
a banana plantation; 250 tons fresh tubers which Manihot ■uHl'issirna Pohl can produce 
per hectare, as well as other types of plants which can yield as much as 50 or 60 tons 
of organic carbon per hectare annually. 

Table l.III shows, however, that unless Vernadsky is willing to postulate that the 
average annual plankton production in the sea is not 3.75 tons, as estimated by Riley, 
but 30 or 50 tons of carbon per hectare, his assumption of a yearly fixation of 10^^ tons 
carbon is impossible. 

Our estimates of the rate of carbon fixation on earth can be clK'(‘k('(l 
by calculations of an entirely different and not less interesting type — 
based on the amount of available sun energy and its average utilization 
in photosynthesis. The energy of the siiii radiation reaching thc‘ upp(‘r 
boundaries of the atmosphere is 1.25 X 10-^ cal. per annum, and only 
about 40% of this energy penetrates to the surface of the earth, th<‘ r<'st 
l>eing scattered an<l al)sorhed by the clouds and by the atmosphere. Of 
the 5 X 10-'^ cal. whicdi reach tdie earth’s surface, 5()%i are in the form of 
infrared and ('xtrcuiu^ red radiations, which are not used in photosynth(\sis, 
and at least 20^’ ( are absorbed by rocks, sand an<l ploughed fields, or 
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reflected by ice and snow, so that not mucli more than 2 X 10^^ cal. can 
be allocated to plant-covered land and plankton-filled sea. Of this 
amount, at least 10% are lost by reflection on water surface, and further 
losses must occnr through the absorption of visible light by water (cf. 
VoL ir. Chapter 22) and dissolved ions. On land, too, 10 or 20% of all 
radiation which, falls on plant-covered areas is lost by diffuse reflection. 
(Woods and forests are more efficient light traps than meadows and fields, 
and therefore appear as dark spots on aerial maps.) 

Altogether, not more than 1.5 X 10'^^ cal. are absorbed annually by 
the plant pigments, and can thus be utilized in photosynthesis. It will 
be shown in volume II, chapter 28 that, under natural conditions, the 
energy conversion yield of green plants is of the order of 2%. This 
brings us to the figure 3 X 10^^ cal. for the probable annual energy 
accumulation by photosynthesis, corresponding to the formation of 
3 X 10^^ tons of organic carbon. (The heat of combustion of organic 
matter is approximately 10^® cal. per ton of carbon contained in it.) This 
agrees with the value derived above from crop estimates, and confirms 
the utter impossibility of the much larger figures of Yernadsky. 

The reduction of carbon dioxide by green plants is the largest single 
chemical process on earth. To make clearer what a yield of 10^^ tons per 
year means, we may compare it with the total output of the chemical, 
metallurgical, and mining industries on earth, which is of the order of 
10^ tons annually. N'inety per cent of this output is coal and oil, i. e., 
products due to photosynthesis in earlier ages. Similarly impressive is 
the comparison of the energy stored annually by the plants, with the 
energy available froni other sources. The energy converted b 3 ^ photo- 
synthesis is about one hundred times larger than the heat of combustion 
of all the coal mined on earth in the same period, and ten thousand times 
larger than the energy of falling water iitili25ed in the whole world. On 
the other hand, about three hundred times more solar energy is spent on 
the evaporation of water from the oceans and continents than is utilized 
in photosynthesis. Plants alone speiKl, according to the estimates of 
^^chrocdor (1919“), 1 G X 10-’ cal. annually on transpiration, or more than 
Uui tinu's more' tliaii on photosynthesis. Since iKpiatie plants have no 
ik'cmI foj- trans{)imti()n , all this energy is used up b,Y land phmts. The 
ratio of trans])iration (‘iiergy to the eneu'gy of pbotosyntliesis is, for land 
plants, of th(‘ order of 50 or 100 to 1. 

earlx)!! dioxide cycle in nature is of great iinportanc(‘ for the 
(‘liinate of the C'arth; (‘ven small chang(\s in its idiotostationary .state, 
wliieh pi'obal )l 3 ’‘ 1uiy(‘ <)(*ciut<m 1 in th(‘ history of th(' earth, must hav<' had 
far-nuu'hi iig ('onsec }U(‘ 1 K'(‘s. It is pr(>l)abl(‘, for example, tliat in tlio ])r(‘- 
glacial iLg<', 1h(‘ carbon die rxidc' (‘onetuitratioii in tlu' air was higlicr than 
now, and tlu'cliinatc' warmer (Ikmuiuso car])on dioxide PiUiiiaoiS-tlie escape 
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of infraTed radiation from the earth). Pliotosynthesis was therefore more 
intense than now, and the cover of vegetation denser. The removal of 
carbon dioxide by the mineralization of coal and oil, the formation of 
carbonate rocks and the increase in the concentration of alkaline earth 
ions in the oceans, have caused a decrease in photosynthesis and drop in 
temperature, and thus contributed to the advent of the glacial period. 

We cannot dwell here much longer on the role of photosynthesis in 
the evolution of the earth and its influence on the geochemical distribution 
of the elements. It must be mentioned, however, that in addition to the 
carbon dioxide cycle, photosynthesis gives rise also to a natural cycle oj 
oxygen. The atmosphere contains approximately 2.8 X 10^^ tons of this 
element. If the living organisms consume annually the equivalent of 
15 X 10^^^ tons of carbon dioxide, i. e.,12 X 10^° tons of oxygen, they must 
renew all the oxygen in the air in a little over two thousand years, and 
decompose all the water in the oceans in about two million years. This 
is still a short period compared with the .age of life on earth; we can thus 
conclude that all oxygen now present on the surface of the earth, as 1120 
or O 2 , has repeatedly passed, in previous geological ages, from the atmos- 
phere through the biosphere into the hydrosphere and back. 

Since this cyde is composed of a photochemical forward reaction and a nonphoto- 
chemical back reaction, it does not lead to a thermodynamic equilibrium, but rather to 
a steady ‘‘photostationary state.’^ This fact may be of importance for the distribution 
of oxygen isotopes between air and water. It has been revealed by the measurements of 
Dole (1936), Greene and Voskuyl (1936) and others, that the oxygen in the air is about 
7.0 X 10“^ atomic weight units heavier than. oxygen in the water of the oceans. If air 
and water were in a thermodynamic isotopic equilibrium at the average temperature 
prevailing at sea level, the difference should be three times smaller. Among several 
attempts to explain this discrepancy, Greene and Voskuyl suggested that photosynthesis 
may play a part in it. They pointed out that, if plants convert oxygen from carbon 
dioxide (two O atoms) and water (one O atom) into free oxygen without discrimination 
between and O*®, the oxygen produced in this way must be 1 X atomic weight 
units heavier than oxygen in water (because the heavy isotope is more abundant in 
carbon dioxide than in water)- However, this explanation presumes that oxygen in the 
air is the product of a single photosynthesis, whereas we have seen above that it 
must have undergone repeated hack and forth transfers. Furtliermore, it has bcien 
long suspected, and recently confirmed hy experiments with radiojudive tr-acer.s, (rf, 
page 55), that all oxygen produced in photosynthesis comes from water. Tlm.s, 
hypothesis of Greene and Voskuyl is untenable. However', photosynthesis may have 
influenced the trxygen isotope distribution betAveen air and water in a differ-ent, \va,y. 
It was suggested above that this distribution corresponds to a pkolostaticmari/ dole, and 
not to a therrnodyuamic' eqiiilihrium. If oxygen is produced iiidiscriininately fr-oiu 
and in photosynthesis (as .seems tr) he indicateti hy the residts of Vinogradov 

and Teis 1941) hut the heavy isotope reacts slower in the thermal hack reaction, this 
must bring about an accumulation of the heavy isotope in the atinosphc're, and may 
thus account for the higher' density of atmospheric oxygen. 
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Chapter 2 


THE DISCOVERY OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS ^ 

1. Precursor: Stephen Hales 

Stephen Hales (1677-1751), the minister-naturalist of Teddington^ 
England, an illustrious contemporary of INTewton, made numerous ex- 
periments on the evolution and absorption of gases by different sub- 
stances of animal or vegetable origin, and decided thereupon that air 
must be an important constituent of all organic matter. (He meant by 
this, that air, one of the four original elements of Aristotle, must be added 
to the list of alchemistic first principles'’ — mercury, oil, salt, sulfur — 
which were supposed at that time to contribute to the composition of all 
material bodies.) Discussing further, in Ms Vegetable Statick^ (1727), the 
importance of leaves for plants, Hales wrote: Plants very probably draw 
through their leaves some part of their nourishment from the air,” and 
he added, ''may not light also, by freely entering surfaces of leaves and 
flowers, contribute much to ennobling the principles of Vegetables? ” 

2. The Background : The Birth of Pneumachemistry 

No further elaboration of Hales’ vision was possible until the existemic 
and nature of different kinds of "air” became known through the work 
of the great "pneumochemists” of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Black discovered "fixed air’' (that is, carbon dioxide) in 1754; 
Scheele prepared chlorine in 1774, and found in 1773 that atmospheric 
air is composed of two gases, one inert and the other capable of main- 
taining combustion. (This observation was not made public until 1777, 
thus depriving Scheele of the priority in the discovery of oxygen.) In 
1775, Priestley obtained "dephlogisticated aii”’ (that is, oxygem) from 
mercurous oxide; and later the same author described nitrous oxide, sulfur 
dioxide, hydrochloric acid gas, and carbon monoxide. "Inflammabk' 
air” (that is, hydrogen, although, for a while, methane was often con- 
fused with it) was discovered by CAvendish in 17()() ; in 17H4, the sam(‘ 
author proved that water is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. B(‘- 
twoen 1772 and 1782, Lavoisier disco veered the composition of the' air 
and propoiin(l(Hl the iicnv doctrine ol oxidation and rcspiiution, intca’pnd- 
ing these processes as combinations of different substrates with oxygen, 

* Bibliogriiphy, ])age 27 . 
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and this concept rapidly displaced the old phlogistoa tkeory of Stahl. 
In 1781 Lavoisier showed that “fixed air^’ is a compound of carbon and 
oxygen. Such was the background of rapid progress in the chemistry of 
gases between 1750 and 1775, which made the discovery of photosynthesis 
possible, yes, almost inevitable. 

Of three men. whose names are associated with this discovery, Priestley, 
Ingen-Housz and Senebier, two were clerics, like Hales, and one a physi- 
cian; all were typical amateur naturalists of the Age of Enlightenment. 
There their similarity ended; for it would be difficult to find men more 
unlike each other than the militant nonconformist minister, Joseph 
Priestley, the pompous, brilliant, court physician, Jan Ingen-Honsz, who 
was equally at home in Amsterdam, London, Paris and Vienna, and Jean 
Senebier, a plodding, provincial pastor from the pious and savant town 
of Geneva. 

3. The Purification of Air by Plants: Priestley 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804:) was undoubtedly the greatest scientist 
of the three, although he considered science the least important of his 
many occupations. His foremost interest was in theology and philoso- 



Fig. 1. — Joseph Priestley. 


phy; his ar<lc‘iit rioiK^oidormism brought him into perpetiuil conflict with 
uiithoriti(*s and into disrepiito tis a syinpathi zer with the Freaich Revolu- 
tion. In th(^ stormy days of 1791 , his house' in Biiuniiighain was sacked by 
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the mob, whereupon the French Republic made him an honorary citizen, 
and offered him refuge in France; however, he preferred to exile himself 
to America, where he spent the last ten years of his life iu the little town 
of Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Throughout his life, Priestley enjoyed playing about with gases; his 
writings reveal him as one of the most skillful and successful experi- 
mentalists of all times; but his powers of logic and analysis were reserved 
for philosophy and theology, and in the presentation of his experiments 
he stuck to the old phlogiston theory — long after the new concepts of 
Lavoisier had found general acceptance. Thus, the wide implications of 
Priestley’s greatest discovery — oxygen — escaped him; and he was even 
less aware of the general import of his experiments with green plants, and 
quite willing to leave their exploitation to others. The following quota- 
tions (1772) show the extent of his contribution to the discovery of 
photosynthesis : 

I have been so happy as by accident to hit upon a method of restoring air which has 
been injured by the burning of candles and to have discovered at least one of the restor- 
atives which Nature employs for this purpose. It is vegetation. One might have 
imagined that since common air is necessary to vegetable as well as to animal life, both 
plants and animals had affected it in the same manner; and I own that I had that 
expectation when I first put a sprig of mint into a glass jar standing inverted in a vessel 
of water; but when it had continued growing there for some months, I found that the 
air would neither extinguish a candle, nor was it at all izi convenient to a mouse which I 
put into it. 

“Finding that candles would burn very well in air in which plants had grown a long 
time ... I thought it was possible that plants might also restore the air which had been 
injured by the burning of candies. Accordingly, on the 17th of August 1771 I put a 
sprig of mint into a quantity of air in which a wux candle had burned out and found 
that on the 27th of the same month another candle burnt perfectly well in it.^’ 

This momentous observation was described in. the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society in 1772; and reprinted in the first voluruc' of 
Priestley’s famous work, E xperiifnents and Observations on DiJjTrent Kinds 
of Air y which appeared in 1776. 

Other experiments, described in the same ])aper, showed that plants 
thrme particularly well in air made obnoxious” by the exhalations of 
animals. The discovery of the compleniLentary character cf tlu' cduunical 
functions of plants and animals made a great impression on Priestley’s 
contemporaries, and brought him in 1773 the award of the Ckjpk'v medal 
of the Royal Society. However, Priestley did not return to the study (^f 
air improvement by plants until 1777; and the first ik‘w rc'sults on this 
subject appeared in his second physicochemical work, ExperirncntH and 
Observations Relating to Various Branches of hlatural Philosophy, whose 
first volume was published in 1779. These new obscavations botli 

interesting and confusing. Several scientists abroad, notably Scdu'clc!, 
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had failed to coafirm the benefieieat effect of plants oa air; and now 
Priestley too found himself unable to obtain positive results regularly. 
Instead of Ms earlier categorical statements, he now wrote: ^^Upon the 
whole, I tMnk it probable that the vegetation of healthy plants, growing 
in situations natural to them, has a salutary e:ffect on the air.” Before 
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t^Kj. 2. ~:V cionteiiiponiiy cartoon of 
.Joseph Prie.stley. 

h(' sue(*(‘(H 1 (mI ill finding an explanation for the irregiihir results (which, 
we think now, might liav(‘ l)<‘t‘ii cnuiscHl liy pool* illiuni nation), Priestley’s 
iittiaition was div(‘rt(Ml by an obscM'vation wdiicdi h(^ <*allcd ‘^the most 
(extraordinary of all iny nn(‘xpt‘('t(‘d diseovei-ies.” lU' foiitid, naimdy, 
that a ‘^guMoi matter” (l('posit(‘(l on thc' walls of many of his water con- 
tainers, foriiK'cl hubbh's of part' “ dc'phlogisticatcd air” (that is, oxygen), 
wheiKW’er it was illuminata'd by th(‘ sum At fii'st, Pidcxstley thought this 
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matter to be of vegetable nature. How close he was, at this jioiiit, to the 
filial discovery of photosynthesis! However, he let himself be deceived 
by microscopic observations which revealed no organic forms in the green 
matter, and by the formation, of this matter in closed vessels, and decided 
that it was a thing “sni generis/' of mineral rather than organic character. 
Subsequent observations diverted him even further away from the right 
track — he noticed that water decanted from the green matter also evolved 
‘ 'purified air” upon shaking, and that even pure pump water, not visibly 
contaminated Avith green matter, produced "purified air” upon prolonged 
standing in sunlight. The picture thns became more and more confused, 
as Priestley acknowledged in the following sentences: "It will probably 
be imagined that the result of the experiments recited in this section 
throws some uncertainty on the result of those from which I have con- 
cluded that air is ameliorated by the vegetation of plants, and especially 
as the water by which they were confined was exposed to the open air and 
the sun in the garden. To this I can only say that I have represented 
the naked facts, as I have observed them; and having not great attach- 
ment to any particular hypothesis, I am very willing that my reader 
should draw his own conclusions for himself.^' (However, he added some 
arguments which made him believe that the previously observed plant 
effects were genuine and not due to the illumination of water.) 

Obviously, Priestley’s careful attention to factual details and his re- 
fusal to attach too much importance to hypotheses — in short, his purely 
experimental approach — prevented, at that time, his complete realigjation 
of the true nature of photosynthesis. His doubts were cleared away two 
years later, when he published the second volume of Observations and 
Experiments in Natural Philosophy. By then, the green matter was 
definitely identified as vegetable in nature. (It is interesting to reflect 
that the same unicellular green algae, which have recently become the fa- 
vorite subjects of photosynthetic study, served in the discovery of this phe- 
nomenon over a century and a half ago.) The action of waten* decanted 
from the green algal deposits, which baffled Priestley in 1779, was ex- 
plained in 1781 as an efiect of supersaturation with oxygen; the* formation 
cd‘ green deposit in closed vessels was attributed to imperfect closiirt; and 
contamination of water with "seeds” before corking. Thus, tlue picture' 
of oxygen being formed by the cooperation of green v^egetable inatt(U‘ and 
sunlight, emerged clearly from the temporary confusion. 

These results were obtained and published by Priestley in 1781; and 
in the meantime, a development had taken place, which Priesth'.y hims(‘lf 
had described, almost prophetically, four years earlier, when hci wrot(‘ 
(in the preface to the first volume of Different Kinds of Air)i 

do not think it at all degrading to the business of experimental philosophy to 
compare it, as I often do, to the diversion of hunting, where it sometimes happens that 
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those who have beat the ground the most, and are consequently the best acquainted 
with it, weary themselves -without starting any game ; when it may fall in. the way of a 
mere passenger, so that there is but little room for boasting in the most successful 
termination of the chase.” 

4. The Importance of Sunlight: Ingen-Housz 

The ^‘mere passenger’’ in this case turned out to be the Dutchman, 
Ingen-Honsz. Three years older than Priestley (he was bom in 1730 in 
the Dutch town of Breda) , he was a man of the world and until then had 
found little time for experimental research. He practiced medicine, first 
in his home town in Holland, then in England and Austria, where he be- 



Fkj. 3. Jail lugen-IIousz (from a bust by Seifert). 

C'ltmc; court physician to tlu‘ hhu{)resH Alaria Theresa, and was named 
Aiilio eouusi'lor of th(' l^hnpirc, in recognition of his servients in saving, 
hy inooulation, tlu' <hil(lr(ui ( )f the Empress during an epideinie of small- 
j)ox. iV(‘cor(liag to Ingiui-IIousz’ own story, liis int(U‘iNst in the chemical 
function of plants was aro vised by the speech which the thtvi President 
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of tke Royal Society, John Pringle, made on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the Copley medal to Priestley in 1773. In this speech, Pringle 
extolled the importance of Priestley’s discovery, which showed that the 
apparently useless or even poisonous plants not grow in vain/’ and 
that salutary gales convey to the woods that flourish in the most remote 
and unpeopled regions, our vitiated air, for our relief, and for their 
nourishment.” 

However, Ingen-Housz’ plans for studying this mutual well-being of 
animals and plants, even if they were actually conceived in 1773, did not 
mature for seven years, and thus not until after the publication of 
Priestley’s observations on the ''green matter” which evolved purified 
air in sunlight. Ingen-Housz — the passenger — was spending the year, 
1779, in England on a leave of absence from Vienna. In June of this 
year he retired to a "small villa” in the English countryside, and there, 
working "from morning till night,” he performed, in less than three 
months, more than five hundred experiments. With amazing speed, the 
results of these experiments were ready for presentation to the public in 
October of the same year, in the form of a book entitled Experiments 
upon. Vegetables, discovering Their Great Power of Purifying the Common 
Air in Sunshine and Injuring it irt the Shade and at Night. The book was 
dedicated to John Pringle, whose presidential address seven years earlier 
had first aroused Ingen-Housz’ interest in plant chemistry. Ingen-Housz 
explained the hurried publication by the necessity of returning to Vienna; 
but he also realized the importance of his discovery and was decided not 
to let anybody deprive him of it or even as much as share in it. 

The progress achieved by Ingen-Housz in these three months was 
indeed remarkable. Desjoite numerous errors which can be found in his 
book and which were caused partly by haste and partly by the r*eady 
belief of the author in his conjectures (so different from the conscientious- 
ness of a Priestley), Ingen-Housz has clearly established in this book the 
fundamental facts of photosynthesis. He wrote: 

“ I observ'ed that plants not only have a faculty to correct bad air in six or ten dtiys, 
by growing in it, as the experiments of Dr. Priestley indicate, but that they perform this 
imp^irtant office in a complete manner in. a few hours; that this wonderful o|)eratiori is 
by no means owing to the vegetation of the plant, but to the influence of the liglit of 
the sun upon the plant. I found that plants have, moreover, the most surprizing faculty 
of elaborating the air which they contain, and undoubtedly absorb continually IVoni the 
common atmosphere, into real and fine dephlogistic^ated air; that they pour dowm con- 
tinually'' a shower of this depurated air, which . . , contributes to render the atniosphei'c 
more fit for animal life; that this operation . . . begins only after the sun has for some 
time made his appearance above the horizon . . that this operaticjn of the plants is 
more or less brisk in i)roportion to the clearness of the day and the exi)ositi<m of the 
plants; that plants shaded by high buildings, or growing under a <Iai'k .shade of other 
plants, do not i)erforin this office, but, on the contrary, threw out an air hurtful to 
animals; . . . that this operation of plants diminishes towards the close (jf the day, and 
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ceases entirely at sunset; that this office is not performed by the whole plant, but only 
by the leaves and the green stalks; that even the most poisonous plants perform this 
office in common with the mildest and most salutary; that the most part of leaves pour 
out the greatest quantity of this dephlogisticated air from their under surface . . 
that all plants contaminate the surrounding air by night ; - . . that all flowers render 
the surrounding air highly noxious, equally by night and by day ; that roots and fruits 
have the same deleterious quality at all times; . . . that the sun by itself has no power 
to mend the air without the concurrence of plants-^’ 

As revealed by this summary, lugea-Housz^ main achievements were the 
discovery of the importance of light for the '^dephlogisticatioii’^ of air by 
plants, and the proof that the plants improve the air not merely by 
absorbing its ^'mephitic’’ constituents (as suggested by Priestley), but 
that they also actively produce ‘‘vital air (oxygen) . He proved this fact 
by demonstrating the formation of oxygen bubbles by submerged leaves, 
a technique 'which was to be widely used later in the study of photo- 
synthesis. (Priestley had observed the oxygen bubble formation with his 
^^green matter” before; but, at that time, he did not yet realize that the 
absorption of ‘^bad air'^ by land plants and the liberation of ‘'good 
air’^ by ‘'green matter” were merely two aspects of one and the same 
phenomenon.) 

Ingen-Hoiisz laid great emphasis, as shown by the title of his book, 
on his discovery of the ‘'poisoning^’ of the air by plants in the dark, and 
he dwelt in detail on the gruesome dangers of keeping large trees in in- 
habited rooms, or of spending nights in a closed space containing large 
quantities of flowers, fruits or vegetables. This point became a subject 
of violent controversy between Ingen-Housz and Senebier, the latter 
denying any gas liberation by plants in darkness, and insisting that plants 
produce no dangerous ‘'effluvia’^ when they grow in the open air. The 
fact of plant respiration was correctly observed by Ingen-Housz ; but its 
dangerous aspects were obviously over-stressed, perhaps for tlie sake of 
])hilosophical satisfaction which he derived from the apposition of the 
wholesome influence of plants during the day and their poisonous activity 
(lining the night. The difference between inert gases (nitrogen and car- 
bon dioxide) and aetiv^e 'poisomi did not become clear to the^ chemists 
until much later. 

5. The Part of Carbon Dioxide : Senebier 

Ii]gen-Hoiisz’ liaste in asserting his priority prov^ed well founded. 
Three years latc'r, in 1782, Jean vSenebier publisiied, in his liome town of 
Geneva, tlirc'c \"olunu*s of Mefrioira^ phj/Htca-chimiques sur V influence dc la 
Iwniiere solaire pour modijlcr Ics elrcs destroi,^ regnes de la nature et siirtout 
ceux dll regne vegetal. After acknowledging in tiie preface the priority 
and the im{>ortaiic(‘ (jf the work of Ingen-Housz, beiiebier explained that 
he started his experiments before the appearance of the latter’s book, 
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being qualijfied for this work by Ms previous occupation with the effects 
of light. He proceeded with the detailed description of his experiments 
and conclusions, without specifically acknowledging the similarity (or 
disagreement) between his results and those of Ingen-Housz. He sug- 
gested, not unreasonably, that the importance of the subject makes its 
study by two independent observers worth while. Ever after, he found 
himself exposed to the merciless irony and clever insinuations of Ingen- 
Honsz, whose wrath would not be assuaged by the long-winded explana- 
tions of the Swiss pastor. The subsequent publications of both adver- 



Fig. 4. — Jean Senebier. 


saries, the second volume of Ingen-Housz’ French edition of Experirncrds 
on Vegetables (1789) and Senebier’s Recherches sur V influence de la lumiere 
solaire pour metamorphoser Fair fixe en air pur par vegetation (1783) and 
Exph'ienccs sur Vaction de la lumiere solaire dans la vegetation (1788), are 
filled with acid polemics, and make sad reading. 

Senebier served his cause badly by the extreme profuseness of liis 
Avriting. In addition to the above-mentioned Mernoires physico-chimiques 
(1782), Recherches (1783), and Exph'iences (1788), he published a Fhysio- 
logie vegetale in five volumes in 1800. The absence of adequate sum- 
maries, and the trite rhetorics embellishing the extensive descriptions 
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of his experiments, ma.ke these thirteen volumes very tedious reading. 
No wonder the historians were not too kind to Senehier. Harvey-Gibson, 
in his Outlines oj the History of Botany, denied him the recognition of the 
one important step which he made beyond the confirmation of the dis- 
coveries of Ingen-Housz, and which was credited to him by Sachs and 
Pfeffer — the realization of the part played by fixed air” (carbon dioxide) 
in photosynthesis. 

The words ^ ‘fixed air” do not occur at all in Ingen-Housz^ first book 
(1779), and in the second one (1789) they appear almost exclusively in 
connection with the description of the products of plant respiration. He 
found the effect of large quantities of “fixed air^^ to be deleterious to the 
air-purifying activity of plants, and that of small quantities indefinite. 
If chemical equations had been known at that time, Ingen-Housz would 
have written the equation of photosynthesis in the following form: 

plants 

(2.1) A.ir -f- light > something ‘^phlogisticated" in the plants -f 

dephlagisticated air 

He had no definite conception as to what kind of “air” is used for this 
transformation. He even considered the possibility of substituting, for 
“common air” in (2.1), “inflammable air” (h 3 ^drogen), or water vapor. 

Senehier, on the other hand, was aware even in his first work, pub- 
lished in 1782, of the accelerating effect of “fixed air” on the production 
of “pure air” by plants and wrote, “II paroit clairement, que fair, fourni 
par les feuilles exposees sous I’eau au soleil, est Teffet d’une combination 
particiiliere de I’air fixe, operee dans la feuille par le moyen du soleil,” 
and in another place, “ Je n’admets pas que Pair commiin de Patmosphere 
se taniise dans les feuilles des vegetaiix pour y deposer sa portion phlogis- 
tique, et en sortir air dephlogistique apres cette depuration.” This last 
i*emark was directed against the hypothesis of Priestley, but ai.:)plied 
cHpially well to the ideas of Ingen-Housz. As alternative to the i)ic‘tuix' 
of a transformation of ordinary air into pure “depblogistieated air,” 
Senebior siiggestcHl “tpio Pair fixc‘, dissous dans Ptnui, ost la nourriture cpie 
les plantcvs tirent de Pair ([ui les baigne, et la source de Tair pur qvPelU\s 
fournisseiit par Telaboration cppelles liii font sut)ir. ” The transformation 
of “fixed air” into “pure iiir ” is tlu‘ main sul)ject of liis secemd book 
(1783)) shown Iw its title, and in his Kxperienev^^ (1788) a special 
cliapter dcuils with the i)roof that “Pair r(ui<lu ])ar levs i)laiik\s exposees 
au soleil, est le })r(>duit de Pelaboration de Pair fixe par 1(‘ moyen de la 
lumieiv.” Sc‘ii(d)ier shows coiivinciiigh", in poltuuies against Ingen-Honsz, 
who even in 1784 denic'd that fixed air is neex^ssarx' for the “purification” 
of air by plants, that no “ dephlogisticatcMl air” is fonntMl from distilled 
watcM-, ewui if it is saturated with comnioii air, pr()vi<led the lattcn' is free 
fi-om fixed air.” 
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The equation (2.1), by wiiich we have surQmari25ed the discoveries of 
Ingen-Housz, was thus improved by Senebier in one point, and could now 
be written as follows: 

plant 

(2.2) Fixed air 4- light > something phlogisticated in the plant + 

dephlogisticated air 

6 , The Assimilation of Carbon 

Priestley and Ingen-Housz assumed that the plants, in the process of 
transforming ‘‘impure air’’ into “purified air,” acquire nourishment for 
themselves. (If they would have adhered strictly to the phlogiston 
theory, they should have concluded that this nourishment is pure phlo- 
giston.) Senebier, who discovered that the substrate of transformation 
is fixed air, could have gone a step further, and used Lavoisier’s theory of 
the composition of fixed air to deduce that carbon is the acquisition which 
the plants make by absorbing carbon dioxide and exhaling oxygen. How- 
ever, Senebier again showed himself no match for the quick-witted 
Ingen-Housz. In 1779, theJDutchman had reaped the seeds sown by 
Priestley experiments, and left to the Swiss pastor the work of gleaning; 
in 1796, he was the first to harvest the fruits of Lavoisier’s theory. He, 
who as late as 1784, denied that fixed air has anything to do with photo- 
synthesis, wholeheartedl}^ espoused this doctrine in 1796, in a new book 
Food of Plants and Renouation of the Soil. He hinted that he had believed 
in this doctrine since 1779, and left Senebier and his polemics with him 
about this point unmentioned. Nevertheless, this last book of Ingen- 
Housz is another remarkable achievement, and has been a milestone in 
the development of the science of plant nutrition. The mechanism of 
photosynthesis is presented in this book, for the first time, in terms of the 
new chemical theory, calling “fixed air” — carbonic acid, and “dephlogis- 
ticated air” — oxygen, and proclaiming that plants acquire their carbon 
(whose important role in the composition of organic matter wus wcdl rcicog- 
nized b^^ then) by the decomposition of carbonic acid from the air. Hales’ 
doctrine of “aerial nourishment” of plants has thus received its first 
concrete interpretation. While Senebier thought that carbon (li<jxick? 
from the air is first dissolved in soil water and reaches the loa\nis through 
the roots, Ingen-Housz suggested that plants receive only thcur “jiiie(\s” 
from the soil, and obtain both their carbon, and their oxygen, from tlui air. 
He had the erroneous idea that while carbon is obtained from c;arI>onic 
acid during the day, oxygen is derived from tin; sanu* sources during tin; 
night. (This is one cxam])le of the many “wild guesses” whicdi can Ix' 
found in the writings of Ingen-Housz.) One cpiestion which worried 
Ingeii-Hoiisz was the supply of carbon dioxide. While dc' Saiissunj 
thought that carbon dioxide is a permanent, although minor and vai-iahh^ 
component of the atmosphere, Lavoisier found no carbon di(jxi(l(‘ at all 
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in tlie common air. In his iatrodiictioa to the German translation of 
Ingen-Housz’ pamphlet, von Humboldt communicated analyses which 
purported to show the constant occurrence of carbon dioxide in common 
air, in concentrations from 0.7 to 1.4%, The true carbon dioxide content 
of the air — which is fairly constant at 0.03% in the open country, but 
may rise considerably above this value in the neighborhood of populated 
places, industrial establishments and active volcanoes — was established 
early in the next century by Dalton, de Saussure, and Boussingault 
(c/. the review by Letts and Black, 1900). 

After the appearance of Ingen-Housz^ Food of Plants, the problem of 
oxygen liberation by illuminated plants became merged with the problem 
of carbon assimilation from the air and the synthesis of organic matter. 
The two terms under which this process is generally known, “photosyn- 
thesis^’ and “assimilation’’ have their origin in these two aspects of the 
problem. Neither is entirely satisfactory, since “photosynthesis” could 
etymologically mean any synthesis under the influence of light, and “as- 
similation” (or even ‘‘assimilation of carbon”) covers an even wider 
variety of phenomena. We shall use the term “photosynthesis” because 
it has practically acquired a very definite meaning and is only seldom ap- 
plied to any photochemical reaction other than the synthesis of organic 
matter by plants in light. 

In the light of Ingen-Housz’ realization of the nutritive role of “air 
reflning” by plants, we can again rewrite equation (2.2), in the form 

plant 

(2.8) Carbonic acid -f- light > organic matter +- ox^^gen 

7. The Participation of Water: de Saussure 

Quantitative treatment soon proved equation (2.3) to be incomplete. 
The recognition of this incompleteness came when tvciglnng was ackled to 
volume measuring in the study of photosynthesis. This progress was due 
to another scholar from Geneva, Nicolas Theodore de Saussure (1767- 
1845) (son of the physicist who invented the hygrometer), a (piict and 
retiring man and a skillf ul and conscientious expc'rimontalist. His results 
were' iiulflislK'd in 1804, under the title, liechcrches o.liimiq nes sur la vegeta- 
tion. This is the first modern ])Ook on plant nutrition, full of careful 
aiialysc's of gases, huiniis, and ash, and almost devoid of any speculations, 
oi* ('Veil hypotheses. The measurements of de Saussure proA'od definitely 
tli(‘ (‘.orrectuu'ss of Ingen-IIoiisz’ doctrine of aerial nutrition, and showed 
wliat <'lenients the plants aeciuire from the soil. They coiifirined the 
surmise of Senebior, that iilant.s find enough nouri.shnient in the small 
amount of caribou dioxide regularly present in the air, and showed that 
this is the only source of their carbon supply. De Saussure made the first 
comparison of the amounts of carbon dioxide absorbed and of oxygen 
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liberated by the plants; and most important of all, lie proved that the 
increase in dry iveight caused by the assimilation of a certain quantity of 
carbon dioxide, is considerably larger than the weight of carbon contained 
in it. Since the equivalent of all the oxygen contained in the decomposed 
carbon dioxide is evolved into the air, the large weight increase cannot he 
attributed to a coassimilation of oxygen from this source. The plants 
grew in pure water and air containing air carbon dioxide; therefore the 
only other possible source of weight increase was water (taken up in a 
form not removable by drying) . De Saussure thought at that time that 
the assimilation of water is an independent process, merely coupled with 
the decomposition of carbon dioxide. However, the experimental results 
do not warrant such a separation of the two processes; what they prove 
is the participation of water in photosynthesis. They require an amplifica- 
tion of the over-all equation (2.3), which we may now write in the form: 

plant 

(2.4) Carbon dioxide 4“ water -{- light > organic matter -f- oxygen 

Perhaps because water came into the picture several years later than 
carbon dioxide, the concept of photosynthesis as decomposition of carbon 
dioxide 

liglit 

(2.5) CO. ^ C 4- O 2 

followed by hydration of carbon 

(2.6) 11 C 4- ni H,0 > CuCHaO),,, 

has persisted in the literature for a long time. W% shall see in chapter 3, 
that photosynthesis is better interpreted as a reaction between carbon 
dioxide and water — more exactly, as reduction of carbon dioxide ])y water 
(or oxidation of water by carbon dioxide). 

The study of ])hoto>yntlK‘sis. after the above described rapid start in 
the cpiarter century between 1779 and 1804, lapsed into an almost com- 
plete quiescence for the next fifty years. Liebig ( 180;i-1873) in las fa- 
mous Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology , sevuuvly 
criticized the methods used by plant physiologists of that time in dtuilirig 
with the problems of material exchange between plants and the sun-ound- 
ing media. Boussiiigault (1802-1887) was the first to improve' thc'sc^ 
methods; to him is due the first rodetermination of the gas exchange' in 
photosynthesis, with a precision better than that achieved by do Sau,ssni'(‘ 
in 1804 (c/. Chapter 3). 

8. The Conversion of Light Energy: Robert Mayer 

If the time between 1804 and 18(>4 (the year wlien houssiuR-ault ])id)- 
lished his first paper on photosynthesis) was sterile in thc^ dovolopimait of 
the physiology and ckennisiry of photosyiithi'sis, it saw the foiindaticm of 
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its physics laid by another surgeon, Julius Robert Ma^^er of Heilbronn. 
In 1845, three years after he first enounced the lav\^ of conservation of 
energy, Mayer, in a pamphlet entitled The Organic Motion in its Relation 



Fig. 5. — Robert Mayer. 


io Metaholism dwelt upon the consequences of this law for life processes 
on earth, and wrote: 

“Die Natiir hat sich die Auf^<abe gestellt, das tier Erde ziustroinLeiide Liclit ini Fluge 
zii eriuisehen and die bevve^licdiste aller Kritfte, in starre Form niiigevvaiidelt, nuf- 
znspeieliern. Zur Erreicliung dieses Zweckes hat sie die Idrdkriiste iiiit Orgaiiismen 
iiberzo^^en, wekdie leliend das Soiiiieiilicht in sich aufiiehnieii anti uiiter \'er\venduiig 
dieser Kraft oine fortlaui'eiide Siiinine cdieniiselier DitTerenz erzeiigon. 

lliese (h-ganismeii sind die P jl arizen : die Pflanzfc'‘n\velt biklet eiii Resei'voir, in 
vvelcliein die fliichtigen Sonnenstruhlen fixiert und zur ]Xutziiiessiuig geschiekt niederge- 
legt w'erden; eiue bkoiioinisclie Fiirsorge, an \\*el<*he die physische Fxisteiiz des Men- 
schenge.s(*}ilec“htes iinzertremilich gekniipft ist. 

" Die Pflanzeri nehinen eiue Kraft, das rd(*ht, ntif, und liringen eine Kraft herv'or: 
die cheinisf'lie Dift'ereuz.” 


The last (flotation intaiiis tluit oiu* cMpiatioii (2.4) c‘an ho amplified, 
to road 


I )ijtiit 

(2.7) C'arbon dioxide +- water -h liglit organic matier-f 

oxygen -f- cheinioal energy 


44ic‘ work of Rolxad, Muyer cuti lx; coiisidcretl as the concliiding: ch;i])- 
ter ill tlio history of tlic discovery of photosynthesis. C)iuilitati\'ely . 
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equation (2.7) is complete; its further elaboration could result only from 
detailed quantitative investigations, of the kind inaugurated by Bous- 
singaiilt in 1864. 

The discovery of photosynthesis has engendered bitter rivalries, and 
historians have kept the flame of hate alive long after the principal actors 
in the drama have been silenced by death. The biographers of Priestley 
have felt that the discovery has been unfairly snatched away from this 
great experimentalist; the biographer of Ingen-Housz, Wiesner (1905), 
had no doubts that all honors belong to his hero, who ^ ^always kept his 
fights noble and magnanimous, even after Priestley had attempted base- 
lessly to defame his reputation and Senebier had undertaken to put him- 
self into the possession of his discoveries by dishonest means. The most 
he has ever allowed himself has been gentle, nicely expressed irony/' 
The friends and compatriots of Senebier, including de Saussure, and later 
N. Pringsheim (the latter mainly for reasons of his disagreement with 
everything Sachs stood for), were inclined to attribute to him, if not the 
whole, at least a large part of the discovery. 

We are now sufficiently remote from these controversies to be only 
mildly interested in the questions of priority and personal ambitions, 
and to recognize the discovery of photosynthesis as the inevitable conse- 
quence of the two great achievements of science in the period between 
1770 and 184(> — the discovery of chemical elements, and the creation of 
the concept of energy. The work of the five men whose names are associ- 
ated with the foundations of photosynthesis, Priestley, Ingen-Housz, 
Senebier, de Saussure and Robert Mayer, has evolved from this back- 
ground, which tw'o of them, Priestley and Ma^mr, themselves helped 
to create. 

After 186(), the development of plant physiology in general, and of 
photosynthesis in particular, took a rapid spurt, under the lf^ad(‘rship of 
such men as Sachs, Pfeffer and Timiriazev. From this time on, the 
literature on photosynthesis has grown precipitously, until now a compl<4(i 
review of all papers on this subject, scattered through botanical, agri- 
cultural, chemical and physical journals, appears almost impossil)l(o^ 
This broad development of the subject of photosynthesis aftc^r 1 8()(), which 
has branched into many different fields, including in addition to plant 
physiology also organic chemistry, physical chemistry and idiysics (not 
to speak of ecology and other branches of botany), makes it advisable^ to 
close here the historical introduction, and to clinil hencefor-th with thc^ 
diflerent aspects of i)liotosyiithGsis in a logical rather than (diroriological 
order. 

A list of about 900 iiive.stigatioiis published before 1925 can be found in W. Stiles’ 
monograph, f-^liotosimlhesis. The subject was treated in an even more (■<)in{)re‘heii,sivo 
manner one year later, in the well-known monograph, of the same title, by II. A. Spoehr 
(1926^, whioh, li(j\vever, does not contain a list of bibliographical referema^s. 
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TART ONE 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
AND RELATED PROCESSES 




Chapter 3 


THE OVER-ALL RLACTIOlf AW'D THE PRODUCTS 
OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

In the first chapter, photosynthesis was characterized as the reversal 
of combustion, a process by which carbon dioxide and water are com- 
bined to form organic matter, while oxygen escapes into the medium. 
This definition describes what may be called ‘^normal photosynthesis’’ of 
the higher plants, mosses and algae. In recent years, some significant 
variations of this process have been discovered, which occur regularly in 
pigmented bacteria, and can be induced artificially in certain algae. The 
present chapter deals with the over-all reaction of normal photosynthesis, 
while chapters 5 and 6 will be devoted to its modifications in bacteria 
and algae. 

A. The Quantitatite Balance op Photosynthesis * 

1. The Photosynthetic Quotient 

The relative amounts of oxygen and carbon dioxide exchanged in 
photosynthesis were first determined by de Saussure in 1804. He found 
the volume of oxygen evolved, AOo, to be smaller (by as much as 30-40%) 
than the vu3lume of carbon dioxide consumed by the plants, — At'Oa. 
According to his analyses, the ‘‘missing” oxygen was coiuTrted into 
nitrogen. We cannot blame de Saussure for this error, for it was not 
until sixty years later that the methods of cpiantitative plant physiology 
were sufficiently improved to allow a better determinatioii of the “photo- 
synthetic quotient,” Q?: 

(3.1) Qp = A.O 2 /- ACO 2 

(The term “photos.ynthetic qutotient” has been used by niaiiy authors, 
for example, by Willst fitter and Stoll, to designate the inverse ratio, 
— A('^Oo/A 02 ; this difference calls for eare in the c}uotati(>n of numer- 
ical results.) 

When H(3iissingault rodoterniined the pliolosynthetic (piotient in 
1804, he found ()p values varying betwcum 0.8 and 1.2, with an average 
close to unity. In his measurements, the net production of oxygen was 
compared with the net consuniptiori of carbon dioxide. However, even 


* Bibliography, page 56. 
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Ingeii-Housz knew (or suspected) that plants contiaue to respire in light, 
so that their net gas exchange during the day is the balance of photo- 
synthesis and respiration. The calculation of true photosynthesis thus 
requires the application of a ^h*espiration correction/^ which cannot be 
determined without certain arbitrary assumptions. Bonnier and Mangin 
(1886), who were the first to face this problem, used four methods for its 
solution. One method (which has since come into common use) was 
to determine the respiration in darkness, and to assume that its rate 
remains unchanged in light (cjf. Chapter 20). The second method was 
based on the inhibition of photosynthesis by narcotics (which leaves 
the respiration almost unchanged, cf. Chapter 12); the third on the pre- 
vention of photosynthesis by deprivation of carbon dioxide, and the 
fourth on the comparison of gas exchange in leaves with high and low 
content of chlorophyll. By all four methods, Bonnier and Mangin ob- 
tained Qp values considerably above unity (1.1 to 1.3). These results 
were not confirmed by subsequent investigators, notably Maquenne and 
Demoussy (1913) and Willstatter and Stoll (1918), who found that Qp is 
equal to unity within the limits of experimental error. Maquenne and 
Demoussy determined the respiration correction by experiments in the 
dark, while Willstatter and Stoll reduced it to insignificance by working 
in very strong light and with ample supply of carbon dioxide, so that 
photosynthesis was twenty or thirty times stronger than respiration. 
Table 3.1 gives a selection of their results together with those of some 
recent investigations, in which a different type of plant (lower algae) has 
been used instead of the higher land plants. 

Table 3.1 shows the remarkable constancy of the photosynthetic 
quotient — it is independent of light intensity, duration of illumination, 
temperature, and the concentrations of oxygen and car-bon dioxide. 
Yalues slightly above 1 seem to predominate, although deviations from 
unity are hardly beyond the limits of experimental error. Table 3.1 
shows also that the respiratory quotient: 

(3.2) Qu = ago-./ - aO. 

is close to unity for most plants (although its deviations from the nor- 
mal value are more common than are those of the quotient Qo). Very 
few significant cases of abnormal Qp values have been huiiid. Before 
discussing them, we may first inquire what the normal value, ili> = 1, 
means for the chemical mechanism of photosynthesis. It finds a natural 
explanation in the assumption that the product of photosynthesis is a 
carbohydrate, i. e., a compound with the atomic ratio H : O = 2 : 1. We 
can thus elaborate eejuation (2.4), by writing; 

light 

C3.3) X COj 4- 2/ HaO > Cx(H,0)y H- e O 2 

plant 
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TAJBIiB 3.1 

The Photostijthetic Qtjotientt (Qp = AO 3 /— ACOs) and the Respibatort 
Quotient (Qr — ACO 2 /— AO 2 ) 


Species 

Observer* 

Remarks 

Qp 

Qr 

Ailanthm 

M.I). 


1.02 

1.08 

Aspidistra 

M.D, 


1.00 

i 0.94 

Begonia 

M.D. 


1.03 

1 1.11 

Cberry laurel 

M.D. 


0.97 

[ 1.03 

Kidney hean (young) 

M.D, 


1.12 

j 1.12 

Pea 

M.D. 


1.00 

1.07 

Ricinus 

M.D. 


1.03 

1,03 

Sorrel 

M.D. 


1.04 

1.04 

Wheat 

M.D. 


1.02 

1.03 

Aveeagb (27 spp.) : 

M.D. 


1.04 

1.05 

Samhucus rdgra 

W.St. 

25° C., 5% CO 2 , iUurai- 




i 

nated for S hrs.y 45,0CK) 
lux 

1.00-1.05 



W.St. 

Same after 12 hrs. in dark 

O.OS-1.02 


Pelargonium zonale 

W.St. 

25° C-; 2 hrs., 45,000 lux, 





low O 2 (2%) 

1.01-1.02 



W.St. 

Same after 3.5 hrs. in dark 

l.OL 


jSctmhucus nigra 

W.St. 

55° C-, 46,000 lux, 6.5% 





CO 2 , 4.5 hrs. 

1.00-1.01 


Aesculus Jii'ppoccLstanum 

W.St. 

10° C., 45,000 lux, 6.5% 





CO 3 

0.99-1.02 


Ilez aquifoUum 

W.St. 

Leathery leaves y Qp > 1 





according to Bonnier 
and Mangin 

1.00 


Leucobryum glaucum 

W.St. 

Moss, 25° a, 5% CO 2 , 





22,000 lux 

1.01 


fformidium fiaccddum 

T.d.P- 

A-lga (green) 

0.92-1.07 


Chlorella pyrenoidosa 

M.S.D.D, 

Green alga, low light 

0.98^ 


Witzschia alosterzum 

B. 

Diatom, highlight, 





12-31® C. 

1.04 d=0.03 

0.93 d=0.04 


B. 

Same, low light, 





12-28® C. 

1.07 zh0.02 


N'itzschia palea 

B. 

Diatom, high light 

1.03 zhO.OS 

0.7S d=0.03 


B. 

Same, low light 

1.05 d=0.02 



“ M.D. = Maquenne and Demoussy (1913); 'W.St. — Willstatter and Stoll (ISIS ) ; v.d.P. = van der 
Paauw C1932); B. = Barker (1935); M.S.D.D. = Manning, Stauffer, Duggar and Daniels (1938), 

^ Average of 1 8 single determinations of quantum yields of ph.oto8yath.esis by simultaneous measure- 
ments of ACOa and AOa; single values varying from 0-3 to 1.5. 

In the same year, 1864, in wkieK the correct value of the photosyn- 
thetic quotient was first determined by Boussingault, a direct proof of the 
formation of carbohydrates by photosynthesis was given by Sachs, who 
observed the growth of starch grains in the chloroplasts of photosyn- 
thesizing leaves. However, not all plants form starch after intense 
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piiotossmthesis — some do not form sny visible deposits of reserve ma- 
terials at all, while others store oils or proteins. Since the latter produots 
are more strongly reduced than the carbohydrates, their formation by 
photosynthesis would require more hydrogen and lead to the liberation 
of more oxygen, than does the synthesis of carbohydrates. This would 
mean an increased value of the photosynthetic quotient. It is therefore 
important that Barker (1935) found a normal value of the photosynthetie 
quotient also in oil-storing diatoms (qf. Table 3.1), even in those which 
have an abnormally low value of the respiratory quotient {Nitzschia 
paled). This difference illustrates the fact, already stated in the first 
chapter, that photosynthesis is a universal process, taking the same 
course in all plants, while the reverse process of oxidation can proceed 
by many different paths. Whenever compounds other than polymerized 
carbohydrates (starch, inulin, cellulose) are stored in an organism, the 
symmetry of photosynthesis and respiration must needs be disturbed . 
Thus, plants (or animals feeding on carbohydrates) which accumulate 
fats, may have Qb values above unity while the fats are formed, and 
below unity while they are consumed. Conversely, plants which store 
low-molecular organic acids or salts, {e, g., oxalates, tartrates or citrates), 
often have Qr values below unity during the deposition, and above unity 
during the consumption of these reserve materials. This is true, for 
example, of ripening fruits, and of succulents during the nightly accu- 
mulation of acids {cf. page 264). 

Succulents (e. g., Cacti) often have also abnormally large photaeynthetic 
quotients (Aubert 1892) ; or, at least, they appear to be large if determined 
by the usual method of subtracting the gas exchange in the dark from the 
gas exchange in light. The quotient decreases, however, with prolonged 
illumination, as shown by Willstatter and Stoll (1918) in experiments 
with Opvnatia, The change is associated with the gradual disappearance 
of organic acids, which these plants accumulate in darkness. This 
deacidihcation in light can be interpreted either as a photaxidation, 
producing free carbon dioxide, or as a photoreduction, converting the 
acids into carbohydrates. If the first hypothesis is correct, the high 
photosynthetic quotient is deceptive: the complete oxidation of acids 
of the type of malic acid produces more carbon dioxide than it consumes 
oxygen, and thus reduces the net carbon dioxide consumption from the 
atmosphere more than the net liberation of oxygen. If, however, the 
second hypothesis is correct, the high photosynthetic quotients are real, 
and the succulents carry out a ‘^photosynthetie assimilation of organic 
acids’’ instead of, or in addition to, the usual photosynthetic assimilation 
of carbon dioxide. We will return to this problem in chapter 10. 

Abnormal photosynthetie quotients are sometimes shown also by 
nonsucculent plants at the start of illumination after a period of darkness. 
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This was fi.rst noticed hy KostycheY in 1921. During tkis so-called m- 
duction period, which, depending on specific conditions, can last for 
seconds, minutes or even hours, the photosynthetic quotient may be larger 
or smaller than unity; it may even become negative, that is, plants may 
consume (or liberate) both oxygen and carbon dioxide at the same time. 
These phenomena must be ascribed to the restoration of enzymatic 
systems and the regeneration of intermediate products, which have been 
destroyed during the dark interval (c/. VoL II, Chapter 33). 

Considering all known deviations of the photosynthetic quotient from 
unity, we see no reason to admit the steady photochemical production of 
compounds other than carbohydrates. However, the value Qp = 1 does 
preclude the formation of organic adds or other underreduced 
compounds as intermediates in photosynthesis. Willstatter and Stoll 
quoted the constancy of Qp as an argument against Liebig’s theory of 
photosjmthesis, in which plant acids were supposed to aocumulale by 
photosynthesis in summer, and to be slowly transformed into carbo- 
hydrates in fall. However, this objection does not avail against those 
modifications of Liebig's theory which assume that the plant acids are 
only passing intermediates in the transformation of carbon dioxide into 
carbohydrates. The observed value of Qp proves that no underreduced 
(or oveireduced) intermediate products accumulate during steady photo- 
synthesis; but as long as these intermediates are consumed at the same 
rate as they are produced, their presence cannot afiect the photosynthetic 
quotient (except during the induction period) . 

2. The Yield of Organic Matter 

The photosynthetic quotient is the most easily measurable quanti- 
tative characteristic of photosynthesis. However, it is not sufficient to 
give a complete picture of the chemical reaction. It does not reveal the 
absolute value of x in eq. (3,3), or that of the ratio x : y. Thus, it does 
not allow one to identify the product of photosynthesis as a simple sugar 
(x — y) or as a polymer {y < x, e, g., y = 5/5 r for high polymers of 
hexoses). Furthermore, the photosynthetic quotient is not a very 
sensitive criterion of the exclusive production of carbohydrates- A 
deviation of Qp by 3% from unity — which is well within the limits of 
error of most experiments — may mean the formation of as much as 12% 
of protein (Smith, 1943), or 5% of fats. This makes it important to use 
other and more direct methods for the determination of the chemical 
nature of the ^^photosynthate.’' Interesting information could be pro- 
vided by the determination of the amount of water assimilated together 
with a known quantity of carbon dioxide, but this experiment encounters 
considerable difficulties, because of the abundant presence of water in all 
cells. The determination of the total increase in organic matter, caused by 
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the assimilation of a certain quantity of carbon dioxide, is easier; we 
remember that de Saussure used this method in 1804 to prove the par- 
ticipation of water in photosynthesis. Qualitatively, the proof was siie- 
cessfnl ; but quantitatively, the two experiments performed by de Saussure 
disagreed. In the first of them, seven Vinca plants assimilated 314 mg. 
water together with 217 mg. carbon, corresponding to a molecular ratio 
X \ y = 1.03; in the second, two Mentha plants assimilated 159 mg. water 
together with 159 mg. carbon, corresponding to rc : y = 1.50. Similar 
experiments were carried out almost one hundred years later by 
Krasheninnihov (1901), who determined the total increase in the dry 
matter of illuminated detached leaves of five species, and the amount of 
absorbed carbon dioxide, and obtained r : 2/ ratios between 0.87 and 1.23. 
Bose (1924) compared the increase in dry weight and the oxygen pro- 
duction of several plants of Hydrilla, and obtained x : y ratios of 0.92 
or less. Smith (1943) made careful determinations of the carbon dioxide 
consumption and dry matter production by sunflower leaves, after illu- 
mination periods of the order of 1-3 hours. Tahle 3. II shows some 
typical results. 

Table 3.II 

Carbont Assimilation and Increase in Drt Weight or Sunflower LiBaves 

(apteb Smith) 


Expt. 

No. 

AC, mg. carbon assimilated 

AW, mg. 
(increase in 
dry weight) 

AC/A TV 

Calcd. from 
ACOj 

Detd. by- 
analysis 

From 

ACO 2 

By , 
analysxs 

1 

5.3 

5.2 

12.9 

0.41 

0.41 

2 

7.6 

8.9 

20.6 

0.37 

0.43 

3 

7.3 

8.0 

17.2 

0.43 

0.47 

4 

6.8 

6.5 

17.6 

0.39 

0.37 

5 

6.0 

6.2 

14.1 

0.43 

0.44 

6 

6.2 

5.6 

14.0 

0.44 

0.40 

Average: 

0.41 

0.42 


The average ratio AC/A IT (0.415), corresponds to x : y = 1.06 and 
thus agrees well with the theoretical ratio for a simple sugar (0.40, 
X : y — 1.00) and even better with that for a disaccharide (0.42, 
X : y ^ 1.09). In the leaf as a whole, the proportion of carbon is con- 
siderably larger than in the newly formed ^^photosynthate^^ (about 0.51 
if referred to dry weight without ash). 

The most satisfactory method of determining the nature of the 
products of photosynthesis is direct analysis. However, when Sapozb- 
nikov (1890) first determined the difference between the carbohydrate 
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content of suniower leaves kept in the dark, and that of similar leaves 
which had been exposed to light for 3—5 hours, and compared the amounts 
of synthesized carbohydrates with the quantities of carbon dioxide con- 
sumed by the illuminated leaves, he found ^^carbohydrate deficiencies'^ 
of 5—35%. Similarly, Krasheninnikov (1901) was able to identify as 
carbohydrates only 50—75% of the dry matter synthesized by the 
leaves of bamboo, cherry laurel, sugar cane, hnden and tobacco. These 
results could he taken as indications of a rapid transformation of the 
primary product of photosynthesis into compounds other than carbo- 
hydrates; this conclusion was supported by the observation of Huhen, 
Hassid and Kamen (1939) who found that, after one hour of photo- 
synthesis by harley leaves in radioactive carbon dioxide, only 25% of 
the assimilated radioactive carbon could be recovered in water-soluble 
carbohydrates, and not more than 10% in insoluble material (cellulose). 

Smith (1943), on the other hand, was able to recover, in the form of 
carbohydrates, practically all carbon assimilated by sunflower leaves in 
illumination periods of 1-3 hours (cf. Table 3. III). According to this 


Table 3.III 

DErEBMINA.TION OP CaBBOHTDBATBS IN THE PhOTOSTNTHATE 
OF SXJNFXOWEB LEAVES (AFTER SiOTH) 
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meats 
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* C. 
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rides 
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Non- 1 
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1 

Starch 

i 

All 

soluble 

carbo- 

hydrates 
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soluble 

carbo- 

hydrates® 

All 

carbo- 

hydrates 

4 

10 

156 

7 

71 

5 

16 

99 

s 

107 (±5) 

7 

20 

58 

10 

52 

3 

26 

91 

7 

98(d=3) 


“ Assumed to lia,ve the elementary composition of cellnlose. 


table, more sucrose and less monosaccharides (and less starch) are ob- 
tained at 10® C. than at 20"^. The proportion of monosaccharides may 
rise to as much as 35% if several hours of respiration in the dark are 
allowed to pass between illumination and analysis. (This amylolysis in 
the dark may be caused by water deficiency, cf. page 333). 

The difference between the observations of Smith and those of the 
earlier investigators may be attributed to improved methods of analysis. 
However, the results may also depend on the plant species used and on 
the conditions of the experiment (duration and intensity of illumination, 
temperature, etc.). An explanation remains to be found for the failure 
of Huben and coworkers to recover more than one quarter of assimilated 
radioactive carbon in the carbohydrates photosyntbesized by barley 
leaves . 
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B. The Products of Photosynthesis’** 

1. The Carbohydrates 

Experiraents described in the preceding section indicate that the direct 
products of photosynthesis belong to the class of carbohydrates. How- 
ever, by the time when the quantity of the photosynthate becomes suf- 
ficient for chemical analysis, the carbohydrate fraction is found to contain 
a variety of compounds of different degree of polymerization, and it is 
unlikely that they all are the primary products of photosynthesis. 
Which of them, if any, is the primary product, is a moot question. 
Before presenting the arguments advanced on behalf of different con- 
tenders for this distinction, it seems advisable to give a short review of 
the structure and properties of the most common plant carbohydrates — 
pentoses, hexoses and their various polymers. For a detailed presenta- 
tion of sugar chemistry, the reader is referred to the monographs by 
Pringsheim (1932), Bernhauer (1933), Armstrong and Armstrong (1934) 
and Micheel (1939). 

(a) Pentoses 

These Cg sugars occur abundantly in many plants, usually not in the 
free soluble form, but as the so-called pentosans, i. e., anhydrous com- 
pounds of the composition (CSH 8 O 4 )*. The pentosans are mostly found 
in the supporting structures — cell walls, wood fibers, etc., and are thus 
not directly associated with photosynthesis. However, they are more 
easily hydrolyzed than cellulose, and sometimes serve as reserve ma- 
terials, thus coming into closer relation with nutritional processes. 

Some authors, Nef (1910), for example, thought that the synthesis of 
pentoses must be independent of that of hexoses; others, as Lob and 
Pulvermacher (1910), suggested that pentoses are intermediates in the 
formation of hexoses. The production of starch from externally supplied 
pentoses (c/. page 260) indicates that plants contain enzymes capable of 
bringing about the conversion of pentoses into hexoses. On the other 
hand, it is known that pentoses can be produced by degradation of 
hexoses (by the intermediary of hexuronic acids). According to Spoehr, 
Smith, Strain and Milner (1940), albino maize plants provided with su- 
crose as the only source of carbon, produce uronic acids and pentosans 
from this food. This supports the opinion of those authors, including 
Ravenna (1911) and Tollens (1914), who believed that pentoses in plants 
are secondary products of transformation of the hexoses. The pentosans 
deposited in the cell walls and wood fibers must be produced there from 
products transported by the sap, which usually contains only glucose, 
fructose and sucrose (and no free pentoses). 

* Bibliography, page 57. 
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(6) Hexoses (Monosaccharides) 

Among the eompoxinds of this group, gliccose and Jricctcse are most 
widely distributed in plants. They are found in the sap of practically 
all leaves (as first proved by Brown and Morris in 1893) in quantities 
which depend on species as well as on the previous treatment of the plant. 
Starvation may reduce their concentration to zero, while intense photo- 
synthesis may raise it to 10 or 15% of the dry weight of the leaf. Free 
fructose is sometimes more abundant than free glucose; Brown and 
Morris (1893), for example, found in Tropaeolum majus leaves four times 
more fructose than glucose, and G-ast (1917) found up to eight times 
more in leaves of five different species. Equal quantities of glucose and 
fructose are contained in cane sugar (sucrose), which is present in all 
green leaves, while the most common highly polymeric carbohydrates, 
starch and cellulose, are built entirely of glucose units, thus maMng the 
latter the most abundant single organic compound on earth. 

It is often forgotten that the photosynthesis by higher plants is far 
inferior, in its yield, to the photosynthesis by the microscopic organisms 
of the plankton. The tendency to extend to the whole plant world con- 
clusions reached in the study of the highly developed land plants, is not 
without its danger. It is therefore important to note that hexoses have 
been found also in many algae, although no systematic information about 
their distribution in those organisms is as yet available. 

Hexoses other than glucose and fructose are rare in green plants. 
Clements (1932) was unable to find mannose in leaves of 42 species. 
Galactose is only encountered in the esterified form, as galactosides, or 
in condensation products with other sugars; while sorbose was definitely 
identified only in fruit juices. 

Glucose (and other aldohexoses) act chemically as mixtures of three or four different 


tautomeric forms. 
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(Fischer 1895) 
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(Haworth 1926) 

(Tollens 18S3) 


Formulae 3.1. Tautomers of Glucose 


The most sta.ble structure is the six-membered ring C. These formulae describe 
all aldokexoses; the particular spacial arrangements characterizing the a- and j?-gliicose 
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are best brought out by Haworth’s prospective formulae: 

Alpha Beta 



Formulae 3.II. a- and ^-Glucose 
(a- and /3-glucop57ranLOses) 


In jS-glucose, all substituents are in trans-positions, which probably gives the lowest 
energy and highest stability. 

Pructose is a 2-ketohexose, with the five possible structures: 
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Formulae S.III. Tautomers of Fructose 

Of the two enols, Bi is identical with the enol of glucose; this relation is responsible 
for the slow interconversion of glucose and fructose in alkaline solutions. The di- 
phosphates of these two sugars also are identical, and this must be important for their 
interconversion in hving plants. 

In polymerization, glucose usually acts in the pyranoid form, whereas fructose 
more often enters into polymers in the form of a five-membered furanoid ring. 

All hexoses in plants are optically active and belong to the d-series. 
This shows that asymmetric synthesis takes place in the course of the 
rednctioii of carbon dioxide, probably through the intervention of an 
asymmetric enzyme. 

Mention must be made also of inositols^ carbocyelic compounds which 
are isomeric with hexoses, (c/. Formula 3.IY), taste sweet and are included 
in the general classification of sugars under the name of ^^cy closes.” 
Inositols are widely distributed in plants (particularly in seeds) , and have 
been identified in leaves, e. g., by H. Muller (1907), Tanret (1907) and 
Curtius and Franzen (1916) in quantities of about 0.05% of dry weight. 
Interesting is the phytin, a calcium-magnesium salt of inositol phosphate, 
CeHc* [OPO(OH) 2 l| 6 , which was found in green leaves by Curtius and 
Franzen. 
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FormvZa 3. IV, Iriodtol 


(c) Disaccharides 

Glucose a,iid fructose are tte constituents of the most common dimeric 
and polymeric sugars. The relationships between these compounds are 
represented by the following scheme: 


Monosac chajides : 
DisaechaLrides : 
Polysaccharides : 


Glucose- 

i 

Maltose 

Starch, 

Cellulose 


Sucrose 


'Fructose 


Inulin 


^ncrcse is the most common disaccharide in green leaves; its concen- 
tration often exceeds that of the free hexoses (c/. Table 3. III). ‘ Sucrose 
is a product of condensation of one molecule of a-glucose in the pyranoid 
form and one molecule of fructose in the furanoid form: 


(3-0 oi-Glueopjn'aaose -1- fmctofura^nose > sucrose + water 



CHjOH 

H OH OH H 

Formula 3. V, Sucrose 


Since starch occurs regularly in a large proportion of leaves, one 
would also expect to find maltcse which is an intermediate between 
starch and glucose. The molecule of maltose contains two glucopyranose 
units bound by an oxygen ^ ‘bridge.’^ Brown and Morris (1893) found 
0.7-5. 3% and Gast (1917) up to 1% maltose in Tropaeolum leaves; hut 
Davis, Daish and Sawyer (1916) identified it as a product of hydrolysis 
of starch during the slow drying of the leaves. If leaves are killed 
rapidly, no maltose is found in them. Davis (1916) and Daish (1916) 
showed that leaves contain maltase, which hydrolyzes maltose to glucose, 
and attributed to this fact the absence of maltose in living leaves. 
However, the presence of diastase, which hydrolyzes starch, {cf. Brown 
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and Morris 1893, Sjdberg 1922) and of invertase, which splits sucrose 
into fructose and glucose (Robertson, IrYin and Dobson 1909), does not 
preYent leares from containing large quantities of these polysaccharides. 
The relative quantities of diSerent monosaccharides and polysaccharides 
in living plants must be determined by the rates of their formation and 
decomposition, which depend on the available quantities of different 
enzymes and the distribution of the latter in the tissue. 

((i) Polysaccharides 

Among the polysaccharides and their derivatives which occur in very 
large quantities in plants, some (for example the cellulose of the higher 
plants, and the alginic acid of algae) are too inert or too far removed from 
the site of photosynthetic activity, to be suspected of a direct relationship 
to photosynthesis. Starch is the only polymeric carbohydrate whose 
association with photosynthesis is evident. The occurrence of starch 
grains in chloroplasts, i. e., plant organs primarily concerned vribh photo- 
synthesis, has been known since 1837, when von Mohl first observed 
the chloroplasts under the microscope. Boehm (1856) confirmed that 
these grains consist of starch, by the well-known iodine color test. Gris 
(1857) noticed their growth during the day and dissolution during the 
night, and Sachs (1862, 1863, 1864) first postulated their direct associ- 
ation with photosynthesis. In a famous experiment, Sachs exposed one- 
half of a leaf to the sun and kept the other covered, and showed that 
after some time only the exposed half gave the color reaction with iodine. 
Pfeffer (1873) and G-odlewski (1877) completed the proof by showing 
that no starch is formed hy leaves illuminated in absence of carbon 
dioxide. 

As mentioned above, starch is a high polymeric form of glucose; it 
contains, in the native state, a small proportion of phosphoric acid (about 
0.1% P2O5) which is probably important for its enzymatic transforma- 
tions. As in maltose, the oi-glucose molecules in starch are bound to- 
gether by oxygen bridges: 



A similar chain of /3-glucose molecules forms the basis of the structure 
of cellulose. 

Most of our knowledge of starch has been derived from the study of 
storage materials in seeds, tubers and roots ; recently the preparation and 
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properties of leaf starch ha,ve been described by Spoehr aad Milner (193^, 
1936). 

Grafe and Vouk (1912, 1913) and Melchior (1924) found that in some 
plants invlin replaces starch. Inulin is a polymer of Jrtulvse, constructed 
from fnictofnraaose units, in the same way that starch is built np from 
glucopyranose units. Varied reserre materials are encountered in algae. 
Starch is found in green and red algae (jOhlorophyceae and Rhodophyceae ) ; 
and glycogen (a form of starch common in animals) in bine-green algae 
{Cyanophyceae) . Brown algae (Phaeophyoeae) store pentosans and 
fncosans. 


2. The Photo synthetic Formatiom of Oils and Proteins 

All storage materials mentioned so far were carbohydrates. How- 
eyer, many algae, particularly the diatoms (Bacillariophyceae) j but also 
some green algae {Yaucheria)^ store oils or fats instead of carbohydrates 
(Beijerinck 1904). In addition, the chromoplasts of most algae contain 
so-called pyrenoidSy peculiarly shaped bodies (c/. page 357), usually con- 
sidered as masses of reserve proteins surrounded by starch sheaths. 

It has sometimes been suggested that these reserre materials may 
represent the direct products of photosynthesis in algae. Bond (1932) 
thought for example that diatoms may produce fats directly by photo- 
synthesis, according to the equation: 

light 

(3.6) 55 COa + 52 HtO )• CisHio.Oj + 78 Oj 

However, we have seen (page 34) that the photosynthetic quotient of 
an oil-storing diatom was found to be not larger than 1.05, while equatoin 
(3.5) would require a value of 1.42. Thus, the oil deposits of the diatoms 
— and probably the fat and protein stores of other algae as well — must 
be considered as products of comparatively slow secondary transforma- 
tions not directly associated with photosynthesis. 

Oily drops have been observed not only in algae, but also in the 
leaves of some higher plants, Briosi (1S73) suggested that these drops 
are produced directly by photosynthesis; however, his conclusions were 
criticized by Holle (1877) and Godlewski (1877). 

Meyer (1917) observed, in illuminated leaves of Tropaeolnm majns 
the temporary formation of what he described as '^droplets of an assimi- 
latory secretion.” Later (1918) he suggested that oil drops formed in 
some green algae (e. g.j Vaucheria terrestra) are of a similar nature, and 
proposed that this assimilatory secretion” he considered as an immedi- 
ate product of photosynthesis. Trom observations of its chemical 
behavior (1917^), he concluded that it is not a fat, but may possibly 
consist of hcT^enaldehyde, a compound whose presence in green leaves 
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was at that time investigated by Curtins and Franzen (cf. page 252). 
Hexenaldehyde has the formula CsHioO, aad its formation by photo- 
synthesis should lead to a photosynthetic quotient of 1.33. In addition 
to this high photosynthetic quotient, not confirmed by experiments, two 
other arguments speak against Meyer^s interpretation. In the first 
place, the quantity of hexenic aldehyde, found by Curtius and Franzen, 
is much too small to account for the large volume of Meyer's photo- 
synthetic secretion." In the second place, even this small quantity has 
recently been proved to be of a secondary origin, being apparently 
formed during the steam distillation of the leaf material (page 254). It 
seems probable that Meyer's "^oil drops" were the so-called ‘"grana," 
whose occurrence in chloroplasts was first postulated by Meyer himself 
in 1883 and recently confirmed by many other observers (cf. Chapter 14). 

3* The First Products of Photosynthesis and Their Transformations 

Having satisfied ourselves that no direct photochemical formation of 
fats or proteins needs to be postulated on the basis of available experi- 
mental material, we may novr return to the problem of the first carbo- 
hydrate," mentioned on page 38. This role has variously been claimed 
for glucose, sucrose, inositol and starch, usually on the basis of experi- 
ments on the absolute and relative concentrations of these carbohydrates 
in. plants at difierent times of the day and season of the year. Both the 
concentration of soluble sugars in the cell sap and the quantity of solid 
starch in the chloroplasfis, undergo vide variations with the intensity 
of photosynthesis. They may be reduced to zero by starvation, and can 
rise to 20 or 30% of the total dry weight after a period of intense photo- 
synthesis, particularly if translocation is interrupted, as in detached 
leaves. Brown and Morris (1893) found, in the leaves of Tropaeol'um 
Tnajus attached to the plant, 9.7% sugars and 1.2% starch at 5 a.m. and 
9.6% sugars and 4.6% starch at 5 p.m:.; but if the leaves were detached 
at 5 A.M. and left in sunlight until 5 p.m., the concentration of sugars 
increased to 17.2%, while that of starch was 3.9%. 

Numerous authors have determined the relative quantities of glucose, 
fructose, and sucrose in leaves, and the changes in these ratios caused by 
starvation and illumination; and several of them, e. g. Perrey (1882), 
Brown and Morris (1893), Parkin (1911), Mason (1916), Davis, Daish 
and Sawyer (1916), Davis and Sawyer (1916), Gast (1917), and Yenezia 
(1938) have arrived at the conclusion that the disaccharide sucrose pre- 
cedes the monosaccharides in the order of synthesis. They based this 
conclusion either on the more widespread occurrence and larger absolute 
quantity of sucrose in leaves, or on the observation that the concentration 
of sucrose follows more closely the diurnal cycle of photosynthesis. 
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However, the primary formation of a disacckaride seems implausible 
a 'priori, and authors who argued in its favor, have neglected the rapidity 
with whieb the primary product of photosynthesis may undergo enzymatic 
isomerizations and polymerizations in leaves which are equipped with 
inrertase, diastase, maltase and other carbohydrate-transforming en- 
zymes. Priestley (1924), Stiles (1925), Spoehr (1926), and Barton-Right 
and Pratt (1930) stressed the fact that the way in which the leaves are 
killed (by freezing, drying, boiling, or immersion into alcohol) affects the 
analytical results, thus proving that extensive enzymatic transformations 
can take place even during the preparation of the material. Dixon and 
Mason (1916), Priestley (1924) and Spoehr (1925) pointed out that a 
mechanism for rapid enzymatic conversion of primary products (e. g., 
hexoses) into storage materials (and sucrose may be a soluble storage 
material) can keep the concentration of the primary products approxi- 
mately constant, while that of the storage materials rises and falls with 
the intensity of photosynthesis. Contrary to the experimental results 
of the above-mentioned investigators, others — notably Weevers (1924), 
Tottingham, Lepkovsky, Schulz and Liink (1926), Clements (1930), 
Barton-Right and Pratt (1930) and Kretovich (1935) — ^have obtained 
analytical evidence favoring the conclusion that the monosaccharides 
precede the more complex sugars in organic synthesis. IVeevers (1924), 
for example, found both glucose and sucrose in the green (z. e., photo- 
synthetically active) spots of variegated leaves, and only sucrose in the 
yellow spots. The same author observed that when a leaf of Pelargonium 
was deprived of all its sugars by starvation for 48 hours, the first sugar 
to appear upon illumination was glucose, which was only later followed 
by sucrose and starch. Clements (1930) and Barton-Right and Pratt 
(1930) found by hourly analyses extending from sunrise to sunset, that 
glucose predominates in leaves early in the morning, while sucrose begins 
to accumulate (and often surpasses glucose in concentration) later in the 
day. These experiments support the plausible assumption that disac- 
charides are secondary products formed by condensation of simple 
hexoses. On the other hand. Smith (1944) has again found, in extending 
to sev'eral hours the duration of his experiments on the fate of carbon 
assimilated in sunflower leaves {cf. page 37), that sucrose (and starch) 
are formed immediately upon the beginning of illumination, while the 
relative quantity of monosaccharides is at first very small, and increases 
with time (e. g.j from 4% of total carbohydrates after 27 minutes of 
illumination to 22% after 146 minutes). He concluded that the primary 
product of photosynthesis is a common precursor of sucrose and starch 
(perhaps a hcxose monophosphate), and suggested that the free mono- 
saccharides found in the cell sap are secondary products, formed by the 
hydrolysis of sucrose. 
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There does not seem to be an^ basis for arguing whether fructose and glucose are 
independent products, or whether one is a “primary^' and the other a “secondary" 
sugar. Some leaves contain more free glucose, others more free fructose; while glucose 
usually predominates in the polymeric carbohydrates. Endo (1936) found only glucose 
in some green algae {Codium latum) ^ and only fructose in others (Cladophcra Wrightiana), 
In vitro, glucose, fructose and mannose are interconvertible in alkaline solutions (the so- 
called Lobry de Bruin-van Eckenstein reaction). This conversion, which is supposed 
to proceed through the intermediary of the enols Bi and Bg (Formula 3.111), inevitably 
produces a certain proportion of mannose. The leaf cells are not alkaline, but neutral 
or acid; and the leaves apparently contain no mannose (page 39). These facts have 
been used as arguments against the glucose-fructose interconversion in the leaves. 
However, Spoehr and Strain (1929) showed that in presence of sodium phosphate the 
interconversion can be achieved, in vitro, also in neutral or even slightly acid solution. 
Fructose, kept at 37° C. in slightly acid N'a2HB04 solution (pH 6.7) was found to 
contain, after 165 hours, 8.5% mannose and 28% glucose. 

An enzyme (isomerase) is known which converts glucose monophosphate into 
fructose monophosphate; while the diposphates of these two sugars are identical. Thus, 
the interconversion in living plants probably occurs by a combination of phosphatiza- 
tion with the action of specific enzymes. 

la addition to glucose and fructose, the distinction of being the first 
Ce products of photosynthesis was claimed also for the inositols. Crato 
(1892) and Kogel (1919) suggested that these cyclic compounds; con- 
sisting entirely of HCOH groups, are the parent substances of all other 
sugars in plants. Gardner (1943) suggested that the first carbohydrate 
formed by photosynthesis may be the triose, glycer aldehyde; but the only 
basis for this hypothesis was that trioses are the last carbohydrates which 
occur in respiration (c/. Chapter 9, page 223). 

If it is implausible that disaccharides could precede monosaccharides 
in the synthesis of carbohydrates, it is, a fortiori, even less probable that 
starch could be formed directly by photosynthesis (as has occasionally 
been suggested, e. g,, by Baly). True, one could conceive of a mecha- 
nism of photosynthesis in which new -inoH links would be added to 
a chain, growing from some carrier molecule, and hexoses and other 
simple sugars would he produced by an enzymatic breakdown of these 
chains only after they have grown to a considerable length. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely that this hypothetical intermediate long-chain product 
should he identical with leaf starch. The prevailing opinion is that the 
latter is only a temporary storage product, deposited in the chloroplasts 
during intense photosynthesis, when more sugar is formed than can be re- 
moved by translocation. Sapozhnikov (1889, 1890, 1891, 1893) found 
that detached leaves of Vitis vinifera and Y. labrusca can accumulate up 
to 25-50% dry weight in starch before becoming choked with this 
product. According to Winkler (1898) the formation of starch grains 
sets in when the concentration of glucose exceeds 0.2%, and reaches a 
maximum at 10% glucose in the leaf sap. 
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In addition to common-sense arguments against the direct forma- 
tion of starch by photosynthesis, the fact that many plants do not 
contain any leaf starch at all, also favors this conclusion.. It has been 
known since Meyer (1885) that starch is less common in the leaves of the 
monocotyledons, than in those of the dicotyledons. Another argument 
in favor of starch formation as a secondary process which is not a part 
of photosynthesis proper, is the capacity of plants to convert artificially 
supplied sugars (or similar compounds) into starch, without the help of 
light. 

The starch synthesis and starch dissolution (amylolysis) in leaTes must be consid- 
ered a part of the second stage ’’ of plant nutrition, which follows photosynthesis proper. 
Important advances in this field have become possible by the successful enzymatic 
s 5 rathesis of glycogen from, glucose phosphate by Cori and cowoikers. However, it 
woald lead us too far to enter here into this complex matter. Spoehr and Milner 
(1939) have studied the effects of oxygen, carbon dioxide, water and temperature on 
the rate of dissolution of starch amylolysis m vivc. (These effects are important for 
photosynthesis because they influence the mechanism by which the stomata of the 
higher plants are opened and closed, thus regulating the supply of carhon dioxide to 
the chloroplasts, cj. page 334:.) Spoehr and coworkers (1940) also initiated a study of 
the organic nutrition of albino plants to establish the food recLuirements of plants which 
have been denied the possibility of preparing their own food from the air. Obviously, 
studies of this kind can indirectly help in the identification of the first product of photo- 
synthesis. Glucose and other sugars can. supply the plants with all their food require- 
ments (except for nitrogen and mineral elements assimilated through, the roots), so that 
the formation of hexoses constitutes an. entirely sufficient interpretation of the over-all 
reaction of photosynthesis; hut whether it is also the minimum possible explanation, 
is another question. 

At the present stage of our knowledge, all processes from the mament 
of the entrance of carbon dioxide into the plant to the completion of 
sugar synthesis must be included into the ‘‘over-all reaction of photo- 
synthesis,’’ which thus becomes 

C3.6) 6 CO 2 +• 6 H 2 O > CfiHisOfi 4- 6 O 2 

W e will often use the abbreviated equation 

( 3 . 7 ) CO3 •+ H2O > {CH2O } - 4 - O2 

where { CH 2 O } stands for a generalized link in a carbohydrate chain. 

C. The Entegt of Photosynthesis 

From the time of Bobert Mayer, it was known that photosynthesis 
converts light into chemical energy. The energy stored in this way is 
equal to the heat of combustion of the primary products of photosynthesis. 
In the first approximation, the heat of combustion of organic compounds 
containing carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, depends only on their level of 

Bibliography, page 59. 
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redtictzon (cf. Chapter 9). Table 3. IV shows how rapidly the heats of 
combustion rise with the progress of reductioii. Photosynthesis lifts the 
stable of the plants^, CO 2 4- H 2 O, to the carbohydrate level, as 

indicated by the arrow on the left side of table 3.IY- Starting from this 

Table 3.IV 


The Potje REBUCTroN Levels of Carbon- Dioxide 


Reduction stage 

Number of bonds 

Heat of com- 
bustion (in. the 
gaseous state) 
to H 2 O <liq.) 
and COs (gas) 
hHc, kcal/mole 

0—0 

0—0 

C— H 

0 — H 

1. Carbon dioxide CO 2 -f- 2 H 2 O 

4: 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Formic acid HCOOH 4-134 H 2 O 4- 34 O 2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

74 

Formaldehyde CH 2 O 4 - H 2 O -H O 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

134 

4 . Methanol CH 3 OH - 1 - 14 H 2 O -h 134 O 2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

183 

S. Methane CH 4 -h 2 O 2 

0 

4 

4 

0 
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level, the plants produce compounds whose energy content is higher 
than that of the carbohydrates {e. alcohols and fats) without fur- 
ther supply of external energy, by dismutations, that is, reactions in 
which one part of the carbohydrates is oxidized enabling another part to 
he reduced, 

li Jormaldehyde were the first product of photosynthesis (as suggested 
by Baeyer in 1870), the heat effect of this process would be close to 135 
kcal per gram atom of assimilated carbon. However, the formaldehyde 
hypothesis^' has never heen proved and is now considered improbable 
(cf. Chapter 10). Whether photosynthesis involves the formation of 
another reduction intermediate with an energy content as high as that 
of formaldehyde is unknown. The same can be said of the often pos- 
tulated formation of el peroxide as precursor of free oxygen (c/. Chapter 11), 
which would add approximately another 45 kcal to the chemical energy 
accumulated in the first stage of photosynthesis. If both an unstable 
aldehyde and an unstable peroxide were among the immediate products 
of photosynthesis, the true heat effect of this process would be as high 
as 180 kcal per mole of reduced carbon dioxide. However, by the time 
the synthesis reaches an analytically recognizsahle stage — that of sugar 
and oxygen — the energy accumulation has been stabilized at about 1 12 
kcal per mole. As shown by table S.V, this value does not depend greatly 
on the exact nature of the first sugar.’’ Hormaldehyde is less stable 
by about 23 kcal than an HCOH link in a long-chain carbohydrate; 
when we pass from this ^^monose” to a ^‘biose” (glycolaldehyde) , and 
further to ‘^trioses” (for example, glyceraldehyde), tetroses, pentoses and 
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Tabue 3.V 


Enbbgies (ah o') and Free Energies (AFq') of Combitstion oe Cajeibohy2>eates 
TO Liquid FaO and CO2 Gae, at *25^0. 


Compound 

Formula 

State 

-AHc, 
kcal p«r 
gram 
atom 
carbon 

Observer^ 

— AFq per gram 
atom C 

to H 2 O 
(L), CO 2 
(1 atm.) 

to HaO 
a.). CO 2 
(3 X 10 
atm.) 

Formaldehyde 

HCHO 

gas 

134.1 

W.L. 

124.6 

129.4 

Formaldehyde, 







IM/l 

(HCHO)aq. 

solution 



110.7 

124.5 

Para-formaldehyde 

(HCHO)^ 

solid 

122.1 

D.;W.M[.Il. 



Glyoeraldehyde 

CsHeOa 

solid 

112.7 

N.H-J. 



Arabinose 

CsHioOs 

solid 

112.0 

K.F. 



Xylose 

CsHioOs 

solid 

112.1 

K.F. 



o-Glueose 

C^HiaOs 

solid 

112.3 

S.K.L.;K.F. 

115.1 

119.9 

at'Glucose, 1 M /I, 

‘ (CflHiiOelaq. 

solution 



114.8 

119.6 



r 

112.6 

S.T. 



Fructose 

CftHiaOe 

solid < 

111.8 

E.B. 



Galactose 

CeHuOe 

solid 

111.7 

K.F. 



Sucrose 

C12H22O11 

solid 

112.5 

V.If. 

115.0 

119.8 





Y.F. 



Maltose 

C12H22O11 

solid 

112.3 

K.N.N.W. 



Starch 

(CeHioOfi)^ 

solid 

112.8 

S.X. 



Cellulose 

(CeHioOs):! 

solid 

112.9 

s . x . 



Inulin 

(CeHioOs)!! 

solid 

113-1 

IC.F, 




« D. = Del6pine (1897), E.B. = Emery and Benedict (1911), K.F. = Karrer and Fioroni (1923), 
K.N.H,W, s=> Karrer, NSgeli, Hurwitz, 'WSlti (1^21), N.H.J. = Netiberg, Hoffmann, Jacoby (1931), 
S.KX. = Stohmann, Eleber, Eangbeiix (1890), S.L. = Sfcohnnann, Langbein (1892), V.IK. = Verkade, 
Koops (1923), "W-L- = v. lYartenberg, Lerner-Steinberg (1925), and W.M.R. = v. Wartenbexg, Much* 
lewski, Riedler (1924), 

Figures from G. S, Paries and H. M. Huffman, The Free Energies of Some Organic Compoicnds. 


liexoses, the comparatively high, energy of the keto group is rapidly 
diluted'^ by the lower energies of the alcoholic groups, until a limiting 
value of about 112 kcal per linh is reached. (The heats of combustion 
of the inositols, the only compounds consisting entirely of HCOH groups, 
have not yet been determined.) 

The standard bond energy table (c/. Table 9. II) shows that the 
endothermal character of photosynthesis has a double origin. In the 
first place, the C — H bond is less stable (by 12 kcal) than the O — H 
bond, so that the hydrogen atoms have’^to^be transferred, in photosyn- 
thesis, from a stronger to a weaker bond. In the second place, the 
C=0 double bond in carbon dioxide (which has to be opened^' in 
photosynthesis) is more stable (by as much as 72 kcal) than the 0=0 
double bond formed in this process. The weakness of the 0=0 double 
bond is the most important cause of the tendency of most elements for 
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oxidation, and of the diiaSeulty of reversing this oxidation and expelling 
oxygen from oxides or organic oxygen compounds. 

The values of ATc in the last two columns of table 3.V, serve to illus- 
trate the statement, made in chapter 1 (page 3) that the increase in free 
energy in photosynthesis is even larger than the increase in total energy, 
particularly if AF is calculated not for the standard pressure of one 
atmosphere, but for the actual partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the 
air, 3 X 10"^ atm. (Only for formaldehyde vapor AFc is smaller than 
AHc, because in this case two gases, H 2 CO and O 2 , are converted into 
one gas, CO 2 , and a liquid, H 2 O, thus decreasing the molecular disorder.) 

Of course, an increase in free energy is possible only because photo- 
synthesis is not a spontaneous process in a closed system, but a photo- 
chemical reaction, maintained by a continuous supply of light energy 
(to make the system complete, the sun should be included in it) . 

To sum up, table 3.Y makes it probable that photosynthesis proceeds 
with an accumulation of at least 112 kcal per mole of reduced carbon 
dioxide: 

ligLt 

(3.8) CO 2 + HjO > {CH 2 O} + O 2 - 112 kcal 

pleuit 

and, in the free atmosphere, with an increase in free energy by about 120 
kcal per mole. 

In thermochemical equations, we •will conform to the usage and designate the 
absorhed energy by a minus sign, and the released energy, by a plus sign. On the other 
hand, the heat effect AH of a reaction shall be considered as positive for endothermal 
and negative for exothermal reactions, in aceordance with the notation of Lewis and 
Randall- In other words, the figure — 112 kcal in equation (S-S*) represents md'wns AH a. 

The efficiency of photosynthesis as an euergy-c on verting process 
depends on the amount of light required for the reduction of one mole 
of the substrate. Much study has been devoted to this problem (which 
will be discussed in VoL II, Chapters 28 and 29) . Anticipating the results 
we can state that the average conversion yield in direct sunlight is of the 
order of 3% the absorbed light energy, or 2% of the incident visible 
light; but in weak light and in presence of ample carbon dioxide it may 
rise to as much as 30%. This indicates that the low energy conversion 
observed under natural conditions is caused by a limited capacity of the 
photosynthetic apparatus and consequent dissipation of energy absorbed 
in excess of this capacity, rather than by an obligatory utilization of a 
large part of light energy for the activation of the chemical process of 
photosynthesis. Fundamentally, the photosynthetic mechanism is cap- 
able of converting light into chemical energy with an efficiency of not less 
than 30%, and perhaps more. This is a much higher efficiency than has 
ever been achieved in photochemical processes in the laboratory (except 
for reactions which take place only in ultraviolet light). 
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An even more striking cliaracteristic of pkotosyntliesis tas keen claimed by Spessard 
(1S40), -wiio asserted that pbotosyntbesis results in conversion of light into matter.” 
His experiments purported to shoTv that a sealed vessel containing photosynthesizing 
plants increases in vreight vrith the progress of photosynthesis, and certainly "will receive 
a less spectacular explanation. 

I>. Photosynthesis as a Sensitized 
Oxidation-Redtjction **' 

After having described the over-all chemical reaction of normal 
photosynthesis by equations (3.6) aud (3.7), we will now assign to this 
reaction its proper place in the general classification of chemical reac- 
tions, by identifying it as a sensitized pJiotochemicnl oxidaMon-r&duction. 

When the first hght was thrown on the chemistry of photosynthesis 
by the investigations of Ingen-Housz and Senehier, it appeared as de- 
composition of fixed air’’ (t. e., carbon dioxide) with the oxygen escaping 
into the air, and carbon retained by the plants. Even when de Saussure 
in 1804: added water to the reaction components, he did not doubt that 
all oxygen liberated in photosynthesis was the product of decomposition 
of carbon dioxide, while the role of water was vaguely described as “con- 
tributing its elements ” to the formation of organic matter. Later, the 
“decomposition” of carbon dioxide was generally recognized as a re- 
ditctiou of this compound, and different paths of reduction were devised, 
e. g., by Liebig (1843) and Baeyer (1870), According to Liebig, the plant 
odds — oxalic, malic, succinic, tartaric — are the main intermediates in 
the reduction of carbon dioxide to carbohydrates; while according to 
Laeyer, formic acid and formaldehyde are the two main stepping stones 
in this reduction. The question of the way in which water participates 
in the reduction was left aside by both authors. 

However, some chemists have looked on photosynthesis from a dif- 
ferent angle. As early as L864, Berthelot suggested that water is decom- 
posed by photosynthesis into hydrogen and oxygen, while carbon dioxide 
is dissociated into carbon monoxide and oxygen, after which the two 
products unite to form a carbohydrate, 

(3.8a) CO 4- Ha ► { CH^O} 

Although this theory was vague, it clearly made both carbon dioxide 
and water subjects of primary transformations in photosynthesis. Fifty 
years later, Hredig (1914) and Hofmann and Schumpelt (1916) turned 
the spotlights entirely on the transformation of water. They suggested 
that the primary effect of light in photosynthesis is the decomposition of 
water into oxygen and hydrogen. The former escapes into the atmosphere, 
while the latter reduces carbon dioxide to the carbohydrate level (by a 
secondary process, not specifically defined). 

* Bibliography, page 60. 
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Willstatter and Stoll (1918) were opposed to concepts of this kind. 
They thought that the exact equivalence between the consumption of 
carbon dioxide and the evolution of oxygen can be understood only if 
one assumes that oxygen originates in the decomposition of carbon dioxide, 
or, since water has to be given a place in the scheme, in the decom'position 
of carbonic acid: 

light 

(3.9) HjCOa >• Oj + { CHsO } 

plant 

These three schemes of photosynthesis: (ct) decomposition of carbon 
dioxide (with a subsequent reaction of one of the products with water) ; 
(5) decomposition of water (with a secondary reaction between one of the 
products and carbon dioxide); and (c) decomposition of carbonic acid 
(after a preliminary combination of CO 2 and H2O to HjzGOs), have been 
widely used in the literature; hut it was some time before it became 
clear that all three of them implied, without telling it in so many words, 
that photosynthesis is an oxidation-reduction reaction between carbon 
dioxide and water. That photosynthesis is a reduction of carbon dioxide^ 
was generally acknowledged; but that reduction presupposes a reductant 
and that in photosynthesis the only possible reductant is water (which 
is oxidized to oxygen) was ignored. It seemed strange to call oxidation 
a process in which free oxygen is produced; hut the removal of hydrogen 
from the water molecule is oxidation by any general definition of this 
term. In the above-mentioned scheme (a), carbon dioxide is reduced to 
carbon, and the latter ^‘hydrated” by water, a process which seems to 
imply no oxidation at all. In scheme (c), of Willstatter and Stoll, neither 
the hydration of carbon dioxide to carbonic acid, nor the decomposition 
of carbonic acid into formaldehyde and oxygen, seems to bear the charac- 
ter of oxidation-reduction. However, both the ^‘hydration'’ of C to 
H2CO and the “ decomposition’^ of H2CO3 into H^CO and O2, involve 
transfers of hydrogen atoms from oxygen to carbon, and this is the mark of 
an oxidation-reduction, even if the transfer occurs intramolecularly , i. e., 
between two atoms belonging to the same molecule, and not inter- 
molecularly, as in typical oxidation-reduction reactions. To say that 
photosynthesis is an oxidation-reduction reaction between water and 
carbon dioxide, is not to suggest an hypothesis, but to make a statement 
of fact. 

In recent years, the mechanisms of many biological oxidation-reduc- 
tions have been elucidated, and the transfer of hydrogen atoms (or elec- 
trons, cf. page 219) from molecule to molecule, has emerged as the most 
important elementary act in these processes. Thus Wieland (1913, 1914) 
explained respiration as the transfer of hydrogen atoms from a substrate 
(glucose, for instance) to oxygen; and Kluyver and Donker (1926) and 
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Kluyver (1930) interpreted different anaerobic fermentations as similar 
transfers of hydrogen to acceptors other than oxygen. 

The hypothesis that photosynthesis can he placed alongside with 
other biological oxidation-reductions and interpreted as an intermolecular 
exchange of hydrogen atoms between water and carbon dioxide, was first 
discussed by Thnnberg (1923), but the credit for its clear formulation, 
based on the analaysis of the metabolism of sulfur bacteria (which will 
be discussed in chapter Y), belongs to wan iNTiel (1931). Starting from 
Kluyver and Donker’s generalization of YTieland’s ideas, wan Niel pro- 
claimed photosynthesis to be a hydrogen transfer from water to carbon 
dioxide in the higher plants, and from other hydrogen '^donors to carhon 
dioxide in bacteria. 

In spontaneous metabolic processes, the transfer of hydrogen atoms 
(or electrons) always occurs downhill, that is, in the direction of 
decreasing oxidation-reduction potentials. The substance with higher 
(more positive) potential yields its hydrogen to the substance with the 
lower (more negative) potential. In photosynthesis, which is the reverse 
of respiration, the hydrogen atoms must be mowed ‘^uphill,'' from a 
system with a lower potential — 02 /H 2 C> — to the system with a higher 
potential — C 02 /{CH 20 } — flight being relied upon to give the necessary 
^^push.” 

The reduction of carhon dioxide to the carbohydrate level requires 
the hydrogenation of two C=0 double bonds, and thus the transfer of 
four hydrogen atoms: 

H 

(3. 10) 0==C=O -h 4 H > HO— C— OH 

H 

The primary product of photosynthesis, according to (3.10) is JorTaal- 
dehyde hydrate. However, van ISTieFs theory does not require the forma- 
tion of this compound as an intermediate in photosynthesis, since it can 
equally well be applied to the reduction of a larger molecule (e. g., of a 
carboxylic acid, It'OOOH), into which CO 2 has been incorporated in a 
preliminary reaction step. 

The four hydrogen atoms required in (3.10) can be provided by either 
two or four water molecules: 

(3.11) 2 H 2 O >02+4H or 

(3.12) 4 H 2 O > 2 H 2 O 2 4- 4 H > O 2 + 2 H 2 O -f 4 H 

The over-all reaction of normal photosynthesis becomes, with (3.11): 

(3.13) CO 2 + 2 H 2 O >H2C(0H)2 4- O 2 > {CH 2 O} -f H 2 O + O 2 

and with (3.12): 

(3.14) CO 2 + 4 H 2 O V H2C(0H)2 H- 2 H 2 O 4- O 2 

■ ICH 2 O} 4- 3 H 2 O -4- O 2 
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We prefer the second alternative, because the probability of one water 
molecule losing both its hydrogen atoms in succession seems to be smaller 
than that of two different water molecules contributing one hydrogen 
atom each (and the remaining hydroxyl radicals reacting to water and 
oxygen). One of the two water molecules -which enter reaction (3.13), 
and three of the four which enter reaction (3.14), are recovered at the 
end, and could be cancelled out in the equations, if it were not desirable 
to underline that hydrogen atoms from several water molecules partici- 
pate in the reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide. 

If we add the '^intermolecular hydrogen transfer^’ theory as scheme 
(d) to the three schemes listed on page 52, and consider the origin of 
oxygen according to all four of them, we find that only the oldest scheme, 
(<z), suggests that all oxygen comes from carbon dioaide; schemes (5) and 
(d) predict that all of it should come from water; while according to scheme 
(c), one part of oxygen must come from carbon dioxide and another part 
from water. The last conclusion is based on the consideration that, since 
the two hydroxyl groups in II 2 CO 3 are eq-uivalent, they must contribute 
equally to the production of oxygen. After the hydration 

(3.15) CO 2 -f H 2 O 0=C (OH) 2 

one-half the oxygen atoms in the hydroxyl groups have their origin in 
water and one-half in carbon dioxide. If the hydration is followed im- 
mediately by decomposition into H 2 CO and O 2 , the proportion of oxygen 
which originated in water can he one-half (if all oxygen comes from the 
hydroxyl groups), one-third (if all three O atoms in II2CO3 contribute 
equally to the formation of oxygen), or one-fourth (if one oxygen atom in 
O 2 must come from the C===0 group). However, reaction (3.15) is, 
usually, not a single transformation, but a series of repeated hydrations 
and dehydrations, and as a result the ratio of oxygen atoms in H 2 COS 
which originally belonged to water or carbon dioxide, gradually ap- 
proaches the ratio of these atoms in all available molecules of these two 
compounds. Since water is present in large excess, practically all oxygen 
atoms in H 2 CO 3 will ultimately be contributed by water. However, the 
hydration and dehydration of carbon dioxide are slow reactions (c/. 
Chapter 3, page 175) and since plants apparently do not contain the 
enzyme (carbonic anhydrase) which accelerates them (c/. Chapter 15, 
page 380), the equilibration of CO 2 and H 2 CO 3 takes a measurable time, 
and the contribution of carbon dioxide to the oxygen production accord- 
ing to scheme (c) must onlylgradually^^drop^from an initial maximum 
(H, 34, or yi) to zero. 

The existence of a heavy isotope of oxygen, made possible a direct 
check bf these”predictions — a striking example of the possibilities inherent 
in the method of ^‘isotopic tracers,^' Ruben, Randall, Kamen and Hyde 
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(1941) introduced heavy oxygen (O^®) into the carbon dioxide and water 
used for photasynthesis of Chlorella, and determined the concentration 
of the heavy isotope in the liberated oxygen. The results are given in 
table 3.yi. It shovrs that the proportion of in oxygen is under all 


Tabl^ 3.VI 

Isotopic Ra-tio jin' Oxtqen EvonvPD nsr PHorosTOTHEsrs bv Chix)RELla ® 
(after RuBEif, Randale, KaA£EN and Hyde) 


lExpt. 

N-q. 

Substrate 

Time between 
dissolviag 
KHCOs -h KiCOs 
and start of 

Oi colleetion, 
min. 

Time at 
end of Oj 
collection, 
min. 

Per cent 0“ in 

HiO 

HCOs- + COs- 

O* 

1 

XILCOz, 0.09 M 

0 


0.85 

0.20 



K 2 CO 3 , 0.09 Af 

45 

110 

0.85 

0.41& 

0.84 



110 

225 

0.85 

0.55& 

0.85 



225 

350 

0.85 

0.61 

0.86 

2 

KHCOj, 0.14 ill" 

0 


0.20 




KaCOs, 0.06 iir 

40 

110 

0.20 

0.50 

0.20 



110 

185 

0.20 

0.40 

0.20 

3 

KHCO 3 , 0.06 if 

0 


0.20 

0.68 



KaCOa, 0.14 if 

10 

50 

0.20 


0.21 



50 

165 

0,20 

0.57 

0.20 


** The volume of evolved oxygen was large compared with, the amount of atmospheric oxygen present 
at the beginning of the experiment. 

Calcolated valxies. 


circumstances equal to its proportion, in. water, and independent of its 
concentration in the carbonate — thus disproving the hypotheses (a) and 
(c). As each experiment progresses, the isotopic exchange between 
carbon dioxide and water, brought about by reaction (3.15), tends to 
equalize the isotope distributions in the two reaction components; but 
since the concentration of HCOs” is high and that of CO 2 low (c/. page 
178), the equalization proceeds slowly and several collections of oxygen 
can be made before its completion. In chapter 26 (Volume II), we will 
encounter an additional quantitative argument against Willstatter and 
Stoll’s scheme (c) — ^tbe inability of the hydration reaction (3.15) to keep 
pace with photosynthesis in very intense light. 

The fact that most if not all oxygen molecules liberated by photo- 
synthesis, originate from water, was confirmed by Vinogradov and Teis 
(1941) who determined the density of water synthesized from this oxy- 
gen, and proved that the isotopic composition of the latter is similar to 
that of oxygen in natural water (rather than to that of oxygen in carbon 
dioxide) . 

As to the two schemes, (b) and (d), which predict that all oxygen 
should come from water, the difference between them is that the older 
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oae assumes the intermediate formation of molecular hydrogen^ while the 
newer one postulates a transfer of hydrogen atoms from water to carbon 
dioxide (either directly, or through the intermediary of catalysts). We 
prefer the second theory because the intermediate formation of molecular 
hydrogen in photosynthesis could hardly ha\re remained unnoticed. 

After haring characteri25ed in general terms, the chemical nature of 
photosynthesis, it seems appropriate to add a similar general description 
of its physical nature, by classifying photosynthesis as a sensitized photo- 
chemical reaction. It must be sensitized by a pigment, because the reac- 
tion substrate (COs + H 2 O) does not absorb visible light. The concept 
of sensitization is familiar from the photographic plate, from so-called 
^'photodynamic effects” in biology, and from many photochemical reac- 
tions in vitro. In the exact sense of the term, sensitization means a 
photochemical reaction induced by a light-absorbing substance which is 
not itself 'permanently affected by the reaction. True sensitizers are thus 
substances which act as catalysts in light However, substances are often 
called "sensitizers'^ even if they take an active part in the photochemical re- 
action (as this is probably the case in most photodynamic e:ffects). We 
cannot entirely avoid using "sensitization” and "sensitizer” in the usual 
loose manner, and shall therefore speak of " photocatalysts ” when desir- 
ing to emphasize that we are dealing with a case of " true ” sensitization. 

Chlorophyll is a photocatalyst, since no decrease in the concentration 
of chlorophyll in leaves has been observed after intense photosynthesis 
(c/. Chapter 19, page 549). Therefore, only truly photocatalytic reac- 
tions can be adduced as imitations of photosynthesis in vitro. This has 
often been neglected by investigators who have attempted to reproduce 
photosynthesis outside the living cell, as will be demonstrated by many 
examples in chapter 4. 
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Chapter 4 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS AND RELATED PROCESSES 
OUTSIDE THE 1IVTN& CELL 

Complete pkotosyntliesis — ^that is, reduction of carbon dioxide to 
carbohydrates, and oxidation of water to oxygen, at low temperature 
and with no energy supply except -visible light — ^has never been achieved 
outside the living cell. What has been, accomplished were at best par- 
tial’^ successes, reactions which in some future time may (or may not) 
be integrated into a complete reconstruction of photosynthesis in vitro. 

In attempting to divest photosynthesis of its association with the 
living state, one may begin with the living cell, tear it down, and observe 
the effects of this procedure on the different aspects of photosynthesis; 
or one may build up from simple light-sensitive oxidation-reduction 
systems to more complicated ones, with an eye on the maximum con- 
version of light into chemical energy. 

Some investigators have been too impatient to use either of these 
gradual approaches, and have spent unprofitable years in attempts to 
reproduce photosynthesis in toto by experiments which deserve to be 
called alchemistic rather than chemical. 

A. Photosynthesis by Dried Leaves, Isolated Chloro- 

PLASTS AND CHLOROPHYLL PREPARATIONS'^ 

1 . Leaf Powders and Isolated Chloroplasts 

In 1881, Engclmann stated that '‘as soon as the structure of the 
chlorophyll-bearing bodies is destroyed, the capacity for oxygen pro- 
duction ceases at once and forever.^^ Siace then, the association of 
photosynthesis with, the living state of the cells has been one of the 
fundamental facts of plant physiology. It was observed again and 
again, that freezing, drying, boiling or poisoning puts an immediate end 
to photosynthesis. Many tissues can live and function outside the body; 
a heart will beat for days in a physiological salt solution, but the cMoro- 
plasts cease functioning the moment the cell is destroyed or damaged. 

In 1901, Friedel reported that 'povodered. leaves, dried at lOO® C. and mixed with 
glycerol extracts from fresh leaves, produce oxygen and consume carbon dioxide in 

* Bibliography, page M. 
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light. Similar observations were described by Macchiati (1903)* HoweTer, Harroy 
(1901), Herzog (1902), Molisch (1904) and Bernard (1904, 1905) failed to confirm them, 
and Friedel found himself unable to reproduce his earlier positiv-e results later in the 
same year (1901^), a failure -which he attributed to the ineffi-ciency of autumnal leaves. 

While dead or brokea cells certainly are unable to carry out com'plete 
photosynthesis, they may maintain a limited capacity for evolving oxygen 
in light (without a concurrent reduction of carbon dioxide). This was 
first noticed in 1888 by Haberlandt and in 1896 by Ewart, who observed 
that isolated chloro'plasts (obtained by grinding leaves under water) 
liberate a small quantity of oxygen when exposed to light. Similar 
observations with dried leaf powders were made by Molisch. in 1904. 

The matter rested there for twenty years, until Molisch came back 
to it in 1925. He confirmed the evolution of oxygen by leaves which 
-were dried for three or four days at 39—35° O., and often kept in a desic- 
cator for several weeks. Some leaves produced oxygen even after having 
been heated to 84^ for five hours. To obtain oxygen, dried leaves had 
to be powdered under water and the mixture illuminated without straining. 
Leaves killed by freezing also produced oxygen in light. Inman (1935) 
repeated the experiments of Ewart and Molisch. Fresh leaves of 
Trifolium repens^ Zea mats and Melilotus alba were ground with sand 
and the remaining whole cells removed by filtration. The suspension of 
broken and unbroken chloroplasts, obtained in this way, produced 
oxygen upon illumination. Positive results were obtained also with 
leaves dried for several days at 30-35° before powdering. The leaves 
lost their capacity for evolving oxygen more quickly if they were first 
macerated and then dried, instead of drying first and powdering after- 
wards. The alga, Nostoc, was able to evolve oxygen even after having 
been kept in the dry state for eighteen months. Addition of protein- 
digesting enzymes (e. g., trypsin) prevented the evolution of oxygen by 
leaf powders. (Photosynthesis by unbroken cells was not affected by 
trypsin.) The production of oxygen was limited to the pH range 5-7, 
with a sharp maximum at a pH of 5.5. Inman (1938) stressed the 
similarity between the effects of temperature, acidity, and trypsin on 
the oxygen evolution by leaf triturates and on the den atu ration of 
proteins, and suggested that the oxygen liberation is catalyzed by an 
enzyme. According to Inman (1938^), the evolution of oxygen can also 
be demonstrated with the isolated cell contents of the giant cells of 
Nitella and Valonia macrophysa, and with press juices from clover leaves 
and Euglena viridis. 

In all these experiments, oxygen formation could he proved only 
hy the luminescence of BeijerincFs bacteria; the rate of its evolution 
was unknown, but certainly very small; and the whole process lasted 
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for not more than an hour. All this seems to point to a decomposition 
of a limited quantity of a peroxide, either left in the leaves as a residue 
from normal metabolism, or accumulated by ^ost moTtem processes. 
Yamafuji and coworkers have observed that dried vegetable and aEdmal 
tissues form small quantities of peroxide (c/. page 78). This peroxide, 
slowly accumulated in darkness or in diffuse light, could decompose 
suddenly upon exposure to strong light (particularly if chlorophyll is 
present as a sensitizer), thus producing the burst of oxygen observed 
by Molisch and Inman. 

If this explanation is correct, the oxygen evolution hy dried leaves is 
not directly related to photosynthesis (except for the fact that it, too, 
may be sensitized by chlorophyll). However, the experiments of Hill 
(1937, 1939, 1940) favor another hypothesis — ^that the oxygen evolution 
by leaf powders bears a significant relation to the production of oxygen 
in photosynthesis. 

In Hills first experiments (1937, 1939), a chloroplast suspension was 
obtained from leaves of Stellaria me&ia^ Lamium alhnm and other plants, 
by grinding in a phosphate-buffered 10% sucrose solution (pH 7.9), and 
filtering through glass wool. The suspension was mixed with a solution 
of hemoglobin, under exclusion of air. The evolution of oxygen (in 
light of 40,000 lux) was measured spectrophotometrically by observing 
the conversion of hemoglobin into oxyhemoglobin. However, oxygen was 
found only when an dqveons leaf extract was added to the suspension. 
(This extract was prepared by grinding leaves under acetone, filtering, 
drying the filtrate and extracting the residue with water.) In further 
developing these experiments. Hill observed that the leaf extract can be 
replaced by a yeast extract, and that the efficiency of the latter was 
dependent on its content of organic iron compounds. Finally, he 
found that the oxygen evolution can also be brought about by the 
addition of ferric 'potassiicra oxalate, thus allowing him to dispense with 
cell extracts of unknown composition. The illumination of an air-free 
mixture of chloroplasts with ferric potassium oxalate and hemoglobin, 
causes a rapid appearance of oxyhemoglobin, and a reduction of 
to Te+^" (detectable, for example, by means of dipyridyl) . In the dark, 
the original state is slowly restored again. The total quantity of oxyhemo- 
globin produced in this experiment, depends on the quantity of ferric 
salt taken, while the initial velocity of oxidation is determined by the 
quantity of the chloroplasts. The most active wave lengths are those 
around 600 m/x (thus pointing to chlorophyll as the sensitizing agent). 

The maximum rate of oxygen evolution by a chloroplast susqpencion in 
the presence of ferric oxalate, was about equal to the rate of oxygen 
liberation by a snspension. of whole cells (from the same leaves) in the 
presence of carbon dioxide, but was only one-tenth of the rate of photo- 
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syathesis of the intact leaf (if all three rates were related to the same 
quaatity of chlorophyll). 

Oae may attempt to explain HilPs results by a chlorophyll-sensitized 
oxidation of a peroxide by ferric oxalate (c/. Eq. 4.1). As pointed out 
by Kautsky (1938) ferric oxalate itself oxidizes hydrogen peroxide in 
violet and ultraviolet light; this reaction could easily be sensitized by 
chlorophyll. However^ the total quantity of oxygen obtained in Hill’s 
experiments would require the presence in the chloroplasts of 0.1 mole 
per liter of the peroxide, which is not plausible. Furthermore, only 
one-half a gram atom of oxygen was produced for one gram atom of re- 
duced ferric iron. For the oxidation of a peroxide, this ratio would be 1 : 1 . 

ligh-t 

( 4 . 1 ) + h H2O2 > re++ -+- H+ -f- i O2 

Thus, the substrate of oxidation must be an oxide (e. g. water) rather 
than a ‘peroxide: 

(4.2) Fe'^++ -f i H,0 I-e++ + H+ -f- i Oj 

Equation (4.2) suggests that Hill’s reaction is a chlorophyll-sensitized 
reversal of the familiar oxidation of ferrous to ferric iron by oxygen, just 
as photosynthesis is a reversal of the familiar process of combustion of 
carbohydrates - 

In photosynthesis, oxygen can be liberated regardless of its partial 
pressure in the atmosphere. In Hill’s first experiments with isolated 
chloroplasts, oxygen was evolved (in absence of hemoglobin) only if the 
partial pressure of this gas was less than 1 mm. in experiments with 
leaf extracts, and 4 mm. in experiments with ferric oxalate. Hill and 
Scarisbrick (1940^ found, however, that the limitation was caused by 
the reoxidation of ferrous oxalate by oxygen. If .potassium ferricyanide 
(which does not itself cause an evolution of oxygen by the chloroplasts 
in light) was added to the mixture, it reoxidized ferrous oxalate more 
rapidly than did oxygen, and thus allowed the latter to accumulate, 
independently of its partial pressure, until its total quantity was equiva- 
lent to the maximum quantity of oxyhemoglohin obtainable from the 
same preparation. 

If no exhaustion of the oxidant (ferric oxalate) was allowed to occur, 
the evolution of oxygen could be maintained for several hours; however, 
it gradually became weaker, and sank to zero after five or six hours of 
illumination. 

Hill and Scarisbrick (1940^) investigated the effects of different 
external factors on the initial rate of liberation of oxygen and reduction 
of ferric oxalate by chloroplasts. For the determination of ferrous 
oxalate, they used the reduction of methemoglobin to hemoglobin (a 
method which they considered more reliable than the complex formation 
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with l,l'-dipyridyl). The amount of liemoglobiiiiv'as measuxed spectro- 
photometrically^ hy oxidizing it to oxyhenioglobin. Thus, in practice, 
the evolution of oxygen was determined by measuring the rate of for- 
mation of oxyhemoglobin in anaerobic mixtures of chloroplasts with 
ferric oxalate and hemoglobin, while the reduction of ferric oxalate was 
determined by measuring the same rate in aerobic mixtures of chloroplasts 
with ferric oxalate and methemoglobin. 

The rates obtained by the second method were lower, but better re- 
producible than those calculated from anaerobic experiments. The cause 
of this difference was the slowness of the methemoglobin-ferrons oxalate 
reaction, which “ limited the over-all process, making it less sensitive to 
poisons (but more sensitive to temperature) . Thus, values obtained in 
anaerobic experiments, though less consistent, are more significant, being 
free from such artificial limitation. 



Light intensity^ foot-candl« 

Fia. 6. — Effect of varying light intensity on the rate of evolution of oxygen by 
chloroplasts (after Hill and Scaristrick 1940^). 

Fe concentration, 4 X 10~^ mole per L Chloraplast suspension, 0.4 ml. Circles, 
extreme values; dots, mean values. 

The effect of light intensity on the rate of oxyhemoglobin production 
by chloroplasts from Stellaria media is illustrated by figure 6. It shows 
the phenomenon of '‘light saturation,’’ typical of true photosynthesis 
(Tol. II, Chapter 28) and occurring in the same region (— 4(),0()0 lux) 
of intensities. The occurrence of light saturation shows that Hill’s reac- 
tion includes a nonphot ochemical process of limited velocity, in addition 
to the photochemical process proper. We know now that different enzy- 
matic reactions may become “limiting” in photosynthesis under appro- 
priate conditions, as, for instance, if slowed down by a specific poison. 
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The reaction responsible for the inhibition of photosyntlicsis by cyanide 
probably is associated with the entry oj carhcn dioxide into the photo- 
synthetic apparatus (c/. Chapter 12). Since carbon dioxide does not 
participate in Hiirs reaction, it appears natural that this reaction is not 
af ected by cyanide. (Less easily understandable is the indifference of 
this reaction to hydroxylami'ney which, according to page 313, is a 
specific poison for the oxygen-liberating ensiymatie system in photo- 
synthesis.) Urethans, on the other hand, which inhibit photosynthesis 
in the “light-limited^^ as well as in the “enzyme-limited'^ state, also 
inhibit Hill's reaction. Ethylurethane, for example, causes a 50% in- 
hibition in a 0.6% solution, while phenylurethan produces the same 
effect in a concentration of only 4 X 10"^%. (The ratio of the eflSciencies 
is 1500, as compared with 450 in true photosynthesis, cj. table 12.VHI). 

The teTn^erature coefficient of hemoglobin oxidation by ferric oxalate 
in the presence of chloroplasts is 1.3 to 1,4 (while that of methemoglobin 
reduction is 1.8 to 1.0). This Talue is smaller than the temperature 
coefficient of photosynthesis in the light-saturated state ( > 2) (c/. Vol. II, 
Chapter 31), but figure 6 shows that the conditions of Hill's measurements 
were not those of complete light saturation. 

These results cannot be fully appreciated in the present chapter, 
because the corresponding relationships in photosynthesis will first be 
discussed in chapters 12, 28 and 31. The assumption that Hill's reaction 
represents “one half of complete photosynthesis" (photochemical oxi- 
dation of water, with ferric oxalate as a substitute oxidant taking the 
place of carbon dioxide) , seems to be in agreement with most observations 
(the most notable exception being the insensitivity of Hill's reaction to 
hydroxylamine) . If this interpretation is correct, it means that broken 
or dried chloroplasts retain an important part of their normal photo- 
catalytic capacity — ^they can still produce oxygen from water in light. 
However, they are not able any more to transfer hydrogen to carbon 
dioxide as acceptor, and thus cannot synthesize organic matter. 

In chapter 7, we shall discuss several alternative theories of the 
primary photochenadcal reaction in photosynthesis — some envisaging a 
direct participation of carbon dioxide in this reaction, others interpreting 
it as a photoxidation of water, with the hydrogen being first transferred 
to an unknown intermediary acceptor. Hill's experiments fit best into 
this second picture. If, in living cells, the hydrogen atoms find their 
way from the primary acceptor to carbon dioxide, with the help of a 
nonphotochemieal enzymatic apparatus, it appears plausible that this 
apparatus may be destroyed by drying or crushing the cells, while the 
photochemical mechanism remains more or less intact. 

A recent observation of Erenkel (c/. page 264) makes it probable 
(but by no means certain) that the first transformation of carbon dioxide 
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in plLotosyntliesis takes place outside the chloroplasts. This may explain 
why isolated chloroplasts are unable to use carhon dioxide as oxidant, 
even if they are capable of oxidizing water in light. 

Attempts to take the photosynthetie mechanism apart in order to 
find out how it works have been for a long time as unsuccessful as the 
proverbial farmer’s attempt to get at the source of golden eggs by killing 
the goose which laid them. Hill’s experiments represent the first step 
forward in this direction, and their continuation appears of great interest. 
(A confirmation of his results was contributed by French and co workers, 
1942.) They support the conclusion, derived by van Kiel and Gafifron 
from experiments with bacteria and anaerobically treated algae (c/. Chap- 
ters 5 and 6) , that the two partial processes of oxygen evolution and car- 
bon dioxide reduction are largely independent, and can be investigated 
separately. While van 'Niel and Gaffron showed that it is possible to 
substitute in photosynthesis other reductants for water, HiH’s observa- 
tions indicate that ferric salts can be substituted for carbon dioxide as 
oridants in this process. 

Hill’s original experiments with leaf and yeast extracts, as well as 
the earlier qualitative observations of Friedel and Moliseh (in which, 
too, leaf extracts in glycerol or water were found necessary to bring 
about the evolution of oxygen by leaf powders) make it seem probable 
that these extracts contain organic oxidants which can be used to oxidize 
water, in the presence of illuminated chloroplasts, instead of ferric 
oxalate. In the case of leaf extracts, the oxidants may well be identical 
with the intermediate hydrogen acceptors in true photosynthesis. It 
would be important to identify these oxidants by systematic analysis. 

One can ask whether Hill’s reaction is sinoilar to true photosynthesis 
from the point of view of conversion of light into chemical energy. Ferric 
salts are much stronger oxidants than carbon dioxide. At pH 8, where 
Hill’s reaction proceeds most easily, the potential of an oxygen electrode 
is — 0.75 volt and thus almost equal to the normal potential of the 
nonassociated ferri— ferro system (—0.77 volt). However, ferric oxalate 
solutions are strongly associated, and their potential is therefore much 
less negative. The reduction of potassium ferricyanide by ferrous oxa- 
late, cf. page 64, proves it to be > —0.49 volt. Therefore, the photo- 
chemical oxidation of water by ferric oxalate must lead to the conversion 
of a considerable amount of light energy into chemical energy — even if 
this amount is much smaller than that utilized in true photosynthesis. 

2. Experiments with Chlorophyll Preparations 

Of all chemical components of plants, the only one which is clearly 
indispensable for photosynthesis is the green pigment chlorophyll. 
Ingen-Housz, in 1779, established that only green parts of plants improve 
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the air in light. Whenever red, brown or blue cells have been, found 
capable of photosynthesis, it could always be proved that they, too, 
contain the green pigment, even though its color may be mashed by 
carotenoids or anthocyanins. 

It was natural therefore that attempts to repeat photosynthesis 
outside the plant have centered on chlorophyll preparations. The re- 
sults have been disappointing, and we need only devote a few lines to 
these experiments. 

Kobody has ever claimed to have achieved photosynthesis by illximiiiating a 
chloro'phyll solution in an organic solvent in the presence of carbon dioxide; but a few 
negative experiments on this subject have been published by von Euler (1909). Usher 
and Priestley (19060 have asserted that chlorophyll JUtyis on gelatin produce hydrogen 
peroxide and formaldehyde when exposed to light and carbon dioxide. But this claim, 
although supported by Schryver (1910), was discredited by Ewart (1908), von Euler 
(1909), Schiller and Baur (1912), Warner (1914=) and Wager (1914:), who proved that, 
although some formaldehyde can be found after the illumination of chlorophyll films in 
air, it originates in the oxidation of chlorophyll and not in the reduction of carbon 
dioxide. Willstatter and Stoll (1918) asserted that no formaldehyde is produced at all, 
if pure chlorophyll preparations are used. Chodat and Schweizer (1915) claimed the 
formation of formaldehyde and hydrogen peroxide hy the illumination of chlorophyll 
precipitated on calcium carbonate; but Willstatter and Stoll (1918) failed to confirm 
this claim. It was thought hy Willstatter and Stoll that chlorophyll is contained in 
the leaves ia the colloidal state; they therefore carried out some experiments on the 
photosynthetic activity of colloidal chlorophyll solutions in, 'water, with completely 
negative results. They also tried the addition of peroxidase (on the assumption that 
the completion of photosynthesis requires the decomposition of a peroxide) , but without 
success. Knoll, Matthews and Crist (1988) have described an oxygen evolution caused 
by the addition of catalase to illuminated aqueous solutions of sodium chlorophyllide 
and carbonate, but details of this experiment have never been published. 

Ve shall find in chapter 14 proofs of the existence in the plant cells 
of a chlorophyll-protein complex. The preservation of this complex 
may be necessary to mamtain the photosynthetic capacity of chlorophyll. 
Different methods to extract the chlorophyll— protein complex from leaves 
have been perfected, and these extracts have been found to possess 
some of the properties of the chlorophyll in the leaf, e. g,, its absorption 
spectrum, chemical stability and fluorescence. ISTevertheless, they, too, 
lack photosynthetic capacity {cf. Smith 1938). Eisler and Portheim 
(1923) claimed that artificial chlorophyll protein complexes (prepared by 
adding horse serum to chlorophyll solutions) were able to reduce carbon 
dioxide and liberate oxygen in light, but their methods were crnde, and 
the promised detailed publication has not materialized. 

The incapacity of chlorophyll-protein complexes to bring about 
photosynthesis appears natural if we remember that even isolated 
chloroplasts maintain, at the utmost, only a vestige of their normal 
photosynthetic activity. The question to ask about chlorophyll prepara- 
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tioms is not whether they are capable of complete photosynthesis, but 
whether they too, retain some properties reminiscent of the part which 
chlorophyll plays in photosynthesis. As shown in chapter 3, this part 
is the utilization oj light energy for hydrogen transfer against the gradient 
of chemical potential. Chlorophyll may achieve this either by a purely 
physical transfer of energy to a cellular oxidation-reduction system, or, 
more probably, by direct chemical participation in such a system. 
Consequently, what we ask is whether chlorophyll in vitro forms a 
reversible oxidation-reduction system and, if it does, whether the oxi- 
dizing capacity of its oxidized form, or the reducing capacity of its 
reduced form (or both) are enhanced by the absorption of light. 

Indications that chlorophyll in vitro actually possesses the properties 
of a light-activated oxidation-reduction catalyst, have been found by 
Rabinowitch and Weiss (1€37) in experiments which shall be discussed 
in chapter 18. Some observations of Baur (1035), Baur and Fricker 
(1937), and Baur, Gloor and Ktinzler (1928), which point in the same 
direction, will be described later in the present chapter (page 90). These 
interesting, but as yet inconclusive results are the only indications 
that chlorophyll outside the cell does retain certain of the properties 
which make it most important single organic compound on earth 
as long as it is contained in hving plant cells. 

B. The Photochemical. Oxidation of Water* 

We now leave the living cell and the products obtained from it and 
consider nonbiochemical systems whose behavior is of interest from the 
point of view of artificial photosynthesis. 

The essence of photosynthesis is the reduction of the oxidant of an 
oxidation-reduction system of a higher potential (carbon dioxide— carbo- 
hydrate) by the reductant of a system of a much lower potential 
(oxygen-water), with light supplying the necessary energy. The differ- 
ence in total internal energy between the substrates and products of 
photosynthesis is 112 kcal per gram atom of carbon; the difference in 
free energy is a few calories larger {cf. Table S.Y). Complete artificial 
photosynthesis should bridge this whole gap at once. However, all 
experiments which help to narrow it, may be considered as helpful 
partial solutions. The bridging may begin at either end or in the middle. 
It may include photochemical or nonphotochemical reactions likely to 
bring the two reacting systems closer together. Nonphotochemical 
reactions cannot contribute to the bridging of the energy gap; but they 
can make the solution easier, by substituting catalytic reactions with 
low activation barriers for reactions with the same net heat effect, but 
with a larger energy of activation. 

* Bibliograph.y, page 95. 
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The experiments on isolated chloroplasts, descrihed on page 63 
et seq., as as considerations based on bacterial metabolism, {cf. 
Chapter 5), make it feasible that one (and perhaps the only) photo- 
chemical reaction in photosynthesis may be the transfer of hydrogen from 
water to an intermediate acceptor. Consequently, in our search for a 
model of photosynthesis in vitro j we are concerned, in the first place, 
with the photochemical ox^idaiion of water by substances thermodynami- 
eally incapable of achieving this oxidation in the dark. 

The liberation of oxygen from water can occur by ^^self-oxidation'’ 
(dismntation), 

light 

(4.3) HaO + HaO 2 Ha H- O 2 - 137 Iccal or 

light 

(4.4) H 2 O -f- BCaO > Ha "f* (H202)aqi. — 91 kca.1 

or (if hydrogen is taken over by an acceptor by an oxidation- 
reduction: 

light 

(4.5) HaO ^ O 2 +- {2H } or 

light 

(4.6) 2 HaO {2H} 

where brackets indicate acceptor molecules. 

Reactions (4.3) to (4.6) can be brought about by direct absorption of 
ultraviolet light by water, or they can be sensitized. If, in (4.5) and 

(4.6) , the acceptor itself is the light-absorbing species, the reaction is a 
photoxidation of the acceptor^ rather than a true photocatalysisj and can 
only be called sensitized’' in the wider sense defined on page 56. 

Fox the sake of simplicity, we do not speak here of the possibility 
that an acceptor can be provided also for hydroxyl radicals or oxygen 
atoms, so that the primary products of oxidation will be complexes of 
the type {OH}, {OH } 2 or {O 2 }, rather than free molecules of oxygen or 
hydrogen peroxide {cf. Chapter 11). 

Any of reactions (4.3) to (4.6) can provide an appropriate first step 
towards artificial photosynthesis. To complete the process, carbon diox- 
ide must be reduced by hydrogen or by the hydrogenated acceptor {H }. 

In addition to the photodismutations, (4.3) and (4.4), and the phot- 
oxidations, (4.5) and (4.6), we shall also consider here the ‘^photaut- 
oxidation'’: 

light 

(4.7) H 2 O i O 2 ^ (H202)aq. - 23 kcal 

(The term ‘‘^autoxidation'’ for ‘^oxidation hy molecular oxygen” is ugly, 
but has come into general use.) This reaction could be useful as a first 
step in artificial photosynthesis only if hydrogen peroxide were able to 
reduce carbon dioxide. This question will be discussed on page 79 
and answered in the negative. We have nevertheless added (4.7) to 
the other forms of photochemical oxidation of water, because this reaction 
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must be considered whenever the oxidation of water takes place in the 
presence of air. 


1 . Decomposition of Water in Ultraviolet Light 

The direct photochemical decomposition of water into hydrogen and 
oxygen according to equation (4.3) was described by Coehn (1910) and 
Coehn and Grote (1912). A. photostationary state is established in 
ultraviolet-illuminated water vapor, with light accelerating hoth its 
decomposition and the recomhination of hydrogen and oxygen (Berthelot 
and Gau dechon 1910). 

The decomposition according to (4.4), i. e., with the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide, was discovered by Thiele (1908) and Kernbaum 
(1909). Tian (1916) suggested the existence, in ultraviolet-illuminated 
liquid water, of a stationary state involving photochemical formation 
and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. If oxygen is present, all 
hydrogen formed hy (4.4) is taken away, making it possible for hydrogen 
peroxide to accumulate, and the net effect is a peroxide formation 
according to equation (4.6). 

In these investigations, a mercury arc was used, and the decomposition was caused 
mainly by the first resonance line of mercury (189 m^t), which is strongly absorbed by 
quartz walls and only weakly absorbed by water. A more rapid decomposition can he 
achieved by means of a hydrogen discharge tube with a fluorite window, as used by 
Terenin and Neujmin (1934, 1935, 1936). The active wave lengths are 130-140 mju, 
which fall into the second absorption band of water. In this region, water decomposes 
into ■+ H (the asterisk indicating electronic excitation) , as proved by the emission 
of OH bands in fluorescence. The prunary process in the first absorption band of 
water, situated below 178-179 m/i, may be either: 

H20=" ^ oh -h H, or H 2 O* Ha -h O (Goodeve and Stein, 1931) 
or (in the liquid state) : 

H20=^ + H 2 O -4- H 2 O- 

The direct phatochemical decompositioa of water solves a large part 
of the difficulties involved iu artificial photosynthesis (it accumulates 
energy and liberates oxygen), but it does not solve all of them, because 
neither hydrogen molecules nor hydrogen atoms prove capable of reducing 
carbon dioxide. The reaction between molecular hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide will be discussed in more detail on page 83; as to atomic hydrogen, 
Harteck (1933) found that the admission of hydrogen atoms to carbon 
dioxide gas does not produce more than traces of formaldehyde. 

2. Mercury-Sensitized Decomposition of Water 

We now go over to sensitized photodecompositions of water. The 
first extension of the photochemically active range towards the visible 
can be achieved by using merenry va'por as a sensitizer. 
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Wood (1925) found that water vapor containing mereur 7 decomposes when illnnai- 
nated with the resonance line (253.6 m/i) of mercury. Senftleben and Rehren (1926) 
investigated the reaction more closely by measuring the heat conductivity of the illumi- 
nated mixture. In a closed vessel, the illumination leads to a photostationary state. 
Gaviola and Wood (1928) have given spectroscopic proofs of the presence in this state 
of free hydroxyl radicals (OH) and of mercury hydride molecules (HgH). According 
to Beutler and Rabinowitch (1930) these are the primary products of the reaction: 

liglt 

(4.8) (Hg)g -H (HaO)^ ^5==^ (HgH)e -f- (OH)g - 95 kcal 

dark 

However, through the recombination of OH radicals, the dissociation of the unstable 
HgH molecules, and other processes competing with (4.8), numerous other products are 
formed, among others, H 2 , O 2 , H 2 O 2 , HgO and free H atoms- Melville (1936) found 
that the uncondensable fraction of the illuminated Hg/H 20 mixture consists mainly of 
hydrogen, and suggested that the equivalent quantity of oxygen is bound in mercurous 
oxide. 

Reaction (4.8) is of the type (4.6), a photoxidation of water by mercury, with the 
transfer of only one hydrogen atom. This reaction is possible, despite the high energy 
of dissociation of water into H and OH (109 heal), because the absorption of the line 
253.6 mjLi brings mercury into a state (®Pi) with an excess energy of 112 kcal per mole. 
This is the first example of how light energy can be utilized for hydrogen transfer against 
the gradient of chemical potential. 

The efficiency of conversion of light energy into chemical energy in reaction (4,8) 
is 90%. However, most of this energy is dissipated hy secondary processes. If the 
hydroxyl radicals decompose into water and oxygen, while the mercury hydride decom- 
poses into mercury and hydrogen, the ultimate result is that a quantum equivalent to 
112 kcal per mole, has produced the reaction | H 2 O — ► ^ H 2 + i O 2 , with a heat effect 
of 27 kcal, corresponding to the conversion of only 25% of light energy into chemical 
energy. This result is actually achieved when the reaction between Hg and H 2 O is 
carried out in a streaming system. Bates and Taylor (1927) found that the decom- 
position products contain 73% H 2 and 27% O 2 . The deficiency of oxygen may be due 
to the incomplete decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. 

3. Seasitization of Water Decomposition by Solids (ZaO and AgCl) 

The photochemical decomposition of water can he extended further 
towards longer waves by the use of solid sensitizers, e. g,, zinc occide and 
silver chloride. However, it is not certain whether the sensitization by 
zinc oxide goes beyond sensitized 'photautoxidation of water, according 
to equation (4.7). This reaction was discovered by Eanr and Heuweiler 
(1927). After oxygen-containing water has been shaken with zinc oxide 
for 10-15 hours in full sunlight, the liquid is found to contain about 
1 X 10~® mole per liter of hydrogen peroxide. According to Baur and 
Heuweiler, no peroxide is formed in air-free solutions; the oxidant is 
thus apparently molecular oxygen. The active light belongs to the near 
ultraviolet (the absorption limit of ZnO lies at 380 ni/.i), and zinc oxide 
seems to act as a true photocatalyst, promoting reaction (4.7) without 
participating in it. 
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Richardson (1939) found that the quantum ^ield of this reaction is 
of the order of 0.1 in weak light, and less at the higher light intensity. 
The rate of peroxide formation shows a light saturations^ similar to 
that occurring in photosynthesis, proving that the photochemical process 
is coupled with a thermal process of limited velocity. (Tor example, 
the photochemical decomposition of water adsorbed at the surface of 
ZnO may be followed by the desorption of the reaction products.) 
The mechanism of this reaction is unknown, but we may assume that 
the primary process is the decomposition of adsorbed water into OH 
and H, made possible by the large heats of adsorption of OH and H on 
zinc oxide. 

liglit 

(4.9) H 2 O (adsorbed) t H (adsorbed) OH (adsorbed) 

dark 

In order to enable reaction (4.9) to occur in the near ultraviolet (that is, 
with light quanta of about 78 kcal per einstein, one einstein being 6 X 10^ 
quanta), the combined heat of adsorption of the radicals mnst he at 
least 35 kcal larger than that of water. 

The assumed primary reaction (4.9) is of the type postulated by 
van Niel for photosynthesis (c/. Eq. 7.1) — photochemical decomposition 
of water, with zinc oxide serving as acceptor for both hydrogen atoms 
and hydroxyl radicals. To explain why hydrogen peroxide is formed 
only in presence of oxygen, we may assume that oxygen molecules 
snatch away the adsorbed hydrogen atoms, thus preventing the reversal 
of reaction (4.9), and leaving to the hydroxyl radicals no other way but 
to recombine to biradicals’’ H 2 O 2 . In this way, the primary photo- 
chemical decomposition of water is again reduced to a ‘‘photautoxida- 
tion,” according to equation (4.7), with its comparatively small energy 
conversion. 

The question arises as to whether the back reaction in (4.9) is com- 
pletely effective in absence of oxygen, or whether some hydrogen atoms 
succeed in recombining to hydrogen molecules, causing an equal num- 
ber of hydroxyl radicals to recombine to H 2 O 2 and giving the net effect 
of sensitized water decomposition (4.4), a result much more significant 
from the point of view of artificial photosynthesis than the photautoxi- 
dation (4.7). Successful achievement of reaction (4.4) would leave us 
with the problem of carbon dioxide reduction by molecular hydrogen 
as the final stage of artificial photosynthesis — a reaction which re- 
quires no additional conversion of energy. True, we do not yet know 
how to conduct it in a reversible way, without spending considerable 
energy on activation; but we shall see in chapter 5, that the so-called 
'H^nallgas bacteria” reduce carbon dioxide to carbohydrates in the dark, 
by means of molecular hydrogen, with up to 40% of the theoretical yield. 
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It is thus an. interesting question whether hydrogen peroxide can be 
obtained by the illumination of ^inc oxide suspensions in the absence oj 
occygen. Baur and ISTeuweiler (1927) gave a negative answer to this 
question, while Tamafuji, HSTishioeda, and Imagawa (1939) asserted that 
a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide is formed even if all oxygen had 
been removed. 

Yogel (1863), Eder (1906) and Sichling (1911), found that water 
over a silver chloride precipitate evolves oxygen if exposed to daylight, 
and this was confirmed by Baur (1908) and Baur and Rehmann (1921). 
However, the amount of gas evolved is small, and the reaction soon stops. 
In contrast to water decomposition by zinc oxide, this reaction is probably 
not a true photocatalysis, but a photoxidation of water by silver chloride: 

light 

(4.10a) Ag+Cl“ ^ Ag -h Cl 

(4.10b) Cl H- H 2 O ^ Cl-^cL. + + OH 

(4.10c) OH > ^ mo H- 1 O 2 

light 

(4.10) Ag-^Cl" + Ag -h Cl-a^. + 1 O 2 ■+ - 25 kcal 

This reaction deserves attention because of the apparent conversion 
of a large part of light energy into chemical energy. If brought about 
by a single quantum at 400 m/u, it would lead to the conversion of about 
35% of absorbed light energy, a yield not attained by any other hnown 
photochemical reaction in visible light. It is, however, not certain 
whether the observations of Vogel, Baur, and Rebmann are correct, 
whether interpretation (4.10) applies to them and, if it does, what the 
quantum yield of this reaction may be. 

4. Photoxidation of Water by Cations 

We have considered mercury vapor and ionic crystal powders as 
sensitizers which enable the photochemical liberation of oxygen from 
water to occur in the medium or near ultraviolet. A third group of 
such sensitizers is found in dissolved cations. 

The only cation whose capacity for photochemical water oxidation has 
heen demonstrated by experiments, is the ceric ion, The normal 

oxidation-reduction potential of the system Ce"*~^^"-Ce'^+ is close to 
— 1.5 volt, that is, far below that of the oxygen electrode. Consequently, 
Qq-Ht-h- ions liberate oxygen from water even in the dark; but this 
process is slow. Baur (1908) noticed that this oxidation can be acceler- 
ated by light, and Weiss and Porret (1937) found that oxygen is produced 
with a quantum yield as high as 0.5. 

The absorption bands of the ceric ions extend from the far ultraviolet 
to the blue-violet region of the visible spectrum. (The molar extinction 
coefficient is about 150 at 409 m/x.) It is likely that absorption every- 
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where in this region is effective in bringing about the reaction 

light 

(4.11) Ce-*-++-»* -h i H 2 O ^ Ce-»++ -h H+ -+ i O* 

Since the oxidation potential of ceric ions is more negative than that of 
molecular oxygen, reaction (4.11) does not convert light into chemical 
energy. 

It is known or suspected (see Rabinow^itch 1942) that the light 
absorption by many other cations also leads to a primary oxidation of 
water, probably, according to the equation: 

light 

(4.12) M+- H 2 O ► M -H 2 O+ 

A. and L. Farkas (1938), who suggested this primary process, pointed 
out that the final state in (4.12) is unstable, and is terminated either by 
a return of the electron to water: 


(4.13) primary back reaction'’) 

or by a chain of transformations of the ion e. g.: 


(4.14) 


H 2 O+ 4* OK- H 2 O 4- OH 

OH 4- OK 

JfjQj ^ H 2 O 4“ § O 2 


At any stage of (4.14), the reaction maybe reversed by a ‘^secondary’’ 
hack reaction, that is, the reoxidation of M by hydroxyl, peroxide or 
oxygen. 

In the ease of the ceric ions, reaction sequence (4.14) has a good 
chance of occurring in preference to a primary or secondary hack reaction. 
With other cations, no oxygen evolution has been observed upon illumi- 
nation (at least, as far as attention has been paid to this point) and this 
can be taken as an indication that the back reactions are more probable 
than the oxidation chain (4.14). The cause most probably lies in the 
relative energies of the different states involved in the process. For 
ceric ions, oxidation releases more energy than the return into the initial 
state, and the probability of the metastable state Ce‘+~^'+'* H 20 "*" undergoing 
a development according to (4.14) is correspondingly high. lathe case 
of other ions (ferric ions, for example) much more energy can he gained 
by the transformation of the metastable complex (Fe“*'’+* H 20 '^) back 
into H 2 O, than by the completion of oxidation according to 

(4.15) ye-^-^-H20+ 4* (OH-)aq. > Fe++- H 2 O -h h H 2 O 2 > - • • (a.s in 4.14) 

The reaction with ferrous oxalate observed by Hill and described on 
page 63 is probably of type (4.12) -(4.14), although it requires sensi- 
tization (by chloroplasts). In this case, the oxygen liberation occurs 
with a considerable yield, despite the unfavorable 'position, of the energy 
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levels. This must be due to an enzymatic mechanism pre-venting a 
primary back reaction of type (4.13), and accelerating the completion 
of the oxidation process. A secondary/ back reaction (reoxidation of 
ferrous oxalate by oxygen) actually was observed by Hill, but this 
reaction is comparatively slow and does not prevent a partial escape of 
oxygen into the atmosphere, or the fixation of oxygen by hemoglobin. 

A hidden/' i. e,, instantaneously reversible, photochemical oxidation 
of water by illuminated cations has also been postulated in the explanation 
of two forms of the '^Becquerel efiect,’' the ^^photovoltaic’' eSect, in 
which the illumination of an oxide-, halide-, or dyestuff -coated electrode 
causes a change of potential, and the ^^photogalvanic effect," in which 
a similar change is induced by the illumination of an electrolyte in contact 
with an inert electrode. Both effects must be caused by short-lived 
chemical changes in the surface layer of the electrode, or of the electrolyte. 
The most probable change is the displacement of an oxidation-reduction 
equilibrium (c/. Rabino witch 1940). It has been suggested by Baur 
(1918, 1919) for the photogalvanic effect, and by Audubert (1934) for the 
photovoltaic effect, that one partner in the oxidation-reduction equi- 
librium in aqueous electrolytes is water (the other being the specific 
photosensitive component — dyestuff, salt, or oxide). However, Svensson 
(1919) found no evolution of oxygen or hydrogen in illuminated photo- 
galvanic systems; neither was he able to observe the formation of hydro- 
gen peroxide or ozone. Baur suggested therefore, that the decomposition 
of water remains in a ‘ 'hidden stage,’' that is, stops short of an actual 
evolution of oxygen or hydrogen, because of the efficiency of the back 
reactions. 


5. Photoxidation of Water by Dyestuffs 

In connection with the problem of photosynthesis, the photochemical 
oxidation of water by dyestv^fs, either in consequence of a reduction of 
the dyestuff itself, or by true sensitization as in Hill’s experiments, is of 
great interest. 

Many cationic dyestuffs are oxidants, capable of being reduced to 
so-called leuco dyes. Their oxidation-reduction potentials are much too 
low to enable them to oxidize water in the dark — the strongest known 
organic oxidants have potentials of —0.4 volt at yH 7, which is still 0.4 
volt above the potential of the oxygen electrode at the same pH. How- 
ever, the absorption of a light quantum, even of a '‘red” light quantum 
of about 600 nni, corresponding to 45 kcal per einstein, should make the 
free energy of reaction (4.16) negative. 

(4.15) ►DHss-f 

In other words, light-excited dyestuff molecules contain enough energy 
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to bring about th.e oxidation of water. However, the primary process in 
dyestuff solutions is excitation^ and not an electron transjer from ■water 
to dyestuff (as assumed above for the inorganic cations, Ce+'+"^*+ and 
. In this case, th.e oxidation of water must be brought about by 
a secondary electron transfer from water to the excited dyestuff ion. 
Processes of this kind are known to occur between excited dyestuff ions 
and other electron donors, as, for example, ferrous ions. As shown hy 
Weher (1931), Weiss (1935) and Rabino witch (1940), excited thionine ox 
methylene blue cations oxidize ferrous ions, even though in the dark the 
reaction proceeds in the opposite direction, in accordance with the posi- 
tions of the normal oxidation-reduction potentials: 

light 

(4.17) Thionine -f 2 Fe"'"''' y : lencothionine •+ 2 

For example, at pH 3, the normal potential of the system thionine- 
lencothionine is approximately — 0.3 volt, while that of the system 
Fe-^^-Fe"^ is approximately — 0.75 volt- IN’evertheless, in light, ferrous 
ions are oxidized hy thionine ions, and it takes the system several seconds 
to come back to equilibrium in the dark. 

The slowness of the back reaction may be attributed to a peculiar 
relation between AH and AF in reaction (4.17). The normal potentials 
indicate that the free energy of this reaction is strongly positive; but 
its heat effect probably is negative. The free energies of hydrogenation 
of most organic systems, including thionine, are less negative than the 
total energies — that is, the reduced state has a smaller entropy. The 
relation is reversed in the case of the reduction of ferric ions by hydrogen. 
Consequently, the reversal of reaction (4.17) is an endothermal reaction, 
and as such cannot proceed with a high velocity. 

This more or less accidental circumstance is the explanation why, in 
the thionine-iron system, the shift in the oxidation-reduction equilibrium 
hy light, which usually is hidden by rapid back reactions, becomes easily 
observable, even though it remains transient. 

It can he asked whether, in the absence of ferrous ions, a reversible 
reaction does not occur between dye and the solvent (even if with a 
smaller quantum yield and with a more rapid back reaction). Such 
“ hidden '' oxidation-reductions have been held responsible for the photo- 
voltaic effect of dyestuff-coated electrodes hy Audubert and co workers, 
Hoang Thi INTga (1935) and Stora (1935, 1935, 1937). In the same way, 
the directly observable reversible reduction of thionine by ferrous ions 
has been shown by Rabinowitch (1940^) to produce a strong photo- 
galvanic effect. 

If oxygen is present in aqueous dyestuff solutions, one could expect 
some of the leuco dye formed by the oxidation of water to be reoxidized 
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by oxygen, thus leaving an equivalent quantity of oxidized water. In 
other words, we could expect the occurrence of a dyestuff-sensitized 
formation of hydrogen peroxide, according to equation (4.14), by the 
mechanism which was contemplated above in the case of the zinc oxide 
sensitization. Blum and Spealman (1933) have in fact claimed the 
formation of hydrogen peroxide in illuminated fluorescein solutions, and 
Yamafuji and coworkers (1938, 1939) have also obtained positive hydro- 
gen peroxide tests with illuminated solutions of chlorophyll, eosin and 
hematop orphyrin. 

While the dyestuff-sensitized ^^photautoxidation^’ of water, indicated 
(but hy no means proved) by the experiments of Blum and Spealman 
and Yamafuji, appears explicable according to the hypothesis of hidden^’ 
photochemical oxidation-reduction reactions, the alleged formation of 
hydrogen peroxide in oxygen-free dyestuff solutions is, if true, a much 
more remarkable phenomenon. Yamafuji and coworkers (1938-1939) 
have asserted that illuminated tissue extracts, dyestuff solutions, and 
zinc oxide suspensions also produce hydrogen peroxide in the absence of 
oxygen, although much less than under aerobic conditions. As discussed 
on page 73, this result (if true) would indicate a sensitized decomposition 
of water into hydrogen and hydrogen peroxide, according to equation 
(4.4). In the case of zinc oxide, the energy of two ultraviolet quanta 
(about 75 kcal per einstein) is sufficient to bring about reaction (4.4); 
but two quanta of visible, particularly red light (60—40 kcal per einstein), 
are insufficient for this purpose. This makes us doubt whether oxygen 
(or other oxidants) have actually been eliminated in the experiments of 
Yamafuji and co workers. The problem is too important to allow the 
acceptance of their results without further confirmation. Baur and Heb- 
mann (1921) have attempted to achieve a sensitized photolysis of water in 
visible light, using uranyl salts, quinine, eosin, rhodamine and other 
sensitizers, but could obtain no traces of oxygen. 

C. The Chemical A2^^D Photochemical. Reductiont 
or Carboh Dioxide * 

If one primary photochemical process in photosynthesis is the hydro- 
gen transfer from water to an intermediate acceptor, the reduction of 
carbon dioxide may he brought about either by a second photochemical 
reaction, or by a ‘‘dark’' enzymatic reaction with the reduced primary 
hydrogen acceptor (c/. Chapter 7). We are therefore interested, in the 
present chapter, both in photochemical and nonphotochemical redaction 
of carbon dioxide in vitro. 


Bibliography, page 96. 
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1. Chemical Reduction of Caxbon Dioxide 

So far, carbon dioxide has been reduced in vitro only by means of the 
strongest available reductants, or at high temperatures. 

Tenton (1907) described the reduction of carbon dioxide to formaldehyde by 
magnesium, while Bredig and Carter (1914) have achieved the reduction of carbon 
dioxide to formic acid by means of bydrogea and palladium. Reactions of tins ts^pe 
are of no use in artificial photosynthesis. Imagine, for example, that "we vould begin 
by reducing carbon dioxide with magnesium, and — to provide a similar start at the 
other end of the reaction chain — oxidize water with fl.uorine. We would thus obtain 
magnesium oxide and hydrogen fluoride as the first reaction products. Bringing these 
two compounds together will lead to the formation of magnesium fluoride, and the 
completion of the reaction cycle would now require the photochemical dissociation of this 
salt into metal and halogen, a task considerably more diffiicult than photosynth^is itself . 

One comparatively mild reductant which has been credited with the capacity to 
reduce carbon dioxide, was hydrogen peroxide- Kleinstuck (1918) working in Wislicenus’ 
laboratory, found that phosgene, diphenyl carbonate and carbonate ions, can be reduced 
to Jormcddehyde by heating with hydrogen peroxide under pressure. Wislicenus (1918) 
corrected the results, stating that the reduction product obtained from alkali carbonates 
(or bicarbonates) and hydrogen peroxide is formic add, and suggested that the process 
involves the formation of 'percarlonic acid as an intermediate: 

OOH 


(4.18a:) 

HjOa + HjCOs 

> OC +• H 2 O 



X 



OH 

(4- 18b) 

HiCO. 

^ II2CCI2 -f- O2 

(4-18) 

H2O2 4 - H2CO3 

H 2 O — f" O 2 4“ H 2 CO 2 ” 44 kcal 


Thunberg (1923), while failing to confirm most of RleinstueVs results, claimed that 
formaldehyde can be obtained by boiling lead carbonate with hydrogen peroxide. 

Thunberg and Weigert (cjf. page 70) have used these results as basis for a theory 
according to which photosynthesis consists of a photochemical decomposition of water 
into hydrogen and hydrogen peroxide, and a nonphotochemical reduction of carbon 
dioxide by the latter two compounds : 

light 

(4.19a) 2 H 2 O > (H202)aq. -f- H 2 - 79 kcal 

<4.19b) CO 2 + Ha -h (H202)aq. ^ {CH 2 O} O 2 + H 2 O - 33 kcal 

(4.19) CO 2 + 2 H 2 O > {CHoO } + H 2 O 4- O 2 - 112 kcal 

However, not only reaction (4.18), in which hydrogen peroxide alone reduces carbon 
dioxide, but even reaction (4.19b), in which hydrogen peroxide is assisted by hydrogen, 
is endothermal to such an extent that it cannot occur spontaneously at low temperatures. 

Some doubts may be entertained as to the reliability of Thunberg' s experiments; 
but, even if they are correct, they do not point a way by which carbon dioxide can be 
reduced at low temperatures. The energy accumulated in the oxidation of water to 
peroxide by oxygen (23 kcal per mole) is much too small to enable the product to reduce 
carbon dioxide without an external supply of energy. The oxidation-reduction potential 
of the system O2-H2O2 (— 0.27 volt at pH 7) is much too negative to bring about the 
reduction of the system H2CO3-H2CO2, or H2C03—H2CO, whose potentials (at the same 
pH) are above -f" 'Table 9,IV), 
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The first reaction in Wislieenns^ scheme (4=. 18), is feasible, because all peroxides 
ha^ve approximately the same energy content; but tbe decomposition of per carbonic 
acid into formic acid and oxygen is as impossible as a spontaneous monomolecular 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide into hydrogen and oxygen. Peroxides decompose 
spontaneously only by himolecular dismutation into oxide and oxygen (c/. Chapter 11). 
If we replace (4,18b) by such a decomposition, the net result will be merely a carbonate- 
catalyaed decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. 

Thus, Hone of the known chemical methods of reduction of carbon 
dioxide appears significant from the point of view of artificial photo- 
synthesis. Howeyer, it seems probable (c/. Chapter 8) that the immediate 
substrate of reduction in nature is not free carbon dioxide at all, but 
carbon dioxide incorporated, by enzymatic catalysis, into a large organic 
molecule, probably with the formation of a carboxyl group : 

(4.20) BH -h CO 2 RCOOH 

Once association (4,20) has taken place, the reduction of carbon dioxide 
to carbohydrate can be replaced by the reduction of the carboxyl group, 
RCOOH, to the carhinol group RCH 2 OH: 


(4.21a) 

CO 2 H- KK 

— ► RCOOH 

(4.21b) 

RCOOH 4- 4 H 

— RCH 2 OH 4 H 2 O 

(4.21c) 

RCHsOH 

— )-RH4 {CH 2 O} 

(4.21) 

CO 2 + i H 

— »■ {CHsOl + H 2 O 


Furthermore, the reduction of one molecule of acid to one molecule of 
earbinol can be replaced by the reduction of two molecules of acid to 
two molecules of aldehyde, and the dismutation of the latter compound 
(Cannizzaro reaction): 

(4.22a) 2 RCOOH -f 4 H > 2 RCHO -j- 2 H 2 O 

(4.22b) 2 RCHO d- H 2 O > RCOOH -h RCH 2 OH 

(4-22) RCOOH -I- 4 H > RCH 2 OH -f H 2 O 

Thus, the chemical problem of carbon dioxide reduction to a carbo- 
hydrate, can be replaced by the problem of the reduction of a carboxylic 
acid to an aldehyde. The methods by which this reduction is achieved 
in organic chemistry are, however, as violent as those used for the 
reduction of carbon dioxide, %. e., they involve either very strong rednc- 
tants (sodium amalgam, or hydrogen and palladium under high pressure), 
or high temperatures (dry distillation of calcium salts). Thermody- 
namical constants show that there is not much difference between the 
energies of reduction of carbon dioxide and carboxyl (c/. Table 9-IY); 
but the substitution of a large molecule of a carboxylic acid for the small 
molecule of carbon dioxide may decrease the activation energy, and thus 
make the reduction easier. The free radicals, HCO 2 and HgCOs, which 
must arise as intermediates in the reduction of carbon dioxide if the 
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h.ydTogen a-fcoms are transferred one by one, have the full energy of 
their nnsaturated bonds; while the corresponding radicals derived from 
large organic molecules can often be stabilized by resonance, and there- 
fore present much less of a barrier to a reversible reduction. We will 
revert to this function of free radicals in chapter 9 (page 233). At 
this point, we must state that we do not know of any reaction of carhon 
dioxide or of the carboxyl group in vitro, which could be called a reversible 
(or almost reversible) reduction of the C=0 double bond to a CH — OH 
single bond, and that a closer inquiry into the possibilities of such a 
reduction would he important for the study of artificial photosynthesis. 


2, Decomposition and Reduction of Carhon Dioxide 
in Ultraviolet Light 

In describing the photochemical oxidation of water, we started with 
the direct effects of ultraviolet light; similarly, we begin now with the 
nonsensitized photochemical decom- 
position of carbon dioxide by ultra- 
violet light. 

The spectrum of the molecule CO 2 con- 
sists of discrete bands, from 200 mjM to 103 mfx] 
thus, the primary process is electronic exci- 
tation rather than photochemical decompo- 
sition- Figure T shows the extinction curves 
of the ions, CO3 and HCOs” in water. In 
this case, the primary process probably is an 
electron transfer from the iou to water : 


•H2O- 


^ HCOs -H2O- 


(4.23) HCO 3 - 

that is, an oxidatioiv of the carbonate and 
reduction of water. This is hardly au appro- 
priate initial step towards the redud-ion of the 
carbonate and oxidation of water. 

The effect of ultraviolet light on 
carbon dioxide was first observed 
by Chapman, Chadwick and Rams- 
bottonx (1907) and Herschfinkel (1909). 

They found that carbon dioxide gas 
decomposes in light with an increase 
in pressure (i. e., probably into car- 
bon monoxide and oxygen), until a 
stationary state is reached. Berthelot and Gaudechon (19 10) found that 
ultraviolet light accelerates both the dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
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tlie TecombinatioH of caibon monoxide aad oxygen. The pliotostatioH- 
ary state : 

light 

(4.24) CO 2 1 ’ — - CO 4" i O 2 

light 

was investigated by Coelm and Sieper (1916), Tramm (1923); Coehn and 
Spitta (1930) and Coelm and May (1934), with particular emphasis on 
the effect of moisture. They found that the decomposition has a maxi- 
mum at a certain moderate degree of drying, and is inhibited both by 
an excess and by a complete absence of water. The mechanism of this 
twofold effect of vrater remains unexplained. 

Trom the point of view of photosynthesis, it would be interesting if 
this effect were due to a photochemical reaction between carbon dioxide 
and water; but Thiele (1908) and Coehn and Sieper (1916) have asserted 
that this is not the ease, and that the inflLuence of water is a purely 
catalytic one. Also, Stoklasa and Zdohnicky (1910, 1911) and Stoklasa, 
Sebor and Zdohnicky (1912, 1913) found that no formaldehyde is formed 
hy the illumination of carbonic acid in solntion, while Baly, Heilbron 
and Barker (1921), Dhar andSanyal (1925) and Mezzadroli and G-ardano 
(1927) asserted that small quantities of formaldehyde can be obtained 
in this way. This was disputed by Baur and Hebmann (1922), Spoehr 
(1923) and Porter and Ramsperger (1925), who found the yield of 
formaldehyde to decrease with increasing purity of the reactants. How- 
ever, Baly, Davies, Johnson and Shanassy (1927) reiterated this organic 
matter is formed by illumination of carbonate solutions with ultraviolet 
light, claiming this time that it was not formaldehyde, but an undefined 
higher aldehyde. Mezzadroli and Yareton (1931) claimed that the yield 
of formaldehyde can be increased by preliminary ionization of carbon 
dioxide by emanation or electric discharges. 

It is difficult to judge whether the newer claims of Baly, Dhar, and Mezzadroli and 
coworkers deserve more couhdence than the older ones. The positive test for formalde- 
hyde in illuminated carbon dioxide solutions, described by Joo and Wingard (1933), 
is anything but convincing, since it was obtained by Allison’s magneto-optic analysis,” 
whose reliability is open to serious doubts. 

If it should be confirmed that traces of formaldehyde are formed by 
ultraviolet illumination of carbonate solutions, this phenomenon may be 
of some interest from the point of view of the origin of organic matter 
on earth. The first carhoh'i/dTates may have been formed, from carbonic 
acid and water, by the ultraviolet lights which reaches the higher layers of 
the atmosphere. Dhar and Ram (1933) have analyzed rain zvater and 
found (by iodine titration) 1.5 X 10"*® to 1 X 10"^% of formaldehyde, 
the larger values being obtained after long periods of sunshine. They 
suggested that the photochemical fornaatiorj of forinaldehyde occurs at; 
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or e'veii aboye the level where ozone is formed (about 50 km. above the 
surface), siace no rays with wave lengths < 290 mji are available below 
this layer. From the point of view of artificial photos57ii thesis, or of 
natural photosynthesis under the present terrestrial conditions, it appears 
entirely irrelevant whether traces of formaldehyde can be formed by 
ultraviolet illumination of carbonate solutions or not. In dealing with 
photochemical reactions, it must be kept in mind that the energy avaOable 
in one quantum, particularly a quantum of ultraviolet light, is much 
larger than the activation energy required for most, if not all chemical 
reactions. Thermal reactions take place when the energy of molecular 
vibrations, together with the collision energy, are just sufficient to bring 
the reacting molecules over the top of an ^'activation pass^’ in the many- 
dimensional relief map representing the potential energy of the reacting 
system as a function of its various confilguration co-ordinates. This 
favors a uniform fate for all these molecules, which all drop into the 
same ‘'potential valley.” Activation hy light absorption, on the other 
hand, often breaks molecules into free atoms and radicals, thus lifting 
the system onto a high energy plateau from which it can descend into 
many different valleys, corresponding to more than one set of reaction 
products. In the rearrangement of radicals formed from carbon dioxide 
and water by the absorption of quanta with an energy of 150 kcal per 
einstein, a few may err into the shallow potential trough of formaldehyde, 
and miss the opportunity to drop into deeper valleys, representing more 
stable configurations. In this way, traces of formaldehyde may he 
formed hy an entirely accidental side reaction, which can have nothing 
in common with the highly specific and purposeful mechanism of 
photosynthesis. 

The same consideratioa applies to experiments in electric discharge tubes, irradiation 
with x-rays, and other treatments which break the molecules and afford the opportunity 
for the rearrangement of the broken pieces into all kinds of new patterns. The formation 
of formaldehyde by silent electric discharges and coroaa discharges in carbon dioxide — 
described by Losanitsch and Jovitschitsch (1897), Berthelot (1898, 1900), Fob (1905, 
1906), Gibson (1908), Holt (1909), Moser and Isgarishev (1910) and Xuat (1925) — 
had for a while aroused much, interest as an approach to the problem of artiffcial photo- 
synthesis, In our opinion, the only aspect of these observations which may conceivably 
he of importance for the understanding of photosynthesis, is the contribution of atmos- 
pheric discharges to the first synthesis of organic matter on earth. 

The results discussed above shov that, even when the molecules of earbon dioxide 
and water are broken to pieces and allowed to recombine at random, the chance that 
they will form formaldehyde and oxygen is very small. The same also seems to be 
true for mixtures of carbon dioxide and hydrogen, despite the fact that in this case, 
the system CH 2 O and H 2 O represents £is deep a potential trough as did the system 
CO 2 -f 2 H 2 in its initial state. Thiele (1908) found no formaldehyde after the ultra- 
violet illumination of hydrogen-carbon dioxide mixtures, while Berthelot and Gaudeehon 
(1919), Coehn and Sieper (1916) and Mezzadroli and Babes (1929) asserted that some 
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formaldehyde is formed under these conditions. Stoklasa and Zdobnicky (1912, 1913) 
emphasized particularly the alleged photochemical production of formaldehyde from 
carbon dioxide in presence of nascent hydrogen. They suggested that this is the actual 
photochemical reaction in photosynthesis, and that nascent hydrogen can be formed in 
the plant by an enzymatic reaction. Since the reduction of carbon dioxide by hydrogen 
liberates a small amount of energy, while the dissociation of water into hydrogen and 
oxygen requires even more energy than photosynthesis itself: 

(4.25a) 2 H 2 O > 2 Hs ■+ O 2 - 137 kcal 

(4.25b) 2 H 2 + CO 2 > {CH 2 O} -}- H 2 O +• 25 kcal 

(4.25) H 2 O -f- CO 2 > {CH 2 O} -f O 2 - 112 kcal 

— ^it is obviously absurd to suggest that the first reaction is thermal and the second 
photochemical. 


3. Sensitized Redtiction of Carbon Dioxide 

This section describes the investigations in which ‘^artificial photo- 
synthesis” has been claimed as an accomplished fact. Their usual 
technique was to illuminate carbon dioxide solutions in presence of 
different “sensitiizers’’ and then search for traces of formaldehyde or 
other organic compounds as ardently as alchemists have searched for a 
grain of gold in the bottom of their crucibles. More often than not, 
no specific reductant was provided for the reduction of carbon dioxide, 
and the assumption that water acted as such was made without any 
attempt to confirm it by proving the liberation of oxygen. 

In our discussion of these experiments, we will endeavor to keep 
apart the two phenomena defined in the discussion of the sensitized oxi- 
dation of water: true photocatcZysis (either of the decomposition of carbon 
dioxide, or of the reduction of carbon dioxide by a specific reductant) 
and photoreduction of carbon dioxide (or its derivatives) by the sensi- 
tizer” itself. 

In 1893, Bach found that a solution of carbon dioxide and uranyl 
acetate reacts in light; uranium oxides are precipitated, and Bach thought 
that carbon dioxide might be reduced to formaldehyde. The same 
‘‘sensitizers” (uranyl salts) were used by Usher and Priestley (1906) 
and Moore and Webster (1918). The last named authors thought the 
colloidal state of the sensitizer to be of particular importance; they 
obtained positive formaldehyde tests in illuminated carbonate solutions 
containing colloidal uranium and iron salts, and thought that these 
results afford an explanation of natural photosynthesis, since colloidal 
iron compounds are present in the chloroplasts (cf. Chapter 14, page 376). 
Apart from doubts concerning the correctness of the experimental results 
of Moore and Webster (cf. page 89), we must ask what happened in 
these experiments to the “sensitizers.” Did they remain unchanged, 
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thus playing the part of true photocatalysts, or did they also serve as re- 
ductants? Of conrse, to reduce carbon dioxide by uxanyl salts or ferrous 
salts would be an important success, since the oxidation-reduction po- 
tentials of these substances are far below the potential of the system 
CO 2 -II 2 CO. Still, this reduction would represent only one-half of photo- 
synthesis, the remaining half being the reduction of the oxidized cata- 
lyst (e. g., ferric iron) by water, leading to the liberation of oxygen 
(as in HilPs experiments with isolated chloroplasts). It is, however, 
improbable that Moore and Webster have achieved even that much, 
since Baur and E.ebmann (1^22), in attempts to repeat their experiments, 
have failed to observe any formation of formaldehyde, oxalic, glyoxalic 
or formic acid, net to speak of evolution of oxygen. 

(a) The Eci^periments of Baly and Dhar 

The subsequent development of the subject, in two long series of 
publications, one by Baly and coworkers in X/iverpool (1^27-1940) and 
the other by Dhar and coworkers in Allahabad (India) (1925-1933), 
brought many spectacular claims, hut no convincing results. One is 
therefore tempted to dispense with their presentation altogether; but 
wishing the reader to be able to form his own opinion as to the validity 
of claims which have been repeated so persistently (lastly, in Baly’s 
monograph, Photo synthesis j published in 1940), we will review in some 
detail the experiments on which these claims were based. 

Baly’s experiments have attracted most attention, because of the 
reputation of the author, and of the comparatively large yields of organic 
matter which he and his coworkers claimed to have obtained in their 
first investigations. 

Baly, Davies, J ohnson and Shanassy (1927), employed white powders (barium sul- 
fate or alumina) as sensitizers, and used ultraviolet light. Baly, Stephan and Hood 
(1927) went over to the use of colored powders (basic carbonates of nickel and cobalt), 
illuminated by incandescent lamps. Carbon dioxide was bubbled for several hours 
through illuminated vessels containing these powders suspended in water; the solution 
was then separated from the powder and evaporated. A gummy residue was obtained 
which gave some aldehyde and sugar reactions (reduction of Benedict's solution, Molisch 
test; Rubner test; osazone formation). The carbonates soon lost their '‘catalytic" 
capacity; Baly attributed this to their oxidation by the oxygen produced by photo- 
synthesis (no direct test for oxygen production was ever attempted). The yield of 
“artificial carbohydrates,” obtained by Baly and Davies (1S27) was up to 75 mg. in 
two hours, in a vessel with a surface of 300 sq. cm., i. e. “about equal to the yield of 
natural photosynthesis on an equal area covered by vegetation.” Baly and Hood 
(1929) found that the rate of “artificial photosynthesis” increased between 5® C. and 
31®, and declined between 31° and 41°, like that of natural photosynthesis. 

Difficulties iD reproducing these first promising results soon arose, and 
tlio next ten years were spent on attempts to prepare reliable catalysts- 
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In. 1931, Bal^ reported two new methods for obtaining catalytically active prepara- 
tions: electrolytic precipitation of basic nickel or cobalt carbonates, and deposition, of 
tborium oxide-“ promoted'’ ferric or chromic oxide on alumina-coated kieselguhr 
(diatomaceous earth). However, Bell (1931) was unable to repeat these experiments, 
and the same disappointment was later e3q>erienced hy Baly Mmself. In. 1937, Baly 
announced that ‘Hwo methods of preparing active catalysts have been now standard- 
ized.” In 1939, he described the results obtained with these new catalysts; the whole 
development, from the “early investigations” to the “final achievement of photo- 
synthesis of carbohydrates,” was reviewed in Baly's monograph. Photosynthesis, in 1940. 

The two new methods of preparation of the sensitizers were: (a) the deposition of 
'nickel oxide or cobalt oxide on kieselguhr; and (b) the precipitation of (unsupported) 
nickel oxide by the addition of potassium bicarbonate to a solution of nickel nitrate, 
and heating of the precipitate in vacuo. The first method, although more complicated, 
had the advantage that the supported oxide layers did not dissolve in carbon dioxide- 
saturated water. 

In the investigation of Baly, Pepper and Vernon (1939), the surface potentials 
(f potentials) of the oxide-coated kieselguhr powders were measured by cataphoresis, 
and it was concluded that the coating consisted of three monomoleeular layers. One 
molecule of thorium oxide was incorporated into the surface layer for each 24: molecules 
of nickel oxide. 

In the preparation of unsupported oxide, attention was directed to the avoidance 
of the adsorption of alkali, which, according to Baly, is the main source of trouble 
with oxide catalysts. The unsupported catalysts, too, were prepared with one molecule 
of ThOa as “promoter” for each 24 molecules of HiO. 

The successes obtained with the new preparations did not go beyond 
those achieved in 1927. Ten to 20 g. of the catalyst were suspended 
in 1.5 liters of air-free, carbon dioxide-saturated water, at 30"^ C., and 
illuminated for two hours by two 250-watt lamps. The irradiated 
liquid, separated by filtration, gave a positive Moliseh test upon satura- 
tion with sulfur dioxide. If the solution was left standing for two 
hours, or heated to 60°, the test became negative; this was taken as proof 
that the first product of artijficial photosynthesis was unstable. Upon 
evaporation of the liquid, a whitish precipitate was obtained, which was 
shown hy charring to contain some organic matter; but 30 mg, of this 
matter, collected from several irradiations, gave only traces of carbon 
dioxide and water in a mierocombustion. This was attributed hy Baly 
to the content of the precipitate in silica and was not considered by him 
as a decisive argument against its predominantly organic nature. The 
precipitate was taken up in a little water, and treated for two hours with 
takadiastase at 37®. The product, tested with Fehling’s solution, gave 
7—8 mg. of cuprous oxide. This was taken as a proof that the white 
precipitate contained “a kind of starch,^’ which the diastase had con- 
verted into a reducing sugar. The yield of cuprous oxide could not he 
increased by prolonged irradiation; this was attributed by Baly to a 
poisoning of the catalysts by the products of photosynthesis. 

This is what Baly called the ^'final achievement^^ of photosynthesis 
m vitfol It contained no proof of oxygen liberation; no proof of carbon 
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dioxide consuraption; and only an unsnceessful attempt to prove the 
formation of organic matter by combustion. 

Th.e obvious incompleteness of exp>erimerLta,l evidence did not prevent Baly from 
giving a detailed picture of kow six-membered inositol rings grow on the surface of 
nickel oxide around ^‘hubs” provided by thorium oxide molecules; and how a similar 
growth occurs in nature on the surface of chlorophyll crystals, also provided with an 
appropriate number of anchor points^' consisting of impurities.’ ' Baly postulated — 
without any proof — that nickelous oxide is oxidized in light by carbon dioxide to nickelic 
oxide, and the latter decomposes into nickelous oxide and oxygen, and that, in nature, 
chlorophyll a is oxidizsed by carbon dioxide to chlorophyll 6, and reduced back to chloro- 
phyll a by carotene (c/. page 554). 

Practically all attempts to repeat Baly’s expeximents elsewhere have 
given negative results. 

Only yainik and Trehuna (1931) have obtained positive formaldehyde tests with 
nickel and cobalt carbonate sensitizers (but also with other colored inorganic salts, as 
well as with white powders colored blue, green or red by different dyes ”). 

In attempting to repeat Baly’s early work, Emerson (1929) found that a suspension 
of nickel carbonate absorbs carbon dioxide (probably by bicarbonate formation) in a 
completely reversible manner; this absorption is unaffected by light, amd not accom- 
panied by oxygen evolution. The negative outcome of Bell’s (1931) attempts to repeat 
the experiments with electrolytically deposited carbonates and with Heselguhr-supported 
ferric oxide was mentioned before. Zscheile (1932) and Qureshi and Mohammad 
(1932, 1933) repeated Baly’s experiments with precipitated basic nickel and cobalt 
carbonates, ^'activated” (according to Baly’s preception) by illumination with a mercury 
arc. The same tests for sugars and aldehydes eis used by Baly failed to reveal the 
presence of any carbohydrates. 

INo attempts to repeat Baly’s latest experiments (1939) have as yet been published. 
We have no specific reasons to deny that the 5—7 mg. of cuprous oxide, which were 
precipitated by Behhng’s solution in these experiments, were due to the presence of 
a reducing sugar; or that this sugar was formed by the action of diastase on “a kind 
of starch” (although the specificity of enzymes and the optical activity of the natural 
carbohydrates raises a difficult problem); or that this ‘‘starch” was formed by the 
reduction of carbonic acid by light and nickelous oxide. However, the inadequacy of 
experimental evidence and the results of previous controls outside Baly’s laboratory 
do not encourage us to give credence to these interpretations. It may he worth stressing 
the fact that, even if the sugar formation should be confirmed, the assertion that it 
represents the result of true photosynthesis would remain arbitrary as long as no oxygen 
evolution has been demonstrated. The rapid cessation of the reaction certainly does 
not speak in favor of true catalysis. 

Baly thought that he has achieved not only the photosynthesis of carbohydrates 
from carbon dioxide and water but also the photosynthesis of organic nitrogen com- 
pounds. Baudisch (1911, 1916), Baudisch and Mayer (1913) and Baudisch and Klinger 
(1916) have found that nitrate and nitrite solutions in aqueous formaldehyde or methanol 
are converted in daylight, first into formhydroxamic acid, (OH)CH=]NrOH, and then 
into a large variety of complex nitrogen compounds. Baudisch suggested that, while 
carbon dioxide is photochemically reduced in the plants to formaldehyde (H 2 C= 0 ), 
nitrate could be reduced to a similar compound — free nitrosyl, HN==0, after which the 
two products may unite and give formhydroxamic acid. Baly, Heilbron and Hudson 
(1922) and Baly, Heilbron and Stern (1923) extended these experiments; and Baly, 
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Saunders and Morrison (c/. Baly 1940) claimed to have ph-otosynthesized an amino acid 
an alkaloid, and even a protein, by the ultraviolet illunaination of mixtures of nitrite and 
formaldehyde. Baly suggested that the co-assimilation^^ of carbonates and nitrites 
is the source of organic nitrogen compounds in plants : 

OH 

light 

(4.26) HNO 2 4- CO 2 -1- 6 H . HC -f 2 H 2 O 

X 

NOH 

These speculations have even less of an experimental foundation than Baly's hypotheses 
concerning the s 3 mthesis of carbohydrates. 

In another series of papers on phot osy a thesis in vitro — those of Dhar 
and CO workers, it was claimed that positive tests for formaldehyde were 
obtained after the exposure of carbon dioxide or carbonate solutions in 
open vessels for several hours to "'tropical sunlight.'' (In what respect 
this light is different from sunlight elsewhere, or from the light of a 
strong artificial source, was not made clear.) 

According to Dhar and Sanyal (1925), Rao and Dhar (1931^-2), Ra.jwanshi and 
Dhar (1932) and Dhar and Ram (1932), formaldehyde can he detected after irradiation, 
even in pure solutions of carbon dioxide or sodium bicarbonate; the yield can be increased 
by the addition of the following sensitizers; In carbon dioxide solutions: PeCh, re(OH) 3 , 
reS 04 , NiS 04 , C 0 CO 3 , CUSO 4 , CuCOs, copper acetate, 012 ( 804 ) 3 , Cr 203 , Cr(OH) 3 ' 
MnCh, V 2 O 5 , NH4-Ce-nitrate, Pd(]Sr 03 ) 2 , ^ 02 (^ 03 ) 2 , methylene blue, methyl orange 
and malachite green; in sodium UcarboncUe solutions: Fe(OH) 3 , C 0 CO 3 , NiCOa, ZnO, 
Mg and FeCOa. No formaldehyde was found in solutions ''sensitized" by cerous 
oxide, molybdic acid, rhodamine and safranine. The largest concentration of form- 
aldehyde, obtained in carbon dioxide solutions after four hours of irradiation (in the 
presence of manganous chloride) was 8 X 10-*%, while in bicarbonate solutions yields 
up to 4 X 10 have been obtained. In the presence of zinc oxide or magnesium, 
Dhar and Ram (1932) obtained, in four hours, 1-3 mg. of formaldehyde. 

Results similar to those of Dhar were obtained by Mezzadroli and 
Vareton (1928), Mezzadroli and Babes (1929) and Gore (1934); hut 
Burk (1927), Reggiani (1932), Qureshi and Mohammad (1932) and 
Mackiimey (1933) were unable to confirm them. Some forma^ldehyde 
wns found in experiments with dyestuffs. Since its occurrence, however, 
did not depend on the presence of carbon dioxide, it must have originated 
in the decomposition of the dyestuff {cf. page 68). 

In refusing to accept as significant, from the point of view of photo- 
synthesis, the results of Dhar's experiments, we take into consideration 
not only the danger of contamination and the generally unsatisfactory 
experimental technique, but also the general proposition, formulated on 
page 83, that as long as quantum yields remain extremely small (of the 
order of or lO”®) "^everything is possible in photochemistry.” This 
applip not only to direct effects of ultraviolet light but even to sensitized 
reactions brought about by the comparatively small quanta of visible 
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light. Once in a million absorption acts two photons may strike the 
same molecule or two excited molecules may collide and exchange 
energy, accnmnlating a quantum sufficiently large to cause the formation 
of a free atom or radical. Accidents of this kind may lead to the 
formation of a few molecules of formaldehyde in carbonate solutions 
subjected to a prolonged irradiation by visible light- The essential 
characteristic of natural photosynthesis is that the accumulation of 
energy occurs with an efGLciency far in excess of anything explicable hy 
statistical considerations. Unless we are able to imitate nature in this 
respect, we have no right to speak of having achieved artificial photo- 
synthesis^’ — even if we should succeed in producing traces of formalde- 
hyde by a prolonged illumination of carbonate solutions. 

(b) The Experiments of Baur 

The series of papers by Baur and coworkers, dealing with artificial 
photosynthesis and related processes in a variety of systems in vitro y 
remain to be discussed. In many respects, they compare advantageously 
with the attempts of Baly and Dhar. Unfortunately, Baur’s adherence 
to a strange theory — the redaction of all photochemistry to electro- 
chemistry (c/. page 90) makes the reading of his papers difficult. The 
variety of systems investigated hy Baur and coworkers was imposing, 
and the results were always reported in a scrupulous fashion. Neverthe- 
less, we do not believe that artificial photosynthesis has heen achieved 
by Baur. Aside from the one very complex system (acetate silk- 
chlorophyll— cetyl alcohol) whose illumination allegedly yielded as much 
as 20 moles of formaldehyde per mole of chlorophyll present, the essence 
of all the other experiments was the formation of formaldehyde in 
quantities roughly equivalent to those of the sensitizing dyes used, and 
very small compared with the total quantity of the other organic compo- 
nents of the reacting system. The assumption that this formaldehyde 
was formed by the reduction of a carboxyl group, or of carbonic acid 
(and not by oxidation of an alcohol or hydrocarbon) cannot be considered 
as proved. The formation of oxygen was claimed only in an experiment 
which was termed hy Baur himself as preliminary and in a recent in- 
vestigation, of which only an abstract could be obtained (cf. p. 93). 

Eis first papers (Schiller and Ba,ur 1912, Baur and Rebmana 1922, and Baur and 
Buchi 1923) were concerned with the refutation of the claims by Usher and Priestley 
(1906), Moore and Webster (1913, 1918) and Baly, Heilbron. and Barker (1921). In 
addition to showing that colloidal ferric oxide, ferric chloride, uranium oxide, sodium 
uranate, and malachite green do not convert carbon dioxide in light into formaldehyde 
or formic acid (as asserted by the above-mentioned authors), Baur and Biichi (1923) 
also investigated the action of dyestuffs (eosin, phosphine, malachite green) in non- 
aqueous systems (lecithin emulsions in xylene), as well as in the adsorbed state (on 
cotton and silk fiber) in the form of resinates, etc. No oxygen evolution was observed, 
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and when formaldehy'de was found (as in the case of malachite green), it could be 
detected also in absence of carbon dioxide, and thus must have originated in the decom- 
position of the dyestuff. 

In later papers, Baur was not satisfied with the provision of a sensitizer, but at- 
tempted also the substitution of a stronger reductant (in place of water) or of a less 
reluctant oxidant (in place of carbonic acid). He was guided in these experiments by 
a concept of photochemistry as ‘‘molecular electrochemistry.” He considered a 
molecule excited by light absorption as “polarized,” with a positive and a negative pole, 
and treated all photochemical reactions as “depolarizations” brought about by the 
transfer of charges from the “light-polarized” molecule to appropriate acceptors. 
Although this picture has little in common with well-founded concepts of molecular 
excitation, it can he used without much harm as a description of certain facts of sen- 
sitization. An excited molecule has no “plus” and “minus” pole, hut it can have 
both an increased affinity for an electron (z. c., the properties of an oxidant), and the 
tendency to lose an electron {i.e., the properties of a reductant). When the excited 
molecule meets a reductant, it may oxidize it, by taking away an electron (Baur’s 
“cathodic depolarization”). If it meets an oxidant, it can reduce it by donating an 
electron (Baur's “anodic depolarization”). 

Baur’s conception proved useful in practice in that it induced him to pay attention 
to the nature of the “depolarizers,” that is, to provide complete oxidation-reduetion 
systems, and not to be satisfied with the reduction of carbon dioxide without asMng 
whether the part of the reductant was played by water, by the sensitizer itself, or by 
some accidental component of the system. 

In a series of experiments, Baur has attempted to achieve the photochemical 
reduction of carbon dioxide by providing, in addition to sensitizers, reduetants (“anodic 
depolarizers”) which can be expected to donate their electrons more willingly than the 
water molecules. He tried (1928) urea, cyauamide, cyanide, benzidine and sodium 
sulfite (in benzene), with eosin, resinate dyes or chlorophyll as sensitizers. He also 
attempted the fixation of the sensitizer by adsorption on carbonates (magnesia alba) 
and the combination in one molecule of the oxidant (carbonate ion) and sensitizer 
(uranyl ions, ferrous ions). He also used iron-substituted permutites (for a still stronger 
fixation of the sensitizers) and colored lacquers, in which tannin wa.s supposed to create 
a molecular liak between carbonate and sensitizer. All these experiments gave negative 
results; no formaldehyde was produced, and no oxygen was liberated. Similarly 
negative results were obtained also by Reggiani (1932), who used eosin, quinine sulfate, 
methylene blue, rhodamine, thionine, and methyl orange as sensitizers, in both artificial 
light and sunlight, and sodium sulfide, hydrogen, zinc, Dewarda alloy, pyrogallol and 
bydroquinone as reduetants. 

In another series of experiments, Baur substituted carboxyl groups for carbonate 
ions as substrates of reduction (c/. page 80). At first (1928), he used /J-resorcylic acid 
and other polyphenolcarboxylic acids. Then he tried carboxyl-containing dyestuffs, 
gallocyanin and pseudopurpurin, with different reduetants (“anodic depolarizers”), in 
the hope that uniting sensitizer and oxidant (carboxyl) in one molecule might yield 
some success. However, no oxygen or formaldehyde were obtained in these experiments 
as well, 

la subsequent experiments, (1935), Baur arrived at the conclusion 
that chlorophyll is capable of producing formaldehyde by the reduction 
of its two carboxyl groups {cf. Hormula 16.III), and, what is more, that 
this oxidation can be carried out at the cost of water, by the intermediary 
of an ‘‘auxiliary” reversible oxidation-reductiou system, e. gr., methylene 
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bliie-leuco methylene blue. This conclusion — which, if correct, would 
be of extraordinary importance for the theory of photosynthesis, and for 
the imitation of this process in vitro — ^was based on the observation that 
formaldehyde can be detected in water in which collodion films impreg- 
nated with alcoholic solutions of the two dyestuffs have been exposed 
to light- We mentioned on page 68 the controversy concerning the 
formaldehyde formation by gelatin films containing only chlorophyll. 
Baur found no formaldehyde after the illumination of pure chloro- 
phyll-collodion films, hut obtained positive results with chlorophyll- 
methylene blue films. One possible explanation of these results is the 
photoxidaiion of methyl groups in methylene blue by chlorophyll (or of 
methyl groups of chlorophyll by methylene bine); but Baur suggested 
a more complicated mechanism, described by the series of equation 
(4.27) in which excited chlorophyll molecules are alternatively ^^depolar- 
ized” by hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, and whose final result is the 
oxidation of water by the carboxyl group of chlorophyll, with methylene 
blue playing the part of a catalyst (XCOOIt is chlorophyll, MB is 
methylene blue and MB — is leuco methylene blue) : 


(4.27a) 


(4.27b) 


(4.27c) 


(4.27d) 
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The scheme is obviously a very arbitrary one. Baur, however, used 
it as a starting point for a whole series of experiments. First, he showed 
(Baur and Tricker 1937) that chlorophyll can be replaced hy eosin and 
that other reversibly reducible dyestuffs or inorganic redox systems can 
be substituted for methylene blue. Instead of collodion films, he found 
colophony (rosin) suspensions in water more suitable. The ‘‘sensitizer” 
(chlorophyll or eosin) was contained in the sol particles, the ^‘auxiliary” 
redox pair in the aqueous phase. The auxiliary systems included 
thionine, malachite green, saf ranine, quercetin, Janus red, neutral red, 
phenosafranine, gallocyanin, hydroquinone, Nile blue and ferric chloride, 
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i, e., systeius of widely different oxidation-reduction potentials. How- 
eyer, formaldehyde was obtained with all of them, and none was obtained 
from chlorophyll or eosin sols in the absence of an auxiliary system. 
The yield was from 16 to 70% of the material available in the two 
carboxyl groups of chlorophyll. Baur attached a particular importance 
to experiments with ferric salts and quercetin beeanse both are common 
components of plants. 

In this work, no attempt was made to prove the evolution of oxygen . 
Assuming that oxygen might cause a partial photoxidation of chlorophyll, 
Baur attempted to improve the yield by adding substances capable of 
‘^catching’’ oxygen, — rubrene and carotene. Rnbrene (in benzene) was 
without effect; carotene (in palm oil suspension) increased the yield by 
about 30%, which was considered as significant, formaldehyde was 
obtained from chlorophyll adsorbed on alumina (suspended in methylene 
blue solution); from nonfluorescent chlorophyll, preparations (copper 
phaeophytin) and from water-soluble dyes (e. g. gallocyanin), which 
gave no two-phase systems. Baur and Gloor (1937) tested several other 
dyes as sensitizers and oxidants, and found that only esterified com- 
pounds can he used, whereas compounds containing free carboxyl groups 
gave no formaldehyde. Rhodamine derivatives were found to be even 
better oxidants than eosin. Baur, Gloor and Kiinzler (1938) obtained 
positive results with rhodamine both in colophony sols and collodion 
films, and found an increase of the yield with increasing length of the 
alcohol molecule in the ester; the free acid, rhodamine B, was ineffective. 
They endeavored further to bring about suitable conditions for the 
recarboxylation of the (supposedly) decarboxylated dyestuff; and thought 
that the use of ^^oB’ phases (higher alcohols), which take carboxylic 
acids out of the aqueous phase, might help to shift the equilibrium 
RH +■ CO 2 ^ - ^ RCQOH towards a more complete carboxylation (r/., 

however, Chapter 8, page 179). Different ‘^oB’ compounds were found 
useful, particularly geraniol. The authors then used a carbon dioxide 
atmosphere, to favor still more the recarboxylation of the oxidant. 
Positive results were obtained, however, only with two very special 
systems: mashed leaves in geraniol, and acetate silk— chlorophyll— cetyl 
alcohol. The latter system formed twenty times more formaldehyde 
than could be accounted for by the carboxyl groups of chlorophyll. 
This experiment was announced as the first successful photochemical 
reduction of carbon dioxide in vitro. Baur also tried to give the proof of 
complete photosynthesis in this system by demonstrating the liberation 
of oxygen; but the analytical results were not very consistent and the 
authors themselves termed them ‘^preliminary.’^ 

Baur, Gloor and Kiinzler (1938) found that positive results can also 
be obtained with sensitizers not containing esterified carboxyl groups, if 
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a, higher alcohol is provided which is capable of binding carbon dioxide 
in a substituted carbonic acid ester: 

(4.28) COs 4- ROH > RHCO, 

In other words, carbon dioxide must be bound to a lipophilic’^ organic 
molecule^ and thus held in the non aqueous phase. Whether this is 

O 

achieved by the formation of an esterified carboxyl group, — C — OR 2 , 

O 

II 

or by the formation of a carbonic acid ester, HO — O — OR, is unimportant ; 
in both cases, if R is sufficiently large, the product is lipophilic and does 
not pass into the aqueous phase. (The absence of free carboxyl reduces 
the affinity to water.) In the first case, the oxidant can also be the 
sensitizer; in the second case, a separate sensitizer must he added. 
Baur, G-loor and Kiinzler used acetate silk, colored with ^^cibacet*’ or 
^^celliton” dyes, coated with cetyl alcohol and suspended in aqueous 
methylene blue solution, which also contained suspended calcium 
carbonate. From all these experiments, Baur concluded that the 
prerequisite of artificial photosynthesis is a two-phase system, with the 
sensitizer and oxidant in a nonaqueous phase, and the reductani and an 
auxiliary oxidation-reduction system^^ in the aqueous phase. 

In 1948 Baur and Niggli announced that two-phase systems contain- 
ing chlorophyll in geraniol or phytol (e. g., 50 mg. chlorophyll in 25 ml. 
geraniol), and methylene blue in dry glycerol [e. g., 30 mg, in 50 ml.), 
produced steadily from circulating carbon dioxide gas both oxygen and 
formaldehyde, at a rate of about 5 mg. per 24 hours, which corresponds 
to about 5% of the saturation yield produced by the same quantity of 
pigment in a living plant. 

Bukatsch (1939) tkought that ascorbic add (cf. Chapter 10) may play the part of 
the “a.iixiliary system.” He therefore compouaded tw-o-phase mixtures containing 
ascorbic acid (chlorophyll in colophony or lecithin; ascorbic acid in water), and obtained 
positive formaldehyde tests (with Schiflt’s reagent) after illuminating these systems for 
5-15 hoars with 25,000 lux. 

Our opinion of Baur’s work was stated at the beginning of this 
discussion. Despite the unnecessary complication introduced by the 
electrophotochemical terminology, the general idea of the research 
was sound. The provision of complete oxidation-reduction systems, 
the substitution of less reluctant oxidants and reductants for carbon 
dioxide and water, the attempts to unite the reactants in molecular 
complexes, and to separate the products by the provision of two phases — 
all these were reasonable steps towards the reproduction of the essential 
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conditions of photosynthesis. However, the technique of Baur’s experi- 
ments w&s so primitive, and so devoid of the modern quantitative 
approach to the problems of photochemistry, and conclusions were drawn 
so hastily, that it is impossible to accept any of them as well founded, 
let alone proved. The experiments of Baur were hurried excursions 
along paths which, if more patiently explored, may perhaps one day lead 
to important results. 
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Cha^pmh 5 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS AND CHEMOSYNTHESIS OF BACTERIA 

A. Bacterial Photostothesis * 

L Types of Autotrophic Bacteria 

Most bacteria are heterotrophic organisms, that is, unlike the aido~ 
trophic green plants, they are unable to synthesize their organic matter 
directly from carbon dioxide, but require orgarde nutrients, in common 
with animals and fungi. They live either in host organisms as parasites 
or in media containing organic decay products. 

However, there are two groups of bacteria which are exceptions to 
this rule. The first group, which, consists of photaviatrophic bacteria, 
is capable of reducing carbon dioxide to organic matter in light, using 
hydrogen sulfide, thiosulfate, hydrogen or other inorganic dr organic 
rednotants (but Tiot water, as do the higher green plants). Green and 
puT'ple sulf'ur bacteria are representatives of this group; they thrive in 
sulfide-containing media, and most of them are more or less strictly 
anaerobic. 

A second group is formed by ohemauiotro'pMc bacteria, colorless 
organisms which reduce carbon dioxide to organic matter in the dark, 
by coupling this reaction with different energy-releasing chemical proc- 
esses. They live in media containing oxidizable substances (sulfide, 
ferrous iron, methane, etc.) and generally need oxygen (although some 
can use nitrate instead). 

The photosynthetic activity of purple bacteria was discovered by 
Engelmann in 1883. At first, he merely noticed their phototropism 
which is similar to that of the motile green algae. Under the microscope, 
the purple bacteria could be observed gathering in a beam of light. 
Later (1888), Engelmann proved that these bacteria cannot develop in 
absence of light. If a spectrum is thrown on a culture of purple bacteria, 
they grow only in the absorption bands of the green “ baeteriochloro- 
phyll which is found in all of them, together with a variable assortment 
of carotenoids (c/. Eymers and Wassink 1938). The strongest absorption 
band of bacteriochlorophyll lies in the near infrared. Engelmann (1888) 
pointed out that here for the first time, invisible light appeared to be 
active in photosynthesis; later, Dangeard (1921, 1927) confirmed this 


* Bibliography, pa.ge 125. 
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and demonstrated that purple bacteria can develop in complete darkness 
if they are exposed to infrared radiation. Engelmann thought that 
purple bacteria are normal photosynthesizing organisms, although he 
was unable to prove, even by means of the extremely oxygen-sensitive 
motile bacteria, that they produce oxygen in light. He suggested that 
all oxygen formed by purple bacteria is immediately utilized for the 
oxidation of sulfide to sulfur. 

The inability of purple bacteria to produce oxygen was confirmed by 
Molisch (1907) and van Niel (1031), by means of the even more sensitive 
luminous bacteria of Beijerinck. On the other hand, Czurda (1936), 
who observed the oxidation of leuco dyes by purple bacteria in light, and 
Nakamura (1937), who noticed the decrease in their oxygen consumption 
in light, interpreted these results as indirect evidence of a photochemical 
production of oxygen. Van Niel (1041) suggested that the first observa- 
tion can be explained by the utilization of the leuco dye as reductant in 
photosynthesis, while the second one proves merely that the respiration 
of purple bacteria is inhibited by light (cf. page 111). Yan Niel exposed 
dense suspensions of purple bacteria, mixed with luminous bacteria, to 
prolonged illumination in closed bottles, without ever being able to 
detect the slightest traces of oxygen. The indirect arguments of Czurda 
and Nakamura do not avail against these direct proofs, as was later 
conceded by Czurda (1937). 

While Engelmann thought that purple bacteria are normal photo- 
synthesizing organisms, whose oxygen output is used up by a secondary 
dark metabolic process, Vinogradsky (1887, 1888) saw in this dark 
metabolism the main source of organic matter in the bacteria. He 
based this view on analogies with the colorless chemautotrophic sulfur 
bacteria, which derive the energy xeqLuired for organic synthesis, from 
the chemical oxidation of sulfide by oxygen. 

If Vinogradsky’s conception was correct, why should light be at all 
necessary for the development of purple bacteria? Vinogradsky, and 
Skene (1914) offered the following explanation. Purple bacteria thrive 
only under anaerobic conditions; they are thus unable to use atmospheric 
oxygen for the oxidation of sulfide. Vinogradsky and Skene surmised 
that purple bacteria live in symbiosis with green photosynthesizing 
bacteria, the latter supplying them with oxygen of such low partial 
pressure as not to disturb their anaerobic metabolism. However, this 
hypothesis had to be abandoned when pure cultures of purple bacteria 
were obtained and found capable of independent growth in light. Buder 
(1919, 1920) suggested that photosynthesis is carried out by the purple 
bacteria themselves, to supply the small quantities of oxygen they 
require for the oxidation of sulfide. He maintained that the latter is 
their main source of metabolic energy. 
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Molisch. (1907) disagreed iritli both Engelmaatt and Vinogradsky. 
He thought that purple bacteria are not autotrophic at all, hut ^hoto- 
heterotropMc, i. e,, that they require organic nutrients but are capable of 
assimilating them only in light. This confused situation was clarified by 
van Niel and co workers in several important papers (van Niel 1930, 1931 ; 
van Niel and Muller 1931; Muller 1933, Roelefson 1934, van ISFiel 1935, 
1936^'^, 1937; Foster 1940; review by van IN'iel 1941). Significant con- 
tributions to this field also were made by Gaffron (1933, 1934, 1935^^) 
as well as by French (1936, 1937^* 2 ), Wessler and French (1939), Eymers 
and Wassink (1938), ilakamura (1937^-^, 1938^* ^ 1939) and Sapozhnikov 
(1937). 

The two main results of van Niehs investigations were as follows: 

(/) Engelmann, Vinogradsky and Molisch all observed correctly, but 
used dijfferent organisms. There are two kinds of sulfur bacteria: pig- 
mented, photautotrophic sulfur bacteria (Engelmann) ; and nonpigmented, 
chemcLutotrophic sulfur bacteria (Vinogradsky). In addition, there is a 
second kind of pigmented bacteria, the heterotro'phic purple bacteria 
(Molisch). 

[2) In the photosynthesizing sulfur bacteria the oxidation of hydrogen 
sulfide is not an independent process, coupled with normal photosynthesis 
through the intermediary of free oxygen, hut is a part of the photo- 
synthetic mechanism itself. The photosynthesis of these bacteria difiers 
from that of the higher plants, in that hydrogen sulfide takes the place of 
■water as reductant. (Caffron suggested that this type of photochemical 
metabolism be designated as photoreduction rather than photosynthesis.) 
However, hydrogen sulfide is not the only reductant which the purple bac- 
teria can use; in contrast to the photosynthesis of the higher plants, their 
metabolism is highly adaptable. Some species prefer certain specific re- 
ductants ; but others can use iadiscriminantly a large variety of hydrogen 
donors. Therefore, only a tentative classification of pigmented bacteria 
according to their normal photosynthetic function is possible. Table 5.1, 
taken from van Niel (1941), shows the three main classes: green sulfur 
bacteria^ 'purple sulfur bacteria (Thiorhodaceae) , and purple 7ionsulfur’’ 
bacteira (A thiorhodaceae) . (Franck and Gaffron designated them as green, 
red and purple bacteria, respectively; actually the color of both Thio- 
rhodacece and Athiorhodaceae can be purple, bright red or brown, de- 
pending on the nature of the carotenoids associated with the green 
bacteriochlorophyll.’') The pigment of green bacteria is the so-called 
bacterioviridin ” (page 445), whose structure probably is intermediate 
between those of hacteriochlorophyll and ordinary chlorophyll. 

Table 5.1 shows the variety of compounds which purple sulfur bacteria 
can use for the reduction of carbon dioxide. Sapozhnikov (1937) found 
that selenium can be substituted for sulfur. The purple nonsulfur 
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Table 5.1 

Characteristics of the Three GRaups of Photosyntthesizin-g Bacteria 

(after tan Nibl) 


Green bacteria: 


PURPIJG STJLPTJR 
BACTERIA 
(Thiorhodctceae 
MoHseh.) : 


Purple 

NOKSULFUR 
BACTERIA 
(A ihiorhodaceae 
Moliscli) : 


Green-colored bacteria, occurring in hydrogen sulfide media. 
Photosynthetic activity seems restricted to photoreduction. of 
carbon dioxide with hydrogen sulfide as hydrogen donor. 
Oxidation proceeds only to elementary sulfur. Other sulfur 
compounds and organic substances not used as h.ydrogen 
donors. Organic growth, factors not required. 

Purple to red-colored bacteria, also occurring primarily in 
sulfide-containing media. Capable of oxidizing various inor- 
ganic sulfur com'pounds to sulfate with the simultaneous 
photoreduction of carbon dioxide. Various organic sub- 
stances, particularly the lower fatty acids, and some hydroxy 
and dibasic adds, can be used as hydrogen donors instead of 
sulfide. Some species can also use molecular hydrogen. Or- 
ganic growth factors not required. 

Purple, red or brown-colored bacteria, occurring principally 
in media containing organic compounds. Capable of photo- 
chemical reduction of carbon dioxide with a large nurriber of 
difierent organic reductanls; some species can use molecular 
hydrogen. Although some species are also capable of oxidizing 
inorganic sulfur compounds to sulfate, growth depends on the 
presence of small amounts of complex organic materials, such 
as yeast extract, which presumably furnish necessary organic 
growth factors. 


bacteria normally require an organic source of hydrogen. They thriye 
on a large variety of organic compounds, including acids, alcohols, 
hydroxy acids, etc. 

2. The Over-Ad Photosynthetic Reactions of Autotrophic Bacteria 

Over-all chemical equations have not yet been established for all the 
forms of bacterial photosynthesis by analyses comparable in precision to 
those which lead to equation (3.6) and (3.7) for the over-all reaction of 
normal photosynthesis. Since the oxidation products of bacterial 
photosynthesis are solids (e. g., sulfur) or solutes («• S-j sulfuric acid), 
they are unsuitable for manometric assay, which is so convenient for the 
determination of the photosynthetie quotient’' of the higher plants. 

On the other hand, bacterial photosyntheses offer the possibility of 
determining the consumption of the reductant {e. y., hydrogen sulfide or 
hydrogen) simultaneously with that of the oxidant (carbon dioxide), 
whereas a determination of water consumption in normal photosynthesis 
is practically impossible. 
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Tlie relation "between the quantities of carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
sulfide consumed by bacteria was determined by van Niel (1930, 1931) 
for a species of purple bacteria wMcli oxidizes suLfi.de to sulfate. The 
over-all reaction deduced from these experiments, was : 

(5.1) CO 2 4- i CKS)rq. -h H 2 O > {CH 2 O} -f- ^ - 7 kcaJ 

This and the following equations of bacterial photos 3 nathesis have been rewritten 
in tbe ionie form most suitable for reactions in aqueous phases. For the sake of uni- 
fonnity all equations bave been reduced to tbe assimilation of one molecule of carbon 
dioxide, even if this necessitated the use of fractional coefficients. 

Formula (5.1) implies the f oUo wing photosynthetic quotients’^: 

(5.2) - ACO 2 : - AHaS : AHaSO^ -2:1:1 

The observed ratios are shown in table 5. II. These ratios are clo^ to 


TABiiB 5.n 

The PHOTOSTisrTHETic QnoriEirrs fob Pubpije Suhtue Bactebia 
(after vajt Nebh) 


After dacsns 

ABCjSO* 

-AHiS j 

ACOs 

AE*S 

I. 15 

0.98 

1.86 

27 

0.97 

1.80 

34: 

0.88 

1-78 

42 

0.95 

1.94 

II- 14 

0.97 

1.94 

24 

0.99 

1.98 


the stoichiometric values, thus proving that carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
sulfiLde take part in a common reaction, and not in two '^coupled” meta- 
bolic processes, as assumed by Euder. A further proof of the absence of 
a separate photosynthetic reaction not involving tbe sulfide is the fact 
that the consumption of carbon dioxide ceases as soon as the supply of 
sulfide has been exhausted (instead of continuing with the liberation of 
oxygen, as one would expect according to the theories of Vinogradsky 
and Buder). 

Van Niel also measured the gas exchange of grreen sulfur bacteria, 
and found it to be in agreement with the following equation; 

(5.2) CO 2 -+ 2 HaS {CH 2 O} 4- H 2 O -h 2 S + 5.1 kcal 

As mentioned above, various species of purple sulfur bacteria are capable 
of reducing carbon dioxide by means of compounds intermediate between 
sulfide and sulfate, e. g.y free sulfur, thiosulfate or sulfite. The following 
over-all equations were suggested by van Niel for these forms of bacterial 
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pkotosyntliesis : 

(5.3) 002 4- I H 2 O +• f S {CH 2 O} -f i Htd. 4- f (S04)ar. ~ 14 Iscal 

(5.4) CO 2 4~ § H 2 O 4~ ■! ^ {OH 2 O } 4*" (HS 04 )^q. — 6 kcal 

(5.5) COa 4- H 2 O 4- 2 (HS03)aq. {CH 2 O} 4- 2 (HSOOa^. + 17 kcal 

A forni of bacterial pliotosyiitlicsis particularly snitable for quanti- 
tative study, is the carbon dioxide— hydrogen assimilation wkich. produces 
only organic matter and water. According to the equation : 

(5.6) CO 2 4- 2 H 2 > {CH 2 O} 4- H 2 O 4“ 25.1 kcal 

the quotient AH 2 /ACO 2 should be equal to 2. 

Reaction (5.6) was discovered by Roelefson (1934) in the study of 
Thiorhodaceae, In the same year, Gaffron found, that certain Athio- 
rkodaceae also can reduce carbon dioxide by means of molecular hydrogen 
in light. Table 5.III contains several determinations of the ^^photo- 


Table 5JII 

Photosynthetig qtJOTiEitTs OF Hydbog-ein-Consvming Bactebia 


Organism. 

AHa/ACOj 

Observer 

(EhodotyChrio parvus 

1.85-2.25 

Gaffron (1935) 

A thiorhodaceae i Streptococcus variaris 

2.2 -2.6 

van Niel (1941) 

\Streptococcus varians 

2.6 

Wessler and Preneli (1939) 

Thiorhodaceae: Chromatium sp. 

2.4 

van Niel (1936) 


synthetic quotient’^ AH 2 /ACO 2 . Most values in the table are somewhat 
larger than 2, indicating a possible formation of products reduced beyond 
the carbohydrate stage. 

We have given, in equations (5.2) to (5.6), the heats of the photo- 
reduction of one mole of carbon dioxide by bacteria (calculated from the 
data of Bichowsky and Rossini, assuming 51 kcal for the heat of formation 
of the {CII 2 O} group). They vary between Ail = -f 13 kcal for the oxi- 
dation of sulfur to sulfuric acid, and AH = — 25 kcal for the reduction 
of carbon dioxide by molecular hydrogen. Thus, the photochemical 
reactions of autotrophic bacteria are either exothermal, or only weakly 
endothermal (as compared with the photosynthesis of the higher plants, 
AH = 112 kcal). However, the reduction of carbon dioxide by ele- 
mentary selenium (Sapozhnikov) should involve the accumulation of as 
much as 60 kcal per mole (if selenium is oxidized to selenic acid). Fur- 
thermore, according to Eymers and Wassink (1938) the carbon dioxide 
reduction by thiosulfate in Chromatium D leads to the oxidation of the 
latter to tetrathionate, a strongly endothermal reaction. Using the heats 
of formation of the ions given by Bichowsky and Rossini, we obtain: 

(5.7) CO 2 4- 4 (S203)a^ 4 3 H 2 O > {CH 2 O} 4- 2 (S406)aq. 4- 

4 (OH)aq. - 68 kcal 
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In confirmation of this liypothesis, Eymers and Wassink quoted the 
obsoFTation that, for each molecule of carbon, dioxide assinnilated by the 
bacteria, four were taken up by the medium — obTionsly to neutralize the 
four hydroxyl ions. However, most of the energy accumulation in C^-7) 
is associated with the formation of the four hydroxyl ions. If this re- 
action occurs iu an acid medium, and the hydroxyl ions are neutralized, 
the heat eSect is only —12.5 kcal. 

Altogether, it appears that bacterial photosynthesis is not necessarily 
inefficient as far as energy conversion is concerned, but can lead to the 
conversion into chemical energy of up to one-third or one-half the 
amount which is accumulated in the phot osynthesis of the higher plants - 

Because electrolytes are involved in many forms of bacterial photo- 
synthesis, the free energies of these reactions often differ considerably 
from their total energies (while the free energy of normal photosynthesis 
is almost equal to its total energy; c/. Table 3.Y). Calculated for 
standard conditions (atmospheric pressures of gases and one-molar 
solutions of the solutes), the gains in free energy in different forms of 
bacterial photosynthesis, generally are larger than those in total energy, 
by as much as 20 or 30 kcal per mole. For example, the free energy of 
reaction (5.7) is AF = 97 kcal per mole in alkaline, and 20 kcal in acid 
solution. 

In reactions (5.1) to (5.6), carbon dioxide is reduced to carbohydrate 
by means of different inorganic reductants. In chapter 3, we have 
interpreted normal photosynthesis as a transfer of hydrogen atoms from 
water to carbon dioxide. Van Niel (1931, 1935) generalized this concept 
by describing all forms of bacterial photosynthesis as hydrogen transfers 
from various hydrogen donors (reductants) to carbon dioxide as the 
common hydrogen acceptor. 

In analogy to the two alternatives, (3.13) and (3.14), in normal 
photosynthesis, the generalized equation of photosynthesis can be 
written in two forius: 

light 

(5.8a) C02-|-4R,'H > ( CKjO) + H .O -h 4 R' or 

light 

(5.8b) CO 2 ■+ 2 > { CH 2 O} + H 2 O -f 2 R" 

In the first formulation, each molecule of the reductant contributes one, 
and in the second formulation twc, hydrogen atoms, towards the reduction 
of one molecule of carbon dioxide. 

In the case of normal photosynthesis, R' is OH, or — if formulation 
(5.Sb) is preferred — R" is O. In the case of photoreduction with sulfide, 
R' is SH or II'' is S, and in that of photoreduction with hydrogen, R' is 
H or R" is nothing. The application of equations (5.8) when the 
reductant contains no hydrogen at all (as in the case of elementary 
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sulfur), or is unlikely to yield it (as in the case of the bisulfite ion, HSOs""), 
will he demonstrated in chapter 9 (pa.ge 220) - 

Van ISFiers generalized concept of bacterial photosynthesis adds an 
important argument in favor of the ^^intermolecular oxidation-reduction^^ 
theory of normal photosynthesis, and' against the Willstatter— Stoll 
''internal rearrangement^" theory. The easily verifiable fact that in the 
photosynthesis of sulfur bacteria, the reduction of carbon dioxide leads 
to the production of sulfur, and not of one part of sulfur and two parts 
of oxygen (or of sulfur dioxide) is analogous to the fact — proved with 
much more difficulty by the radioactive isotope experiments of Ruben, 
Randall, Kamen and Hyde (page 55)— that all oxygen in ordinary photo- 
synthesis originates in water. 

3. Combined Photosynthesis and Heterotrophic Assimilation 
of Photoheterotrophic Bacteria 

The metabolism of the ^'photoheterotrophic"" bacteria — that is, bac- 
teria which require light for the assimOation of organic nutrients, seemed 
at first to be quite different from that of the '^photautotrophic"^ bacteria 
discussed above. However, van Niel made it plausible that the organic 
nutrients serve primarily (although not exclusively) as hydrogen, donor 
so that the generalized equations (5.8), with R now standing for an 
organic radical, apply to these organisms as well- 

The study of the photosynthesis of heterotrophic bacteria had at first 
encountered difficulties, because the organisms employed were found to 
require yeast extracts or peptones, and would not thrive in solutions of 
pure organic compounds. However, this difficulty was overcome by 
Gaffron (1933) and Muller (1933). Muller used Thiorhoddceae, which 
were found capable of subsisting not only in sulfide media but also in fatty 
acid solutions; while Gaffron (1933, 1935) found that the Athiorhodacea, 
Mhodovihrio parvus, grown in a yeast extract, can be transferred into a 
simple organic solution for the study of its photosynthetic activity. 
Similar observations were made by van Niel (1941) with Spirillum 
rubrum. In these investigations, fatty acids were used as organic hydro- 
gen donors. However, the utilization of these compounds goes far 
beyond the contribution of one or two hydrogen atoms. In fact, 
Muller and Gaffron found that the acids are completely used up^ leaving 
no organic residue at all. It is formally possible to explain this complete 
assimilation in terms of photochemical dehydrogenation, by assuming 
the transfer of all hydrogen atoms to carbon dioxide, and a conversion 
of all carbon atoms into carbon dioxide (cf. Eq. 5.15). However, this 
explanation is speculative; at least a part of the carbon atoms could be 
assimilated directly, without taking the roundabout way through carbon 
dioxide. The fact that the assimilation occurs only in light, and often 
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requires the presence of carbon dioxide (which is coassiirdlated ” with 
the acid), makes it probable that the initial step is a photochemical 
reaction between the organic substrate and carbon dioxide; but the 
subsequent stages of the process could include the direct ^^heterotrophie^' 
assimilation of the organic material. 

Under these conditions, it is important that Foster (1940) found 
organic substrates capable of 3delding only two hydrogen atoms to carbon 
dioxide in light, and resisting any further assimilation. These were 
secondary alcohols - The carbon chain in these compounds is not attacked 
by purple bacteria, and the reaction in light is restricted to the transfer 
of two hydrogen atoms from the alcohol to carbon dioxide, according to 
the equation: 




(5.9) 




\ 


CHOH-h COs- 




Bi 


\ 


0=0+ {CHiO} +H,0 


R* 


Tor example, iso^ro'panol is quantitatively converted into acetone: 

(5.10) 2 (CH3)2CH0H + COa >2 (CHs) 2CO + {CHj.0} + H^O - M kcal 

Foster found for this reaction, the photosynthetic quotients’^ given 
in table 5.1^. 


Table 5.IV 

Photosyn-tebtic Quotients for Bacterial Photosynthesis with Isopbopanol 


Time, 

days 

A Isopropanol 

A Acetoae 

AGO 3 

— A Isopropanoi 

6 

2.22 

1.02 

9 

2,02 

1,06 

12 

2.00 

1.02 

15 

2.12 

1.00 

19 

1.97 

1.02 

25 

1.97 

1.02 

Theoretical 

2.0 

1.0 


We shall now return to the assimilation of fatty acids and attempt 
to analyze it in terms of photoreduction combined with direct assimila- 
tion. A ‘^pure” photoreduction of fatty acids, if it is to lead to carbo- 
hydrates as the only products, must involve either ^^coassimilation^^ or 
liberation of carbon dioxide. When the substrate is overreduced 
(compared to the carbohydrates), it must be diluted with carbon dioxide; 
when it is underreduced,” some carbon dioxide must be eliminated. 
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The following general equations can "be derived for monobasic acids: 

(6.11) C.H2„+.,COOH + COa + HjO >■ {CHiO j 

— ^ il2n. +- 1) kcal 

and for dibasic acids : 

(5.12) C3aC00H),+2^C02 + ^~H.0 fCH^Ol 

— ^ (18n -h 4) kcal 

The heats of the reactions (5.11) and (5.12) have been estimated by assuming 
112 kcal for the heat of combustion of {CHaO}, (I5^n 55) kcal for that of monobasic 

acids, and (150ri -b 60) kcal for that of dibasic acids. 

Equation (5.11) indicates consumption of carbon dioxide for n > 1 
and liberation for n < 1, while equation (5.12) requires absorption of 
carbon dioxide for n > Z and its liberation for n < 3. The theoretical 
photosynthetic quotients/' AC 02 /AFik (FA = fatty acid) are (n — l)/2 
for monobasic and (ri — S)/2 for dibasic acids. 

On the whole, these deductions are confirmed by experiments, 
although the agreement is only qualitative, and individual results scatter 
considerably. Muller (1933) found that Thiorhodaceae liberate carbon 
dioxide in the photoreduction of lactate and malate (as they should 
according to stoichiometric equations, analogous to 5.11 and 5.12, which 
can be set up for hydroxy acids), but consume it in that of butyrate (in 
accordance with equation 5.11). Significantly, no butyrate assimilation 
was observed unless bicarbonate was also provided. More detailed 
results have been obtained by Gafiron (1933, 1935) with the Athio- 
rhodaceae (Rhodovibrio). He found the following values of the ^^photo- 
synthetic quotient'' Qp == ACO 2 /AFA. 


Table 5.V 

Qp = ACO 2 /AFA FOE Rhodovibeio (Gafpron) and Spirillum rubriim (van Niel) 


Acid 

■n 

<3i» 

Acid 

n \ 

Qp 

Observed 

Calc. 

Observed 

Calc. 

Acetic 

1 

-0.25 to 

0 

Methyl 

4 

0.68-0.01 

1.5 



0.11 


ethyl 





1 

-0.21 (v.N.) 


acetic 




Propionic 

2 

0.29-0-42 

0.5 

rz-Caproic 

5 

0.90-1.34 

2 



0.31 (v.N.) 






? 2 -Butyric 

3 

0.30-0.43 

1 

i-Caproic 

5 

1.10-1.30 

2 



0.65 (v.N.) 






i-Butyric 

3 

0.61 

1 

Heptylic 

6 

1.03-1.54 

2.5 

r 2 .-Valeric 

4 

0.62-0.90 

1.5 

Caprylie 

7 

1.60-1.96 

3 

^-yaleric 

4 

0.83 

1.5 

Nonylic 

8 

1.90-2.90 

3.5 
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Gaffron’s results showed the expected general increase of Qp with n, 
with, the notable exception of Tz-butyric acid. He saw in the different 
values for the two butyric acids an indication that the mechanism of 
assimilation may depend on the structure of the molecule. Yan Niel 
(1941) made sinodlar experiments with Spirillum rubrum (another Athio- 
rhodacea). The individual values again scattered over a considerable 
range; for example^ for acetate, in 48 single experiments, they varied 
from — 0.15 to -h 0.28, but the averages, as given in table 5. VI, showed 
the expected regular increase from acetate through propionate to 
Tz-butyrate. 

A. comparison of the observed values with the calculated ones in 
table 5.Y shows a regular deficiency of carbon dioxide consumption. 
In the case of acetate, some carbon dioxide is liheraied, although the 
formula of acetic acid, C 2 H 4 O 2 , allows of a quantitative conversion into 
a carbohydrate (corresponding to Qp = 0). The average coassimila- 
tion of carbon dioxide with the higher fatty acids, amounts to only 
60% of the theoretical value. One possible explanation of this fact is 
that assimilation produces compounds which are more reduced than the 
carbohydrates. 

Per compounds consisting only of C, O and H atoms (and not con- 
taining peroxide bonds), an appropriate measure of the reduction level 
is provided by the respiratory quotient, Qr (which is defined on page 32 
as the ratio ACO 2 /— AO 2 ) or, more conveniently, by its inverse value, 
the reduction level which is equal to the number of molecules of oxygen 
required for the complete combustion of a molecule, divided by the 
number of carbon atoms in it. It can be calculated by means of the 
equation 

(5.13) i- = 

Qr 2ric 

where 7^c, and no are the numbers of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms in the molecule, respectively. (We shall see in chapter 9 bow 
closely L determines the energy content of compounds of this type.) 

The value of L for carbohydrates is 1. A simple calculation shows 
that products obtained by the eoassimilation of fatty acids and 69% of 
the quantity of carbon dioxide required for the formation of a carbo- 
hydrate, must have L values between 1.43 (n = 0) and 1.15 (n — co). 
Analyses of the dry matter of purple bacteria are in good agreement 
with this calculation. Yan Niel (1936) found in Spirillum ruhrum, 
Rhodomonas, Streptococcus varinns and Chromatium (sulfur-free) an 
average of 55.7% C, 7.4% H, 15.1% O and 11.8% N. Assuming that 
all nitrogen is present in the form of amino groups, and substituting an 
equivalent quantity of hydroxyl groups for them, we arrive at a compo- 
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sition approximately represented by the formula CsHtOs, corresponding 
to a Jy value of 1.15. Gafeon (1935) isolated from the purple bacteria 
a substance which could be depolymerized to crotonic acid, C 4 II 6 O 2 , 
L = 1.18, and considered it as a direct product of photosynthesis. 
However, the results obtained by Faster with isopropanol indicate that 
the true photosynthetic quotient of purple bacteria probably corresponds 
to the formation of carbohydrates, rather than to the production of any 
more completely reduced substances. If this is true, deviations from 
equations (5.11) and (5.12) in the assimilation of fatty acids are due 
to a direct assiTnilation of intermediates, whose reduction level is higher 
than that of the carbohydrates, rather than to the 'photosynthesis of 
overreduced’' substances. (Dismntatiom, which often occur in enzy- 
matic oxidation, can produce such high-energy intermediates even if the 
original oxidation substrate itself is not overreduced.) 

This is aot the only argument in. favor of a partial heterotiophic nutrition of purple 
bacteria. Another argument can be derived from the consideration of the metabolism 
of these organisms in the dark. 

Barker (1936), Giesberger (1936), Clifton (1937), CHfton and Logan. (1939), Winzler 
and Bamberger (1938) and Winzler (1940) showed that the oxidatiou of organic sub- 
strates by respiring bacteria often is coupled with their partial assimilation, e. g., in. the 
case of acetate, according to one of the equations: 

(5.14a) CiBzOr + O 2 { CH 2 O} + HCOa- or 

(6.14b) 2 CaHsOr + 3 O 2 ► { CH 2 O} + 2 HCOs- +• O 2 -f H 2 O 

In the case of the purple bacteria, the mechanism of respiration has a particularly 
close bearing on that of photosynthesis, because vau Niel demonstrated that the first 
stages of both processes are probably brought about by the same enzymatic system. 
A few words may be said here about this peculiar relationship. 

All Thiorhodaceae (as well as some Athiorhodaceae) are anaerobic, i. e. , their dark me- 
tabolism is of the nature of fermentation. This metabolism was studied by Gaflfron (1934, 
1935), Roelefson (1935), French (1937^-^) and ISTakamnra (1937); but its chemistry has 
not yet been clarified, mainly because it is preponderantly '‘autofermentative" (although 
Nakamura observed the dismutation of formate into hydrogen and carbonate by purple 
bacteria). The relationship, if any, between this dark metabolism and the metabolism 
of the same bacteria in light, is as yet not clear. 

However, some Athiorhodaceae axe aerobic (or not strictly anaerobic), and their 
dark oxidative metabolism was found by van Niel to bear a remarkable relation to 
their photosynthesis. Respiration and photosynthesis, which are independent (al- 
though contra-acting) , in green plants, appear to be competitive in aerobic Athiorhodaceae. 

The investigations of Nakamura (1937^-^ 1938^'*) wiih JRhodobacillus palustris showed 
that the same substances which are readily used as substrates of photosynthesis, also 
are eagerly consumed as respiration substrates in the dark. Van ISTiel (1941) found 
that the uptake of diSerent fatty acids by Spirillurfi rnbrum occurs at the same rate in 
the dark and in light — although only oaygen is consumed in the dark, while both oxygen 
and carbon dioxide are taken up in moderate light, and carbon dioxide alone is consumed 
in strong light- 

As mentioned on page 100, Nakamura interpreted the decrease in oxygen con- 
sumption by purple bacteria in light as evidence of a photochemical production of 
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oxygea. However, vre now see & more plausible explanation: If the rates of photo- 
synthesis and respiration are limited by the supply of hydrogen through a common 
enzyme system, every increase in photosynthesis must lead to a decrease in respiration. 
The fact that under no circumstance does the organism switch over from oxygen con- 
sumption to oxygen liberation, agrees well with this picture, whereas it would be diffi- 
cult to explain if photosynthesis and respiration were two independent processes, as in 
the higher plants. 

Each fatty acid is decomposed by purple bacteria at a different characteristic rate — 
the same in respiration and photosynthesis; and if a mixture of several acids is provided, 
their total decomposition rate is additive. This proves that a speeihc enz3une is available 
for each of the acids. 

We made tMs digression to tlie subject of the metabolism of purple 
bacteria in the dark because tke parallelism of respiration and photo- 
synthesis provides an additional argimaent in favor of a partial direct 
assimilation of the reduetant; Since such an assimilation is known to 
occur in the dark metabolism, it is also likely to occur in light. Thus, 
in addition to the direct assimilation of overreduced intermediates, which 
was suggested as an explanation of deviations from equations (5.11) and 
(5.12), a part of the carbohydrates formed in the ^'photoassimilation’^ of 
fatty acids, can also be due to a direct “ heterotrophic assimilation, 
and not to photosynthesis. Van Niel (1941) considered, for the case of 
acetate assimilation, the three possibilities (5.15), (5.16) and (5.17), to 
■which we may add (5.18) and (5.19) for the sake of completeness: 


(5.16) 

H 4 C 2 O 2 -i- 2 H 20 

To 

photoreduction 

> fs H -h 2 CO23 

To 

direct assimilatian 

(5.16) 

H 4 C 2 O 2 -hn H20 — 

> CG H -f U CO2] -h i {CH2O} 

(5.17) 

H 4 C 2 O 2 -h H20 — 

— »■ H -f CO J 

d- {CH2O} 

(5.18) 

(5.19) 

H 4 C 2 O 2 1 H20 — 
H 4 C 2 O 2 — 

» B H -f i CO2] 

-hl^ {CH2O} 

2 {CH 2 O} 


The first equation (5.15), represents pure photoreduction; the next 
three represent photoreduction coupled with an increasing proportion of 
direct carbohydrate assimilation; and the last one, direct assimilation 
without photoreduction. 

B. Bacterial Chemosyothesis * 

From the pigmented photosynthesizing bacteria, there is but one step 
to the nonpigmented ^^chemosynthesizing bacteria, which often use the 
same oxidation substrates (e. g.j sulfide, thiosulfate or hydrogen), but 
work with chemical energy instead of light energy. The discovery of 
these organisms by "Vinogradsky was mentioned on page 109. Some of 
them can live in (and sometimes only in) purely inorganic media; their 
autotrophic mode of life is thus easy to prove. These organisms are 

* Bibliography, page 126. 
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analogous to the colored sulfur bacteria. Other species require the 
presence of simple organic compounds, as methane, carbon monoxide, 
formate, or methanol. They have thus the appearance of hetero- 
trophants. However, evidence speaks in favor of assigning to the 
organic substrates of these bacteria, the function of fueU rather than of 
nutrients. There seems to be an analogy between the colorless bacteria 
which use these substrates, and the purple bacteria which require organic 
hydrogen donors for the reduction of carbon dioxide, except that, in the 
ease of the colorless bacteria, the organic substrate has to supply not 
only hydrogen but also chemical energy. A.s in the case of the purple 
Athiorhodaceae, conditions become complicated when colorless bacteria 
use comparatively complex organic substrates, instead of methane or 
similar compounds”; in this case, heterotrophic nutrition can he 
superimposed upon the chemosynthesis. 

1. Types of Chemauto trophic Bacteria 

The main representatives of this class are the nitrifierSj the (colorless) 
sulfur bacteria, the iron bacteria, the hi/drogen (or ‘^Knallgas’^) bacteria, 
the carbon monoxide^ methane and carbon bacteria. This list shows that 
some kind of chemautotrophic bacteria has become associated with prac- 
tically every oxidizable inorganic compound found on the surface of the 
earth — ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, sulfur, ferrous iron, methane and 
coal. Hydrogen and carbon monoxide are not found in natural habitats 
of the bacteria. These gases are facultative components of the metabo- 
lism of bacteria, whose mode of life under natural conditions is hetero- 
trophic. Thiosulfate has occasionally been found in black mud, but 
most thiosulfate bacteria also can live on organic substrates (that is, 
they, too, are only facultative autotrophants). 

The following short description of the chemical activity of the chem- 
autotrophic bacteria is based mainly on the review by Stephenson (1939), 
although the thermochemical figures have been revised on the basis of 
compilations by Kharash, Bichowski and Tossini, and Itoth (c/., bibli- 
ography to Chapter 3), and the over-all equations have been simplified 
by the consequent use of ionic formulations. All equations are reduced 
to the consumption of one mole of oxygen, to facilitate comparison with 
the equation of carbon dioxide reduction, in which one mole of oxygen 
is produced for each gram atom of assimilated carbon. 

(a.) The Nitrifiers (Yinogradsky 1890) 

These include N'itrosomonas, which oxidizes ammonia to nitrate, and 
Nitrobacter, which carries the oxidation from nitrite to nitrate : 

(5.20a) O 2 I (NHs)aci. > f -f | H 2 O -f 4- 49 kcal 

(5.20h> 02 +- 2 (Na 2 )aq. 2 (h[ 03 )irq. d" 48 keal 
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(b) The Sulfur Bacteria 

We ittclude in this classification the autotrophic bacteria which 
utilize hydrogen sulfide, elementary sulfur, thiosulfate, and thiocyanate. 

Hydrogen Sulfide Oxidizers, e. g.j Beggioioa (Vinogradsky 1887), 
transform hydrogen sulfide into sulfur globules deposited inside the cell. 
When the sulfide is exhausted, the sulfur globules are consumed by 
further oxidation to sulfate: 

(5.21) O 2 + 2 (H 2 S)aq. ^ 2 H 2 O + 2 S -f 126 kcal 

(5.22) Q, + I S + I H 2 O > § (S 04 )^- -f I Hi, -f 98 kcal 

Sulfur Oxidizers (e. Thiohcuzillus thiooxidanSy Waksman and Jofie, 
1922). — These bacteria oxidize externally supplied sulfur to sulfate, in 
accordance with equation (5.22), and are characterized by extreme 
tolerance to acid. Their optimum pH lies between 3 and 4, and they 
surviv'e even in 5% sulfuric acid. 

The metabolism of these organisms recently was investigated by 
Yogler and Umbreit. Vogler and Umbreit (1941) and XJmbreit, Vogel 
and Yogler (1942) proved that sulfur is first dissolved in fat globules in 
the ends of the cell, and saw in this fact a proof that only oxidations 
which take place inside the cell can provide energy for chemosynthesis. 
According to Vogler (1942), despite its exclusively inorganic nutrition, 
Thiohacillns possesses an organic metabolism based on storage materials 
formed by chemosynthesis. Vogler, LePage and Umbreit (1942) showed 
that the rate of sulfur oxidation is independent of pH (between 2 and 4.8), 
and of the oxygen pressure; it is inhibited by cyanide (50% inhibition 
at 10“^ mole/1.) , dinitrophenol (50% inhibition at 1.3 X 10~® mole/1.), 
azide, iodoacetate, arsenite, indole and phthalate. It is affected by 
urethane only at comparatively high concentrations (35% inhibition in 
0.1 molar solutions). It is 50% inhibited by carbon monoxide in a 
concentration of 80%, an inhibition which is removed by illumination. 
All these results indicate that sulfur oxidation proceeds through the 
intermediary of a heavy-metal enzymatic system (of the liemin type). 
Sinceenzymes of this type transfer only electrons, and not oxygen atoms, the 
oxygen in the S 04 ~~ ions formed by B. ihiooxidans must originate in water 
and not in air, a consequence which could be checked by isotope tracers. 

The relation between sulfur oxidation and carbon dioxide reduction 
by B, thiooxodans was studied by Yogler (1942^). Young cultures took 
up a limited quantity of carbon dioxide even in the absence of sulfur; in 
older cultures, this uptake was overbalanced by the carbon dioxide 
production by endogenous respiration. The sulfur-free carbon dioxide 
uptake could, however, be observed in all cultures, if respiration was 
suspended by depriving the cells of oxygen. The maximum total uptake, 
reached in about two hours, was of the order of 0.4 ml. of carbon dioxide 
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per mg- bacterial nitrogen. TMs uptake seemed to be reversible and 
dependent on the concentration of carbon dioxide in the medium {cf. 
Chapter 8, page 201). Cells vrMch have been allowed to cbemosynthesiise 
intensely, subsequently showed a greater capacity for carbon dioxide 
uptake in absence of sulfur or oxygen than starved'^ cells- A short 
period of sulfur respiration^^ restored the capacity for carbon dioxide 
fixation in ‘'carbon dioxide saturated” cells; while endogenous respira- 
tion had no such efiect- 

The rate of oxygen consumption decreased in the presence of carbon 
dioxide, but the sum ACOa -f- AO^ remained approximately constant. 
This is an obvious parallel to the relation between respiration and 
photosynthesis in purple bacteria, described on page 110. 

The initial carbon dioxide uptake was unaffected by 0.01 mole per 
liter of sodium azide or arsenite (which completely inhibit the uptake of 
oxygen), but was completely inhibited by 10~^ mole per liter of iodo- 
acetate, which caused only 10% inhibition of the oxygen uptake. (Of 
course, inhibition of sulfur oxidation must cause a corresponding inhibi- 
tion of carbon dioxide absorption after the initial saturation period.) A 
concentration of 0.006 mole per liter of sodium pyruvate inhibited both 
reactions completely, and similar effects were caused by lactic, fumaric 
and succinic acids, while citric acid had a weaker influence and malic 
acid none at all. 

Vogler and Umhreit (1942) inquired into the way in which sulfur 
oxidation can cause carbon dioxide fixation in a subsequent period of 
anaerobiosis. They found that during the oxidation period, inorganic 
phosphate is transferred from the medium into the cells, to he released 
again during the period of carbon dioxide fixation. Seventy to 80 
molecules of oxygen are used up for oxidation while one molecule of 
phosphate is transferred into the cells; 40-50 molecules of carbon dioxide 
are taken up concomitantly with the release of one phosphate molecule. 
This seems to indicate a AO 2 /ACO 2 ratio of about 1.5. Table 5. VII shows 
that this value corresponds to an almost 100% utilization of the free 
energy of oxidation, if one assumes that all absorbed carbon dioxide is 
reduced to carbohydrate. This proves that the question (which Vogler 
and Ilmbreit considered as "open'’) of whether the "delayed” carbon 
dioxide fixation is a reduction to carbohydrate or not, must be answered 
in the negative. Probably, it is not a reduction at all, but a carboxylation 
(or another reversible carbon dioxide absorption), analogous to that 
which forms the first stage of photosynthesis (c/. Chapter 8) . Remark- 
able, however, is the large amount of carbon dioxide taken up in this 
way — ^it seems to be at least ten and perhaps a hundred times larger than 
the reversible carbon dioxide fixation by green plant cells (if one excludes 
from the latter the rather incidental alkali-acid buffer equilibrium) . 
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Togler and Umbreit considered the phosphate transfer, coupled with 
sulfur oxidation and carbon dioxide fixation by B. thioaxidans, as a proof 
that the combustion energy of snlfur is stored in the cells in the form of 
phosphate bond energy. Of course, the observed transformation of one 
phosphate molecule per 40 or 50 molecules of carbon dioxide cannot pro- 
vide more than a small fraction of the energy required for chemosynthesis ; 
but Vogler and Umbreit considered it merely as an index of the inter- 
cellular formation of high-energy phosphoric acid esters on a much larger 
scale. 

If one refuses to consider the delayed'’ carbon dioxide fixation by 
sulfur bacteria as a carbohydrate synthesis, the energy calculations based 
on this assumption lose their meaning. It is rather improbable that 
suf5.cient energy for true chemosynthesis can be stored in the form of 
phosphate bond quanta" of 10 heal per mole each (cf. Chapter 9, 
page 226). 

One may suggest that the phosphate transfer and phosphorylation 
have something to do -with the primary reversible carbon dioxide fixation 
(in chemosynthesis as well as in photosynthesis), rather than with the 
reduction of carbon dioxide to carbohydrate (c/. E^uben's hypothesis, 
page 201). 

The investigations of Vogler and Umbreit show how much information, 
which may help in the understanding of the closely related phenomena 
of chemosynthesis and photosynthesis, can be expected from a quanti- 
tative study of the metabolism of autotrophic bacteria. 

Bacteria which oxidize sulfur by means of nitrate, instead of oxygen 
{Thiobacillus denitrificans) , were discovered by Beijerinekin 1004. Since 
0.8 mole of NOa™ ions, reduced to nitrogen, are equivalent to one mole 
of oxygen, we write the over-all equation as follows: 

(5.23) I (NOs)^. 4- § S -f H 2 O ► I (S 04 )S^. + tV -h | -+ 86 kcal 

Thiosulfate Oxidizers. — Thiohacillus thioparus (Natansohn 1902) 
oxidizes thiosulfate with the deposition of sulfur outside the cell. 

Natansohn assumed an intermediate formation of tetrathionate inside the cell, and a 
subsequent external dismutation of tetrathionate into sulfur and sulfate; hut Starkey 
(1935) found no evidence of tetrathionate formation, and gave the following formulation 
of the over-all reaction : 

(5.24) O 2 f (SsOslaa. -f- k H 2 O > 4 (SOdaa. -f- S + 125 keal 

Vaksman and Starkey (1922) found a bacterium {Thiobacillus 
novell'us) which oxidizes thiosulfate to sulfate without the production 
of sulfur: 


(5.25) 


O 2 -f- (S203)a<i- "4" I H 2 O 


(S04);;q- + nil. -f 109 kcal 
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A third hind of thiosulfate-oxidizing bacteria uses nitrate instead of 
oxygen (Lieske 1912) : 

(5.26) i (N'Os)^^. + I ( 8203 );:^. 4- TjyHaO >• (SOdaQ. H- §1^2 -f 

i Ktd, -H 97 kca,l 

Thiocyanate Oxidizers. — ^Happold and Key (1937) discovered the 
Bacillus thiocyari-oxidans, which catalyzes the reaction: 

(5.27) O 2 + i (CNS)aq. 4- H 2 O h (S04)Iq. -f h (NH4)Jq. + ^ CO 2 4- 112 kca.1 

(c) The Iron Bacteria (Vinogradsky 1888) 

These organisms precipitate ferric hydroxide from waters containing 
ferrous salts, and are responsible for the red color of many natural 
waters. Their chemical activity can he represented by the equation : 

(5.28) O 2 + 4 TeS +- 2 H 2 O > 4 4- 4 (OH)aq. -f- 37 kcal 

The gain in energy becomes larger if we include in the equation the 
precipitation of ferric hydroxide (c/. Lieske 1911, 1919): 

(5.29) 02 +4 FeS + 10 H 2 O 4 Fe (OH) 3 + 8 Hj'q. + 63 kcal 

(d) The Hydrogen Bacteria 

Bacillus yantotrophus, discovered by Kaserer in 1906, and a number 
of similar microorganisms of the soil, are heterotrophants which are, 
however, capable of survival and growth in purely inorganic media, if 
they are provided with molecular hydrogen, in addition to oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. Their metabolism is based, under these conditions, on 
the energy of oxidation of hydrogen to water (^^oxy hydro gen reaction’’) : 

(5.30) O 2 + 2 Ha 2 H 2 O + 137 kca.1 

— hence the name ^'Knallgas bacteria” suggested by Huhland (1924). 
Reaction (5.30) is coupled with the reduction of carbon dioxide to organic 
matter, and further complicated by the simultaneous respiration, i, e,, 
autoxidation of cell material. (Some autotrophic bacteria, the Nitro- 
somonas, for example, apparently dispense with ordinary respiration 
altogether, their energy requirements being covered entirely by the 
oxidation of the inorganic substrate.) 

The investigations of Kaserer (1906), Nabokich and Lebedev (1907), 
Lebedev (1908, 1909) and particularly Niklevsky (1908, 1910) have 
shown a wide distribution of normally heterotrophic but potentially 
hydrogen-oxidizing bacteria in all soils. Some of them appear to be 
capable of using nitrate, nitrous oxide or even sulfate as oxidants instead 
of oxygen, hut not much is known about these reactions. Only one 
species, Bacillus picnoticus, has been thoroughly investigated by Ruhland 
(1924); and because these hydrogen bacteria appear to be the simplest 
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and most carbon dioxide-assimilating biological systems known, 

a few words m"ust be said here on Kis results . 

Bacillus picuoticus thrives best in inorganic media at pH 6.8 to 8.7; 
the decline in its activity in alkaline solutions seems to be caused by the 
precipitation of ferric hydroxide. (It requires a minimum concentration 
of ferrous iron > 10"“^ mole per 1.) It is poisoned by cyanide (5 X 10"”® 
mole/1.) as well as by urethans (50% reduction in hydrogen consumption 
by 1.2 moles/l. methylurethan, 2 X 10“^ ethylurethan, 1 X 10"”^ propyl- 
urethan, 5 X 10”® isohutylnrethan, and 1 X 10~® phenylurethan; com- 
pare table 12. VIII). 

While some hydrogen bacteria can use nitrate as oxidant (in absence 
of oxygen), no such substitution is possible with B. picTiotictis. Its rate 
of consumption of hydrogen is independent of the partial pressure of 
oxygen (1.5 to 72%) as well as hydrogen. It can operate in ^^electrolytic 
gas’’ (f Ha + f Os), and in nitrogen containing mere traces of oxygen 
and hydrogen (these traces being completely removed by the activity of 
the bacteria). The concentration of carbon dioxide is also without 
specific effect except by its indirect infiuence on acidity. 

The rate of hydrogen absorption increases rapidly with temperature 
(Qio == 3.5 between 20^ and 32.5° C.). Since the combustion is coupled 
with the reduction of carbon dioxide, the net ratio A.H 2 y ^02 is larger 
than 2 (Table b.VI), the excess hydrogen consumption reaching 40% 


TTable] 5.YI 

Gas Exchanoe of Bacillus PicNoncirs (after Rethlan"!)) 


- AHa 

— AO 2 

- ACOj 

AUj 

AOi 

AGO 2 

AH 2 — 2 AO 2 

138 

53 

16.9 

2.6 

0.53 

112 

45 

10.4 

2.5 

0.48 

90 

39 

6.2 

2.3 

0.56 

88 

41 

3.0 

2.1 

0.53 

91 

41 

5.3 

2.2 

0.53 

103 

39 

13.1 

2.6 

0.53 

29.5 

10.6 

4.3 

2.8 

0.53 

85 

31 

10.9 

2.8 

0.45 

113 

41 

17.0 

2.8 

0.53 

95 

34 

13.9 

2.8 

0.53 

225 

81 

33 

2.8 

0.53 


Average: 2.56 0.52 


under the most favorable conditions. The consumption of carbon 
dioxide, — ACO 2 , is in exact stoichiometric relationship with the excess 
consumption of hydrogen, — (AHg — 2 AO 2 ). This photosynthetic 
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quotient’^ is equal to 0.5, indicating the formation of a carbohydrate as 
the first product of chemo synthesis. 

Some heterotropMc bacteria (e. g., Acetobacter peroxidctns, cf. Vieland 
and Pistor 1936, 1938) also catalyze the oxyhydrogen ’’ reaction (5.30) 
but apparently without profiting from, its energy for organic synthesis. 

(e) The Carhon Bacteria 

The Carbon. Monoxide Oxidizers {Bacillus oligocarbopMlus) (Beijer- 
inck and van Delden 1903). 

The reaction 'whdch these bacteria catalyze is: 

(5.32) Ot + 2 CO > 2 CO 2 + 136 kcal 

which produces no less energy than does the oxidation of hydrogen. 

Methane Oxidizers. — {Bacillus metanicas), (Sohngen 1905, Mtinz 
1915). Although methane is usually considered an organic carbon 
compound, we inlcude the methane-burning bacteria in the list of chemo- 
antotrophic organisms because there is no doubt that methane serves 
exclusively as a source of energy and as a hydrogen donor, and not as an 
organic nutrient. 

The combustion of methane liberates less energy than that of 
hydrogen: 

(5.32) O 2 +■ i CH 4 ^ ^ CO 2 -f H 2 O -f- 106 kcal 

but considerably more than the oxidation of ammonia or ferrous iron. 

The Benzene and Toluene Oxidizers. — These bacteria, discovered by 
Tausson (1929), seem to be similar to Sohngen^s methane bacteria in 
that they too use the energy of oxidation of a hydrocarbon for the 
synthesis of organic matter from carbon dioxide. 

Carhon Oxidizers. — We mention lastly the carbon bacteria of Potter 
(1908) which can live autotrophic ally by oxidizing solid carbon to carbon 
dioxide : 

(5.33) C ■+ O 2 > CO 2 -f- 94: kcal 

2. Efficiency of Chemautotrophic Bacteria 

The efficiency of the autotrophic bacteria can be expressed in three 
different ways: by the molecular ratio (AO 2 consumed by oxidation 
divided by ACO 2 reduced to organic matter; the latter quantity being 
determined either directly, or from the amount of synthesized organic 
material) ; by the ratio of energies (Ai^R accumulated in synthesis divided 
by AHo liberated by oxidation); and by the corresponding ratio of the 
free energies { AF r accumulated to AFq dissipated) . Only the first 
ratio is derived directly from experiments. The calculation of the last 
two is based on the fiction that all of the oxidation substrate is completely 
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oxidized by oxygen, while carbon dioxide is reduced independently by 
water (c/ page 235). The eflBciency has been determined for seTeral 
species, and the results have been discussed, among others, by Baas- 
Beckmg and Parks (1927), Burk (1931), and Stem (1933). Many 
measurements have not been very reliable, so that most of the figures 
collected in table 5. VII should be considered as preliminary. 


Table 5. VII 

EpFIGIEN-CTT op AxrTOTBOPHIC Bactebia 


Type 

Species 

He- 

actiozi 

AO a 
AGO* 

AJSu. 

AJSo 

AFs. “ 
AFo 

Obseawer 





(%> 

(%) 


ISTitbihejss 

Nitrosorruynau 

(5,20a) 

47 

5-4 


Vmogradsiky (1890) 
Vmogxadaky (1890) 


Nitrohacter 

(6.2Gb) 

65 

4-0 





46 

8.5 

7.4* 

M^erhof (1916, 1917) 

SxjiJFtrB 

Thiobacilltut 

(5.22) 

IS 

6.5 

7.9 

Waksmau, Starkey (1922) 

BAOTSmtA 

ihiooxidarte, 


(78)<* 

(96)*< 

Vogier, Umbreit (1942) 


TMohaciWus 

denitrificans 

Th^bactHtis 

(5.23) 

4S 

6 

6 

Bdjeritteck (1920) 


(5.24) 

19 

4.8 

6.5 

Starkey (19SS) 


thioparzu 

TkiobaciJlm 

21 

4.9 

6.5 

Starkey (1985) 

(5.26) 


noTftilltis 

TKiobacHC-ua 

9 

~13 

'-IS* 

Laeske (1912) 

(5.26) 


demirificans 





HTDROoaaNr 

Bacillus 

(5.31) 

2.5 

32 

42/ 

Ruhlaud (1924) 

BACTIBBIA 

picnoticus 

4 

20 

26/ 


Methante 

BacilZvs 

(5.32) 

(3.5-4.5)» 

(22-22)e 

(26-34)ff 

Sohugea (1906) 

BACriEBIA 

methanicus 


-w5 




« AF of {CK 2 O} synthesis, for pCCOa) = 3 X 10“* atm. aad pCOs) = 0.2 atm., is llS kcal (.cf. Table. 
3.V). 

& Calculated for ='5 X 10 mole/1, and IH+l =10-»inoleA- 

0 Calculated for flSrOa"] = 3 X 10”* moleA. 

We put these values in parentheses because we believe (.cf. page 226) that they apply to primary 
carbon dioxide fixation rather than, to carbon dioxide reduction. Tbe sanxe may be true of the low ratios 
AO 2 /ACO 2 observed by Sdhngen for metbane bacteria. 

• Baas-Becking and Parks calculated 11^. Tbey thought that Pieske’s yields refer to 1 g- NTaaSsOa 
instead of 1 g. Na 2 SjOs -5 HsO. 

/ 42% is maximum, and 26% the average, 

0 Tbe larger values were calculated by Baas-Becking and Parks from the gasometric data of Sohngen, 
while the smaller were obtained from the permanganate titration of organic matter. Cf. footnote ^ above- 

Tor the raajoxity of organisms in table 5, VI I, the ‘‘energy yields 
are of the order of 5~6%, and the “free energy yields’’ of tbe order of 
6-8%. The difference is due to the fact that the free energies of oxi- 
dations leading to the formation of electrolytes often are considerably less 
negative than the corresponding total energies. 

Although low, the efficiencies in table 5. VII are similar to the best 
efficiencies of the utilization of light energy by green plants under natural 
conditions. Thus, if chemautotrophic organisms did not succeed in 
spreading over the whole surface of the earth, as did the green plants, 
it was not for lack of efficiency, but merely because chemical energy is 
available only in a few nonequilibrated spots — sulfur springs, coal mines, 
iron carbonate waters, marsh gases, etc., while sunlight flows abundantly 
everywhere. 
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Hydrogen bacteria occupy a unique position in table 5.YII because 
of their high efficiency. (The high values given for methane bacteria are 
unreliable, because the gas balance does not agree with any reasonable 
equation, and the amount of organic matter, as determined by the 
permanganate method, indicates a much smaller yield. The value given 
for the delayed chemosynthesis of T. thiocxydans also is of doubtful 
meaning, as discussed on page 114.) The figures for B. picnoticus are 
the most reliable of all, having been derived from a series of complete 
gas analyses by Tuhland (Table 5.YI). The values for the ratio, 
AE 2 /AO 2 , found in these experiments, varied between 2.1 and 2.8 de- 
pending on the state of the culture. If one neglects the oxygen con- 
sumption by respiration (a correction for this process would raise the 
efficiency still higher) a ratio of 2.8 means that for every two hydrogen 
molecules burned to water, 0.8 molecules of hydrogen are used for the 
reduction of carbon dioxide. This corresponds to the reduction of 
0.4 molecules of carbon dioxide, and leads to the maximum ratio, 
AO 2 /ACO 2 — 2.5, given in table b.YII, corresponding to the utilization 
of 32% of available energy and 42% of available free energy. Even if 
one uses the average value of AH 2 /AO 2 in table 5. VI 2.5), one calcu- 

lates that only four oxygen molecules are required for the reduction of 
one molecule of carbon dioxide, and obtains an energy utilization of 20%, 
and a free energy utilization of 26%. Gaffron found (c/. page 140), for 
hydrogen-adapted green algae, a maximum ratio of AH2yA02 = 3, and 
considered this value as the theoretical maximum, probably valid also 
for the hydrogen bacteria. 

Burk's (1931) calculation which gave a 100% effiiciency for the chemosya thesis of 
hydrogen bacteria, was based on the assumption that the average ratio (0.52) in the last 
column of table 5.YI represents, not a confirmation of the theoretical stoichiometric 
value (6.5) — cf. equation (5.6) — but the quantity of hydrogen actually combusted to 
water to provide energy for the reduction of one mole carbon dioxide by one mole of 
water (as if all the rest of hydrogen oxidized by the bacteria had nothing to do with 
the redaction process I). With this assumption, the result of Burk's calculation, became 

a simple consequence of the fact that the free energy of the reaction, 2 H 2 H- CO 2 ^ 

{CH 2 O} 4- HaC), is approximately zero. We can see no relation between his elaborate 
calculations and the problem of the true thermodynamic efficiency of the hydrogen 
bacteria. (This was noted also by van Niel, 1943.) 

3. Methaae-Produciug Bacteria aad other Cases of Carbon Bioxide 
Absorption by Heterotxophants 

We have described the methane-oxidizing bacteria together with other 
chem autotrophic species, because their use of methane is similar to the 
use of hydrogen sulfide, sulfur, thiosulfate, or ammonia by ^True^^ 
autotrophic bacteria. Many other allegedly ^^heterotrophic'^ bacteria 
can live on one chemically pure organic substrate, and it is quite possible 
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that tiey, too, use it mainly or exclusiv^ely as a source of hydrogen and 
energy j but prepare tbeir cell matter by the reduction of carbon dioxide. 
However, the metabolism of most of these bacteria is not sufficiently 
known to allow one to assert that they do not use at least a part of the 
organic substrate for direct heterotropbic assimilation — especially since 
we know, from the example of the purple AtMorhodacecte, that synthesis 
of carbohydrates by the reduction of carbon dioxide can often be coupled 
with heterotrophic assimilation of one part of the reductant. 

Only one type of bacteria which uses organic substrates for the 
reduction of carbon dioxide shall be described here, the Tnethane-prodicciTig 
bacteria, which were discovered in 191() by Sohngen (who had previously 
discovered the methane-burning bacteria) , Methane is produced by the 
fermentation of many organic substrates; these processes have been 
investigated, e. g., by Neave and Bus well (1950), Fischer, Lieske and 
Winzer (1931, 1932), Stephenson and Stickland (1933), Barker (1935^*^, 
1937), and Barker, Ruben and Kamen (1940). One thinks, at first, 
that methane must be the product of dismutation of an organic substrate, 
as, for example, in the simplest case of the acetate fermentation: 

(5.34) CBCaCOOH CH 4 -f- CO 2 - 6 kcal 

(Decarboxylation can be considered as a special case of dismutation in 
which one part of the molecule is oxidized to carbon dioxide.) However, 
Sohngen noticed that the same bacteria which cause methane fermenta- 
tion of organic substrates, also reduce carbon dioxide to methane in the 
presence of molecular hydrogen: 

(5.35) CO2 -h 4 H2 > CH4 -f 2 H2O -f 62 kcal 

More recently, Barker (1936^) found a species of methane bacteria which 
reduces carbon dioxide to methane by means of ethanol: 

(5.36) CO2 -b 2 CsHfiOH CH4 -h 2 CH3COOH + 21 kcal 

These examples make it probable that even in methane fermentations 
which proceed with a net liberation of carbon dioxide, as in (5.34), the 
way to methane leads through carbon dioxide. Arguments in favor of 
this hypothesis were adduced by Barker (1936, 1937). He found, for 
example, that in the gradual decomposition of butanol by methane 
bacteria, the first stage conforms to the equation: 

(5.37) 2 C4H9OH -{- CO2 2 C3H7COOH +■ CH4 4- 21 kcal 

and the second stage to the equation: 

(5.38) 2 C3H7COOII CO2 + 2 H2O >4 CHsCOOH -h CH4 + 9 kcal 

while, in the third stage, four molecules of carbon dioxide are liberated, 
according to the over-all equation (5.34), thus giving a net production 
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of one molecule of carbon dioxide for each fermented molecule of butanol: 

(5.39) C 4 H 9 OH + H 2 O > 3 CH* 4- CO 2 -+ 7 kcal 

It seems plausible to assume, in analogy to steps (5.37) and (5.38), 
that the last step in butanol fermentation, the decomposition of acetic 
acid, also involves the participation of carbon, dioxide, i. e., proceeds not 
according to the abbreviated^^ equation (5.34), but by a true oxidation- 
reduction: 

(5.40) CH»COOH -h COz ^ 2 CO 2 -f CH* - 6 kcal 

A. direct proof of the participation of free carbon dioxide in the for- 
mation of methane in reactions vrhich proceed with the net liberation of 
carbon dioxide was achieved by means of radioactive carbon, C***. 
Barker, Ruben and Kamen (1940) showed that the methane fermentation 
of inactive ethanol by Methanosarcina metkanica, in the presence of 
radioactive carbon dioxide, gives active methane, thus establishing the 
correctness of the equation: 

(5.41) 4 CH 3 OH 4 - 3 C^Oa > 3 C=*'H 4 4- 2 H 2 O 4- 4 CO 2 4- 51 kcal 

and precluding the ^'cancelling oxit^^ of three carbon dioxide molecules 
on each side of this equation. A similar interpretation of acetate 
fermentation, assumed in (5.40), thus becomes increasingly plausible. 

At first sight, the reduction of carbon dioxide to methane by the 
methane bacteria appears as a biochemical art for art’s sake,” since the 
product escapes as a gas, carrying with it the accumulated energy. 
However, Barker, Ruben and Kamen noticed that about 10% of radio- 
activity supplied in the form of C ’‘“02 is found afterwards in the cell 
material. This shows that, while a large part of reduced carbon dioxide 
is wasted, a small proportion is utilized for the synthesis of the cell 
material. This reminds one of the autotrophic bacteria which dissipate 
most of the available oxidation energy, in order to reduce a small quantity 
of carbon dioxide to carbohydrate. It seems possible that the methane 
bacteria have solved a similar problem in a different way (the usual 
solution being precluded by their anaerobic mode of life). Deprived of 
oxygen, they cannot derive energy from the cutcxidation of the available 
substrate. Their solution is to use carbon dioxide as an oxidant. We 
know that none of the available oxidation substrates — not acetate, or 
methanol, or even hydrogen — ^has sufficient reducing power to bring 
about the stoichiometric reduction of carbon dioxide to carhchi/drate. 
However, the reduction of carbon dioxide to methane requires less energy 
per transferred hydrogen atom than the ^'halfway” reduction to carbo- 
hydrate. This is why the reactions (5.35) - (5.41) are exothermal — 
with the exception of reaction (5.40), which, however, has a positive free 
energy of about 10 kcal. 
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The fact that the methane bacteria are capable of redEcing carbon 
dioxide to methane, shows that they have developed a mechanism which 
avoids the intermediate formation of a carbohydrate (because the latter 
would present an ‘^energy barrier^' which is insurmountable at ordinary 
temperatures). Under these conditions, it seems possible that the 
large-scale, exothermal reduction of carbon dioxide to methane may be 
used by the methane-liberating bacteria to the same purpose as the 
large-scale, exothermal oxidation of autoxidizable substrates is used by 
the autotrophic bacteria, namely, to provide energy for the reduction of 
a relatively small proportion of carbon dioxide to a carbohydrate. 

In the same class with the methajie-producmg bacteria may perhaps he placed 
species of Clostridium^ which reduce carbon dioxide to oceMc acid by means of hydrogen 
(Ayieriuga 19^6): 

(5.42) 2 Ha -h 2 CO% ► 2 HsO 4- CH,COOH -f- 6S kcal 

or by means of various purines (Clostridium acidi urid, Barter, Ruben and Beck 1^0). 

We shall not continue with the enumeration of bacterial and other 
biological systems which have been found capable of absorbing carbon 
dioxide and incorporating it into organic matter. Although some of 
them probably carry out a chemosynthetic^' reduction of carbon 
dioxide, similar to that achieved by the microorganisms deseribed above, 
the most important examples worked out so far appear to belong to a 
different type, that of enzymatic- carhoxylcutiens. It is customary to 
speak of reduction of carbon dioxide whenever this compound is bound 
in an organic molecule. However, it is advisable to distinguish clearly 
between true reduction of carbon dioxide and carhoxylaiion, carhaminatiou 
and similar additive ’’ reactions of carbon dioxide with organic molecules. 
Whether carboxylations should be called reductions at all, is a matter of 
definition. In chapter 8 arguments will be presented in favor of not 
using this designation. This convention would prevent misunder- 
standings which have led to the use of expressions like “ dark assimila- 
tion,'^ or even ‘^dark photosynthesis’' for processes in which carbon 
dioxide was merely added to existing organic compounds. Carboxylation 
is important from the point of view of photosynthesis, not as an analogy 
to the main photosynthetic process, but as a possible way of entry of 
carbon dioxide into the photosynthetic apparatus. It will therefore be 
considered in detail in chapter 8, which deals with the immediate fate 
of carbon dioxide in photosynthesis, 

C. The Role of Autotrophic Bacteria in Nature 

Bacterial metabolism is of great importance for the elucidation of the 
chemical mechanism of photosynthesis. It indicates that photosynthesis 
consists of two distinct stages, the reduction of carbon dioxide, and the 
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oxidation of water, and tliat the second stage can be changed and other 
redxictants substituted for water without affecting the first one. Chemo- 
syn thesis by autotrophic bacteria makes it plausible that the reduction 
of carbon dioxide is a nonphotochemical process, which can be brought 
about by the intermediates of the photochemical oxidation of water (or 
other reductants), as well as by products of exothermal chemical reactions. 

These problems will be discussed more extensively in chapters 7 
and 9. 

Another interesting question which arises from the study of the 
photosynthesis and chemosynthesis of autotrophic bacteria, concerns the 
role which these processes may have played in the development of life 
on earth. Prior to van KfiePs interpretation of the mechanism of bacterial 
photosynthesis, the synthesis of organic matter by green plants appeared 
as a unique process, unrelated to all other biochemical reactions in living 
organisms. Van Niehs investigations have established the long-missing 
link between the world of green plants and that of the lower micro- 
organisms. 

Green plants reduce carbon dioxide in light by means of water; 
green and purple sulfur bacteria reduce carbon dioxide, also in light, 
by means of hydrogen sulfide; colorless sulfur bacteria reduce carbon 
dioxide, by means of hydrogen sulfide, without light. This comparison 
shows the existence of a hierarchy of autotrophic organisms, and en- 
courages speculations as to the genetic relationships between them. 

In considering the present state of life on earth, one is struck by the 
paradox ^^no life without chlorophyll — no chlorophyll without life.^^ The 
large-scale formation of organic matter from inorganic materials has as 
its prerequisite the existence of complex organic molecules, such as 
chlorophyll and various enzymes, without which photosynthesis appears 
impossible, but which themselves cannot be synthesized in nature outside 
the living cell. 

Obviously, photosynthesis could not have started on earth without 
the previous existence of living matter. The existence of chcmauto- 
trophic and photauto trophic bacteria shows a pos.?ible development. 
It was mentioned on page 82 that the first organic molecules may have 
arisen on earth by photochemical reactions of inorganic compounds in 
ultraviolet light, or by the action of electric discharges in the atmosphere. 
Which of these molecules first acquired the capacity of propagation 
by self-duplication, which is the first sign of life, we cannot surmise; but 
we can imagine a continuous ‘^chemosynthetic ” development leading 
from this molecule to autotrophic bacteria. At that time, the earth was 
less settled in its chemical ways than now, and not only hydrogen sulfide, 
but also free hydrogen might have been available in the atmosphere. 
From colorless autotrophic bacteria, the development might have 
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progressed to purple bacteria, and hence to green plants. The transition 
from bacteria to algae, •wMch liberated the plants from the dependence 
on uncertain and dmndling supplies of unstable hydrogen donors, has 
allowed life to spread over the whole surface of the globe. The capacity 
of certain green algae for adaptation to hydrogen {cf. Chapter 6) may 
be a reminiscence of their genetic relationship to photoreducing bacteria. 
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Chapter 6 

TEE METABOLISM OF ANAEROBICALLY ADAPTED ALGAE* 

1. The Adaptation of Algae to Hydrogen and Hydrogen Sulfide 

In the preceding chapter, we found that the photosynthesis of bacteria 
is strikingly adaptable. The photosynthesis of green plants, on the other 
hand, has long been considered as a rigid process, which can be accelerated 
or retarded hy external influences, but vhose chemical mechanism is 
unalterable. This is, however, not universally true. Nakamura (1937, 
1938) found that certain diatoms (Pinnularia) and blue-green algae 
(Oscillatoria) can use hydrogen sulfide for the reduction of carbon dioxide 
— ^in other words, can adopt a metabohsm similar to that of the purple 
sulfur bacteria. Ordinarily, the photosynthesis of green plants is 
inhibited by hydrogen sulfide (c/. page 315); but Nakamura’s algae 
consumed carton dioxide even in presence of this gas. The evolution of 
oxygen, however, was replaced by the deposition of sulfur globules in 
the cells. 

This interesting phenomenon certainly deserves more than the cursory 
attention it has received in Nakamura’s work. Much more detailed has 
been the study which Gaffron devoted to certain unicellular green algae 
which, after a period of anaerobic incubation, become able to utilize 
molecular hydrogen or organic hydrogen donors as reductants in photo- 
synthesis, that is, adopt a metabolism reminiscent of the autotrophic or 
heterotrophic AtMorhodaceae. 

The adaptation of green algae to molecular hydrogen was discovered 
by Gaffron in 1939, and investigated in a series of important papers 
(Gaffron 1939, 1940^’^; 1942^'^; Gaffron and Rubin 1942, reviews Franck 
and Gaffron 1941, Gaffron 1943). In studying “induction effects” in 
plants after anaerobiosis in the dark, Gaflron found that some unicellular 
green algae (Scenedesmus, for example) do not react to this “ anaerobic 
incubation” by a temporary inhibition of gas exchange in light, as do 
the higher plants, but by a more-lively-than-usual liberation of gas. 
This “inverse induction” was later found to be caused by a liberation of 
hydrogen^ in addition to (or instead of) the usual exchange of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen. 

* Bibliography, page 148. 
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la studying tHs phenomenon Gaffroa (1939, 1940) found that algae 
which, were capable of liheratin-g hydrogen, were also able to absorb it, if 
placed in an atmosphere containing a high proportion of this gas. 
Hydrogen evolution and consumption can be observed even in darkness; 
but both processes are accelerated by light. The hydrogen exchange 
continues, gradually decreasing, until the available cellular ‘^hydrogen 
acceptors are entirely saturated with hydrogen, or until the avaOable 
hydrogen donors^’ are exhausted. In presence of an added hydrogen 
acceptor, the absorption of hydrogen can continue for a much longer 
time, and the same is true of hydrogen liberation in presence of an 
added donor. 

Appropriate hydrogen acceptors are oxygen (in small quantities, 
since larger quantities of this gas cause de-adaptation), and carbon 
dioxide; while glucose and other organic substrates can act as hydrogen 
donors. Thus, hydrogen-adapted algae are capable of bringing about 
the following reactions: 

In the Dark: (I) and (II). — Absorption oj hydrogen from an atmosphere containing 
a high, proportion of this gas, and evolution of hydrogen into sin atmosphere of pure 
nitrogen (so-called “hydrogen fermentation”). 

(III) . — Simultaneous absorption of hydrogen and OT^ygen (so-called ‘^oxyhydrogen” 
or “Knallgas’’ reaction). 

(IV) . — Reduction of carton dioxide coupled with the oxyhydrogen reaction (III), 
a process analogous to the metabolism of autotrophic hydrogen bacteria (page 116 ). 

In Light: (V) and (V'l). — Enhanced hydrogen absorption in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen, and enhanced hydrogen eTolution in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The first-named 
process may, ho-wever, be identical with reaction (VII), i. e. it may represent the 
photoreduction of carbon dioxide produced by acid fermentation, rather than the 
hydrogenation of an organic hydrogen acceptor. 

(YII) and (yill). — Photosynthesis from carbon dioxide and hydrogen or from carbon 
dioxide and organic hydrogen donors — processes reminiscent of the metabolism of auto- 
trophic and lieterotrophic purple bacteria respectively. Gaffron designated these 
reactions as ‘'photoreductions,” and although this term is not very specific, it may be 
used as a short substitute for " photoreduction of carbon dioxide by reductants other 
than water,'’ -while the term ‘'photosynthesis” is retained to mean photoredaction of 
carbon dioxide by water.’ ’ (To be consistent, one should use the term ‘'photoreduction 
also when speaHng of the metabolism of purple bacteria, a terminology which was 
not rigidly adhered to in chapter V.) 

2 . The Mechanism of Hydrogen Adaptation and De-adaptation 

Before discussing the metabolic reactions of hydrogen-adapted algae, 
we shall deal with the processes of adaptation and de-adaptation (the 
latter called ^‘reversion ’’ by Gaffron). 

!Not all unicellular green algae can be adapted to hydrogen. Experi- 
ments with Chlorella, as well as with diatoms (two strains of Nitzschia) 
and blue-green algae (Oscillatoria), gave no positive results. No generic 
relationships are apparent: Scenedesmus, Ankistrodesmiis and Raphidium 
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(tkree genera which, hare been successfully adapted) are no more closely 
related between themselres than they are to Chlorella. 

Adaptation requires at least two hours of anaerobic incubation at 
20® C.j less at higher temperatures. At 35°, the hydrogen metabolism 
of jScenedesmus starts almost immediately upon the removal of oxygen; 
however, this temperature rapidly causes an irreversible injury to the 
algae. During the adaptation period, the algae ferment, as all green 
plants do when the oxygen pressure is below that corresponding to the 
Pasteur effect (c/. Gto^vois 1927), producing carbon dioxide and non- 
volatile acids; the rate of this ‘^acid fermentation’’ is about the same in 
hydrogen and in nitrogen. "When fermentation has proceeded for a 
certain time, ScenedesrmLs and similar algae become capable of picking 
up hydrogen and this rapidly completes their adaptation. 

Gaff r on suggested that an enzyme, which is usually present in the 
chloroplasts in an inactive, oxidized form (we may designate it by BhO) 
is reduced by a fermentation product II 2 F: 

(6.1) EhO Hh H 2 F > Eh "t “I" II 2 O 

and by this acquires the properties of a hydro genase , i, e,, of a reversible 
acceptor for molecular hydrogen: 

(6.2) Eh -h H 2 - H 2 EH 

capable of transmitting this hydrogen to other substrates: 

(6.3) HsEh d" It > Hl 2P ~f" Eh 

The effect of a hydrogenase on photosynthesis can be understood if 
one assumes that the role of the oxidant H in (6.3) can be played by the 
oxidation intermediates of photosynthesis, whose conversion into free 
oxygen is thus effectively blocked {cf. Scheme 6.1, page 136). 

If we use the most general formulation of the primary photochemical 
process (Eq. 7.10a) and designate the primary oxidation product as Z, 
we may postulate that in hydrogen-adapted algae, reaction (6.4): 

(5.4) 2 Z -h HsEh 2 HZ + Eh 

takes the place of reaction (7.10h) and photosynthesis is thus converted 
into photoreduction.” 

To explain the long ^‘incubation period^’ and the rapid completion 
of adaptation after the absorption of hydrogen has finally set in, Gaffron 
suggested that the activation of the hydrogenase is accelerated auto- 
cataLytically by the reaction: 

(6-5) HaEn + EhO 2 Eh ■+ H 2 O 

which is the reverse of a dismutation, and may perhaps be designated as a 
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‘^commutation.’^ As soon as some reduced and hydrogenated enzyme, 
H 2 EE 3 has been formed, reaction (6.5) allows the organism to dispense 
with the slow incubation reaction ( 6 . 1 ). 

Enzymes capable of introducing molecular hydrogen into cellular 
metabolism have been discovered by Stephenson and Stickland (1031) 
in certain colorless bacteria (as B. coli) and later found by Eoelefson 
(1934), Ga&on (1935) and l^akamura (1937, 1938) in the nonsulfur 
purple bacteria Rhcdovihrio, RhodobacilltLS 'pd'ustris and Rhodospirtllnm 
giganfiteum, and in the sulfur bacteria TMocystis and ChromoJtium mmvMs-- 
simum. In each case, a variety of organic and inorganic substrates 
(methylene blue, fumarate, nitrate, oxygen, etc.) were found to be 
suitable as hydrogen acceptors. Their assortment is different for 
different organisms, so that one can conceive of the existence of a number 
of different, acceptor-specific hydrogenases. However, Yamagata and 
Nakamura (1938) concluded, from comparative cyanide inhibition 
experiments with B, coli formicum, Hhadcbacillu^ palustris and B. del- 
IriicMij that the hydrogenase in all these organisms is the same, and that 
it donates hydrogen to a common intermediate acceptor, after which 
specific oxidorediutdses (or an oxidase) transfer it to different final 
acceptors. 

We may assume that the same hydrogenase and the same intermediate 
acceptor are present also in anaerobically incubated algae. 

We designate the primary hydrogen acceptor by Ah, and split equation 
(6.3) into the two equations ( 6 . 6 a) and ( 6 . 6 b); and equation (6.4:) — ^into 
the two equations ( 6 . 6 a) and ( 6 . 6 c): 


(6.6a) 

H 2 EB -f- Ah 

■■ — H 2 A H -h E H 

(6.6b) 

H 2 AH -f-E 

— )• HaR- ■+ Ah 

(6.6b0 

B[2R.^ -4- Ah 

— > H 2 AH 4" 

(6.6c) 

H 2 A H -|- 2Z 

2HZ 4- Ah 


Reaction ( 6 . 6 a) must be reversible (since adapted algae can either 
absorb or liberate hydrogen). As for reaction ( 6 . 6 b), its direction may 
depend not only on concentrations, but also on the specific nature of tbe 
metabolites R present in the cell (as expressed by the alternative equation 

6.6b0. 

De-adaptation occurs, in presence of carbon dioxide, if tbe intensity 
of illumination is raised beyond a certain threshold. The further this 
threshold is exceeded, the more rapid is the return to normal photosyn- 
thesis {cf. Tig. 14, p. 145). The photochemical de-adaptation is irrevers- 
ible, i. e., hydrogen absorption is not resumed upon return to low light 
intensity (Fig. 8 ). However, the adapted state can be restored much 
more rapidly immediately after de-adaptation than after a prolonged 
period of aerobic photosynthesis, probably because the auto catalytic 
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meclianism (6.5) provides for rapid re-adaptation whenever small 
amounts of the hydrogenated enzyme still are present. 

De-adaptation can be enforced also in the dark, by means of oxygen. 
WMle 0.5% oxygen (constantly renewed to prevent exhaustion by 
respiration) is sufficient to prevent adaptation, the tolerance for oxygen 
may rise, after adaptation, to 1 or 2%. This is due to the capacity of 
the adapted cells for the oxyhydrogen reaction (III) ; only when the rate 
of oxygen fixation by the cells becomes higher than the maximum 
possible rate of this reaction, does de-activation become inevitable. 



Fig. 8. — The ‘^de-adaptation'’ of anaerobically adapted 
Scenedesmws by light increase from 500 to 5000 lux is not 
reversed by retuiii to 500 lux (after Gaffron 194:1). 


If the reduction of an enzyme is the basis of adaptation, its reoxidation 
must be the basis of de-adaptation. This oxidation may be attributed 
either to free oxygen, or to cellular oxidants, formed as intermediates 
either in the photochemical reduction of carbon dioxide (in the case of 
photochemical de-adaptation), or in the oxyhydrogen reaction (in the 
case of dark de-adaptation) . 

If one assumes that photochemical and dark de-adaptation are both 
caused by free oxygen, one cannot help noticing the difference between 
the partial pressure of oxygen at the moment of photochemical de-adapta- 
tion (which is exceedingly low) and the comparatively high pressure 
required for de-adaptation in the dark. To explain this difference, one 
could suggest that when oxygen is produced photochemically within the 
cell, a high internal pressure has to be built up before any gas can escape 
into the atmosphere; so that chemical and photochemical de-adaptation 
could correspond to the same internal oxygen tension in the chloroplasts. 
Gaffron argued, however, that experiments with the oxygen electrode 
(c/. Volume II, Chapter 33), as well as observations with luminous bac- 
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teria and fluorescent dyestuffs prove that oxygen appears in the sur- 
rounding medium within 0.01 second after the beginning of photo- 
synthesis, and that therefore the internal oxygen tension camnot be 
markedly different from its external pressure. 

If this is so, then photochemical de-adaptation, at least, must be 
attributed to an intermediate of photosynthesis, and not to free oxygen. 
We shall designate this ‘^oxygen precursor ’’ as {O 2 }, with the braces 
indicating an '^acceptor’’ or carrier molecule. The oxidant {O 2 } 
is not likely to be the direct product of the primary photochemical 
process. This is indicated by inhibition experiments (Chapter 12), 
and by the observation of Itieke and Gaffron (1943) that the de-adapta- 
tion in flashiTig light occurs at the same average intensity of illumination 
as does the de-adaptation in continuous light. "We therefore assume, 
with Gaffron, that (at least) two successive enzymatic reactions are 
required for the conversion of the primary photochemical product Z 
into O 2 (c/. Eqs. 7. 10b and c) : 

(€.7a) 2 2 -f H 2 O > i {O 2 } + 2 HZ 

(6.7b) |{Od 

We attribute the photochemical de-adaptation to the reaction: 

(6.8) {O 2 } *b2TH 

The rate at which the intermediate oxidant {O 2 } is produced in 
light, must decrease with decreasing concentration of carbon dioxide, at 
least in a certain range of concentrations (cj. Chapter 27, Yol. II). The 
tolerance of the adapted state for light should rise under these conditions. 
In fact, if the carbon dioxide formed by fermentation is removed by an 
alkaline absorber, the adapted state can be preserved in light which 
would otherwise cause a rapid de-adaptation. 

Another treatment which prevents photochemical de-adaptation, is 
poisoning with comparatively large quantities of hydroxylamine (cf. 
Chapter 12). Apparently, this agent prevents the conversion of the 
primary photochemical oxidation product into the hydrogenase-destroy- 
ing intermediate {Os}, i. e., it inhibits reaction (6.7a). 

Finally, the tolerance of adapted algae for light can be increased also 
by the provision of added oxidation substrates, e. g., glucose. They 
either accelerate the removal of the primary oxidation products, HZ, 
and thus premnt the formation of the oxidant {O 2 }, or reduce this oxidant 
in competition with the hydrogenase. 

Having thus attributed the 'photochemical de-adaptation to accumu- 
lation of an intermediate oxidant IO 2 }, we ask whether dark de-adapta- 
tion should be ascribed to a similar agent, or to free oxygen. Gaffron 
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pointed out, in support of the second Yievpoint, that the maxim-um 
rate of hydrogen consumption by the oxyhydrogen reaction, attained 
■when dark de-adaptation sets in, is approximately equal to the maximum 
rate of hydrogen consumption by photoreduction, reached just prior to 
'photochemical de-adaptation. This equality finds a plausible explanation 
in the assumption that de-adaptation is caused by oxidation inter- 
mediates, which in both cases must be removed by the hydrogenase 
system. As long as the removal keeps pace with the photochemical or 
enzymatic supply of the oxidants, the adapted state is stable; whenever 
the supply becomes too rapid, an accumulation of oxidants occurs and 
brings about the de-activation of the hydrogenase. In other words: 
the maximum attainable rates of photoreduction (in light) and of the 
oxyhydrogen reaction (in the dark) are the same, because they are both 
limited by the quantity of available hydrogenase. 

One may further ask whether the intermediate oxidant which causes 
de-activation in the dark is identical with the intermediate {O 2 } of 
photosynthesis and photoreduction, or merely similar to it in its capacity 
to oxidize the hydrogenase. This question is important because if the 
first alternative were correct, the oxygen evolution in photosynthesis 
(reaction 6.7b) would have to be considered as a reversible process, its 
direction depending on the concentration of {O 2 } and the partial pressure 
of oxygen. 

The following considerations speak against this concept. In the first 
place, almost the only known reversible oxygen acceptor in nature is 
hemoglobin, and it is doubtful whether a similar catalyst exists in plants 
{oj. Chapter 11). In the second place. Gaff ron concluded from poisoning 
experiments that the enzyme Eo deoxidase, cf. Chapter 11), which 
catalyzes the oxygen-liberating reaction (6.7b), is de-activated, in the 
course of anaerobic adaptation, simultaneously with the activation of the 
hydrogenase. Eh. If this conclusion is correct, a reversal of reaction 
(6.7b) in adapted algae is impossible, even if this reaction were thermo- 
dynamically reversible in the first place. 

Gafcon^s argumentation in favor of a de-activation of the enzyme, 
Eo, in the adapted state was as follows: Cyanide prevents adaptation; 
if applied after completed adaptation, it causes a slow de-adaptation in 
light. This is best explained by assuming that an oxidation of the 
hydrogenase occurs continuously during photoreduction, but does not 
lead to de-adaptation as long as the autocatalytic re-adaptation (reaction 
6.5) holds step with the de-adapting reaction (6.8). Cyanide blocks 
re-adaptation (by ^ freezing the hydrogenase in its oxidized state, EhO), 
and thus causes a cumulative de-adaptation in light . 

This hypothesis implies that a small quantity of the intermediate 
oxidants {O 2 } is formed even in the adapted state, where the great 
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majority of the primary oxidation products H2 is disposed of by reaction 
(6.6e). If this is true, then the absence of oxygen evolution during 
photorednction indicates that the oxygen-liberating enzyme, Eo, is in 
an inactive state. 

Another argument in favor of the absence of an active enzjune, Eo, 
in the adapted state is, according to Gaff r on, the fact that the adaptation 
process shares with the oxygen evolution in photosynthesis a sensitivity 
to very small quantities of hydroxylamine and phenantroline. To ex- 
plain this similarity, one can assume that the complex formation with 
hydroxylamine freezes” enzyme Eo in the oxidized state, thus inhibiting 
its function in photosynthesis, but at the same time preventing its de- 
activation by reduction during anaerobic incubation. 

Gaff r on (1943) suggested that the de-activation of Eo does not 
eliminate this enzyme altogether as a catalytic agent, but converts it 
into an ‘^oxidase” Eo' (whose presence is revealed by the oxybydrogen 
reaction). However, it is therm od3uiamically impossible for Eo' to 
catalyze ihe formation of the same complex {O2}, whose decomposition 
was catalyzed by Eq. (A catalyst has the same effect on the velocity 
of reaction in both directions, because it cannot shift a thermodynamic 
equilibrium.) Therefore, we must assume that the transformation of 
Eo into Eo' brings about a change in specificity — in other words, that 
enzyme Eo catalyzes the formation of a complex {O2}' which is different 
from the complex {O2} , decomposed by enzyme Eo- 

As a result of this discussion, we attribute the de-adaptation hy 
excess oxygen to the reactions ; 

(6.9) O2 > {OzV 

(6.10) {Oi}' 4-2Eh )-2EbcO 

which is analogous to, but not identical with, reaction (6.8), and occurs 
whenever the removal of {O2}' by the hydrogenase system (i. e., the 
oxybydrogen reaction) lags behind the formation of this intermediate by 
reaction (6.9). 

It will be noted that, according to (6.9), the formation of the oxidant 
{O2}' in the oxybydrogen reaction cannot be avoided; hut its rapid 
consumption (by reaction 6.11) can prevent the deactivating reaction 

(6.10) from destroying the hydrogenase more rapidly than it is restored 
by reaction (6.5). As mentioned before, Gaffron assumed that, in photo- 
reduction too, a certain quantity of the oxidant {O2) is formed despite 
the removal of the preponderant part of the oxidation product, HZ, by 
reaction with the hydrogenase system. 

A summary of the reactions associated with the adaptation and 
de-adaptation phenomena is given in scheme 6.1. 
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Scheme 6.1. — ^Reactions in anaerobically adapted algae. (Figures in parentheses 
refer to equations in text.) 

■ ISrorinal photosynthesis. 

Adaptation and photorednction (reaction 6.6o competes with 6.7a, thus con- 
verting photosynthesis into photoreduction). 

De-adaptation by the intermediates {O 2 } (in light) or { 02 }' (in excess oxygen). 

3. The Dark Reactions of Adapted Algae 

We now begin with a more detailed description of the metabolic 
processes in adapted algae, which were enumerated on page 129. 

(I) and (II) : Hydrogen Absorption and Hydrogen Fermentation. — 
The absorption and evolution of hydrogen, in. darkness and in light by 
pure cultures of Scenedesmus Di, D3 and Scenedesmus ohliquws have 
been studied by Gaffron. and Rubin (1942). During the first hour or 
two of anaerobic incubation, the algae fermented, liberating carbon 
dioxide and accumulating nonvolatile acids. After this initial period, 
Scenedesmus or Ru'pMdium cells, while continuing the steady evolution 
of carbon dioxide, began to pick up hydrogen, if the incubation took 
place in a hydrogen atmosphere, and to liberate hydrogen if they were 
placed in an atmosphere of nitrogen (Fig. 9). Algae which, have been 
allowed to photosynthesize vigorously before incubation, evolved the 
largest quantity of hydrogen, while those which have been made to re- 
spire in the dark for a considerable length of time, gave little hydrogen. 
The rate of absorption of hydrogen was very slow, but the total amount 
absorbed in several days was considerable — 1 ml. of cells took up as 
much as 2 ml. of hydrogen (simultanelusly with the evolution of 1.3 ml. 
of carbon dioxide). This corresponds to an exchange of about one-tenth 
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of one mole of kydrogen. per liter of cell Tolnme, and show's that the 
substrate of hydrogenation is a major cell component, whose concentra- 
tion is considerably larger than that of chlorophyll (the latter being of the 
order of 0.01 mole per liter, cf. page 411). 

The liberation of hydrogen can be increased by the addition of an 
external fermentation substrate, e. g., glucose (Fig. 10). In the presence 
of 0,07% glucose, (in phosphate buffer of pH 6.2) 1 ml. of Scenedesmus 
cells produced hydrogen steadily at the rate of 0.2 ml. per hour. 



Pig. 9. — Liberation of molecular hydrogen by fermentatioa in Scenedesmiis (after 
Gaffron 1942i). 

0.027 ml. of cells ia culture medium with 0.01 M phosphate buffer of pH 6, con- 
taining 0.2% glucose. 25° C. Curve b: KOH solution in side arm of vessel, absorbing 
carbon dioxide. 

Among several carbohydrates investigated by Gaffron and Ruhin, 
glucose alone was found to stimulate fermentation (in all its forms) 
immediately. All others acted with a lag, indicative of a need for 
preliminary enzymatic transformation. In contrast to respiration and 
photosynthesis, the hydrogen fermentation was dependent on pH, with 
an optimum between pH 6 and 7. 

The “acid fermentation'' continues independently of the hydrogen 
fermentation. Therefore, the ratio ZICO 2 /AH 2 can vary in the widest 
limits. Because of the simultaneous appearance of hydrogen fermenta- 
tion and photoreduction in ScenedesmuSj it is safe to assume that the 
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site of the hydrogen ferineiitation is in the chloroplasts (while acid 
fermentation may occur e^rery where in the cell). 

The nonvolatile acids, produced by the autofermentation of algae, 
contained only a few per cent of lactic acid, while in presence of glucose, 
this percentage reached 50%. (In some colorless heterotrophic organ- 
isms, the fermentation of glucose produces up to 95% lactic acid.) 

The mechanism of the hydrogen evolution and absorption by algae 
which contain an active hydrogensise, can be represented by equations 
(6.2) and (6.3), (or 6.6a,b) : the hydrogen is transferred from the atmos- 
phere, through the reversible systems, Ee-H 2 Eh and A.H-H 2 AH (and 
probably through specific oxidoreductases) , to a cellular oxidant, H; or 



Time, hours 


Fig. 10. — Increase in fermentation and hydrogen production in Scenedesmus by 
glucose (after Gaffron 1942^) . 

Final sugar concentration, 0.069^. Curve 1: carbon dioxide with acid. Curve 
la: carbon dioxide and acid after addition of glucose. Curve hydrogen. Curve M: 
hydrogen after addition of glucose. 


from a cellular reductant R'H 2 , through a similar catalytic system, back 
into the atmosphere. The direction of the process should depend on the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of the cellular reserve substances R and 
R', on their concentrations, and on the partial pressure of hydrogen. 

(Ill) and (lY). Oxyhydrogen Reaction and the Reduction of Carbon 
Dioxide in the Dark (Algae as Chemautotrophic Tacteria). — As men- 
tioned on page 132, small quantities of oxygen prevent anaerobic adapta- 
tion, but after adaptation, they are tolerated, without causing a return 
to normal photosynthesis, because they are used up by the oo^yhydrogen 
reaction. If a few millimeters of oxygen are added to an adapted 
Scenedesmus culture in a hydrogen atmosphere, in the dark, the algae 
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begin to consnme both, hydrogen and oxygen (Gaffron 1940^) . Figure 1 1 
shows the eonrse of gas absorption in the presence of about 3.S mm. Hg 
of oxygen (50 mm. Brodie solution). The total gas absorption ap- 
proaches, but does not reach 150 mm. (the Talue which corresponds bo 
the complete absorption of oxygen, with double its volume in hydrogen). 

Figure 11 also shows that the gas consumption increases <ibme the 
2 Ha -h Oa mark if carbon dioxide is present; and analysis shows that, 
in this case, carbon dioxide is absorbed together with hydrogen and 
oxygen. The algae probably now function as chemautotropMc hy- 
drogen bacteria,^' that is, they couple the combustion of hydrogen with 
the reduction of carbon dioxide. 



Tnn«, hours 


Fig. 11. — Oxyhydrogen. reactioa in adapted Scenedesmus in presence and absence 
of carboa dioxide (after Gaffron 1942). 

Initial oxygen conceatratiac, 50 mm. Brodie solution. 


In contrast to Bacillns picnoticns, described in chapter Y, chemo- 
synthesizing jScenedesmus cells have only a very limited tolerance for 
oxygen. If, for example, the partial pressure of oxygen is increased to 
23 mm. Hg (300 mm. Brodie), the rate of the oxyhydrogen reaction 
declines rapidly and '^de-adaptation sets in. B. picnoticus, on the other 
hand, works well even in pure electrolytic gas. However, other bacteria 
capable of catalyzing the oxyhydrogen reaction, for example, Acetobacter 
peroxidans (c/. page 118), are also inhibited by excess oxygen. 

In a renewed study of the oxyhydrogen reaction in adapted algae, 
Gaffron (19422) confirmed that in absence of carbon dioxide, the ratio 
AH 2 /AO 2 often is much smaller than the theoretical value of 2 for water 
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syathesis. A similar obser\^ation was made in the case of B. picnoticus 
(page 117); but there Ruhland attributed the excess oxygen consumption 
to respiration, i. e., autoxidation of cellular substrates, which proceeds 
simultaneously with the combustion of hydrogen. A similar explanation 
is impossible in the case of the hydrogen-adapted algae. In the first 
place, the ratio AH 2 /AO 2 drops in these algae as low as 1.0 (as against a 
minimnm of 1.8 in hydrogen bacteria). In the second place, respiration 
is practically absent (as shown by determinations of the carbon dioxide 
production during the oxyhydrogen reaction). Gaffron suggested, there- 
fore, that in the absence of carbon dioxide oxygen is reduced only to a 
peroxide. (However, since a continuous accumulation of peroxide 
appears impossible, one must assume that its reduction is completed by 



Fig-. 12. — Inhibition by glucose of the hydrogen uptake by the 
oxyhydrogen reaction in ScenedesTmts (after Gaff r on 1942). 


cellular hydrogen donors — without the latter^s being oxidized to carbon 
dioxide.) 

In presence of carbon dioxide, the ratio AH 2 /AO 2 is between 2 and 3 
(as shown in Fig. 11), while the ratio AC02/'(All2 — 2 AO 2 ) (compare 
Table 5.YI) is close to 0.5. This indicates that now all absorbed oxygen 
is reduced to water, while all absorbed carbon dioxide is converted into 
carbohydrates. Thus, the reduction of carbon dioxide helps the oxy- 
hydrogen reaction to run to completion. 

The efficiency of chemosynthesis was measured, on page 117, by the 
ratios ACO 2 /AH 2 and Air2/A02. The minimum value of the second 
ratio, in the presence of carbon dioxide, is 2.0 (no chemosynthesis, but a 
complete combustion of hydrogen to water), while the majority of 
experiments gave values between 2.6 and 3, a result similar to that 
obtained by Huhland with Bacillus picnoticus (AH 2 /AO 2 < 2.8, cj. Table 
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5. VI). In other words, in the presence of carbon dioxide, for every two 
molecules of hydrogen transferred to oxygen, up to one molecule finds 
its way to carbon dioxide. 

In place of molecular hydrogen, hydrogen from organic donors can 
be used by adapted algae in reactions with oxygen, as shown by the 
diminution of hydrogen consumption caused by the addition of 0.05-1% 
of glucose, or yeast autolysate (c/. curves a and h in Fig. 12). The occur- 
rence of coupled carbon dioxide reduction remains to be demonstrated 
in this case. 

The explanation of the oxyhydrogen reaction in adapted algae requires 
one new assumption (in addition to the presence of a hydrogenase and 
of an oxidase, which already have heen postulated in. the interpretation 
of the adaptation phenomena). This assumption is that the oxidant 
IO 2 }' can react not only with the hydrogenase, Eh (thus causing de- 
adaptation) but also with the intermediate reductant, H 2 EH, thus com- 
pleting the transfer of hydrogen to oxygen. The fact that the ratio 
Air 2 /A 02 in the absence of carbon dioxide often is closer to 1 than to 2 
indicates that this reaction takes place in two steps : 

(5.11a) {O 2 }' 4- HsAh > {H 2 O 2 } -1- Ah 

(6.11b) {H 2 O 2 } •+ HsAh >2H20 + Ah 


and that the second step can be replaced by reaction with an internal 
hydrogen donor: 


(6.11c) 


{H 2 O 2 } -f H 2 R >2H20 -+ It 


thus reducing the hydrogen consumption to one molecule of hydrogen 
per molecule of oxygen. 

This mechanism of the oxyhydrogen reaction is represented in scheme 
6.IIA, which is merely a partial elaboration of scheme 6.1. 

In the presence of carbon dioxide, reaction (6.11) runs to completion, 
and one molecule of carbon dioxide can be reduced simultaneously with 
the reduction of two molecules of oxygen. This indicates that reaction 
(6.11c) is replaced by a ''coupled'^ reaction: 


( 6 . 12 ) 


4 


HsAh 


{ 


-f* 2 {H 2 O 2 } 
■+ {CO 2 } — 


-^4 H 2 O +-2 Ah 
{CH 2 OJ -f- H 2 O -h2AH 


represented by scheme 6. IIB. A combination of (6.11) with (6.12) leads 
to the ratios AH 2 /AO 2 = 3 and AC02/(AH2 — 2 AO 2 ) = h in agreement 
with the experimental values. 

The nature of the coupling between the oxyhydrogen reaction and 
the reduction of carbon dioxide, symbolized by bracketing in (6.12) will 
he discussed in chapter 9 (page 235). 

Equation (6.12) shows that the “ chemosynthetic ” reduction of 
carbon dioxide in adapted algae requires the existence of an enzymatic 
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time to Teach the absorption vessel. Similarly- to the hydrogen fermenta- 
tion in the dark, the hydrogen production in light can be snstained by an 
added hydrogen donor, e. glucose. 

The hydrogen evolution in light is not affected by some poisons 
(e. dinitrophenol) which inhibit the hydrogen fermentation in the dark. 
It thus seems that light permits the by-passing of an enzymatic step 
necessary for the hydrogen fermentation in the dark. 



Tim*, niint)f«» 

Fig. 13. — ^Photoehenoical absorption and evolution of hydrogen by Bcenedestmis in 
sihsence of carbon dioxide at different light intensities (after Gaffron 1942). 

0.074 ml. of cells of ^cenedesraus Da in 0.05 M phosphate buffer of pH 6.2 at 25® C. 
Side arm contains KOH. Preceding darlt periods, 20 hours; during this time the algae 
have formed hydrogen up to 0.2% of the gas phase. 

The explanation of the photochemical evolution of hydrogen recLuircs 
the assumption that the photochemical hydrogen transfer can be inter- 
posed between the hydrogen donor R'Hss and the hydrogenase system 

Ah: ^ Eh ^ ^ 

HaA H ' HsEh " 

as represented in scheme 6. Ill, where the photochemical reaction se- 
quence (6.14), (7.10a), (6.13), achieves the same result as the dark 
reaction (6.6b')- The method of representation used in scheme 6. Ill is 
different from that in schemes 6.1 and 6. II. Instead of giving a complete 
representation of each partial reaction, we have merely written down 
the oxidation-reduction systems which participate in the process, and 
indicated by arrows the direction of hydrogen transfer between them. 

The photochemical absorption of hydrogen can be interpreted in two 
ways: either as a light-accelerated hydrogenation of organic acceptors, 
R-, or (as mentioned on page 129) as a photoreduction of carbon dioxide 
produced by fermentation. The first alternative is represented in 
scheme 6.III by the reaction sequence (6.6c), (7.10a), (6.15), whose 
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final result is identical witk that of the dark reaction (6.6b). In the 
second alternative, reaction (6.15) is replaced by (7.10d,e). 

Comparing scheme 6.III with scheme 6.1, we find two new features. 
In the first place, it provides for an enzymatic link between the catalytic 
systems on both sides of the primary photochemical hydrogen transfer, 
by means of the reaction: 

(6.13) 2 HX 4- A H > HsAh -h X 

This means that the primary reduction product in photosynthesis is 
capable of supplying hydrogen back to the same acceptor which serves 
as a reductant for the primary photochemical oxidation product, Z, 



>li 

^2 


Scheme 6.111. — Photochemical and dark reactions in adapted algae. Simplified 
representation. Arrows indicate hydrogen, transfers between two oxidation-reduction 
systems. Full equations given in text and referred to by figures in parentheses. 

< ■ ■ ■' Xormal photosynthesis (6. 7a, b), (7.10a), (7.10d, e). 

Photochemical and dark hydrogen liberation. The first step of the dark 

reaction (6.6b0 is by-passed in light via (6.14), (7.10a) and (6.13). 

Photochemical and dark hydrogen consumption. The last step of the dark 

reaction (6.6b) is by-passed in light, via (6.6c), (7.10a) and (6.15); alterna- 
tively hydrogen may go in light to CO 2 (by reactions T.lOd, e) instead of E, 
(by reaction 6.15). 

by means of reaction (6.6c). The necessity for a nonphotochemical 
linkage between the two catalytic systems already was emphasized in 
connection with the mechanism of the chemosynthetic redaction of 
carbon dioxide, where an enzymatic link had to be provided from the 
hydrogenase system to carbon dioxide. 

The second feature of scheme 6.111 are the direct links (6.14) and 
(6.15): 


(6.14) 

(6.15) 


H 2 R' -f- 2 Z 
R+ 2HX- 


► B' + 2HZ 
H 2 R 4- 2 X 
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between the cellular hydrogen donors, and cellular hydrogen 

acceptors, R, on the one side, and the primary photochemical products, 
Z and HX, on the other, which provide parallel photochemical channels 
to dark reactions (6.6h) and (6,6b0- (This relation between the paths 
of dark and photochemical reaction, explains, incidentally, why they are 
not necessarily inhibited by the same poisons.) 

The assumption of reaction (6.14) leads to a question which must for 
the time being be left open : Why are nonadapted green plants — in which 



0 3 6 9 12 15 

Tirrit, minuter 


Fig. 14- — Time course of gas exchange of anaerobically incubated Scened&smus 
(after Gaffron 1942). 

Downward trend — absorption of hydrogen ; upward trend liberation of oxygen. 

1 — Hydrogen — 560 lux. 3 — Hydrogen 200 lax. 

2— Hydrogen— 1020 lux. 4 — Hydrogen— 6000 lux. 

5 — ^A.ir — 6000 lax. 

allegedly only the system HsEh/E h is eliminated by oxidation to EhO 
incapable of using organic compounds as hydrogen donors in photosyn- 
thesis (instead of water)? One may suggest that the enzyme which 
catalyzes reaction (6.14) is de-actiyated simultaneously with the hydro- 
genase, or that the rate of reaction (6.14) is so slow as to make its com- 
petition with reaction (6.7a,b) impossible, as long as the ^^deoxidase 
which catalyzes the latter reaction is fully active. (The de-activation 
of this enzyme was postulated, on page 134, to be the second feature of 
the adaptation process, supplementing the activation of the hydrogenase.) 
Reaction (6.15) poses a similar question as to why plants are unable 
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to use cellular oxidants, R, as hydrogen acceptors in photosynthesis 
instead of carhon dioxide. However, it was mentioned above that this 
reaction can be eliminated if one assumes that the hydrogen absorbed 
in light is conveyed to the fermentation carbon dioxide rather than to R. 

(YI) and (YII). Photoreduction by A^dapted Algae (Algae as Photo- 
synthesizing Bacteria). — Hydrogen-adapted algae can reduce carbon 
dioxide either at the cost of molecular hydrogen or of organic hydrogen 
donors, the latter taking precedence as long as they are available. Vhen 
adapted algae are illuminated in presence of carbon dioxide, the photo- 
chemical consumption of hydrogen sets in only after a certain delay, 



Fig. 15. — ^Time course of photoreduction by adapted Scenedesmus Ds as a function 
of the partial pressure of hydrogen (after Gaffron 1942). 

Culture medium. Adaptation 16 hours in. hydrogen; 4% carbon dioxide. All 
mixtures of hydrogen, and nitrogen contained 4% carbon dioxide. □ — 96% hydrogen; 
O — 22% hydrogen; A — 8% hydrogen; • — 4% hydrogen. 

during which the cellular hydrogen donors are used up. In agreement 
with this explanation, the length of the ^ induction period’^ decreases 
with increased light intensity (while in ordinary photosynthesis the 
length of the induction period is independent of light intensity) . The 
induction effect is illustrated by the curves for 200 and 560 lux in figure 
14; the curves for 1020 and 6000 lux show, in addition to induction, the 
de-adaptation by excessive light. 

The "'photosynthetic quotient, of the hydrogen-adapted 
algae was found by Gaffron (1940^) to be 1.97 (average of five measure- 
ments with Scene desmus Hs, and seven measurements with Scenedesmus 
ohliquus, individual values varying between 1.84 and 2.17). This result 
can he compared with the corresponding quotients found for purple 
hydrogen bacteria and assembled in table 5. III. In that table, some 
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figures (particularly tliose of French and Wessler) were considerably 
above 2. Gaffron, too, at first found quotients as high as 3, but decided 
that these high values v^ere due: (a) to hydrogen absorption not connected 
with photoreductioa; and (6) to carbon dioxide liberation by acid 
fermentation - 

The consumption of hydrogen increases linearly with light intensity 
between 200 and 600 lux; but before any ‘‘light saturation’’’ can be 
observed “de-adaptation” sets in, as illustrated by figure 14, and photo- 
reduction is replaced by normal photosynthesis. De-adaptation can be 
delayed by hydroxylamine or phenantroline (cf. Chapter 12, page 319); 
the maximum rate of photoreduction observed under these conditions 
was three times the rate of dark respiration. 



Pig. 16. — ^Photoreduction -with hydrogen in Scenedesnzus (after GafiFron 194(y) . 

Preceding anaerohiosis, 12 hours. 20° C. in Hs. Curve I : cells washed and sus- 
pended in 0.01 M ISTaHClOa. Curve II z cells suspended in nutrient medium with 
0.01 fW NaHCOa and 0.5% glucose. 

The effect of hydrogen concentration on the rate of photoreduction in 
nitrogen is shown in figure 15. The reaction is slowed down when the 
hydrogen concentration is below 20% and de-adaptation starts rapidly 
below 4%. 

It was mentioned before that hydrogen-adapted algae also may 
function like heterotrcphic purple bacteria, that is, reduce carbon dioxide 
at the cost of hydrogen from organic donors. The delay in hydrogen 
absorption, which was attributed above to the “ cleanup” of intercellular 
hydrogen donors, and illustrated by figure 14, can be interpreted as 
evidence of this type of metabolism. This delay can be extended by a 
supply of organic reductants. Figure 16 shows the effect of glucose on 
the consumption of hydrogen. The hydrogen absorption in the dark is 
inhibited entirely, and that in light is strongly reduced. An induction 
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period of four minutes appears in light, during which, no hydrogen is 
consumed at all. Obviously, the supply of hydrogen from glucose or 
its metabolic derivatives suffices to cover all requirements in the dark, 
and to eliminate the absorption of hydrogen from outside in the first 
four minutes of illumination. After that, the more rapidly diffusing 
molecular hydrogen enters into competition with the slower diffusing 
glucose. A complete inhibition of hydrogen uptake has been observed 
when yeast autolysate is used instead of glucose. 

The explanation of the photoreduetion by adapted algae is contained 
in scheme 6.1. It is due to the 'interception'^ of the photochemical 
oxidation products by the hydrogenase system, with the cellular hydrogen 
donors It'H 2 and external hydrogen competing as suppliers of hydrogen 
to the intermediate reductant, H 2 AH: (c/. Schemes 6.II and 6.III). The 
evolution of oxygen is probably prevented not only by this interception 
(which, as noted on page 135, is not perfect), but also by the de-activation 
of the ‘'deoxidase,'' Eo (page 134). 

The photosynthesis of green and purple bacteria may proceed by 
exactly the same mechanism as the photoreduetion by adapted algae 
(except that their enzymatic system is "frozen" and under no circum- 
stances can switch over to the liberation of oxygen) ; but more probably, 
the incapacity of purple bacteria to produce oxygen is caused by a 
different character of the primary oxidation products, Z, which do not 
contain sufficient energy for transformation into {O 2 } and free oxygen, 
and can only be reduced by the hydrogenase system (c/. Chapter 7, 
page 169). 

Despite the analogy between the metabolism of adapted algae and 
purple bacteria, there is a difference in the role which this metabolism 
can play in the life of these plants: Gafifron (1943) found that, after 
several days of "photoreduetion," the algae showed no multiplication or 
increase in chlorophyll concentration comparable to that caused by a 
similar period of photosynthesis. 
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THE PRIMARY PHOTOCHEMICAL PROCESS * 

1. The Problem of the Primary Process 

Obseivations with isolated chloroplasts, bacteria, and hydrogen- 
adapted algae, described in chapters 4, 5 and 6, as well as kinetic meas- 
urements (to be described in Volume II), indicate that photosynthesis 
is not a direct reaction between carbon dioxide and water, but a com- 
plicated sequence of physical, chemical and photochemical processes. 
One of the most important problems in the study of the mechanism of 
photosynthesis is the identification of the primary photochemical reaction 
(or reactions), and its separation from the nonphotochemical processes, 
which may precede or follow it in the reaction sequence. 

In the third chapter, the photosynthesis of green plants was described 
as a hydrogen transfer from water to carbon dioxide; and in the fifth 
chapter, bacterial photosynthesis was characterized as a transfer of 
hydrogen to the same acceptor, from leductants other than water. 
Although these hydrogen transfers may he associated with reactions of a 
diferent type, e. g., carboxylations, hydrations, phosphorylations or 
dismutations, we feel safe to assume that the primary photochemical 
process is a stage in the main oxidation-reduction process. 

One suggestion of a different kind (cj. Ruben 1943, and Emerson, 
Stauffer and Umbreit 1944) was that the absorbed light energy (or, at 
least, a part of it) is used for the synthesis of high energy phosphate esters, 
whose subsequent degradation is coupled with endergonic oxidabion- 
lednctions. This theory, derived from observations on the mechanism 
of energy utilization in respiration and fermentation, will be discussed in 
chapter 9 (page 226), and found improbable. 

Even less plausible is the hypothesis of Kautsky (1932) that the light energy is first 
stored in metastable oxygen molecules (c/. Chapter 18, page 514), kter modified by the 
substitution of a dissociable oxygen complex for free oxygen (c/. Kautsky and I’ranck 
1943). 

Another suggestion, which we consider quite implausible, was made by Seybold 
(1941). He thought that the light energy absorbed by chlorophyll h is used for 'polym- 
erization cf sugars to starch rather than for the reduction of carbon dioxide. 


Bibhography, page 170. 
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In th.e present cliapter, -we -will disregard these hypotheses and consider 
the primary photochemical process as a stage in the main oxidation- 
reduction reaction between water (or a substitute reductant) and carbon 
dioxide. 

In green plants, and in many bacteria as well, the hydrogen transfer 
must occur against the gradient of chemical potential, i. e., from an 
oxidation-reduction system (O 2 — H 2 O) with a more negative potential to 
a system CC02r“{CH20)) with a more positive potential. This uphill 
flow^' is possible only with the assistance of external energy; here, light 
is called upon to play its part. However, the exact location of this 
^^lift^^ in the reaction sequence cannot be predicted a ^ricri. When a 
canal is built between two bodies of water situated at different levels, 
the provision of locks cannot be avoided; but whether th^e locks are 
constructed at the upper or lower end of the waterway is a purely practical 
problem. Similarly, the photochemical processes, which serve as ^ ‘locks 
in the flow of hydrogen from, water to carbon dioxide, can be located 
either at the beginning of the transfer (in the oxidation of water) or at 
its end (in the reduction of carbon dioxide), or somewhere in the middle, 
or even in several dijBferent places. 

The description of the photochemical process in photosynthesis as 
a transfer of hydrogen atome, which will be used throughout this chapter, 
does not exclude the possibility that it may be primarily an electron, 
transfer. As described elsewhere (cf. Chapter 9, page 219), electron 
transfers coupled with acid-base equilibria, are equivalent to hydrogen 
transfers (and, if coupled with hydrations and dehydrations, may be 
equivalent to oxygenations). 

Franch (1935) and Stoll (1936) once made the suggestion that the 
primary photochemical process in photosynthesis may be an exchange of 
hydrogen for hydroxyl {cj. Chapter 19, page 555). However, the assump- 
tion of a transfer of hydroxyl radicals from carbonic acid to water is 
equivalent to the postulate that one part of the liberated oxygen originates 
in carbon dioxide, a concept which was found in chapter 3 (page 55) 
to be in conflict with experimental evidence. 

Looking for analogies to the postnlated primary photochemical 
reaction in the realm of ordinary photochemistry, we find them in certain 
phenomena discussed in sections 4 and 5 of chapter 4. It was suggested 
there, that light absorption by inorganic ions in solution often leads to 
the oxidation of water, even though this effect remains “hidden’’ be- 
cause of the high rate of back reactions. In certain dyestuff solutions, a 
similar photochemical electron transfer takes place in the presence of 
added reductants, for example, ferrous ions, and may perhaps occur also 
in their absence. In the system thionine-ferrous ions, the back reaction 
is so slow that the mixture can lose all its color in light (as described 
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in Chapter 4, page 77), despite the fact that the oxidation potential of 
thionine is several tenths of a volt more positive than that of ferric iron. 
TMs is the best-known photochemical reaction in vitro which, is funda- 
mentally similar to the postnlated primary photochemical process in 
photosynthesis — similar in that it, too, is an oxidation-reduction which, 
with the help of light, proceeds against a considerable gradient of chemi- 
cal potential. 

The unique characteristic of photosynthesis probably is not the 
photochemical transfer of hydrogen from water to an oxidant much 
weaker than oxygen, brought about by visible light — this may he a 
common occurrence even in non biological systems — but the avoidance of 
back reactions. The latter prevent a direct demonstration of primary 
photochemical water oxidation in many simple inorganic systems, and 
make even the phot oxidation of ferrous ions by thionine a transitory 
phenomenon. 

The secret of how back reactions are prevented in photosynthesis 
must he sought in the heterogeneons structure of the photosynthetic appa- 
ratus and the consequent topochemical mechanism of the whole process — 
meaning by this term a chemical mechanism in which the participants 
follow prescribed paths on the catalytic surfaces, without appearing as 
free intermediates between the successive steps of their catalytic trans- 
formations. The preservation of at least a part of this structure in 
isolated chloroplasts may account for the success of HilFs experiments 
on chloroplast-sensitized photoxidation of water by ferric oxalate. 

Theoretically, there is no reason why all electronic energy contained 
in molecules excited by the absorption of light should not be available 
for oxidation-reductions. A light-excited molecule is both an eJOScient 
electron donor (that is, reductant) because it contains a “ loose’’ electron; 
and a potential electron acceptor (that is, oxidant) because (to use a 
picture suggested by Weiss) it contains a '‘hole” in its usual complement 
of electrons. 

A.11 electronic excitation energy is “free energy’' and thus a^vailable for chemical 
reactions. Therefore, in a true thermodynamic equilibrium, light-excited molecules can 
be assigned oxidation-reduction potentials equal to those of the same molecules in the 
normal state plus (or minus) their electronic excitation energy. Excitation by visible 
light (A = 700-400 m/x) should add (or subtract) from 1.7 to 3 volt to the oxidation- 
reduction. potential of the excited molecules, and thus make even the weakest oxidants 
ihermodynamically capable of oxidizing water, and even the weakest reductants able 
to reduce carbon dioxide. However, a photochemical reaction is practically never a 
part of a true thermodynamic equilibrium (unless we consider systems at very high 
temperatures, as, for example, the cosmic bodies). What is observed under ordinary 
conditions is a progressive conversion of light, partly into heat and partly into chemical 
energy; the high theoretical oxidation or redaction potentials of the light-excited 
molecules are of no practical avail if the conversion into heat occurs much more rapidly 
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tlian ‘the energ 7 -stoTiiig; photocfcieirLical reaction. In other words, tlie problem of 
oxidation and reduction by light-actiTated moleeules is one of reaciiert kinetics rather 
than, thermodynamics. 

We will ROW describe the different specific interpretations of the 
photochemical oxidation-reduction process in photosynthesis, using a 
logical rather than historic approach. It was stated above that the 
photochemical stage may be located at the "‘oxidation end’" or at the 
"‘reduction end,^^ or in the middle, of the sequence of reactions by which 
hydrogen atoms are transferred from water to oxygen. We can represent 
this “hydrogen bucket brigade’^ by the following scheme: 

O 2 

r 
1 
[ 

HX Y < HZ {OH} 

X < HT Z < {H2OI 

T 

H3O 

Scheme 7.1. — Photosynthesis as an oxidation-reduction, coupled with preparatory 
and janishing catalytic reactions (represented by dotted and dashed arrows respiec- 
tively). Full arrows symbolize hydrogen transfers (or electron transfers) between 
adjacent oxidation-redaction systems. 

Full arrows in scheme 7.1 symbolize hydrogen transfers between adjacent 
oxidation-reduction systems (e. g., the second full arrow from the left 

represents the reaction HY +- X >Y -j- HX). For the sake of 

simplicity^ all these systems are assumed to he ‘"monovalent (cf. 
Chapter 9). Broken arrows represent ‘"finishing” catalytic reactions 
(dismutations, polymerizations, etc.) by which the first reduction product 
of carbon dioxide, {HCO 2 I, is converted into a carbohydrate, and the 
first oxidation product of water, {OH}, into free oxygen, while dotted 
arrows symbolize the "‘preparatory^’ reactions by which the reactants 
(CO 2 and H 2 O) are "‘fixed” prior to their participation in the oxidation- 
reduction proper. Braces in scheme 7.1 — as throughout this book — • 
indicate that the components are supposed to be present, not in the free 
state, but as parts of larger molecules or complexes. 

The catalytic system which serves as the immediate hydrogen donor 
to carbon dioxide (or to a carbon dioxide-acceptor complex, c/. Chapter 
8), is designated in scheme 7.1 by X, and the system which serves as the 
immediate hydrogen acceptor from water (or a water-acceptor complex), 
by Z, while Y stands for an intermediate catalyst which does not react 


CO2 


{CO2} 

{HCO2} 


i 

{CH2O} 
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directly with either of the two reaction components. Photosynthesis 
might require several such intermediates (Y', Y" • • *); or none at all. 
It is even possible (although not very probable) that only a single 
oxidation-reduction system lies between water and carbon dioxide, i. e., 
that X and Z are identical (this single intermediary being the chloro- 
phyll, cj. Chapter 19). 

Any one (or several) full arrows in scheme 7. 1 may represent the pri- 
mary photochemical process (or processes). If one assumes only one such 
process^ it appears that four quanta should be sufficient to bring about 
photosynthesis, since four hydrogen atoms are required for the reduction 
of one molecule of carbon dioxide to the carbohydrate level. Earlier 
quantum yield determinations seemed to support this conclusion (VoL 
II, Chap. 29); and, even though recent experiments have proved it to 
be incorrect, it is still useful to begin our discussion with the considera- 
tion of ‘^four quanta theories, since they can he used afterwards as a 
basis for theories in which a larger number of quanta are assumed to 
contribute to the reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide. We shall 
initiate this discussion in section 2 (page 155) with the four quanta 
theories which consider the primary photochemical process to be the 
dehydro^enatiort. of water {cf. Scheme 7.II). In section 3 (page 157), we 
shall consider a similar theory which identifies this process with the 
hydrogenation of carton diomde {cf. Scheme 7.III) ; and in section 4 (page 
159), we shall make the least specific assumption that the primary process 
is an exchange of hydrogen between two intermediates {cf. Scheme 7. IV). 

Thermoehemical difficulties (Vol- II, Chapter 29) make four quanta 
theories implausible, and recent redeterminations of the quantum yield 
of photosynthesis have confirmed that at least eight quanta are required 
for the reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide. The next step in 
our discussion will thus he the transition to eight quanta theories,^’ by 
a combination of two different or identical four quanta processes. Two 
eight quanta theories will be discussed in sections 5 and 6 (pages 160 
and 164). In the first one, four hydrogen atoms take part in two different 
photochemical transfers each {cf. Schemes 7.Y and 7.YA), while in the 
second, eight hydrogen atoms are transferred by eight identical photo- 
chemical reactions, but the energy of four of them is used afterwards for 
a second activation of the other four {cf. Scheme 7.Y1). 

In these eight quanta schemes, too, the primary photochemical 
processes may be located either at the ^ ^oxidation end’’ or at the '^re- 
duction end” of the reaction sequence (or in both places), or somewhere 
in the middle. In schemes 7.Y and 7.VI, the last alternative is used as 
the least specific one. We consider these schemes the most appropriate 
starting points in the quest for the true chemical mechanism of photo- 
synthesis. Scheme 7.YA, suggested by Franck and Herzfeld (1941) 
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represents a possible elaboration of 7. Y; its advantages and disadvan- 
tages vrill be discussed in section 7. 

In Franck and Herzfeld^s theory (a^ well as in several other th^ries 
of the primary process), one of the participants in the photochemical 
oxidation-reduction was identified with chlorophyll. We have eliminated 
all reference to chlorophyll from reaction schemes in this chapter, so as 
not to prejudice their generality. The chemical function of chlorophyll 
in photosynthesis, and its possible identification with one of the inter- 
mediate oxidation-reduction catalysts in scheme 7.1, will be discussed in 
chapter 19. 


2. Oiddation of Water as the Primary Process 
First Four Quanta Theory 

In £rst formulating the oxidation-reduction theory of photosynthesis, 
van Kiel (c/. van Niel and Muller, 1931, Muller 1933, van Niel 1931, 
1935, 1941) postulated that photosynthesis involves a single photo- 
chemical reaction and that this reaction is the decompositicn cf toater (as 
was suggested earlier by Bredig in 1914, Hofmann and Schumpelt in 
1916, Thunberg and Weigert in 1923, and Wurmser in 1930). The 
‘reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide to a carbohydrate requires 
the transfer of four hydrogen atoms. If we assume that each of these 
atoms is contributed by a different molecule of water, that is, if we 
select the alternative reaction (3.14) in preference to (3.13), we can 
postulate, with van Niel, Jour identical primary photochemical reactions: 

(7.1) IfHIaOl > 4 {H} 4-4: {OH} 

where hv symbolizes, in the usual way, a quantum of light energy. 

The decomposition of water has also been postnlatod, as the principal or only 
photocteniical reaction ia photosynthesis, byShibata and Yaknshiji (1933), Dhar (1934), 
and Gaffroii (1942). 

In equation (7.1), braces again indicate that the components and 
products of this reaction do not occur in the free state. Water is assumed 
to be attached to a molecular complex, which probably includes the 
sensitizer (chlorophyll), while the primary reduction product,’’ {H), 
and the primary oxidation product,” [OH}, are taken up by unknown 
^^acceptors.” With free molecules, atoms and radicals, reaction (7.1) 
would require not less than 110 kcal per mole {cf. Table 9. II), that is, 
more than twice the energy available in one quantum of red light. In 
order to make the primary reaction (7.1) at all possible, the energy of 
association of the products, {H} and {OH}, with their acceptors, must 
be larger than that of water, by at least 70 kcal per mole. (We recall 
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that, OH page 73, the adsorption of hydrogen and hydroxyl radicals hy 
due oxide was suggested as an explanation of the zinc oxide-sensitized 
decomposition of water in ultraviolet light.) 

Instead of representing the elementary photochemical process as a 
decomposition of water (as it appears in equation 7.1), it may be useful 
to emphasize its character as an oxidaticn-r eduction, with water (or a 
water-acceptor complex) in the part of the reductant and an inter- 
mediary hydrogen acceptor in the part of the oxidant. In this case, 
we may write, using the symbols introduced in scheme 7.1: 

(7.2) 4 {HaO} + 4 Z ^ — > 4 {OH} +-4 HZ 

The completion of photosynthesis, initiated by reaction (7.2), calls 
for a nonphotochemical reduction of carbon dioxide (or, more probably, 
of an association product, {CO 2 }), hy the primary reduction product 
HZ, perhaps through the intermediary of other catalysts (Y and X in 
scheme 7.1): 

catalysts 

(7.3) {CO 2 } -h 4HZ > {CH 2 O} -f H 2 O -4- 4Z 

Ve have further to assume the dismutation of the oxidation product, 
{OH}, into water and oxygen. The latter can occur either directly, 

catalysts 

(7.4) 4 {OH } > 2 HsO + O 2 

or through the intermediary of biradicals (peroxides {OH } 2 or moloxides 
{O 2 ), c/. Chapter 11): 

(7.4a) 4 (OH) > 2 {OH} 2 or 

(7.4aO 4 {OH} {O 2 ] 

(7.4b) 2 { OH } 2 > 2 H 2 O -h O 2 or 

(7.4b') {O 2 } > O 2 

The alternative formulation of equations (7.4a) and (7.4b) is the one 
used previously in chapter 6, e. g., in scheme 6.1. 

By the summation of (7.2) and (7.4), one obtains, for the oxidation 
of water in photosynthesis, the equation: 

(7.5) 4 {H 2 O} -t-4Z — > 4 HZ -f 2 H 2 O +- O 2 

By further addition of equation (7.3), the over-all reaction of 'photosynthesis 
becomes 

4 hv 

(7.6) 4 {H 2 O} -h {CO 2 } > {CH 2 O} -b 3 H 2 O -f- O 2 

Thus, in van XieFs theory, jour water molecules and one carbon dioxide 
molecule participate in the formation of one {CH 2 O} group, and three 
water molecules are recovered in the end — two by the dismutation of the 
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first oxidation product, aecording to (7.4), and one by" the dehydration 
of an intermediate reduction product, as described by equations (3.11) 
and (3.12). 



+■ O2 

Scheme 7.II. — Photosyntliessis, Trith water oxidation by an intermediate catalyst as the 
primary photochemical process (jfirst four quanta theory). 

Scheme 7. II may help to visualize the mechanism of photosynthesis 
according to van Niel. The heavy arrow in this and all subsequent 
schemes designates the primary photochemical process, while figures in 
parentheses refer to equations in text. 

Wislicenus (1918), TLuuberg (1923) and Weigert (1923, 1924) suggested that the 
primary pbotoehemical process in photosynthesis is the decomposition of water into 
hydrogen and h'l/drogen gperoxide, and that it is followed by a nouphotochemical reduction 
of carbon dioxide by hydrogen peroxide, either alone (Eq. 4.18), or in cooperation with 
hydrogen (Eq. 4.19b). As stated in chapter 4 (page 79), the nonphotoehemical re- 
actions postulated in this theory require too much energy to occur spontaneously at 
the low temperatures prevailiug in living organisms. There is therefore no need to 
consider the Thunberg-Weigert theory in more detail here. 

Experiments to be described in chapter 1 1 (page 295) prove that the substitution 
of heavy water for ordinary water affects the rate of a nonphotoehemical reaction in 
photosynthesis. This does not furnish, however, an argument against the participation 
of water in the primary photochemical process, because hydrogen (or deuterium) atoms 
transferred by light from water to an intermediate acceptor must afterwards take part 
in a number of catalytic reactions. In fact, the only partial reaction in photosynthesis 
whose rate is likely to be left unaffected by the substitution of heavy water for ordinary 
water, is the fixation of carbon dioxide in the {CO 2 } complex. 

3. Reduction of Carbon Dioxide as the Primary Process 

Second Four Quanta Theory 

The oldest theory, according to which the primary process in photo- 
synthesis was thought to be the decoynyosition of carhoyi dioxide ^ had to be 
discarded when hydrogen transfer was proved to be the main mechanism 
of biochemical oxidation-reductions, and when all oxygen in photosynthe- 
sis was shown to originate in water. We can nevertheless associate the 
primary photochemical process in photosynthesis with a transfornaatiou 
of carbon dioxide, if we consider this process as a photochemical hydro- 
genation rather than a decomposition of this compound (cf. Scheme 7.1). 
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If water does not participate directly in the primary process, the photo- 
chemical reduction of carbon dioxide must occur at the cost of an inter- 
mediate hydrogen donor (designated by HX in Scheme 7 J). 

It has often been assumed that the reduction of carbon dioxide must 
of necessity involve several successive photochemical steps, e. g.: 

hv 

(r.7a) {COs} + HX > IHCOi 1 + X 

(r.Tb) {HCOs) + HX ^ IHsCOs) + X 

hv 

(7 .7c) { H 2 CO 2 } + HX { H 3 CO 2 } + X 

hv 

(7.7d) {H 3 CO 2 } + HX ► {H 4 CO 2 } 4 - X > {CH 2 O} + H 2 O -{- X 

(7.7) {CO 2 } 4- 4 HX — {CH 2 O} -h H 2 O 4- 4 X 

The first and third stage lead to ^^odd’' molecules (that is, free 

radicals), while the second one produces an intermediate of the reduction 
level of formic acid. 

In equations (7.7) we postulated four different primxry photochemical 
reactions, and this may he considered as a setback compared with van 
Xiel’s theory. However, the assumption of a single primary process is 
possible in van NiePs theory only through, combination of this primary 
process with the catalytic dismutation of the primary oxidation product, 
(OH), by reactions (7.4). A similar scheme, with a single primary 
photochemical reaction, also can he substituted for (7.7), with the only 
difference that, because of the participation of Jour hydrogen atoms in 
the reduction of one molecule of carbon dioxide, two successive dismuta- 
tions are required to complete the reaction. In the first one, two radicals, 
{HCO2}, dismutate into two ^^even’^ molecules, {CO2} and {H2CO2}, 
while in the second one, two molecules, {H2CO2}, dismute into jC02} 
and {H4CO2}: 

4:hv 

(7.8a) 4 {CO 2 } 4 - 4 HX ^ 4 {HCO 2 } 4 - 4 X 

catalysts 

(7.8b) 4 {HCO 2 } > 2 {CO 2 } +- 2 {H 2 CO 2 } 

catalysts 

C7.8c) 2 {HjCOj) »■ {CO 2 } + IH 4 CO 2 } »• ICO 2 I -t- {CHiO} + H,0 

4 b. 

(7.8) 4 |COj} + 4 HX *. { CHaOl -t- HaO + 3 ICO 2 } -f 4 X 

catalysts 

If (7.8a) is considered to be the only photochemical reaction in 
photosynthesis, the process must be completed by a nonphotochemical 
oxidation of water by the oxidized intermediate X, possibly involving 
the intermediate catalysts T and Z (c/. Scheme 7.1): 

catalysts 


(7.8d) 


4X4-2{H20} 


2 HX 4- Oi 
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SO that the oTer-all reaction becomes: 

(7.8) 4 {COs} -f 2 HjO — {CHiO{ + 3 (COij + HjO -+- O* 

catalysts 

The reaction meclianisin (7.8) is represented graphically in scheme 7.111. 



Scheme 7.III. — Pliotos 3 Tithesis, with reduction of csurbon dioxide (in the form of a 
compound {CO 2 }) by' an intermediate catalyst as the primary photochemical process 
(second four q[nanta theory). 

If {CO 2 } is a carboxylic acid (c/. Chapter 8), reaction (7.8c) is analo- 
gous to the ^‘Cannizzaro reaction” (4.22b). As an analogy to (T.Sh), 
we may mention the dismutation of semiqninones into quinones and 
hydroquinones. Tor example, the reduction of thionine by ferrous ions 
in light — a reaction whose f rst step was described on page OOO as similar 
to the primary process in photosynthesis — runs to completion by the 
dismutation of the primary reduction product (semithionine) into 
thionine and leucothionine : 

2hp 

(7.9a) 2 Thionine + 2 ► 2 semithionine -f 2 Fe'*"'*’ 

(7.9b) 2 Semithdomne > leucothionine -f- thionine 

2 hv 

(7.9) Thionine -+ 2 >> leucothionine + 2Fe‘^‘‘" 

In Tan IsTieFs mechanism {7. Q), four water molecules participate in the 
primary reaction, and three of them are recovered; in mechanism (7.8), 
four carhon dioxide molecules participate in the primary reaction, and 
three of them are restored at the end. 

The dismutation of the radicals, {HCO 2 }, can take place either 
directly, as assumed in (7.8b), or through the intermediate formation of 
‘‘biradicals,^^ {HC02}2, analogous to the peroxides {OH} 2 , postulated 
in (7.4:a,b). 

4- Hydrogen Exchange Between Intermediates as the Primary Process 
Third Four Quanta Theory 

In the absence of decisive arguments in favor of a direct association 
of the primary photochemical process with either carbon, dioxide or 
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per einsteia) is scarcely sufScieat to cover the aet reqairements of 
photosynthesis (112 kcal per mole) and leave a suflBeieat margin for losses 
involved in the stabilization of unstable intermediates (cf. Wohl 1935). 

If ive assume, as a ivorking hypothesis, that eight quanta are actually 
utilized in photosynthesis (while quanta absorbed above this number are 
lost by energy dissipation), we may ask how eight primary photochemical 
processes can be utilized for the transfer of fov,r hydrogen atoms. The 
obvious answer is that each hydrogen atom can be activated twice, thus 
enhancing its reducing power. 

This result can he achieved in two ways. One is to activate the same 
four hydrogen atoms photochemically twice in succession, e, g., to combine 
two of the different four quanta processes discussed in the preceding 
sections. The other solution is to double the number of identical 
primary photochemical processes, e. g., (7.2), (7.8a) or (7.10a), and to 
allow four of the primary products to recombine, transferring their 
recombination energy to the remaining four intermediates. This kind 
of secondary reactions can be designated as energy dismutations,' ’ 
because of their analogy to chemical dismutations repeatedly mentioned 
in this chapter. , 

We will begin by exploring the first alternative, that is, hy discussing 
hypotheses which postulate two sets of different primary photochemical 
reactions. We may designate one set — in which hydrogen atoms are 
taken away from water (or from an intermediate donor), as photoxidations, 
and those of the second set — in which the same hydrogen atoms are 
transferred to carbon dioxide (or an intermediate acceptor), as photo- 
reductions (using this term in a sense different from that assigned to it 
by Gaff r on, cf. Chapter 6). 

The hypothesis of two primary processes has often been associated 
with the assumption that the intermediate hydrogen acceptor is chloro- 
phyll, and that this pigment is capable of taking hydrogen atoms away 
from water (or another donor), with the help of light, and transferring 
them to carbon dioxide (or another acceptor), also with the help of light. 

As announced before, we will postpone the question of the role of 
chlorophyll in photosynthesis until chapter 19, and use in the following 
schemes the symbols X or Z where the original papers may have used 
Chi (= chlorophyll). However, we will retain the assumption that the 
same catalyst whose oxidized form participates in the photoxidation of 
water also participates, in the reduced form, in the photoredaction of 
carbon dioxide. (A less specific assumption would be to consider the 
photoxidation and photoreduction as separated by an unknown iium- 
ber of intermediate oxidation-reduction catalysts.) In other words, we 
assume that only one of the intermediate catalysts in scheme 7.1, either 
X, Y, or Z, is a “photocatalyst.” We begin with the second alter- 
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native (Y as a plioto catalyst), since it removes both carbon dioxide 
and water from the direct participation in the primary photochemical 
process, and can thus be considered as the least specific of all. The 
resulting system of reactions, (7.11), represented in scheme 7.V, is a 
logical generalization of system (7.10) and scheme 7.IY. 


4 hy 


(7.11a) 

•4y 4-4HZ > 

■ 4 HY -f 4 Z 


4 hv 


(7.11b) 

4HY -f- 4X : 

► 4HX -I-4Y 

(7.11c) 

4 {CO 2 } +4HX — 

> {CH 2 O} -f- 3 CO 2 + H 2 O -h 4 X 

(7.1 Id) 

4Z-1- 4 {H 2 O} 

— 44HZ 4-02 + 2 H 2 O 



Shv 

(7.11) 

4{C02} +4 {H 2 O} 

>02 +• {CH 2 O} H- 3 CO 2 -h SHaO 


Another scheme of the same type was suggested by Tranck and 
Herzfeld (1941) to replace the older ^Tour quanta theories of Franck 


4CQa 

Ea 

4-{cpJ 


4-Y 




AHv |(7.1la) 


4iCr 

j 


n v|(7.llb) 


r 

4-HY 

) 


AZ 

L 


4.H2O 


4 .{h 20} 


4Y 




^(7.llc 

fX 7“^ I 

4-(HC02J- ax 

1 (7.11c) 


lid) 

4HZ 1* {O 2 } + aH^O 


{7.lld} 


{ct4o} + H 


1^0 


Sckeme 7.V. — Photosynthesis, with oxidation-reduction reactions between three 
intermediary catalysts as the two primary photochemical processes. (The centra,! 
catalyst, which participates in both photochemical reactions, may be chlorophyll.) 
(First eight quanta theory.) 


(1935) and Franck and Herzfeld (1937). In this scheme, the ‘^photo- 
catalyst” was identified with X in scheme 7.1, that is, it was assumed to 
react directly with the carbon dioxide— acceptor complex in the “ photo- 
reduction,’’ and to be restored by an intermediate hydrogen donor in the 
‘‘photoxidation.” Two additional specific assumptions were made by 
Franck and Herzfeld. In the first place, they assumed that the reduced 
photocatalyst, HX, hydrogenates not only the complex, {CO 2 ), but also 
its three reduction intermediates, {HCO 2 }, {H 2 CO 2 }, and {H 3 CO 2 I — 
in other words, they assumed four different photo reduction processes 
(c/. 7.7a, h, c, and d), and combined them with four identical primary 
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photoxidatioii processes of the type (7.10a). In the second place, they 
postulated that the intermediary catalyst, HZ, whicli reduces X to HX, 
is an organic hydroxyl compound, E.OH. Upon its dehydrogenation to 
a radical, HO, this catalyst was assumed to oxidize water, forming an 
organic hydroperoxide, ROOH, which finally dismutates, restoring HOH 
and liberating oxygen. This special mechanism of catalytic water 
oxidation will be compared with the mechanism (7.4) in chapter 11 
(page 189). The hypothesis of Franck and Herzfeld is represented by 
the formulae (7.12) and the reaction scheme 7.VA. 

(7.12a.) 4X -1-4BOH— i^4HXH-4RO 

(7.12b) H3: 4- {COd > {HCOd 4- X 

(7.12c) HX 4- {HCOd — > { H^COd ■+ X 

(7.12d) HX 4- IH 2 CO 2 } — — ■ > {HaCO^} 4- X 

(7.12e) HX 4- {HsCOs} — — > {CH 2 O} -4 H.O 4- X 

(7.12f) 4 HO -f- 2 H 2 O ^ 2 EOH 4- 2 BOOH 

(7.12g) 2 BOOH > 2 BOH 4- O, 

(7.12) 2 H 2 O -4 {CO 2 } — ^ > {OKtO} 4- H 2 O + O* 

A. characteristic assumption in scheme 7.VA is that all intermediary 
products (designated by asterisks) are stabilized by one and the same 
catalyst (Eb), to protect them from back reactions. The assumption of 
a common effect of a catalyst on four different intermediates on the 
‘‘reduction side^’ of the primary photochemical process, and on one 
intermediate “on the oxidation side'’ is not very plausible. The number 
of different photochemical products requiring catalytic stabilization could 
he reduced from five to two by combining (7.10a) with (7.8), instead 
of with (7.7), thus arriving at a scheme similar to 7.V except for the 
elimination of the intermediate oxidation-reduction system HY— Y — a 
change which makes {CO 2 } a direct participant in the primary photo- 
chemical process: 

4 hv 

4 X 4- 4 HZ > 4 HX 4- 4 Z 

4ht> 

4HX 4-4 {CO 2 } )-4X-4 4 {HCO 2 } 

4 Z 4- 4 H 2 O > 4 HZ 4- 2 H 2 O O 2 

4 {HCO 2 } > 3 CO 2 4- CH 2 O 4- H 2 O 

(7.ia) 4 {CO 2 } -+ 4 H 2 O — 3 CO 2 4- 3 H 2 O 4- {CH 2 O } -h O 2 


(7.13a) 

(7.13b) 

(7.13c) 

(7.13d) 
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(7-14a) 

8HZ ^-8X 

-^82 -{-8HX 

(7.14b) 


>-4 {HCOil -t-4X 


L+-4Z 

— >4HZ-h4X 

(7.14c) 

4 {HCOa} ) 

SCOa-h HsO-h {CH 2 O} 

(7.14d) 

4 Z + 4 HsO 

— > 4 HZ -h (>2 -f 2 H 2 O 



Shv 

(7.14) 

t H 2 O 4-4 {CO 2 } 

{CH 2 O} -h O 2 -h 3 HaO + 3 CO 2 


TMs mechamsm is represented in scheme 7.YI. Its essential part is the 
energy dismutation by the coupled reaction (7.14b), in which the 
reoxidation of four reduction intermediates HX by four oxidation 
intermediates Z is supposed to assist four other molecules HX in reducing 
carbon dioxide. 


<4C02 
Ea 




8HZ 


(7.14 a)|ahv 

j~ , X 


8I^X + -4Z + 4-2 

^CL I I L 


( 7. 14 b) 


-ifHCOa} + ex + 4.H2 4H2 

E&|(7. H c) 


r 1 

{CH^o} +3C0;,-^H20 


4H^O 

4{h,0} 

Ec 1(7.14 d) 

{o2> + 2H20 
Eo (7.14d) 

4 


Scheme T-VI. — Photosynthesis according to the concept of energy dismutation 
(second eight quanta scheme). Primary photochemical process is ao oxidation-reduc- 
tion reaction between eight molecules of an intermediate catalyst X and eight molecules 
of another catalyst Z (one of them may be chlorophyll). The reduction of carbon 
dioxide is coupled -with the recombination of one-half of the primary photochenadcal 
products. 


A similar scheme can be dev'ised also by assuming an ‘‘energy dismu- 
tation’' on the “oxidation side” of the primary pbotochemical process, 
that is, by postulating that the recombination of four pairs of primary 
products gives four other primary oxidation products the power to 
oxidize water according to reaction (7. 14d) . 

Simple energy dismutations are well known in physics. The descent 
of one weight in a clock lifts the other weight to twice its original height, 
doubling its potential energy. When tivo excited mercury atoms collide, 
the result is often the excitation of one of them to twice its original 
energy level, and the return of the other into the ground state {cf, Beutler 
and Rabino witch 1930). 

(7. 15) 2 Hg* + Hg 

Chemical reactions involving “energy dismutations” undoubtedly 
occur in chemosynthesizing bacteria, in which the oxidation of several 
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molecules of a comparatively mild reductant is utilized for the production 
of one molecule (or radical) able to react ^ith. carbon dioxide. This 
analogy with cheiriosyntbesis is the main reason for the introduction of 
the concept of “energy dismutation^’ into the discussion of the mechanism 
of photosynthesis. This concept enables one to postulate only one kind 
of primary photochemical processes even if the number of these processes 
is much larger than the number of elementary oxidation-reduction acts 
(hydrogen transfers or electron transfers) required for the completion of 
the overall reaction. 

A possible mechanism of energy dismntation in photosynthesis 
and chemosynthesis -will be discussed in chapter 9, and the results, 
presented in schemes 9. Ill and 9.IY. The assumption on which these 
schemes are based is that, after a compound, RH 2 , has been first oxidized 
by a strong oxidant (oxygen, for example) to a radical, HH, the latter 
may be able to yield its remaining hydrogen atom to a much weaker 
second oxidant (carbon dioxide, for example). 

7. Comparison of Different Primary Processes 

Comparing critically the various schemes of photosynthesis presented 
in this chapter, we can discard the four quantum schemes as contradicting 
recent quantum yield determinations, as well as straining dangerously 
the thermochemical possibilities. As between the alternative eight 
quanta theories, no final decision is possible at present. Two questions 
remain to be decided: Is the assumption of eight identical 'photochemicdl 
processes (as in 7.14) more probable than that of two different kinds of 
primary processes (as in 7.11 or 7.13) or of five such processes (as in 
7.12)? Does carbon dioxide or water (or both or neither) participate 
(directly or as complexes) in the primary photochemical process? 

Although the hypothesis of two sets of primary photochemical 
processes — photoxidations and photoreductions — does not require the 
direct chemical participation of chlorophyll in both of them, an experi- 
mental proof of the existence of two interconvertible colored forms of 
chlorophyll belonging to different reduction levels and capable of using 
light energy for photoxidations and photoreductions, respectively, would 
strengthen this hypothesis almost to the point of certainty. We shall 
see, in chapter 18, that experiments with extracted chlorophyll make the 
existence of two such chlorophyll modifications plausible but do not 
prove it. The main argument in favor of the alternative theory of eight 
identical photochemical reactions (beside the greater simplicity of this 
scheme) is the analogy which it enables to establish between the mechan- 
isms of photosynthesis and chemosynthesis. This appeals to our desire 
for a unified conception of all forms of organic synthesis, and receives 
support from the discovery of Gaffron that photochemical and non- 
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photochemical reduction of carbon dioxide can occur in the same organ- 
isms (anaerobically-adapted Scenedesmus and similar green algae). 

As to the second question, that of the direct participation of the 
reaction components in the primary photochemical process, the non- 
photochemical reduction of carbon dioxide in autotrophic bacteria and 
hydrogen-adapted algae constitutes a strong, even if indirect, argument 
against the association of carbon dioxide with the photochemical reaction 
proper. One is tempted to attribute photosynthesis and chemosynth^is 
to a reaction of carbon dioxide with the same reducing agents, f ormed in 
one case by a photochemical reaction and in the other case by the catalytic 
oxidation of hydrogen, hydrogen sulfide, or another inorganic or organic 
reductant. 

Against this argument, one must weigh several observations which 
speah in favor of a closer association of carbon dioxide with the photo- 
chemical apparatus, and which caused Franck and Herzfeld to assume 
such an association in their scheme T.TA. 

One such observation is the Ught-dndnced liberation of carbon dioocide, 
which occurs occasionally (c/. Emerson and Lewis, page 2D7) during the 
induction period of photosynthesis, and which may be attributed to a 
'photochemical decomposition of the complex, {CO 2 }, into acceptor and free 
carbon dioxide. However, Franck (1942), in a discussion of this ^^C02 
gush,'’ decided that it is caused, not by a direct photochemical interaction 
between {CO 2 } and excited chlorophyll, but by back reactions of the 
first intermediate ({HCO 2 } in scheme 7.VA), in which so much energy 
is released that the regenerated complex, {CO 2 }, dissociates immediately 
into free acceptor and carbon dioxide. This mechanism does not require 
that {HCO 2 } be formed by a direct photochemical interaction of {CO 2 } 
with chlorophyll, but can equally well be fitted into a scheme in which 
the complex {CO 2 } is reduced by an intermediate reductant. 

A second argument in support of a photochemical interaction between 
chlorophyll and carbon dioxide is the relationship between the photosyn-^ 
thesis and chlorophyll fluorescence in vivo. This phenomenon will he dis- 
cussed in detail in volume II, chapters 24 and 32. The essential point is 
that the yield of fluorescence sometimes increases at high light intensities 
and that, according to Franck, French, and Puck (1941), this occurs 
whenever the stationary concentration of the complexes, {CO 2 }, is de- 
pleted. The simplest explanation of the quenching efiect, which the 
complex {CO 2 } apparently exercises on chlorophyll fluorescence, is the 
assumption of a direct photochemical interaction of this complex zoith 
excited chlorophyll molecules. 

However, in this case, too, an indirect interaction may suffice to 
produce the observed results. For example, if chlorophyll reacts photo- 
chemically with an intermediate oxidant X, and the reduced intermediate 
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HX is Teoxidized "by reaction 'with the complex, {CO 2 }, an. exhaustion of 
{ CO 2 } may lead to an accumulation of reduced intermediates, HX, and 
exhaustion of the quenching species, X. 

On the basis of all these considerations, without pretending to he 
able to give a final answer to the problem of the primary photochemical 
process in photosynthesis, it seems that eight primary processes of the 
type assumed in scheme T.YI, perhaps, with chlorophyll identified with 
the reductant, HZ (c/. Chapter 19, page 552) , provides the best working 
hypothesis. 

Scheme 7.V, which contains two sets of different primary processes 
but leaves open the possibility of the same intermediate reductants 
occurring in photosynthesis and chemosynthesis, is our second choice, 
and would become the first one if the existence of two interconvertible 
green modifications of chlorophyll — one a photo-oxidant and one a 
photoreductant — ^would he definitely confirmed by experiments in vitro. 

8. The Primary Process in Bacteria and Adapted Algae 

In hydrogen-adapted algae and in bacteria, molecular hydrogen, hy- 
drogen sulfide, or other inorganic or organic hydrogen donors replace 
water in the role of the ultimate reductant in photosynthesis. Hoes this 
substitution mean a change in the primary photochemical process, or 
merely a different course of secondary catalytic reactions? 

Nakamura (1938), van Xiel (1941), Franck and Gafiron (1941), and 
Gafiron (1942) all suggested, for different reasons, that the substitute 
reductants do not participate in the primary photochemical process. 
One of van Niebs arguments was the observation (c/. page 110) that 
organic reductants are used up by S'p'irilluTn rubrum at the same rate in 
the dark and in light. This indicates a preliminary enzymatic transfor- 
mation of these reductants, e. g., hydrogen transfer to the hydrogenase 
system (c/. Chapter 6, Eq. 6.6b), which they have to undergo both in 
respiration and in photoreduction. 

Since van Xiel and Gaffron considered the oxidation of water as one 
(or even the only) primary photochemical reaction in ordinary photosyn- 
thesis (as in Scheme 7. II), the assumption that substitute reductants do 
not participate in the photochemical process led them to the logical con- 
clusion that, in bacterial photoreduction too, the primary photochemical 
process is the oxidation of water. The fact that purple bacteria do not 
evolve oxygen in light could then be explained in two ways. One hy- 
pothesis, suggested by Gaffron, was that the intermediate product of 
water oxidation, (OH), can only be reduced in bacteria by substitute 
reductants — hydrogen, hydrogen sulfide, etc. — (and not by water), 
because these organisms contain an active hydrogenase system, but not 
the oxygen-liberating enzyme, Eo- The other hypothesis, proposed by 
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van Niel, was that the primary product obtained by the oxidation of 
water in bacteria^ {OH}®, is somewhat different from that formed in 
green plants, {OH}^, and therefore incapable of conversion into oxygen. 
For example, the energy content of {OH}® could be insufficient for this 
conversion, perhaps because this product is formed with the help of 
infrared quanta, supplied by bacteriochlorophyll, which are about 30% 
smaller than the red quanta made available by ordinary chlorophyll. 
The difierence between and {OH}® maybe in the nature of the 

acceptor (symbolized by brackets), the simplest hypothesis being that 
this acceptor is the sensitizing pigment itself, that is, chlorophyll in 
green plants and bacteriochlorophyll in purple bacteria. 

If we accept van HieFs hypothesis, we must conclude that the 
mechanism of photoreduction is somewhat different in hydrogen-adapted 
algae and in purple bacteria. The former contain ordinary chlorophyll, 
apparently unaffected by the adaptation process; the primary oxidation 
product of water, { OH}^, is thus probably the same in the ordinary and 
in the adapted state, and the difference in the final stages of oxidation 
must be attributed to the activation of the hydrogenase system and the 
simultaneous inactivation of the oxygen-liberating enzyme, Eo, as 
suggested by Gaffron (c/ Chapter 6, page 134). The identity of the 
primary processes in adapted and ordinary green algae is supported by 
the observations of Rieke and Gaffron (1943) that the maximum quantum 
yield and the saturation rate in flashing light are the same in the photo- 
reduction by adapted algae as in the photosynthesis in the nonadapted 
state. In the case of purple bacteria, on the other hand, the primary 
oxidation product, {OHj®, is naturally incapable of conversion into 
free oxygen; therefore, aerobic conditions may cause only a complete 
cessation of synthesis (if they lead to an oxidative deactivation of the 
hydrogenase) but cannot cause a transition to ordinary photosynthesis 
(with water as reductant), as this occurs in the “de-adaptation’^ of 
green algae. 

However, an even simpler description of the same facts becomes pos- 
sible if one assumes, as we have done above, that the primary photo- 
chemical process is the oxidation of an intermediate reductant, HZ, and 
that, in the course of normal photosynthesis, the oxidation product, 
Z, recovers hydrogen from water by a nonphotochemical reaction. In 
adapted algae, this recovery is blocked, and a reaction with a substitute 
reductant {e. g., Hs) is made possible by a characteristic transformation 
of the enzymatic system (activation of the hydrogenase, deactivation of 
the deoxidase). This was the mechanism assumed in schemes 6.1 and 
6. III. In purple bacteria, on the other hand, the primary reductant, 
HZ®, is different from the corresponding compound in green plants, HZ^, 
and its oxidation product, Z®, is incapable of oxidizing water, but capable 
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of oxidizittg tke less stable ^'substitute reductaats'^ (Ha, HaS, 8265 — , 
etc-)- (Again, the simplest explanation of the difference between and 
Z® is their identification with chlorophyll and bacteriochlorophyll respec- 
tively*) 

It may further be asked whether the primary oxidation product Z-® 
is the same in all purple bacteria, or whether it may further depend on 
the specific nature of the reductant (H2S, or S2O3 , or H2, etc.)* Vas- 
sink, Katz, and Dorrestein ( 1939 ) noticed that, in the spectra of living 
purple bacteria, the single absorption band of free bacteriochlorophyll in 
the fax red is replaced by several red and infrared bands whose pattern 
varies from species to species (Vol. II, Chapter 22), and suggested that 
each of these bands corresponds to a different bacteriochlorophyll-bearing 
complex adapted to the reduction of a specific hydrogen donor. How- 
ever, this hypothesis disagrees with the assumption, made in chapter 6, 
that the hydrogenase system, even if it acquires hydrogen from different 
donors by means of specific '^oxLdoreduetases,’’ transfers it to a common 
acceptor (designated by Ah in Chapter 6). This seems to leave no place 
for a specific photocatalyst between Ah CL'i^d carbon dioxide. 
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ITONPHOTOCHEMICAL PARTIAL PROCESS 
IN PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

I FIXATION OF CARBON DIOXIDE 

In the reaction schemes developed in chapter 7, the primary photo- 
chemical process was coupled with several nonphotochemical reactions. 
Since these reactions proceed at low temperatures, they probably require 
catalysts. Some of these undoubtedly are true enzymes, while others 
may be comparatively simple organic, or even inorganic, compounds. 

The realization that photosynthesis includes nonphotochemical re- 
action steps first came from kinetic studies. About 1905, Blackman had 
established that, under certain conditions, photosynthesis cannot be ac- 
celerated by further increase in light intensity, or carbon dioxide supply, 
but only by a raise in temperature; Willstatter and Stoll (1918) and War- 
burg (1919) interpreted this as evidence that photosynthesis includes a 
non-photochemical process (which they called Blackman reaction^’) 
whose maximum rate is limited by the available quantity of an enzyme 
(Vol. II, Chapter 28). Willstatter and Stoll suggested, more specifically, 
that the Blackman reaction may be the liberation of oxygen from perox- 
ides. Warburg thought at first that the Blackman reaction consists 
in a transformation of carbon dioxide preliminary to its participation in 
the photochemical reaction, but later agreed with the Willstatter-Stoll 
hypothesis because of the similarity which he found between the effects 
of poisons on photosynthesis and on catalase activity {of, page 284). 
The assumption, which appeared natural at that time, of a single ^ ^Black- 
man reaction^’ later led to various difficulties. Suggestions that there 
may be several ^'Blackman reactions^’ were made repeatedly, but without 
much conviction, until Franck postulated, on the basis of an analysis of 
various kinetic data, that photosynthesis must include (at least) three 
different catalytic reactions. In addition to the preliminary transfor- 
mation of carbon dioxide (first postulated by Warburg), and the peroxide 
decomposition (first suggested by Willstatter and Stoll), Franck assumed 
a third catalytic reaction, the stabilization of the primary photochemical 
products, which prevents their destruction by back reactions. He made 
no suggestion as to the chemical nature of this reaction, but our discus- 
sions in chapter 7, would indicate that it may possibly be a dumvlatim^ 
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wLich converts free radicals into saturated molecules. Frauck desiguated 
the catalysts involved in these three reactions as '^catalyst A " (probably 
a '^carboxylase’"'), ^'catalyst B” (the stabilizing'’ catalyst, perhaps a 
"mutase'O and '"catalyst C” (possibly a "catalase”); we have desig- 
nated them, in chapters 6 and 7, as Ea, Eb and Ec, respectively. These 
three catalysts are only a minimum; and the actual number of nonphoto- 
chemical reactions in photosynthesis may be larger than three. The 
evolution of oxygen, for example, may require tvoo successive catalytic 
reactions (cf. Schemes 6.1, etc.), while the reduction and pclymerizeUion of 
the carbon dioxide— acceptor complex, {CO 2 }, to glucose, probably involves 
a whole series of oxidoreduetions, dismutations, and polymerizations, 
requiring a complex catalytic system of which Franck’s "catalyst B” 

, may be only the first component. 

This and the next four chapters wilt deal with these catalytic proc- 
esses. We begin with the primary carbon dioxide fixation, represented 
in chapter 7 by the formula: CO 2 ► {CO 2 }. 

Evidence pertaining to the nature of the carbon dioxide-acceptor 
complex in photosynthesis includes kinetic observations, experiments on 
carbon dioxide absorption by plants in the dark, carbon dioxide fixation 
by bacteria and other heterotrophic organisms, and the binding of carbon 
dioxide by different absorbers in vitro. 

A. The Carbon Dioxire Fixation in vitro * 

1 . The Carbon Dioxide— Water Equilibrium 

Thfe primary absorber of carbon dioxide in all organisms is water, 
which forms 70-80% of the average tissue. The absorption of carbon 
dioxide by water is partly physical solution, partly chemical hydration, 
determined by the constants of the following equilibria : 

(8.1) C02(g.) C02(aq.) — > H2CO3 x 

^Da. 

H+ -h HCO3- V =■---" 2 H+ H- CO3— 

The indices refer to solubility (aS), hydration (H 2 O), first ionic dissociation 
(Di), and second ionic dissociation (A). The equilibrium may be 
further affected by cations whose carbonates have a small solubility 
product, for example, Ca‘'“+ or 

At a given 33H and temperature, the equilibrium concentratious of all molecular 
species of carbonic acid (CO 2, H2CO3, HCOs”, and CO3 ) are determined by that of 
any one of them, and tlius indirectly by the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere, or by the presence of a solid carbonate. If the pH is allowed to adjust itself, 
two parameters can be chosen, e. g., the concentrations [CO3 3 ^.nd fHCOs"!- 

The solubility constant <x' (the so-called Ostwald’s distribution coefficient) of 

* Bibliography, page 209 , 
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carbon dioxide is not identical with. ifiCs iii (S.l), because in its determination all the 
molecular species in solution are lumped together as ‘‘dissolved carbon dioxide.” How- 
ever, «' is not appreciably different from JSs iii acid solutions (pH :^4.5), where the 
concentrations [HCO3-II and [CO3 — ] are negligible (c/. Table 8 JII) . 

Table 8.1 shows the solubility of carbon dioxide in water at different temperatures. 
In addition to Ostwald’s distribution coefficients, a', the table contains the Bunsen 
solubility coefficients, a — the volumes of gas, reduced to 0° C., dissolved in unit volume 
of water at t° C. The relation between the two constants is: a — a' (1 +■ 0.00367 t). 

Table 8.1 


Carbon Dioxxde Solubility int Wateb (Bohb 1899) 



at 

cJ 

kcal/ttiole 

0 

1.713 

1.71 

-0.291 

6 

1.424 

1.45 

-0.205 

10 

1.194 

1.24 

-0.121 

15 

1.019 

1.08 

-0.043 

20 

0.878 

0.94 

+0.036 

25 

0.759 

0.83 

+0.110 

30 

0.665 

0.74 

+0.181 

35 

0.592 

0.67 

+0.245 

40 

0.530 

0.61 

+0.508 


AHs = - 4.2 kcal/mole (25° C.) 


Using the values Ks = 0.827, DhzO (dissociation constant of water) == 1.04 X 10“^* 
and K-Di = 4.54 X 10“^ for the calculation of and HHCOs^], and neglecting the 

species H 2 CO* and CO* because of the small values of the constants Kjl^o and Kn* 
(see below), one obtains the compositions of carbon dioxide solutions (at 25° C.) given 
in table 8.II. 

Table 8.11 


DisTBiBrrTiON or Caebon Dioxide between Air and Distilled Water at 25° C. 
(calculated with Kq — 0.827 and Kdi =4.54 X 10“'^) 


PCO 2 ' 

atm. 

[COs] , mole/liter 

[HCOs-] , 
mole/1. 


Gas* 

Solution 

10-6 

4.07 X 10-^ 

3.37 X 10-^ 

3.78 X 10-7 

6.42 

10~4 

4.07 X 10-“« 

3.37 X 10-« 

1.24 X 10-6 

5.91 

«S.l X 10-^ 

1.26 X 10-® 

0.94 X 10“® 

2.07 X 10-6 

5.68 

10-3 

4.07 X 10-® 

3.37 X 10-® 

3.92 X 10-6 

5.41 

10~2 

4.07 X 10-^ 

3.37 X 10-^ 

1.24 X 10-® 

4.91 

10-1 

4.07 X 10“® 

3.37 X 10-3 

3.92 X 10-^ 

4.41 

1 

4.07 X 10-2 

3.37 X 10-3 

1.24 X 10-3 

5.91 


“ Assuming ideal gas laws. 

* Cf. Quina and Joueg (1936), p. 119. 

« Normal carbon dioxide content of free atmoaph.ere. 
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The table shows that, in. very dilute carboa dioxide solutiom, the concentration of 
bicarbonate ions is close to that of carbon dioxide molecules; in distilled water equi- 
librated with the atmosphere the ratio • CHCOa”! is approximately 5:1. 

The constant of the hydration equilibriumz 

(8-2) ^:h.o = D3t.C0,J[C0.3 

is not known precisely, but can be calculated approximately from the rate constants of 
hydration (Ajh) and dehydration ^Ve): 

(S-3) jSThio = 

McBain. noticed, in 1912, that the hydration of carbon dioxide is a comparatively slow 
process. TMel and Strohecker (1914) and Strohecker (1916) meatsured its rate in the 
alkaline region. More recently, Taurholt (1924), Stadie and O^Brien (1933), and 
Brinkman, Margaria and Houghton (1933) determined A'h. over a wide range 

of hydrogen-ion concentrations. 


Tabus 8.III 


Hydeatiox axb DEHn>BAT30K OT Cakbon Dioxide** 


c. 

sec~i 

sec-i 


AUT of hyxixatiain, 
kcal/molo 

0® 

2.67 (Fy 

1,70 (BMR)^ 

1.4 <S0)^ 

0.0030 (P)^ 

0.0026 (BMR)^ 
0.0027 (SO)» 
0.0027 CMIJ)^^ 
0.0021 (RB) 
0.0021 (MU') 

0.0012 

0.0015 

2.80 (R) 

18° 

16.4 (Fy 

11.1 (BNR)^ 

14 (Ry 

0.025 (F)«» 

0.024 (BMR)» 

0.0016 

0.0022 

1.40 (R) 

25° 


0.0275 (MIJ) 



27° 

31 (R)^ 



1.05 (R) 

37° 

77 (Ry 



0.38 (R) 

38° 


0.23 (F)& 

0.26 (BMR)‘ 

0.10 (MIT) 




a p — T’axirliolt (1924); BMR — Brinkmaa, Margaria and Roughtoa (1933); SO — Stadie and O’Brie 
(1933) ; RB— Roughtoa and Booth (1938); R— Roughtoa (1940); MU— Mills and Urey (1940). 

* Buffered solutions! 


The hydration occurs, in addition to the reaction: 

(8.4) CO 2 + H 2 O H 2 CO 3 (equilibrium constant, Z'h*o) 

also through the bicarbonate ion: 

(8.5) CO 2 -+ OH- 


HCOa" (equilibrium constant, Kqh) 
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Heactions (8-4) and (8.5) can be interpreted as additions of HOH and OH“ respectively 
to a C=0 double bond in CO 2 . 

According to Olsen and Joule (1940), the activation energy of reaction ( 8 . 4 ) is 
19 kcal, and that of reaction (8.5) between 10 and 13 kcal. 

In the pH range of 8-10, the rates of the two reactions (8.4) and (8.5), are of the 
same order of magnitude. At pH > 8 , the pH-independent reaction (8.4) predomi- 
nates, while at pH >10, hydration and dehydration occur practically exclusively by 
reaction (8.5). At pH > 8 , and 18° C., a dissolved carbon dioxide molecule lives, on 
the average, about one minute before it is hydrated, but remains only about 0.1 second 
in the hydrated state. Hydration and dehydration are accelerated by the anions of 
many weak acids, e. g. phosphate, borate, and acetate (Houghton and Booth 1938). 
This is of importance whenever buffers are used. Particularly strong is the effect of a 
specific enzyme, carbonic anhydrase, foimd in red blood corpuscles by Meldrum and 
Houghton (1932): c/. the reviews by Houghton 1934, 1935. 

Further results on the rate of hydration of carbon dioxide were obtained by Mills 
and Urey (1939, 1940) by the use of isotopic indicators. Their results are summarized 
in table 8 .III. 

The aj)parmt first dissociation constant of carbonic acid was redetermined by 
Macinnes and Belcher (1933), who found: 

(8.6) K'di = ^ (25' C.) 

Hauko and Carlberg (1935) obtained a smaller value, 3.50 X 10”^ The ime 
dissociation constant is c(onsiderahly larger: 


(8.7) Kbx 


[H-^] [HCQs-p _ (Kmo -f D ^ 
mco,: - ^ D. 


].8X10-‘ (25° C.) 


The equilibrium constant of reaction (8.5) is: 

(S.7a) STob = COH -3 “ CH+] WiH-] “ ^ 


Thus, the standard free energies of hydration of CO 2 molecules are: 

^^HiO = -+*3.7 kcal/mole (18° C.) 
for the hydration to H 2 CO 3 molecules, and: 

= — 10.4 kcal/mole (25 °C). 

for the association with hydroxyl ions to HCOj” ions. The second dissociation constant 
of carbonic acid (according to Macinnes and Belcher) is : 

(8.8) Kd! = ^ (25 'C.) 

A knowledge of the equilibrium constants Xs, K-r^q, JT'di and ifcj 
permits the calculation of the equilibrium concentrations of all the 
molecular species in carbonic acid solutions (cf. Tables 8.IY and S.Y). 
Table 8.IY and figure 17 show the composition of carbonic acid solutions 
at 0° C- according to Faurholt (1924), based on the following values of 
the dissociation constants : 


Kdi = 2.24 X 10-’’ and Kj)^ = 3.2 X 10'^^ (0°C.) 
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Ta3lb S-IV 


EQUILlBEItm CONCENTRATIOMS EN CaEBONIC AcI 1> SOLTJTIOl^S AT 0° C. 
(from Fatjreolt 1 S 24 ) 


pH 

CO 2 , % 

HCO 3 -, % 

C0s~, % 

0 

99,888 



1 

99.888 



2 

99.885 

0.0022 


3 

99.885 

0.022 


4= 

99.664 

0.224 



97.70 

2.19 


6 

81,60 

18.3 


r 

30.81 

59.1 

0.022 

8 

4.25 

95.4 

0-302 

9 

0-43 

96.5 

3,05 

10 I 

0.034 

76.0 

24.0 

11 

0.0011 

24.0 

76.0 

12 


3.07 

96,9 


Table 8.V shows the concentration of the species CO 2 in the carbonate- 
bicarbonate buffer mixtures, which were first used in the study of photo- 
synthesis by Warburg (1919), and found many applications, particularly 



pH 


Fig. 17. — Distribution of carbonic acid betw-een 
CO 2 , HCOa" and CO 3 as a. function of pH (0° C., ionic 
strength 0) (after Faarholt 1924®). 


in kinetic investigations. The presence of a large quantity of bicarbonate 
ions has the effect of stabilizing the concentration of the carbon dioxide 
molecules and thus preventing a local exhaustion of carbon dioxide dur- 
ing intense photosynthesis. 
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Such exhaustion effects — caused by the slow diffusion of carbon 
dioxide through water — can falsify the results of kiuetic studies ; the use 
of carbonate buffer solutions prevents these errors. Warhurg’s buffer 
No. 6 (Table 8.V) contains, for exanaple, 5800 HCOs” ions (and an 
equal number of COs — ions) for each CO2 molecule. One can withdraw 
10“* moles of CO 2 from a liter of this solution, that is, 120 times more 
than its initial content in CO2 molecules — and the concentration of CO 2 
molecules will not change by more than 12% (from the initial 8.7 X 10~® 
moles/l. to 7.8 X 10~® molesA-)- 


TAniiB 8.V 


CAKBONATE-BlCABaONArE BUTFEE SoiilTTIONS® 


Buffer 

no. 

Moles/liter 

[CO 2 ] 

moles/lifcer 

X 10» (25® C.) 

» 

[KsCOs] 

[KHCOs] 

1 

0.035 

0.015 

0.481 

2 

0.080 

.020 

0.902 

3 

.075 

.025 

1.49 

4 

0.070 

.030 

2.29 

5 

.060 

.040 

4.48 

6^ i 

.050 

.050 

8.67* 

7 

.035 

.065 

20.6 

8 

.025 

.025 

37.5 

9 

.015 

.085 

78.7 

10 

.010 

.090 

131. 

11 

.005 

.095 

290. 


“Warburg C1919), recalcTolated by Smith (1937), using the dissociation constants of Maclanes and 
Belcher. 

^ TMs buffer is closest to tbe concentration of earhon dioxide in pure water equilibrated with the 
free atmMphere. 

Other carbonate-bicarbonate buffer mixtures are listed in. Koltboff’s book (1937), 
p. 259. 

Warburg’s buffers are strongly alkaline (:pH 8.5 to 11) and therefore 
^^unphysiological,” -which calls for a certain caution in their use (cf. 
Tol. II, Chapter 27). Pure bicarbonate solutions have, at 25° C., in the 
concentration range of 0.001 to 0.1 mole per liter, an approximately con- 
stant pH of 8.37 (Kolthoff 1937, p. 21), and therefore also an approxi- 
mately constant ratio QHC 03 ~]/[C 02 ] = 90. 

Tbe solubility of carbon dioxide in water is enhanced by the presence of solid 
alkaline earth carbonates. Investigators bave usually been concerned with another 
aspect of this phenomenon — the dissolving action of earbonated water on solid carbonates 
— ^because this effect has great practical importance. According to the equations: 
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(8.9a) MgCOs (or CaCOs) "= Mg"*^ (or Ca"*"^) + CO 3 — 

(8.9b) COa— ~f CO 2 + H 2 O ^ 2 HCO»~ 

(8.9) MgCOa (or CaCOg) CO 2 + H 2 O Mg+-»- (or Ca+-^) 4- 2HCO,- 

the dissolation of one mole of alkaline earth, earbonafee is coupled witti the absorption 
of one mole carbon dioxide from the air. The equilibrium (8-9) has been stndi^ by 
Tillmans and Heublein (1912), Anerbach (1912), Tillmans (1919, 1921), Johnston and 
Williamson (1916), Frear and Johnston (1929), and Xline (1929). Table S.VI contaios 
some results. 

Table 8.\ri 

Solubility op CO 2 in Presence op Alkaline Earth Carbonates at 25'’ G. 


atm.. 

[HC0»-] in CmoleA.) X 10» 

Without solid 
carbonates 

In. presence 
oi CaCOj 

In presence of 
IVfgCX)* 

3.L X lO--* 

0.0021 

1.02 

12 

1 X 10”3 

0.0039 

1.54 

16 

1 X 10-2 

0.0124 

3.4 

26 

1 X 10-1 

0.0392 

7.8 

60 

1 

0.124 

18.0 

215 


The conceHtration of bicarbonate ions in solution is 

increased by the presence of calcium carbonate, by a factor of 500 in 
air, and a factor of 140 in pure carbon dioxide. The effect of magnesium 
carbonate is ten times stronger. One-half of this bicarbonate comes 
from the solid salt and the other half from the atmosphere. 

The solubility of carbon dioxide in water is decrecised by the presence 
of electrolytes (salting-ont effect). For salt concentrations found in 
plant saps (^ 10“^ mole/liter), this depression may be of the order of 
5—10% (cjf. Quinn and Jones 1936, pp. 97 and 102). 

2. Carbon Dioxide Absorption by Alcohols 

Plants contain, in addition to aqueous phases (cell sap and cytoplasm), phases of a 
predomina-ntly “lipoid” ebaracter. Chloroplasts, in particular, are rich in lipoids. 
The carbon dioxide distribution between atmosphere and plant cells can therefore be 
aJiected by the solubility of carbon dioxide in lipoids. In general, carbon dioxide is 
more soluble in organic solvents, tban in "water — 3 times more soluble in toluene and 
benzene, 3.5 times more in ethanol, and 7.5 times more in acetone. In true lipids, 
the solubility may well be even higher. 

The “physical” solution of carbon dioxide in organic solvents is often enhanced 
by chemical reactions, analogous to hydration. As in water, the effect of chemical 
solvation is small in pure solvents, but becomes large when occasion is given for the 
formation of anions, analogous to the bicarbonate ions in water. 

In the case of alcohols, for example, the molecular solvation equilibrium 

(8.10) OC=0 -f ROH V OC— OH 
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■which, leads to carbonic add esters, is overshadowed in the presence of alcoholates, by 
the ionic equilibrium 


(S .1 1) 0C=0 4- RO- v=— ^ OC— O- 

in 


which is analogous to reaction (8.5) in water. Faurholt (1927) estimated, for example, 
that the two carbon dioxide methanolation constants are (at 0° C.): 

(8.12) Krob = — 0.01; = 4- 2.7 kcal 

(as against KhsO —0.001 in water), and 

(8.1S) KTro = = 2 X 10*; 9.3 kcal 

(the corresponding value for water is Kom =* 4 X 10’’) 

Since the dissociation of methanol is much weaker than that of water 
([RO~]nH'^^ — 10~^^), neither (8.10) nor (8.11) can contribute more than one per cent 
to the solubility of carbon dioxide in pure methanol; but in sodium alcoholate solutions, 
with their high concentration of RO"* ions, carbon dioxide is eagerly absorbed with the 
formation of E,CO*'~ ions. 

Qualitatively, the absorption of carbon dioxide by alcohols in the presence of alkali 
was known for a long time. It was studied by Siegfried and Howwjanz (1909), who 
observed the absorption of 0.2 to 1 mole of carbon, dioxide by one mole of methanol, 
ethanol, glycol, glycerol, erythxol, quercitol, lactose, sucrose, and lactic acid, in the 
presence of calcium hydroxy de. In aqueous alcohol, carbon dioxide becomes an object 
of competition between water and alcohol. The resulting equilibria have been studied 
by Faurholt (1927^^*®) and Faurholt and Jespersen (1938), for methanol, ethanol, 
propanol and sucrose. They found that the contribution of alcohols to the absorption 
of carbon dioxide in alcohol-water mixtures is comparatively small and disappears on 
both side of the ^‘bicarbonate range” (pH around 8.4) because of the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid esters (iuto CO 2 and alcohol on the acid side, and into COs — and 
alcohol on the alkaline side of this range). The ratio : 


(8.14) 


i?OR/OH 


[HCOj-D 

[HC03~D CltOH] 


is 0-083 for methanol, 0.044 for ethanol (at 0° C.), and even smaller for sucrose. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of carbon dioxide bound to alkyl in a molar methanol solution 
is only 7.4% a.t pH 8-9. 

Without reference to Faurholt’s quantitative results, Baur and ISTamek (1940) 
made some rough qualitative observations concerning the carbon dioxide absorption by 
alcohols. In addition to the rapid gas uptake by dissolution, they noticed a slow 
absorption which they attributed to esterification. For the extent of this chemical 
binding, they gave values between 18 ml. of carbon dioxide per mole of ethanol 
(8 X 10""^ mole/1.) which is many times more than one would expect from Faurholt's 
equilibrium constants, and 470 ml. (0.02 mole/1.) per mole of phytol. Since phytol is a 
component of chlorophyll, Baur considered this result as significant for the carbon dioxide 
fixation in photosynthesis. 
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3. Carbon. Dioxide Absorption by Amines 

Carbon dioxide addition to N — bonds is similar to its additioa to O — bonds 
in HOH and ItOH, except that tlie basicity* of the amines may lead to tbe formation 
of cdrbamat&s (by* tke addition of a second moleenle of amine to tbe primary formed 
carbdmic acids) j for example : 

(S.15a) OC=0 -f- BlNiHa >-00 — OH (It-carbamic acid) 

lijHR. 

(8. 15b) BNH — coon + lUNTHs ► RNH— COONH Jl »■ 

RNH — COO~ + BKHa'*' (R-carbamate) 

(8. 15) 0C=-0 -I- 2 KlSTHs RNH— COO" + IINH 3 + 

Faurholt (1921, 1922, 1924, 1925) in'vestigated these equilibria in aqueous solntiom, 
and found for the ratio: 


(8.16) 


X. __ _ _ CRNHCOs-] 
ATnhb/oh [HCO,-D 


values of about 2 for ammonia, 165 for methylamine, 46 for dimethylamine and 32 for 
glycine, that is, considerably larger than the corresponding ratios for alcohols. How- 
ever, because of the basicity of the amines, the RNH 2 molecules constitute (except in 
very alkaline solutions) only a small proportion of the dissolved amine (most of it being 
present as BNEa"’" ions, which have no affinity for carbon dioxide). This restricts the 
contribution of amines to the carbon dioxide absorption by aqueous solutions. Nether- 
theless, in a one-molar solution of methylamine, at 18° C. (pH 8.9), 61% the absorbed 
carbon dioxide is present in the form of carbamate while 39% is present as HCO*” or 
CO® — ions. In less alkaline solutions, the extent of carbamination is much smaller; 
solid carbamates decompose in pure water. 

Siegfried (1905^0? Siegfried and Neumann (1908) and Siegfried and Liebermann 
(1908) have studied qualitatively the formation of carbamates in aqueous solutions of 
amines, amino acids, peptones, and proteins, in the presence of alkali (calcium hydroxy de) 
and Fichter and Becker (1911) have observed the formation of carbamate from gaseous 
methyl amine and carbon dioxide at low temperatures. According to Siegfried, the 
proximity of an oxidized group (e. g., carboxyl) favors the addition of carbon dioxide 
to the amino group; thus, amino acids absorb carbon dioxide more eagerly than alkyl 
amines- Siegfried suggested that the fixation of carbon dioxide by amino acids may he 
of importance for photosynthesis. He claimed (1905^) that this reaction can occur even 
in absence of alkali. However, this conclusion, based on measurements of the increase 
in the conductivity of gly cocoll solutions by saturation with carbon dioxide, requires 
confirmation. 

The carbamination equilibria of simple amino acids were again investigated by 
Stadie and O’Brien (1936) . They confirmed the fact that the dipolar ions NHi"^- RCOO", 
which predominate near the isoelectric point, do not unite with carbon dioxide at all; 
this association is restricted to the anions ItCOO"", which predominate on the 

alkaline side of the isoelectric point. The equilibrium: 


(8.17) NHaRCOO" +- CO 2 ; 


HOOC-NH-RCOO-^ 


RCOO- 

: KN^ H+ 

^coo- 
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is established so rapidly that it can be studied, in. aqueous solution, without interference 
from the side of the more slowly established hydration equilibrium. The constants 


(8.18) 


■STCarbam. ■ 


NH 


.X 


coo- 


N 


BCOO- 




CH 2 NRCOO-] [CDs] 


of alanine and glycine are, according to Stadie and O’Brien, of the order of 2.5 X 10“6 
at 20° C. Consequently, half-saturation of these amino acids with carbon dioxide is 
reached at IICO 2 I] = 4: X mole per liter {i. e,, at a partial pressure of 90 mm.) 
if pH = 8, and at a ten times smaller pressure if the pH is 9. 

Carbamination is of particular importance for the carbon dioxide transportation by 
blood. The entire absorption of carbon dioxide by blood was attributed, until 1928, 
to the carbonate— bicarbonate interconversion, although Bohr had postulated the 
existence of a hemoglobin— carbon dioxide compound in 1905, and Siegfried had demon- 
strated in the same year the formation of carbamates in blood serum. Kinetic studies 
by Henriquez (1928, 1931), Margaria and Green (1933), and Meldrum and Roughton 
(1933) have proved since that an important proportion of carbon dioxide is present in 
the form of carbamate. The carbamination of blood was discussed quantitatively also 
by Roughton (1935) and Stadie and O’Brien (1937) . 

Despite the presence of carbonic anhydrase in blood, the carbamination equilibrium 
can be studied, independently from the hydration equilibrium, by poisoning this enzyme 
with cyanide (0.05-0.1 mole /I.). At 0°, with poisoned enzyme, the half-saturation of 
oxyhemoglobin is reached at about 10 mm. carbon dioxide in the air, and that of reduced 
hemoglobin at about 30 mm. The heat of carbamination is considerable, about 17 kcal 
per mole. Table 8.VII illustrates the role which carbamination plays in the carbon 
dioxide balance of blood. 


Table S.VII 

Bicarbon-atbs Aim Carbamates in' Blood 


Component 

Arterial 

Veaoas 

Plasma 

CeUs 

Plasma 

Cells 

pH 

7.45 

7.12 

7.43 

7.11 

CO 2 (free) , ml./l. 

16 

8 

1 18 

9 

CO 2 as HCOs- ml./L 

331 

98 

352 

105 

CO 2 as carbamate, ml. /I. 

10 

20 

11 

26 


Up to 20% of carbon dioxide in red blood cells is present as carbamate, and 45% 
of the difference between the carbon dioxide content of these cells in venous and arterial 
blood is caused by a shift of the carbamination equihbrium. 

The possible role of amino acids in the carbon dioxide absorption by plants will be 
mentioned on pages 191 and 194. We must, at this point, cite a case of carbamination 
which may conceivably be of importance for photosynthesis. For C — E bonds, the 
substitution of a metal for hydrogen makes the affinity for carbon dioxide stronger, as 
shown by the eager carboxylation of Grignard’s reagents and other metalloorganic 
compounds. Is it possible for nitrogen-metal bonds also to be more efficient carbon 
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dioxide acceptors tlian tlie nitrogen-hydrogen bonds? In other words, may we expect 
the reaction: 

(8.19) 0C==O -h B=N— M OC— NR 

I>u 

where M = metal, to proceed more easily and completely than reaction (8.15a)? 

The importance of this question lies in the fact that chlorophyll contains two 
nitrogen-magnesimn bonds. The interaction of carbon dioxide with chlorophyll im 
vitro will be discussed in chapter 16. One mole of solid or colloidal chlorophyll ap- 
parently can absorb up to two moles of carbon dioxide. In interpreting this uptake 
(page 454;), we shall have to consider a reaction of type (8.19) as one pc^ibility. 

4. Carboxylation E<iuilibria 

The reaction which has aroused most interest ia connection with the 
primary carbon dioxide fixation in photosynthesis is carhos^ylaiion. It 
caa be interpreted as an addition of an organic compound RH to the 
C=0 double bonds in carbon dioxide; in other words, the C — H bond 
plays in carboxylation the same part which the N — bond plays in 
carbamination and the O — bond in the hydration of carbon dioxide. 


( 8 . 20 ) 


00=0 4- RH- 


OC 




OK 




Respiration ends with the elimination of carbon dioxide by decarboxylation 
of certain keto acids. Since photosynthesis is the reversal of respiration, 
one is tempted to consider the reversal of this last step in respiration as 
a possible first step in photosynthesis (Thimann 1938) . 

However, the analogy between the role of decarboxylation in respi- 
ration and the role of a preliminary carboxylation in photosynthesis is 
not quite so close as it may appear. In the respiratory process, decar- 
boxylation is a step in the breakdown of the sugar molecule. Carboxyla- 
tion would play a corresponding role in photosynthesis only if carbon 
dioxide were added to an intermediate reduction product, and not to a 
catalyst which must be restored at the end of the reaction. The car- 
boxylation of chlorophyll or another temporary carrier may be useful for 
kinetic purposes, but it does not constitute a first step in the building up 
of a carbon chain. 

Carboxylations and decarboxylations do not change the average 
reduction level of the reacting system and hence have only relatively 
small beat effects {cj. page 216). Table 8. VIII shows that decarboxyla- 
tions usually are slightly endo thermal (ZkH >0). If decarboxylation 
leads to the disruption of a conjugation between the C=0 double bond 
in the carboxyl and another C=0 double bond in the molecule (as in 
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pjrruvic and oxalic acid) the energy is not markedly different; but conju- 
gation with a C===C double bond apparently has a stabilizing effect, 
since the decarboxylation energy of benzoic and fumaric acid is as high 
as 16-17 kcal. 

Table 8 .YIII 


HeA-T and FbEB EjSTEBGT op DECARBOXrLATIOM® 


Acid 

Reaction 

Ai7 

A.r 


I. No COlSTJCrGATION 



[ 

HCOOH(l.) ► HiCg.) + CO,(g.) 

-f 5.5 

- 8.9 

Formic j 

H-*- 4- HCOO-(aq.) >■ HaCg.) -4 COsrCa-q.) 

-h 5.7 

-11.5 

1 

HsO + HCOO-(aq..) > Hs(g.) -t- HCO,-(aq.) 

-4- 3.6 

- 0.8 

I 

CHaCOOHCD s- CH. (g.) ■+- COj(g.) 

4- 5.0 

-11,8 

Acetic j 

HaO +■ CHsCOO-Caq.) »■ CH,(g.) + 




HC 03 -(aq.) 

4- 3.3 

- 5.9 

Malonic 

CH2(COOH)2(s.) >■ CH,COOH(l.) + CO 2 

+ 2.2 


Hexylic 

CaHiiCOOHCs.) >■ C.H,4a) + CO 2 

+ 5.3 



—0=0 




II. CON-JtJQATION 1 




— 0=0 




CHsCOCOOHCl.) J-CHsCHOCl.) -f- COaCg.) 

4- 1.4 

(-15.2) 

Pyruvic • 

H 2 O + CH 3 COCOO~(aq.) > 




CH 2 CHO(aq.) 4- HCOa'Caq.) 

- 1.8 

(~ 2.9) 


HOOC— COOH(s.) >HCOOH(l.) + 




COo(g.) 

4- 3.1 

-13.4 

Oxalic 

HOOC— COOHCs.) >H 2 (g.) 4- 2 CO 2 

4- 8.6 

-22.3 


2 H 2 O -P -OOC-COO- >H3(g.) -f 




2 HC 03 ~(aq.) 


- 8.8 


1 

III- Conjugation =C — C=0 



Acrylic 

CHs=CH— COOH(s.) »■ CiH^ig.) 4- COaCg.) 

9.1 


Fumaric 

HOOC— CH=CH— COOH(s.) > 




CH 2 -=CH— COOH(s.) H- C02(g.) j 

4-16.6 


Benzoic 

C.H 5 COOHC 8 .) > CsH.d.) 4- C02(g.) 

4-16 

- 4.6 

Salicylic 

CeHi (OH) COOHCs.) CeBsOHCs.) 4- 




CO^Cg.) 

4- 9.1 

- 3.3 

GaUie 

C®2(OH)3COOH(s.) j-C6Hs(OH)3(s.) + 




C02(g-) 

4- 5.0 



“ C/. bibliography to chapter 3, page 56, 


The /ree energies of decarboxylations of pure (solid or liquid) organic 
acids are more negative (by as much as 10 or 15 kcal) than the toted 
energies of these reactions, and thus do not favor back reactions. The 
AF values are negative even for benzoic and salicylic acid, despite their 
stabilization by conjugation. This explains why attempts of Widmer 
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(1929) and Hirsbrunner (1934) to reverse the decarboxylation of salicylic, 
gallic, and phloroglncin-carboxylic acid have been unsnccessfuL 

In alkaline solutions, where carbonic acid is present in the farm of 
anions, the carboxylation reaction becomes : 

(8.21) HCOi- + RH RCOO- -f- H^O 

The free energy of reaction (8.21) is considerably less positive than that 
of reaction (8.20) , beeanse carbonic acid is weaker than most carboxylic 
acids. This explains why the decarboxylation of formic acid in alkaline 
solution is reversible. This reversibility was demonstrated by experi- 
ments with biological catalysts {Escherichia colij cf. page 208) . However, 
with acids much weaker than formic acid (for example, acetic acid), 
not even the substitution of bicarbonate ions for carbon dioxide molecules 
will suffice to make carboxylation thermodynamically possible at low 
temperatures and low partial pressures of carbon dioxide. 

Aromatic compounds (benzene, phenol, polyphenols) as well as 
noncyclic, unsaturated compounds, whose free energies of carboxylation 
in the acid range are less positive than those of the saturated aliphatic 
compounds, can be expected to show negative free energies of carboxyla- 
tion in alkaline media. It is well known that phenols can be carboxylated, 
in the presence of alkali, at comparatively low temperatures (100— 200“ C.) 
and low carbon dioxide pressures. (The usual method of preparation 
of salicylic acid is by carboxylation of phenolate.) Huben and Hamen 
(1940) suggested that the presence in plants of polyphenols (of the type 
of tannin and quercetin) may be of importance for the fixation of carbon 
dioxide. However, it still remains to be demonstrated that carboxyla- 
tions of this type can occur at the comparatively low pH values prevailing 
in plant cells. 

In respiration, the elimination of carbon dioxide involves the decar- 
boxylation of two a-keto acids, oxalacetic and pyruvic : 

(8.22) HOOC—CHs— -CO— COOH ^ CHa— CO— COOH + COj 

(8.23) CHsCO—COOH ^ CHa— CHO -f CO 2 

According to table 8.YIII, the decarboxylation of pyruvic acid is not 
easily reversible (AF = — 15 kcal), not even in alkaline solution 
(AF = — 3 kcal). Carson, Ruben, Kamen, and Foster (1941) tried un- 
successfully to prove, by the use of radioactive carbon dioxide, the rever- 
sion of this reaction in enzymatic systems. 

No data are available in standard compilations on the thermochemical 
properties of oxalacetic acid. However, the decarboxylation of this acid 
was studied by means of radioactive indicators by Carson, Foster, 
Ruben, and Barker (1941), Wood, Werkman, Hemingway, and Nier 
(1940, 1941), Krampitz and Werkman (1941), and Krampitz, Wood, and 
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Werkman (1943) ; aad good evidence of reversibility obtained. W erkman 
and coworkers found, for example, that if nonradioactive oxalacetic acid 
is alloived to lose by enzymatic action in an atmosphere of radioactive 
carbon dioxide about one-half its carbon dioxide content, and tke remain- 
ing portion is analyzed for radioactivity, a measurable quantity of active 
carbon is found in the acid (in the carboxyl adjoining the CH 2 group). 
It thus seems that, in the case of oxalacetic acid, the equilibrium lies 
further on the side of carboxylation than it does in other organic acids. 
It would be interesting to check this conclusion directly by the car- 
boxylation of pyruvates. 


Banr and Nameb (1940) suggested tliat the carboxylation equilibrium can be 
sMfted towards association not only by the formation of salts (as discussed above) but 
also by the formation, of esters: 

(8.24) 0C=0 -f- R'OH -h > R"COOR' +- H 2 O 

Experiments, by which the occurrence of reaction (8.24) was allegedly proved, consisted 
in determining the effect of phloroglucinol, C 6 H 3 (OH) 3 , and of rosolic acid (both rep- 
resenting It"H) on the carbon dioxide absorption by glycerol (representing R'OH). 
A certain increase in absorption was observed in the ease of phloroglucinol, but no 
glycerate of the phloroglucinol— carboxylic acid, C 6 ll 2 (OH) 3 COOH, could be isolated. 
The addition of 0.7 g. rosolic acid to 5 ml. of glycerol caused an increase in the carbon 
dioxide absorption by 2.5 ml.; this, as well as certain color and fluorescence effects, was 
interpreted as evidence of the formation of a dyestuff derivative of triphenylmethyl- 
carboxylic acid by the carboxylation of about 5% of added rosolic acid. As in the case 
of his work on the mechanism of photosynthesis (c/. Chapter 4), the conclusions of 
Baur run far ahead of the very rough experiments. 

Organic compounds which are known to absorb carbon dioxide eagerly, with the 
formation of carboxyl groups, are metal alkyls, e. g. Grignard reagents. These reactions 
can be interpreted as additions of R — M (M = metal) to C==0 

R 

(8.26) 0C=0 + RM > OC^ 

^OM 


The instability of the carbon-metal bonds and the stability conferred on the salts by- 
ionic dissociation offer sufficient explanation of why, in this case, the equilibrium lies 
far on the side of synthesis. 

We have reviewed the reversible addition of carbon dioxide to 0 — H, N — H, 
N — M, C — H and C — M bonds. Before applying these results to observations on the 
carbon dioxide fixation by plants, it might be worth 'W'hile to mention one important 
example of reversible carbon dioxide fixation in nature — ^the equilibrium between carbon 
dioxide and carbonic anhydrase. According to Rougbton and co workers (1940), the 
equilibrium constant: 


(8.26) 


jr ~~ CRnpcoa 
- [E-COjI 


where E = enzyme, is of the order of 0.1 atm. at O'’ C., and 1 atm. at room temperature. 
Thus, the energy of formation of the E- CO 2 complex is of the order of AH — — 15 kcal, 
while the Jree energy is about aF = -f- 1.85 kcal at 25'’. The chemical nature of this 
complex is unknown. 
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5. Is Carloxylatioii a Reduction of Carbon Dioxide? 

It is customary to speak of ‘^reduction of carbon dioxide’^ viienever 
a carbon dioxide molecule is incorporated into an organic compound 
with the formation of a new C — C bond. This practice leads to mis- 
understandings wken processes of this kind are put on tke same leTel 
with the reduction of carbon dioxide in phot autotrophic and cbem- 
autotrophie organisms. It is necessary to distinguish clearly between 
the two types of reactions involving carbon dioxide : reversible additicns 
(e, g.y the addition of CO 2 to RH, leading to the substitution of C — C 
bonds for C — O bonds) ; and true reductions (characterized by the creation 
of new C — bonds). Whether carboxylation should be called a ^'reduc- 
tion’^ of carbon dioxide at all is a matter of convention. The definition 
oh the word reduction is unambiguous only in the case of irdeTTnalectdnr 
oxidation-reductions, in which the reaction partners exchange electrons 
(or hydrogen atoms) and then separate, one having experienced oxidation 
and the other reduction. If the reaction partners remain linked together, 
the definition becomes vague. To find out whether an oxidation- 
reduction has occurred, one may consider the positions of electrons or 
hydrogen atoms before and after the reaction. By this criterion, a 
carboxylation : 

(8.27) RH -f CO 2 RCOOH 

could be considered as the oxidation of the organic radical R and reduc- 
tion of carbon dioxide, since it involves the shift of a hydrogen from 
RH to CO 2 . However, by the same token, one could also describe the 
hydration of carbon dioxide: 

(8.28) HOH CO 2 > HOCOOH 


as a reduction of carbon dioxide and oxidation of water. Both in (8.27) 
and (8-28), the hydrogen is transferred to oxygen (in the carbon dioxide); 
because of the high affinity of oxygen, for hydrogen, this requires no 
supply of energy. A true reduction of carbon dioxide (as defined above) 
would require the shift of hydrogen to ccrhon. If, after such a shift 
(from RH or H 2 O to CO 2 ) the products remain united in a single mole- 
cule, the results will be : 

(8.2 . ) BH -h CO 2 > BOCHO and 

(8.30) BOH -h CO 2 > HOOCHO 

that is, the formation of & formic acid ester and perjormic acid, respectively. 
This would constitute a true reduction of carbon dioxide (and oxidation 
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of the donor, HH, or water). (Reactions of type 8.30 were postulated 
by Willstatter and Stoll in 1918 as the main photochemical steps in 
photosynthesis.) 

To sum up, it seems more logical to reserve the term carbon dioxide 
reduction’^ fox reactions in. which hydrogen atoms (or electrons) are 
transferred from donor molecules to the carlon atom in carbon diox- 
ide, and not to apply it to carboxylations and similar additive reactions. 
True, in dealing with metabolic processes, it is often not clear whether 
an observed consumption of carhon dioxide is caused by addition or 
reduction; but the distinction should be kept in mind and applied 
whenever possible. 

B. Carbon Dioxide Fixation by Liying Cexls^ 

The review of different reversible carbon dioxide addition processes 
in vitro in the preceding section illustrates the variety of reactions which 
may occur when carbon dioxide comes in contact with living organisms. 

This interaction has been studied in detail only in the case of blood; 
observations of the absorption of carbon dioxide by other tissues, animal 
or vegetable, have for the most part been qualitative. However, the 
work of Spoehr and Smith on sunflower leaves has opened the way to a 
more quantitative treatment, which is a prerequisite for the complete 
understanding of the fate of carbon dioxide in photosynthesis. 

From the studies of Smith, water, phosphate, and alkaline earth car- 
bonates emerge as the three main factors determining the carhon dioxide 
balance of nonilluminated leaves under high partial pressures of carbon 
dioxide. It was mentioned above that the carbon dioxide balance of 
blood was originally attributed exclusively to the conversion of carbonates 
into hicarhonates. Later, it was found that carbamination also plays a 
hmited, but not negligible, part. A similar development may possibly 
occur in the theory of the carbon dioxide absorption by plants ; but the 
suggestion of Willstatter and Stoll that carbamination is the main factor 
in this absorption is not borne out by the analysis of Spoehr and Smith. 

While dissolution in water and bicarbonate formation (and possibly 
carbamination) determine the carbon dioxide balance of plants under 
high partial pressures of this gas, the carbon dioxide binding in the 
complex, {CO 2 } — which is probably a carboxylation — comes into greater 
prominence under low pressures, for instance, in the free atmosphere. 
Under these conditions, the {CO 2 } complex may account for carboa 
dioxide quantities of the same order of magnitude (1 to 5 X 10~^% of 
the dry weight of the leaves) as those absorbed by conversion into 
bicarbonate. 


Bibliography, page 211, 
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1. Solubility of Carbon Dioxide in Plant Sap 

In all measurements of thie carbon, dioxide absorption by plant 
tissues, the solubility in cell water has to be corrected for in order to 
determine the extent of ‘'chemical’^ binding. This component is small 
at the low carbon dioxide concentrations, but grows with incre^ing 
pressure, when the chemical absorbers become saturated. 

According to table 8.1, the cell water, if it were pure, would con- 
tain, in contact with the free atmosphere at 25° C., about 9 X 1D~*® mole 
per liter of CO 2 molecules, and in contact with an atmosphere of pure 
carbon dioxide, approximately 3 X mole per liter. Since an aver- 
age leaf is about 80% water, the first concentration eorresi>onds to about 
2 X 10“**%, and the second to 0.6% dissolved CO 2 , relative to the dry 
weight of the leaves. 

A correction is needed in exact calculations for the effect of salts and 
nonelectrolytes on the solubility of carbon dioxide. However, this 
effect cannot exceed a few per cent (cf. page 179). Smith (1940) found 
that partial drying of leaves affects the absorption of carbon dioxide 
somewhat more than can be accounted for by the amount of evaporated 
water, and ascribed this effect to the solubility-depressing influence of 
sugars and salts. He noticed also that expressed and acidified cell sap 
absorbs about 10% less carbon dioxide than the same volume of pure 
water. Leaves of Sedicm prealtioirij whose sap has a strongly acid reaction 
(pH 4.08) and in which no bicarbonates can be formed, also absorb less 
carbon dioxide than calculated from the solubility of this gas in pure 
water. 

The possible contribution of li'poids to the reversible absorption of 
carbon dioxide by plants (c/. page 179) has never yet been taken into 
consideration. The small volume of the lipoid phase compared with the 
hydrophilic phases (cytoplasm and cell sap) perhaps makes the omission 
permissible. 

2. Conversion of Carbon Dioxide into Bicarbonate in Plants 

If the cell water were unbuffered, about 15% of dissolved carbon 
dioxide would be in the form of bicarbonate ions in ordinary air, and a 
smaller proportion in an atmosphere enriched in carbon dioxide. The 
sap, under these conditions, would be acid. The absorption of carbon 
dioxide in excess of normal solubility, actually observed with almost all 
investigated plants, must be attributed to a conversion of carbon dioxide 
into bicarbonate by alkalizing agents. The most important of these are 
solid alkaline earth carbonates and dissolved primary phosphates. 

The presence in plants of ^olid carbonates was discovered by Berthelot 
and Andr6 in 1887. They removed 'Tree’" carbon dioxide (that is. 
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dissolved carbon dioxide and one-half the carbonic acid of the bicar- 
bonates) by pumping, then extracted the leaves with water, acidified 
the extract and the insoluble residue, and measured the evolved carbon 
dioxide. Table 8. IX contains some of the results obtained in this way. 


Table 8.IX 

Carbonates in Plants (after Berthelot and ANDEfi) 


Species 

CO 2 , %, of dry matter 

Insoluble carbonates 

Soluble carboaates 

Chenopodium quinoa 

0.03 


Rumex acetosa 

0.50 

0.14 

Oxalis slricta 

0.36 

0-06 

Amaranthus caudatm 

0.09 

Me&emhr^nthemum cristalHnum 

none 

0.13 to 0.72 


The quantities of soluble carbonates (presumably, alkali carbonates) 
found by Berthelot and Andr4 appear too high when one considers the 
comparatively low of the cell sap, and do not agree with the quantity 
of carbon dioxide which the leaves absorb under an increased pressure of 
carbon dioxide, and liberate in vacuo. Recent investigations of Smith 
make it probable that divalent cations account for all the carbonate 
anions found in the leaves. 

The presence of phos^phates in the cell sap of green plants has been 
demonstrated by Martin (1927). Their concentration is of the order of 
10~® mole per liter. Primary phosphate absorbs carbon dioxide according 
to the equation : 

(6.31) COz -h HaO H- HPO^— HCO»- 4- H 2 P 04 “ 

The presence in leaves of alkaline earth carbonates and primary 
phosphates makes it necessary to consider these factors first in the 
interpretation of the reversible carbon dioxide absorption by plants. 

The first determinations of the reversible carbon dioxide absorption 
by leaves were carried out by Willstatter and Stoll (1918), with Urtica 
dioica (nettle) and Helicnthus annuus (sunflower). The absorption 
isothermals are reproduced in figure 18. Half-saturation is reached in 
Helianthns at about 40 mm., and in Urtica at a somewhat higher pressure. 
The maximum absorbed quantities (after correcting for solubility) are, 
in both cases, of the order of 1 ml. CO 2 per 10 g. fresh leaves (5 X 10“* 
mole/1., or about 0.1% of the dry weight of the leaves). 

Willstatter and Stoll mentioned the carbonate-bicarbonate conversion 
as a possible explanation of the carbon dioxide absorption, but thought 
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that the comparatively high pressure required for saturatioa argues 
against this hypothesis and in favor of carbamate formation. The oom- 
paiison of figure 18 with Smith’s figure 19, wMch contains the calculated 
absorption curve for a solution of primary phosphate, shows, however, 
that the Willstatter-Stoll results can he accounted for almost entirely by 
the phosphate buffer equilibrium. 



Fig. 18. — ^Absorptioa of carbon dioxide at 5® C. A., JETdianthits am%utis (aboot 20 g. 
fresh leaves) ; B. Urtioa dioica (sanie quantity) (after Willst§,tter and Stoll 1918). 

Leaves 

Water in the leaves 

Leaves without water (calculated) 

According to Willstatter and Stoll, sunfiower leaves absorb, under 
150 mm. partial pressure, twice as much carbon dioxide as can be dissolved 
in pure cell water and, under a partial pressure of 0.75 mm. (0.1% CO 2 
in the air), twelve times as much. The ratio between chemically hound 
and physically dissolved carbon dioxide must become even larger at still 
lower pressures. Thus, Schafer (1938) found that leaves of Vida faha 
(broad beans) may liberate, in vacuo, fifty times as much carbon dioxide 
as could have been dissolved in the cell water under the partial pressure 
of carbon dioxide in the air (0.23 mm.). 

Systematic attempts to elucidate the nature of the carbon dioxide 
absorbing agents in plants were first undertaken by Spoehr and coworkers. 
Spoehr and McGee (1923, 1924) proved that dried ox frozen leaves retain 
tbe capacity for carbon dioxide absorption. They found that the absorb- 
ing compounds can be extracted from the leaves by ether-saturated water, 
and considered this at first as a proof of their proteinaceous nature. 
Later, however, Spoehr and Newton (1925, 1926) found that the ab- 
sorbing agent (reprecipitated by alcohol from the ether— water extract) 
does not contain enough nitrogen to account for the carbon dioxide 
absorption on stoichiometric basis. They therefore abandoned the 
carbamate hypothesis and turned to the bicarbonate hypothesis. 
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Spoehr and Newton observed that leaves of sunflower and nettle 
absorb about twenty times more carbon dioxide than those of alfalfa, 
rhubarb, spinach, and hydrangea. However, the properties of sunflower 
are not exceptional, as shown by the later data of Smith (1940), some 
examples of which are given in table 8.X. 


Table 8 .X 

Carbon Dioxide Absorption by Fresh Leaves 


Leaves of 

CO 2 absorbed by 10 g, at 15® C. under L atm. pressure of CO 2 , ml. 

Total i 

Dissolved 

(calcd.) 

Excess 

Helianthus annuns 

10.2-11.6 

7.5-8.0 

2.2-3.7 

Malm 'parviflom 

11.9 

7.8 

4.1 

Liho cedrus 

7.7 

5.0 

2.7 

Eschscholtzia, californica 

9.0 

7.6 

1.4 

Rosa species 

8.0 

5.9 

2.1 

Quercus douglasii 

6.4 

5.6 

0.8 

Trijolium repens 

10.2 

7.6 

2.6 


111 all species listed in table 8.X, chemical’ absorption of carbon 
dioxide enhances the solubility under atmospheric pressure by 20-50% 
(in agreement with the 100% increase tinder 150 mm. pressure found by 
Willstatter and Stoll). The absorption is fully reversible — ^in fact, a little 
more carbon dioxide is usually removed by evacuation than has been 
absorbed under high pressure (obviously because of respiration). Acidi- 
fication liberates an additional quantity of carbon dioxide by the de- 
composition of neutral carbonates. 

Table 8 -XI 


Carbon Dioxide Content op Helianthvs Leaves® 


No. 

Material 

CO 2 content in 

excess of normal solubility, ml. 

“Reversible” 

CO 2 

(under 1 atm.)** 

“ Irreversible” 
C02‘^ 

Total 

(under 1 atm.) 

1 

Living leaves 

8.0 

15.8 

18.8 

2 

Frozen leaves 

8.9 

7.8 

16.7 


Water extract from 2 

4.8 

-0.8 

4.5 

4 

Water-insoluble residue of 2 

4.9 

4.3 

9.2 

5 

CO 2 — ^vater extract from 4 

5.9 

5.3 

11.2 

6 

CO 2 — water-insoluble residue of 4 

9 

0.5 

0.5 


" All figares refer to 10 g. fresh, leav-es or material derived therefrom. 

Amount of carbon dioxide absorbed wlien CO* pressure is increased from 0 to 1 atm. 
« Amount of carbon dioxide released by cold dilute acid, minus the “reversible” CO 2 . 
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The total quaiitit 7 of chemically bound carbon dioxide in Helianthiis 
leases, equilibrated 'with an atmosphere of pure carbon dioxide, is 17—19 
ml. per 19 g. fresh leaves, corresponding to an average CO 2 concentration 
of 0.1 mole per liter, or 2% CO2 relative to the dry weight of the leaves. 
This absorption equilibrium can have nothing to do with chlorophyll, 
whose average concentration in the leaves is only of the order of 2 X 10”® 
mole per liter. 

This conclusion is home out by the observations that yellow leaves 
absorb the same quantities of carbon dioxide as green leaves (Willstatter 
and Stoll), that white leaves also yield carbon dioxide in vacuo (Schafer), 
and that stalks, roots, and petals show the same reversible carbon dioxide 
absorption as leaves (Smith). Schafer found that the quantity of 
dissociable carbon dioxide increases in light; but this can scarcely be 
taken as an indication of a direct relationship between the agent absorbing 
carbon dioxide and the photochemical apparatus of the leaves. 

Not all figures in table 8. XI can easily be interpreted. The properties 
of fractions 3, 4, 5 and 6 are understandable, but the carbon dioxide up- 
take of whole leaves (rows 1 and 2) is considerably larger than the sum 
of the volumes taken up by fractions 3 and 4, and its distribution between 
‘^reversible and “irreversible’’ C 02 is remarkably different for the living 
and the frozen leaves. 

Traction 3 behaves as a buffered solution wtich takes up carbon dioxide under 
pressure (in excess of the solubility of this gas in pure water) by conversion into bicar- 
bonate, but releases all of it upon evacuation. It vill bo shown below {cj. Fig, 19) that 
this uptake can be attributed practically entirely to the presence of a phosphate buffer. 

The behavior of fraction 4 is that of an insoluble carbonate, which absorbs reversibly 
an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide by conversion into bicarbonate Cd*- P- 179), 
and thus contains, upon saturation, equal amounts of ‘ reversible ” and “irreversible’^ 
carbon dioxide. This interpretation is confirmed hy the properties of fractions 5 and 6, 
since they show that the carbon dioxide-absorbing component of fraction 4 is completely 
soluble in carbonated water. 

Fractions 3 to 6 were prepared from 10 g. of frozen leaves. An aliquot portion of 
whole frozen leaves (No, 2) took up the expected quantity of reversible ’’carbon 
dioxide (roughly the sum of those absorbed by fractions 3 and 4), hut proved to contain 
considerably more “irreversible” carbon dioxide than did these two fractions together. 
Fresh leaves show’-ed an even stronger deviation from additive behavior: the amount 
of “reversible” CO 2 w'as only one-third of that of fractions 3 and 4, while that of “irre- 
versible” carbon dioxide was four times larger. 

Since carbonates yield equal quantities of “reversible” and “irreversible” carbon 
dioxide, while phosphates take up only “reversible” carbon dioxide, the combined 
action of these two agents should lead to the uptake of more “reversible” than “irre- 
versible” CO 2 — while fresh leaves in table 8.XI show the reverse relation. This can 
only be explained by assuming the presence of carbonates in such a state or location 
that they are unable to take part in the absorption of gaseous carbon dioxide, but can 
be decomposed by acid. 

Smith suggested that the difference between living and frozen leaves can be ex- 
plained by the rapid carbon dioxide production by respiration in. the former ones — a 
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production wMch partially saturates the buffers during the short time between preliioi- 
nary evacuation and the admission of carbon dioxide. This may explain the smaller 
CO 2 uptahe after the adirrission of this gas, but not the increased quantity of ^hrrevers- 
ible” carbon dioxide found in living leaves. Furthermore, this explanation implies that 
respiration builds up a large internal pressure of carbon dioxide before the latter escapes 
into the atmosphere — ^which is improbable (compare Vol. II, Chapter 53). 

Despite these difficulties of quantitative interpretation, which shov 
the desirability of continued experimeiLta^tion, Smith's general conclusion 
that leaves contain two main carbon dioxide-absorbing factors — solid 
carbonates, and a water soluble buffer — appears plausible. 

The behavior of the aqueous fraction in particular can be quantita- 
tively accounted for by the action of a phosphate bufifer, as shown by 
measurements of the CO 2 uptake by this fraction under varying partial 
pressures of carbon dioxide (c/. Table 8. XII and Fig. 19), 

T^bde 8.XII 

Caufon- Dioxide Absoeption bt Water Extract of Sunflower Leaves 


PCOj' 

atm. 

[HCOr] , 
moleA- 
(excess CO 2 ) 

[HCOs'-] , 
mole/l. 
calcd. 
from pH 

pH 

Correspondiag 
CO 2 absorption 
by 10 g. fresh 
leaves, ml. 

0.05 

0.0088 

0.0088 

6.83 

1.6 

0.20 

0.0133 

0.0138 

6.42 

2.4 

0.75 

0.0180 

0.0186 

5.98 

3.3 

0.99 

0.0187 

0.0197 

5.89 

3.6 


A comparison of pK values in table 8.XII with those in table 8.II 
confirms the presence of buffers in the sap. The second column in table 
8.XII shows that if the bicarbonate concentration is calculated from the 
carbon dioxide absorption, by assuming that all absorption in excess of 
solubility is due to bicarbonate formation, the result is equal to that 
derived from acidity. This is taken by Smith as a proof that carbamina- 
tion plays no part in the carbon dioxide absorption by the "water-soluble 
leaf fraction. In figure 19, the experimental absorption values are com- 
pared with the calculated absorption by the phosphate buffer alone; the 
comparison shows that the phosphate can account for most, hut not quite 
all, the bicarbonate formation in the extract- The remaining discrep- 
ancy indicates the presence of some minor buffering components. 

The assumption that the carbon dioxide absorbing capacity of the 
insoluble leaf fraction is caused by the presence of alkaline earth car- 
bonates is supported not only by the solubility of the absorbing agent in 
carbon dioxide-saturated water, but also by the analysis of the ash. 
It shows the presence of 6.7 X 10~^ gram atom of calcium and 1.8 X 10“"^ 
gram atom of magnesium in 10 grams of fresh leaves. In the form of 
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carbonates, these cations eonld account for tlie absorption of 8.5 X 
mole, or 19 ml. carbon dioxide. TMs is a little more than the observed 
effect; bat not all alkaline earths need to be present as carbonates. 
Insoluble phosphates, as well as manganese (found in the ash), also can 



Corbon dicwide pressure* otmospbercs 

Fio. 19. — The bicarbonate-ion eoncentration determined from e.m.f. measurements 
(A) compared with the total combined carbon dioxide obtained by gas^analytical 
methods (o) and that calculated from the buffer action of the phosphates (□) in the 
sunflower-leaf sap (after J. H. C. Smith. 1940). 

contribate to the absorption of carbon dioxide by the water-insoluble 
fraction. 


3. Role of Bicarbonate Ions in Photosynthesis 

The preceding section showed that plant cells (at least those of the 
higher plants, since no data are available on algae) usually contain, in 
equilibrium with the atmosphere, considerably more bicarbonate ions 
than carbon dioxide molecules. The role of these ions in photosynthesis 
has been much discussed in the literature, but most arguments used in 
this discussion are now obsolete; they were based on the effect of the 
presence of bicarbonate ions in the environment on the photosynthesis of 
aquatic plants. 

When Draper (1844) discovered that plants can live in bicarbonate solutions witliout 
a carbon dioxide supply, he concluded that bicarbonate ions can be used as such in 
photosynthesis, hater, it was realized that all bicarbonate solutions contain carbon 
dioxide molecules; but it was thought that quantitative determinations of the rate of 
photosynthesis in relation to the concentrations, CCO 2 I! and bHCOa"], can reveal 
whether the bicarbonate ions participate directly in photosynthesis or not. 

Natanson (1907, 1910) postulated that CO 2 : molecules are the only form in which 
carbonic acid is utilized in photosynthesis, while Angelstein (1911), who had observed 
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that at a constant value of [ 00211 , the rate of photosynthesis is improved by the addition 
of bicarbonate, believed in the availability of the latter for the photosynthetie process. 
'Wilmott (1921) found, on the other hand, that the rate of oxiygen production by Elodea 
is the same in acid carbon dioxide solutions and in alkaline bicarbonate solutions vdth 
the same concentration of CO 2 molecules. HomeU (1927) attributed Angelstein's 
results to the capacity of bicarbonates to renew the supply of carbon dioxide (c/. page 
177), an interpretation confirmed by James (1928), who noticed that the improve- 
ment of photosynthesis, caused by the addition of bicarbonate ions, disappeared with 
an increase in the rate of circulation of the medium — thus indicating that it was predi- 
cated upon a local exhaustion of carbon dioxide. 

Because of the permeability of cell membranes to carbon dioxide 
molecules, changes in the external concentration of this molecular species 
produce shifts in the carbonate concentration inside the cell (accom- 
panied by changes in the acidity of the aqueous cell phases). Whether 
variations in the external concentration of bicarbonate ions, for which 
the cell membrane is almost impermeable, also affect the composition 
of the carbonic acid system in the cell, is a complicated problem of mem- 
brane equilibrium, and as long as we do not know the answer, experi- 
ments with varying concentrations of carbonate ions in the external 
medium do not tell us anything definite about the part which these ions 
play inside the cell. 

One thing, however, can be stated with certainty. If the presence of 
carbonate anions in the medium does have an influence on the composi- 
tion of the carbonic acid system within the cell (in the equilibrium state 
or in the steady state of illumination), this influence is at least several 
orders of magnitude smaller than that of free carbon dioxide molecules. 
Warburg's buffers contain tens of thousands of HCOs" and CO 3 — ions 
for each CO 2 molecule {cf. Table 8.T). Nevertheless, the curves show- 
ing the yield of photosynthesis in relation to the concentration of the 
species CO 2 in these mixtures have approximately the same shape as 
those obtained in experiments with land plants supplied with free CO 2 
molecules only. For instance, according to chapter 27 (Vol. II), the sat- 
uration of the photosynthetie apparatus of Chlorella occurs, in carbonate- 
bicarbonate buffers, at IICO 2 II = 5 X 10“^ mole/L, with 7.5 X 10“^ 
mole/L HCOs" and 2.5 X mole/1. CO 3 — ions also present insolation; 
while the photosynthetie apparatus of wheat is saturated when the 
concentration of carbon dioxide is of the order of 2 to 4 X 10“^ moleyi. 
In other words, the presence of an enormous excess of HCOs” and CO3 
ions does not essentially affect the carbon dioxide saturation, which 
remains determined, in the first approximation, by the concentration of 
the carbon dioxide molecules alone. 

The assertion that carbonate ions cannot penetrate into the cells as 
rapidly as do the carbon dioxide molecules is based not only on the gen- 
eral experience that ions, with their clusters of water molecules, are much 
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less capable of penetrating through cell membranes than neutral, par- 
ticularly lipophilic molecules, but also on direct experiments of Osterhout 
and Dorcas (1926), who found that the rate of penetration, of carbonic 
acid into the interior of the unicellular alga, Valonic, is proportional to 
the external concentration of carbon dioxide and unaffected by the addi- 
tion of a large quantity of carbonate and bicarbonate ions. 

At first sight, certain results of Arens ( 1930 , 19 a 3 , 1936^2) geem to contradict the 
conclusions of Osterhout and Dorcas. He investigated the well-known fact that 
aquatic plants, Elodect or Potamogetcyn, for instance, while carrying out photosynthesis 
in natural waters, often become covered by a precipitate of calcium carbonate; at the 
same time, the water in the neighborhood of the leaves becomes alkaline. Both obeerva- 
tions are easily explained by shifts in the equilibrium ( 8 . 9 ), caused by the elimination 
of carbon dioxide by photosynthesis. The interesting aspect of the phenomenon is 
that the deposition of calcium carbonate often takes place oa the upper surface only. 
This would he natural if the amsumption of HCOa~ ions also took place only there. 
Arens found, however (by experiments in which leaves were used as membranes between 
two water-filled cells), that the bicarbonate — Ca(HC03)2 or KHCOs — is consumed on 
the lower surface of the leaf, while an equivalent quantity of Ca’^'^ (or K'*') ions emerges 
at the upper surface, accompanied either by CDs ions (in the case of potassium 
bicarbonate), or by OH~ ions (in the case of calcium bicarbonate). This directed 
transfer of ions through the leaves takes place only in light and thus ap{>ears to be 
related to photosynthesis. Although the results of Arens indicate a penetration of ions 
across the leaf, they do not necessarily clash with the conclusions of Osterhout and 
Dorcas. According to the latter, the flow of carbonic acid into the cells is maintained 
practically exclusively by the molecules of CO2, even when the medium contains a 
large excess of carbonate or bicarbonate ions. This makes it probable that the ions, 
HCOs"" and CO3 , cannot penetrate through the membranes at all. However, carbon- 
ate solutions contain a small proportion of undissociated salt molecules (KHCO3, 
K2CO3 etc.) . It seems plausible that salt molecules can pass through the membranes 
as easily as acid molecules. If this is so, the results of Arens could be attributed to 
the penetration of the cell by these molecules, rather than by free ions. A salt, e. g, 
KECO3, would enter the cell in the form of neutral molecules, dissociate there into 
ions, have a part or all of its HCD3" ions consumed by photosynthesis, and escape on 
the opposite side of the cell in the form of other neutral molecules, c. g., K2CO3 or IvOH. 
Simultaneously with, this comparatively slow flow of carbonates and bi carbonates across 
the cell, a much larger quantity of free carbon dioxide — unobserved in Arens technique — 
enters the cell (as shown by Osterhout and Dorcas), to be completely consumed there 
by photosynthesis. 

It must be added that the correctness of the results of Arens is not beyond doubt . 
Gessner ( 1937 ) found, for instance, by experinrents with vaseline-covered leaves, that 
both surfaces of BJlodea leaves are equally active in supplying carbon dioxide for 
photosynthesis. 

A complete interpretation of the transport of ions across the leaves must also take 
into consideration the possibility of diffusion through the cell walls without actual 
entrance into the nrembrane-shielded interior of the cells. 

It was repeatedly stated that the ratio [[HCOs'^/CCO^I! in tlie me- 
dium cannot be changed without simultaneous change in acidity. Tlie 
occasionally observed depressing injlzierice of cerhonates on the rate 
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of pliotos^Dthesis a,t constant CC^^ 2 l] may tlius ha\re been caused by the 
alkalinity of the medium rather than by the carbonate ions themselves. 
It has, for example, been reported by van der Honert (1930) and van der 
Paauw (1932), that Hormidium does not thrive in carbonate buffers at 
all; Chlorella cells are more resistant but they too are affected by the 
more alkaline of Warburg^s buffers (Emerson 1936 ; Emerson and Green 
1938). 

To sum up : all experiments described so far do not teach us anything 
about the true role of carbonate ions in photosynthesis. The occasional 
improvement in rate caused by an addition of these ions at a constant 
concentration of carbon dioxide can be attributed to the removal of 
C 02 -depletion effects, while the occasional decrease in rate caused by the 
same treatment may be due to changes in pH. The meaning of Arens’ 
observations on the direct transfer of ions across the leaves cannot be 
assessed without new quantitative experiments. 

While we find no basis for the claim that carbonate ions play a direct 
part in photosynthesis, neither can we assert that they play no such 
part at all. Even if these ions do not penetrate into the cell from the 
outside, they are produced inside by the interaction of carbon dioxide 
molecules with alkalizing buffers (HPO4 — , CaCOs, etc.). In equilib- 
rium with the atmosphere, the concentration of HCOs" ions in the cell 
usually is many times larger than that of free CO2 molecules. We 
have assumed that the immediate substrate of reduction is a complex, 
{ CO2 } . The participation of HCOg” (and CO3 ) ions in the formation 
of this complex may be twofold. If this complex can be used for photo- 
synthesis both as a carboxylic acid RCOOH and as its anion, RCOO“ 
then the presence of bicarbonate ions can increase its equilibrium concen- 
tration, If, however, only the neutral complex can take part in photo- 
synthesis, then the presence of anions, although it cannot affect the 
equilibrium concentration of the reduction substrate, may accelerate the 
rate of its formation. 

One argument has been presented in favor of the assumption that the 
main reaction sequence of photosynthesis does not include the inter- 
mediate formation of bicarbonate ions. It was based on an estimate of 
the rate of hydration of carbon dioxide in the cell, a rate which appears to 
he too slow to allow all the reduced carbon dioxide molecules to pass 
through the hydration stage. It was mentioned on page 175 that the 
(noncatalyzed) hydration of carbon dioxide requires about one minute 
at room temperature. Consequently, only about 5 X 10~® X p moles 
of carbon dioxide (p = carbon dioxide pressure in mm.) can be hydrated 
(noncatalytically) each second in one liter of cells. On the other hand, 
at — 1 mm. (a pressure sufficient for carbon dioxide saturation of pho- 
tosynthesis in most plants), as much as mole carbon dioxide can 
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be reduced each second in one liter of plant cells (Vol. II, Chapter 28), 
e. e. twenty times more than can be hydrated dming the same period- 
Calculations of this type were first carried out by Burr (1936), who 
obtained, for a number of plants, ratios between the rates of uncataly^ed 
hydration and photosynthesis ranging from 1 : 73 to 1 : 2440. He 
concluded that hydration of carbon dioxide cannot represent a necessary 
step in photosynthesis. 

It may be argued that the conTersion of CO 2 into HCOs” ions in 
plant cells is catalyzed, if not by carbonic anhydrase, at least by milder 
catalysts such as phosphates (c/. page 176). Exp^eriments carried out 
by Burr (1936) failed to reveal any catal5dic effects of mashed leaver 
on the hydration velocity of carbon dioxide; and the same result was 
obtained hy Mommaerts (1940). Neish (1939), on the other hand, 
gave some figures for the carbonic anhydrase activity of leaf matter a 
whole, and of separated chloroplast matter (Table 14.YIII). According 
to his measurements, 1 ml. of a suspension containing 1 mg. of dry leaf 
material can liberate, at 22*^ C., about 1 mm.® carbon dioxide per second 
from 1 ml. of a 0.2 M NaHCOs solution mixed with an equal volume of 
a phosphate buffer (pH 6.8). It appears impossible to calculate from 
this rate of catal 3 rtic dehydroUion the maximum rate of hydration of 
carbon dioxide by the same amount of leaves, and thus to decide whether 
l^eish^s results contradict directly the conclusions of Burr and Mom- 
maerts. 



Fig. 20- — Hourly yield of photosynthesis (P) of Hydrilla (left) and Cahomha, (right) 
in carbonate solution (shaded) and after transfer into distilled ’water (white) (after 
Gessner 1937). 


The carbon dioxide-bicarbonate— carbonate equilibrium in the cells, 
even if it does not lie in the direct path of photosynthesis, may play a 
part in this process by providing carbon dioxide reserves within the cell 
which help to even out short-time variations in the external supply of 
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this substrate. Arens (1933, 1936^* 0 asserted, for example, that Elodea, 
Fotcmageton^ and other aquatic plants can continue photosynthesis for a 
considerable length of time after having been transferred from a bicar- 
bonate solution into distilled water, and attributed this phenomenon to 
the formation of carbonate reserves, Gessner (1937) confirmed the 
existence of such reserves in many (although not all) aquatic plants, but 
found that they are much less extensive than could be gathered from 
Arens’ observations. Figure 20 shows the rapid decline in the rate of 
oxygen evolution by Hydrilla and Ccbbomha which follows a transfer of 
their twigs into distilled water. This figure indicates that the carbonate 
reserves of aquatic plants are not larger than those of land leaves (Tables 
8. IX and 8.X), i. e., of the order of 0.1 to 1% of the dry weight of the 
leaves. Since intense photosynthesis leads to an hourly increase in dry 
weight hy several per cent (Vol. II, Chapter 2S), carbonate stores of this 
magnitude cannot maintain photosynthesis at its full rate for more than 
a few minutes. 


4:. Carbexylation and the {CO 2 ) Complex 

Except for the observations of Schafer on the increase in carbon 
dioxide content upon illumination (page 193), the experiments described 
above do not reveal any relationship between the reversible carbon 
dioxide absorption by plants in the dark and the reduction of carbon 
dioxide in light. We shall now describe experiments which indicate that 
a different (although also a reversible and nonphotochemical) absorption 
of carbon dioxide is closely associated with photosynthesis — presumably 
as a preliminary step in this process (as assumed in Chapter 7). The 
quantities of carbon dioxide involved in this absorption are twenty or 
fifty times smaller than those which can be accounted for by the carbon 
dioxide— bicarbonate equilibria, i. e., of the order of 2 X 10“® mole per 
liter of cell volume, or 5 X 10~^% CO 2 relative to the dry weight of the 
cells, or 0.5 ml. carbon dioxide gas per 10 grains of fresh cells. On the 
other hand, the affinity of the acceptor responsible for this absorption 
to carbon dioxide must be higher than that of the phosphate or carbonate 
buffers, since its saturation occurs at carbon dioxide pressures of the 
order of 1 mm. This value is derived from the ‘^carbon dioxide” curves 
of photosynthesis (representing rate vs. concentration of carbon dioxide). 
These curves (c/. Yol. II, Chapter 27) show ''half-saturation’’ at [CO 2 ] 
values of the order of 0.03% in the air. One explanation of this satura- 
tion, which will be discussed in chapter 27 (Yol. II), is that the carbon 
dioxide curves are equilibrium isothermals of the acceptor-carbon dioxide 
complex. According to this hypothesis these curves may be distorted 
by supply and disposal limitations which prevent the maintenance of the 
carboxylation equilibrium during intense photosynthesis, or cause the 
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rate "to becoine insensitiYe to the coiiceiitration of carbon dioxide long 
before the complex, {CO 2 }, has been, fully saturated; but this distortion 
does not change the order oj magnitude of the earbon dioxide concentra- 
tion required for saturation. If the complex, {CO 2 } , is half-saturated at 
carbon dioxide concentrations of the order of 10~^ mole per liter (D.D3% 
CO 2 in the air), the free energy of its formation must be of the order of 
— 6kcal at room temperature (Ruben 1943, estimated AF = —2 kcal) — 
a considerably more negative value than the free energies of carbamina- 
tion and carboxylation quoted in the first part of this chapter; more 
negative than even the free energy of association of carbon dioxide with 
carbonic anhydrase (page 186). 

As an alternative to this static^' interpretation of the earbon dioxide 
saturation of photosynthesis, we will consider in volume II, chapter 27, 
the hypothesis of Franck, according to which this saturation is due 
mainly to kinetic factors (slow rates of certain partial proc^ses of photo- 
synthesis which make the utilization of additional carbon dioxide im- 
possible). The carboxylation equilibrium is assumed by Franck to lie 
very far on the association side, even at the lowest carbon dioxide 
pressures. This hypothesis implies that the free energy of carboxylation 
is even more negative than the above calculated value of — 6 kcal per 
mole. 

Experiments with radioactive C**'02, to be described below, make it 
plausible that the complex {CO 2 } can be dissociated by evacuation; a 
direct manometric determination of its CO 2 tension could determine which 
of the two alternative hypotheses is to be preferred. 

Ruben (1943) suggested that the strong afhnity of the unknown 
acceptor for carhon dioxide may he caused by a coupling between its 
carboxylation and the hydrolysis of an ^'energy-rich’’ organic phosphate 
which occurs with the liberation of 10 to 12 kcal per mole (c/. Chapter 9, 
page 224). If the uptake of one molecule of carbon dioxide were coupled 
with the formation of one molecule of inorganic phosphate from an 
'^energy-rich” phosphorylated molecule, the net change in free energy 
could be of the magnitude required for the explanation of the early car- 
bon dioxide saturation of photosynthesis. 

In chapter 5, the experiments of Vogler and Umbreit (1942) on 
Thiobacillus thiooxidans have been described. After a period of sulfur 
oxidation which is accompanied by a transfer of inorganic phosphate 
from the medium into the cells, these bacteria prove to be capable of 
absorbing a certain quantity of carbon dioxide in absence of sulfur and 
oxygen. It was suggested on page 114 that this absorption probably is 
a preliminary fixation (e. g., carboxylation) rather than a reduction of 
carbon dioxide. It is accompanied by a release of inorganic phosphate 
by the cell, and this can be considered as an argument in favor of Ruben’s 
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hypothesis. Howev^er, some quantitative discrepancies remain to be 
clarified. In the first place, the amount of carbon dioxide taken up by 
the hactexia appears to be at least one and perhaps t\70 orders of magni- 
tude larger than that absorbed by green plants. In the second place, the 
amount of liberated phosphate is only one-fiftieth of that of absorbed 
carbon dioxide. (To explain the latter fact, Vogler suggested that the 
release of inorganic phosphate into the medium may be only a small token 
of the large-scale transphosphorylation taking place inside the cell.) 

Direct evidence pertaining to the nature of the {CO 2 } complex is 
scarce Some important observations were, however, made with radio- 
active carbon dioxide, C^Oj, by Ruben and coworkers. The fixation of 
C*02 in the dark was first observed by Ruben, Hassid, and Kamen (1939) 
in barley leaves and by Ruben, Kamen, Hassid, and Devault (1939) in 
CMorella. The properties of the compound formed by this "dark 
fixation" of carbon dioxide were described in more detail by Ruben, 
and Hassid (1940). (They used the term “reduction of carbon 
dioxide," which we prefer to avoid for the reasons given on page 187.) 

’ The cell suspension was exposed 

to radioactive carbon dioxide for sev- 
eral minutes in the dark, acidified, 
and boiled vigorously. The part of 
the absorbed radioactive carbon di- 
oxide "whicli was not removed by tbis 
treatment was obviously present in 
an acid-resisting form, that is, not as 
carbonate or carbamate. Most of the 
radioactive carbon passed, upon boil- 
ing, into the aqueous solution, showing 
that the complex, {CO 2 I, was water- 
soluble (at least, to a small extent — 
the quantity of {CO 2 } produced in 
these experiments was only of the 
order of 10“ ® mole in one milliliter of 
algae). Figure 21 shows the uptake 
of carbon dioxide in the dark as a 



Fig, 21. — ^Radioactive carbon, di- 
oxide uptake by Chlorella. in the dark. 
Measured in arbitrary nnits, 1.5 units 
corresponding to approximately 0,2 
mm.® carbon dioxide per mm.® algae 
(after Riiben, Kamen, and Hassid 1940). 


function of time. In this curve, an 
apparent saturation corresponds to 
about 0.2 ml. 0*^02 per ml. of algae, 
or about 0.01 mole per liter of cell 
volume (about five times the amount 
of carbon dioxide dissolved in cell 


water under the eonditious of the experiment). The uptake of C’^02 is 
reversible: flushing the algae with inactive carbon dioxide removes 5 or 
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10% of the absorbed activity. The uptake is an enzymatic process; 
it is brought almost to a standstill (more exactly, to 0.3% of its normal 
rate) by the presence of 10~^ mole per liter of potassium cyanide. 

We referred to the saturation in figure 21 as apparent^’ because of 
the observation that the maximum uptake can be further increased by 
alternative evacuation of the cell suspension and its exposure to radio- 
active carbon dioxide. The maximum absorption obtained in this vay 
is about 0.03 mole per liter of cell volume. Ituhen and coworkers 
assumed that figure 21 represents the rate of association of labeled 
carbon dioxide with the acceptor which was denuded of carbon 
dioxide by evacuation. If the stability of the {CO 2 } complex is such 
that it is only partially decomposed (decarboxylated) by evacuation, 
then rapid carboxylation with labeled carbon dioxide will extend only 
to the decarboxylated fraction. After this fraction has been reear- 
boxylated, further entrance of radioactive 0*Oz can occur only by 
e:cchange with the ordinary CO 2 already present in the complex, and this 
may be a much slower process. A second evacuation will decompK>se 
another batch of { CO 2 } complexes and leave them bare for reoccupation 
by labeled C*02, and so forth, until a uniform distribution of C* between 
the gaseous phase and the {CO 2 } complex is reached. (However, this 
explanation req[uires that the same total absorption of C ’''02 could also be 
obtained by waiting under a stationary C *02 atmosphere for the same 
period of time which was employed in the evacuations.) 

If this interpretation is correct, it means that the complex {CO 2 } has 
a finite dissociation pressure — a conclusion which was mentioned once 
before (page 201). 

One remarkable feature of figure 21 is the slowness of the C*02 up- 
take. The ‘'pickup^’ observations, to be described later in this chapter, 
show that when, after a period of photosynthesis, the carbon dioxide 
acceptor finds itself denuded'^ of CO 2 , the regeneration of the complex 
{CO 2 } is completed within 10 or 20 seconds; while the uptake of 
requires a whole hour. We will encounter a similar situation later when 
speaking of the slow rate of reabsorption of the carbon dioxide liberated 
in the ‘^gush^^ of this gas which was observed by Emerson and Lewis 
during the induction period of photosynthesis in Chlorelld. If we insist 
in attributing the dark C *02 uptake, the ^‘pickup, and the CO 2 absorp- 
tion after the ^‘gush’' to one and the same chemical reaction — formation 
of the complex {CO 2 } — we must assume that, in the first and last case, 
this process is slowed down, either by the inactivation of the carboxylating 
catalyst, Ea, in the dark, or by the inactivation of the acceptor — and 
that only in the second case does the carboxylation proceed at its full 
rate (meaning by this the rate which must be maintained in the steady 
state of photosynthesis in intense light). 
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The concentration of the complex, {CO 2 }, is of the same order of 
magnitude as that of chlorophyll. (Chlorophyll constitutes as muck as 
5% of the dry weight of ChZorellCj cf, page 411, corresponding to an 
average concentration of about 0.01 mole per liter.) However, the 
acceptor is not chlorophyll, for the aqueous cell extract (which contains 
all radioactive carbon) is colorless. Furthermore, cells with different 
chlorophyll concentrations show no differences in C’^Os-absorbing ca- 
pacity, and etiolated plants also are able to absorb carbon dioxide. 

Frenkel (IMl) exposed Nitella plants to C*02 for 25 minutes, and 
disintegrated the cells in 0.5 M glucose solution (Nitella cells disintegrate 
without grinding). He separated the cell sap and the cytoplasm from 
the (mostly intact) chloroplasts by centrifuging, and tested the activity 
of different fractions (after preliminary boiling with 12 N hydrochloric 
acid for the removal of carbonates). Surprisingly, no activity was 
found in the chloroplasts; 90% of the total activity was found in the 
colorless supernatant solution. When similar plants were exposed to 
radioactive carbon dioxide in lights four-fifths of the absorbed activity 
were found in the chloroplast fraction, and the active substance could not 
be extracted by a 0.5 M glucose solution. Nitella cells, crashed tejore 
exposure to radioactive carbon dioxide, formed none of the acid-resistant 
carbon dioxide complex whether they were exposed in dark or in light. 
When intact cells were first exposed to C’*'02 in the dark and then crushed 
and exposed to light, no transfer of activity from the aqueous phase 
into the chloroplasts could be observed. 

Thus, it appears that the carbon dioxide acceptor is either only 
loosely bound to the chloroplasts (so that it can be removed by a short 
contact with glucose solution) or, more probably, is not contained in the 
chloroplasts at all, but rather in the cytoplasm or in the cell sap. Further- 
more, intact cells seem to be a prerequisite both for the formation of 
{CO 2 } and for its reduction in light. 

The following information was obtained by Ruben and coworkers as 
to the chemical nature of the carbon dioxide -acceptor complex in Chlorella 
cells. Over 70% of the active substance is precipitated by barium ions 
in 80% ethanol, and 30-50% of the active barium salt is transformed 
into carbonate by dry distillation. The theoretical value for complete 
decarboxylation of a barium salt of a carboxylic acid, with C* located 
in the carboxyl group, is 50%. It thus seems that most, if not all, of 
the carbon dioxide in the {CO 2 } complex is contained in a carboxyl 
group. In addition to the carboxyl group, the complex apparently 
contains one or several hydroxyl groups, whose presence was indicated by 
the Schotte-Baumann test (esterification with, benzoyl chloride and 
extraction of the active esters with chloroform). More recently (1943), 
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Ruben suggested that the acceptor compouad may be an aldekifde, and 
and formulated the complex, {CO 2 }, as RCOCOOH. 

Attempts to identify the complex by coprecipitation vitb one of the 
familiar plant acids (ascorbic, citric, fumaric, maleic, succinic, oxalic, or 
tartaric) gave no positive results. This appears understandable in the 
light of the results obtained by the ultracentrifugation of the active 
solution. According to Ruben, Kamen, and Perry (1940), the radioactive 
product (obtained by the exposure of Chlorella for 20 minutes to 0*0^ in 
the dark) has a sedimentation constant of 8.6 X 10“^^, or four times that 
of sucrose, indicating a molecular weight of about lOCX). Ruben and 
Kamen (1940) have also measured the diffusion coefficient of the radio- 
active complex, and found D = 0.44 X 10”^ cm.^/sec.; from this they 
estimated the molecular weight as being close to 1500. 

From all these experiments, Ruben and Kamen concluded that the 
first step in photosynthesis is an enzymatic carboxylation of a colorless 
molecule whose size and concentration is similar to that of chlorophyll . 
We may add to this that FrenkePs experiments indicate that this car- 
boxylation takes place outside the chloroplasts. 

Smith and Cowie (1941) also observed the absorption of radioactive 
carbon dioxide by plants in the dark. They used sunfllo'wer leaves and 
found that radioactive carbon dioxide can be used for the study of the 
carbon dioxide-bicarbonate equilibrium, as well as that of the {CO 2 } 
formation. Their results discussed on pages 192 to 195 have been 
confirmed; and, as a new result, Smith and Cowie found that some 
carbon dioxide is retained by the leaves upon acidification (in agreement 
with Ruben’s observations on Chlorella); the acid-resistant complex 
accounted for about 0.3 ml. carbon dioxide per 10 g. fresh leaves. This 
absorption is almost entirely absent in frozen leaves, but freezing after 
absorption does not destroy the complex. This indicates that freezing 
affects the enzymatic system which catalyzes the carboxylation reaction. 
The authors confirmed also the observation of Ruben and coworkers 
that repeated evacuation and exposure to increases the amount of 

absorbed activity (e. g., from 0.03 to 0.08 ml. in 1.3 g. leaves, after three 
evacuations). The concentration of the acceptor in the leaves (assuming 
a stoichiometric ratio of acceptor : carbon dioxide as 1:1) is 4 to 
5 X 10““® mole per liter, that is, it is similar to the concentrations of 
chlorophyll in sunflLower leaves (which is 3 to 5 times smaller than in 
Chlorella cells). 

The radioactive complex, {C*02!, formed in the dark is used up 
afterwards in light, thus confirming the assumption that its formation is 
a preparatory step in photosynthesis. 

There is no reason why the formation of the complex, {CO 2 }, should 
not also be detectable by ordinary analytical methods. Howev^er, ob- 
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servations of this kind ha-ve been made only accidentally, in the kinetic 
studies of photosynthesis, when conditions were such that the acceptor 
became denuded^' of carbon dioxide (beeanse the enzymatic formation 
of the complex did not hold step with the consumption of carbon dioxide 
by photosynthesis). Under these conditions, a cessation of illumination 



Fig. 22. — ^Time course of carboa dioxide assimilation at 16® and 26® C. for four 
light intensities. The “pickup'' in the dark appears at the two higher light intensities 
(after McAlister 1939). 

was followed by a carbon dioxide absorption in the dark, which lasted 
for seconds or e^^en minutes. This phenomenon, called the ‘^pickup,'' 
was observed by McAlister (1939), McAlister and Myers (1940) and 
Aufdemgarten (1939), who have followed photosynthesis by registering 
continuously the consumption of carbon dioxide, rather than (as is 
usually done) the evolution of oxygen. 
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Figure 22 taken from McA.lister^s paper on wheat, illustrates the 
pickup phenomenon. The ordinates represent the transmission of the 
gas at 4.25 m^: the higher the ordinate, the smaller the concentration, 
[CO 2 II. The first, downward section of the curves represents the increase 
in [CO 2 ] in the dark caused by respiration ; the upward section shows the 
decrease in CCOsU in light through photosynthesis. At the beginning of 
the upward section, an induction, period of the order of 1 to 2 minutes is 
visible on all curves; at the end of the upward section, when illumination 
stops, respiration usually immediately succeeds photosynthesis. How- 
ever, on the curves which correspond to the strongest illumination, the 
absorption of carhon dioxide continues for about 20 seconds in the dark. 

The maximum amount of pickup after very intense photosynthesis 
was about one-half molecule of carhon dioxide per molecule of chlorophyll, 
i, e., of the same order of magnitude as found by Ruben and Smith for 
the binding of radioactive carbon dioxide in €hloreUa and sunflower leaves. 

The pickup was observed also by McAlister and Myers (1940) with 
a different experimental setup (c/. Vol. II, Chapter 3S). This time, no 
pickup was found at the high (saturating) concentrations of carbon di- 
oxide, even in strong light, but positive results were obtained at low 
(limiting) CO 2 concentrations. The duration of the pickup was found to 
increase with decreasing concentration, reaching a full minute at 0.006% 
carbon dioxide. 

Similar observations were made by Aufdemgarten (1939) with Sti- 
chococcus 'bacillarzs. He noticed that the pickup is slowed down by the 
presence of cyanide, e. p., from 30 to 150 seconds in a 1 X 10^® M potas- 
sium cyanide. 

It seems that the pickup occurs whenever the concentration of the 
complex, {CO 2 }, is depressed, either because of the high rate of its 
utilization by photosynthesis (McAJister), or because of the low rate of 
its replacement, the latter being caused either by a low concentration of 
carbon dioxide (McAlister and Myers), or by an inhibition of the cata- 
lyst Ea by cyanide (Aufdemgarten). 

Another kinetic observation, which must be mentioned here is the 
“carbon dioxide gush'’ observed by Emerson and Le'wds (1941) in the 
first few minutes of illumination of Chlcrella. It was followed, in the 
dark, by a slow absorption of a quantity of carbon dioxide roughly 
equivalent to that lost in the gush. The details of this phenomenon will 
be discussed in chapter 33 (VoL II), dealing with the induction phenom- 
ena. The total volume of the gush is about 0.2 ml. per ml. of cell volume; 
it can thus be attributed to a photochemical decomposition of the 
complex {CO 2 }. (Details of this explanation, given by Franck in 1942, 
were discussed in chapter 7, page 167.) The reabsorption of carbon di- 
oxide in the experiments of Emerson and Lewis is very slow (it may 
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require for completion 30 to 60 minutes). The implications of this fact 
have been mentioned before (page 203). 

5. Carbon Dioxide Fixation, Heterotrophants 

We found in the preceding section that, despite the difficulties 
encountered in attempts to reverse the decarboxylation of carboxylic 
aeids in vitro in neutral media, earboxylation represents the most probable 
primary carbon dioxide fixation mechanism in photosynthesis. In 
addition to the direct evidence in favor of this theory, obtained in 
experiments with radioactive carbon, we will now mention indirect argu- 
ments provided by an increasing variety of nonphotochemical metabolic 
processes. In these processes, carbon dioxide plays an unexpectedly 
active part, and they are best explained by the incorporation of carbon 
dioxide into carboxylic groups. Until a few years ago, carbon dioxide 
was considered as an 'finert^’ gas for all heterotrophants (even though 
it was known that many life processes, such as the germination, of seeds, 
are inhibited by the total absence of this gas); but lately, examples of 
nonphoto chemical carbon dioxide assimilation have multiplied rapidly, 
and have spread from the world of bacteria into those of the higher plants 
and animals. 

The simplest case of carbon dioxide fixation by earboxylation is the 
synthesis of formic acid, e. g. (in alkaline solution) ; 

(8.34) Hs -f HCO3- . — HCOO- -h H2O -i- 3 koal 

The standard free energy of this reaction is LF — -f 0.9 kcal according 
to table 8.YIII (—0.4 kcal according to the calculations of Woods 
1936). Of all carboxylations, it has the most valid claim to being 
considered as a rediuction of carbon dioxide because it involves a complete 
hydrogenation of a C=0 double bond, with one hydrogen atom becoming 
bound to oxygen and another to carbon. 

In a formate solution which is in contact with air, reaction (8.34) 
will proceed in the direction of decarboxylation, but under sufficiently 
high partial pressures of hydrogen and carbon dioxide, this process can 
be reversed. Escherichia coliy which was shown by Stephenson and 
Stickland (1932, 1933) to bring about decarboxylation of formic acid, 
was proved by Woods (1936) to be capable of catalyzing the reverse 
reaction as well. Woods measured both the absorption of hydrogen 
and the formation of formic acid. The reaction is poisoned by cyanide 
(from 10“^ moles/l. on) and by narcotics (toluene, chloroform). It 
tends to an equilibrium, from whose position a standard free energy of 
— 0.17 kcal was calculated by Woods, in satisfactory agreement with 
the values quoted above (+ 0.9 or — 0.4 kcal) derived from nonbio- 
logical measurements. 
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Another example of biological carbon dioxide fixation by carboxylation 
is provided by the propionic acid hacteria, studied by Wood and Werkman 
(1935, 1938^'^, 1940^’^), Phelps, Johnson, and Peterson (1939), Carson 
and Ruben (1940), and Carson, Foster, Ruben, and Barker (1941). In 
tbe absence of carbon dioxide, these bacteria convert glycerol into 
propionic acid by dehydration : 

(8.35) CaHsCOH), > CaHfiCOOH 4- H^O 

In the presence of carbon dioxide, the products include swd,nic acidy 
CH 2 (C 00 H) 2 , apparently formed by carboxylation of an intermediate 
Cs product. If radioactive carbon dioxide is used, the activity is found, 
after the reaction, in the carboxylic groups of both propionic and succinic 
acid- 

Numerous other examples of biological COg uptake by bacteria, 
plant tissues (for example, ground barley roots), and animal tissues 
(pigeon and rat liver) have been found since 1935 ; many of them probably 
involve carboxylations, although some may be true reductions. 

Van ISTiel, Ruben, Carson, Kamen, and Foster (1942) suggested that 
biological carboxylations are essential for growth and respiration because 
they contribute to the synthesis of the C 4 acids (fumaric, malic, succinic, 
oxalacetie), which play an important part in respiration (and perhaps 
also in photosynthesis). 
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Chapter 9 


THE NOINTPHOTOCHEMICAI PARTIAL PROCESS 
m PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

II. REBITCTION OF CARBON BIOXIDE* 

This chapter is based on the assumption that the reduction of the 
complex, {CO 2 I , is a nonphotochemical process involving an intermediate 
reductant (designated as {H} or HX in Chapter 7), and not a direct 
photoehenaical reaction with reduced and excited chlorophyll, as postu- 
lated in the theory of Franck and Herzfeld. 

In chapter 4, we stated that carbon dioxide, as well as the carboxyl 
group, can be reduced in vitro only by means of strong reductants which 
are unlikely to occur in living cells. However, the example of autotrophic 
bacteria shows that organisms can produce agents capable of reducing 
carbon dioxide, even without the help of light. Ve have as yet no 
knowledge of their nature, but we may assume as a possibility — perhaps 
even as a probability — that the same reductants are responsible for the 
reduction of carbon dioxide in the photosynthesizing higher plants as well. 

To understand the thermodynamic difficulties of the reduction of 
carbon dioxide (or of the carboxyl group), it is useful to review some 
fundamental facts of the thermochemistry of organic compounds. 

1. The Standard Bond Energies 

The energy of a homopolar single bond is, to a first approximation, 
independent of the nature of other groups to which the bonded atoms 
are attached, and the energy content of a nonionic molecule is, to the 
same approximation, the sum of these bond energies. However, second- 
ary influences often cause considerable deviations from additivity. For 
example, the standard energy of an oxygen-hydrogen bond is 110 kcal, 
one-half the total energy of the water molecule. Howwer, the energies 
of dissociation of OH into 0 and H and of H 2 O into OH and H, are 
known separately; and it turns out that 117 kcal is liberated in the 
formation of the first OH bond, and only 104 kcal in that of the second 
one (probably because of the mutual repulsion of dipoles associated with 
the oxygen-hydrogen bonds) . 

*Bihliograph.y, page 244. 
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'Tabi^ej 9.1 


Energy of Dissociation of ItH into H -f- H at Room Tempeeattjee; 


Investigator i 

kcal/znole 

Butler and Polanyi (1940) ; Baughan and Polanyi (1940) 
Anderson, Kistiakovsky, and van Artsdalen (1942) 

Stevenson (1942) 

103.6 

102 (B = Me), 

98 (B = Et) 

101 (B « Me), 

96 (K = Et) 


The energy of the last carhcrv-hydrogen bond in saturated hydro- 
earboRS has been derived from experimental results (Table 9.1) and is 
close to 100 kcal. The energies of the other C — H bonds are not kno^w'ii 
separately, but their average strength can be calculated from the heat 
of formation of methane — if an assumption is made concerning the heat 
of sublimation of carbon, Vc- From spectroscopic considerations, the 
two values, Fo = 123 and 168 kcal per mole, have been derived as possible 
alternatives. Pauling (1940) thought the smaller value more plausible, 
while Baughan (1941) and Kyneh and Penney (1941) argued in favor of 
the larger one. In Pauling’s system, the average strength of the four 
O — H bonds in methane is 87 kcal, and thus considerably smaller than 
the energy of dissociation of methane into CHa and H; with Vc = 168 
kcal, it becomes equal to 98 kcal, and thus practically identical with the 
methyl — hydrogen bond energy. However, even if the larger value is 
correct (Herzberg, in 1942, again advocated the alternative Vc = 123 
kcal, and C — H = 87 kcal) this does not mean that all four stages in the 
dissociation of CH 4 require the same energy; rather, the equality of the 
strength of the last bond and of the average of all four of them must 
be considered as coincidental. 

In the estimation of the heats of reactions, any consistent set of bond 
energies can be used, since the value of Fc cancels out in the calculation. 

The greatest deviations from additivity are caused by do'uble bonds, 
which may be either weaker or stronger than two single bonds, and whose 
strength is affected by conjugation and other resonance phenomena. 

Table 9. II contains bond energies, based on Fc — 168 kcal, which may 
be useful in the discussion of the chemical mechanism of photosynthesis. 

2. Reduction Level and Energies of Combustion, I>ismutation, 
and Hydration 

Table 9. II shows that all bonds directly involved in photosynthesis 
have strengths between 75 and lOO kcal, with the exception of the 
O — H bond, which is the strongest single bond in existence, and the 
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Tabl® 9.II 

Boito Energies int KCAii/MOLE a.t 291 K.* 


Bond 

Energy liberated, 
kcaiymole 

From the heat 
of fcumatioia of 


110 

H*0 

C— 

98 

CBU 

N— H 

84 

NHs 

0—0^ 

36 

HiOj 

0 — 0 

77 

CHiOH 

c=o 

2 X 82 

CHaO 

0— c=o« 

3 X 90 

HCOOH 

0=0=0/ 

4 X 95 

CO2 

c— 0 

78 

O2H, 

c=c 

2 X 70 

CaH4 

c— c=c^ 

3 X 79 


C— DT 

57 

CHaNHj 


“ Calculated witb Vc — 168, D (Hs) = 103, JD (Gi) ‘ = 118 and I> (N*) = 170 kcal/molc, fram heatss 
of formatioa given by Bichovraky and Hcssini (1936). 

* The energy of dissociation of OH into O and H is 117 kcal; the same value is obtained for the OH 
bonds in HaOs, if one assumes O — O- = 22 kcal (c/. footnoted). 

« If one assumes C — C = 86 kcal CaT- footnote g), one obtains 96 kcal for the C — Hbond in ethane. 

The actual energy of dissociation of HzO* into two OH radicals in 22 k<mJ. The value in, the table 
is obtained by assigning the standard value (110 kcal) to the O — H bonds in hydrogen peroxide. 


* Stabilized by resonance, mainly between. 




/ Resonance mainly between 0“C*=0, and 0“ — C«0+- 

8 The actual energy of dissociation of CsH« into 2 CHa is 86 kcal ; the value in the table is based on 
C — H = 08 kcal. 

* One-third of the energy of the ring system in benzene, calculated with C — H = 9S kcal. 


Footnotes b, c, d, and ff illustrate th.e discrepancies bettyeen the “standard’’ bond 
energies and the actual energies of dissociation. There is, however, no way of improving 
table 9.1 1, without assigning different values to the same bond in different compounds. 
For example, if the energy of dissociation of H 2 O 2 into two OH radicals (22 kcal) were 
adopted as the strength of the O — O bond, one would obtain 117 kcal for the strength 
of the average O — H bond in hydrogen peroxide, while the strength of the same H bond 
in water is only IID kcal. Similarly, if one would adopt the dissociation energy of 
C 2 HS into two CHa radicals (86 kcal) for the strength of the C — C bond, thus would 
give 96 kcal for the average strength of a C — H bond in ethane, as against 98 kcal in 
methane. Multiplicity of bond values would defeat the purpose of a standard bond 
table, which is to provide a means for rapid — even if approximate — evaluation of the 
energy content of different molecules. 

O — O boad, whicli is among the weakest oaes. The strength of O — H 
bonds and the weakness of O — O bonds are the two reasons why photo- 
synthesis is strongly endotherinal: in the synthesis of a — CHOH group 
and of an oxygen molecule from CO 2 and H 2 O, one O — H bond disappears 
and one 0=0 double bond is created. 

According to table 9,11, the oxidation of a C — H bond by molecular 
oxygen to carbon dioxide and water should liberate 48 kcal; and that of 
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a C — C bond, 53 kcal. In a first a'p'proxiniaiion, we may tlms expect lOD 
kcal to be released by the complete combustion of carbon — oxygen — 
hydrogen compounds (excepting the peroxides) for each oxygen molecule 
consumed in this process. 

The ratio of the number of oxygen molecules consumed in the com- 
bustion of an organic molecule to the number of carbon atoms in it was 
designated on page 109 as the ^'reduction level,’' and the following 
equation was given for its calculation: 

^ y _ 2 72c d- 0.5 riH riQ 

^ = 2^5 

ncy and no being the numbers of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
atoms, respectively. We now see that the heat of combustion of an 
organic compound is determined, in the first approximation, by its 
reduction level. If the heats of combustion of a number of organic com- 
pounds, reduced to one gram atom of carbon, are plotted against the 
points fall near a straight line, with a slope of about 110 kcal (c/. Fig. 23). 



Fig, 23. — Heats of combustion of carbon— hydro- 
gen-oxygen compounds per gram atom of carbon as 
a function of reduction level L. 


The difference between this value and the expected slope of lOO kcal is caused by 
the fact that, in the second approximation, C — O bonds contribute up to 20 kcal to the 
heat of combustion, because of the extent to which they are stabilized in carbon dioxide 
(the average strength of a C — O bond in CO 2 is 95 kcal, as against only 77 kcal in alcohols, 
82 kcal in aldehydes, and 90 kcal in carboxylic acids). 
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Dismutations, isomerzzations and hydrations do not cliange tie over- 
all reduction level of the reacting system and should therefore have 
but small heat effects. However, because of the variations in the 
strength of C — O bonds mentioned above, the energies of some dismu- 
tations and isomerizations reach — 10, or even — 20 kcal, as illustrated 
by table 9.III. The same effect explains why the energy of carhoxylation 
(RH -h CO 2 > RCOOH) is almost zero (cf. Table 8.111), instead 

Table 9.III 

Total Enebgies, AH, ani> Free Eneroibs, AF, op Some Dismutaitoks, 
Isomerizations a]>td Htdeations 


Type of 
reaction 

Reaction j 

Aff 

AF 

Tismu- 

tation 

2 Methyl glyoxal (1.) > pyruvic acid (1) + 

glycerol (1.) 

2 Formaldehyde (aq.) > formic acid (aq.) -f- 

methanol (aq.) 

2 Acetaldehyde (aq.) > acetic acid (aq.) +• 

methanol (aq.) 

Glucose (s.) >- 2 ethanol -f- 2 carbon dioxide (g.) 

1 1 1 

-11 

-20 

-55 

Isomeri- 

zation 

Glyceraldehyde (s.) > lactic acid (s.) 

-12 


Hydra- 

tion® 

Fumaric acid (s.) -f vater > malic acid (s.) 

Fumarate (aq.) -1- water >-malate (aq.) 

Pyruvate (phosphate)" (aq.) -+■ water > 

glycerate (phosphate)" (aq.) 

0.7 

0.7 

- 2.9 
0.7 

0.6 


* Hydration of — <J=0 to — C (OH) sis also known to occur with a very small thermoctieEnical effect, 
so that a caxboayl group in aqueous solution often reacts as a dihydroxyl group. 


of being negative (as it should be because of the greater strength of the 
O — H bonds compared to C — H bonds). 

These considerations do not apply to /ree radicals, whose dismutation 
into saturated molecules may liberate very large amounts of energy 
(c/. section 6). 

The heats of polymerization of carbohydrates can be derived from 
table 3.Y, and are very small. 

3. Energies of Hydrogenation and Oxidatioii-E.eduction. Potentials 

According to table 9. II, the energy of hydrogenation of a standard, 
nonconjugated C==C double bond by molecular hydrogen is —30 kcal 
and that of a C=0 bond, — 17 kcal, while the hydrogenation of a C -C 
single bond should liberate 15 kcal. Ex:amples 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 19, 12, 
and 13 in table 9.IY illustrate the approximate validity of these estimates. 
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Ta.bxe O-IV* 


Total Energies, AH", and Thee Eitergibs, aF, oe Hydrogenation® op 
AND C — O Bonds and the Cobbesponding Oxidation-Red ttction 
Potentials, Eo {at pH. 0) and Eq' (at pH 7) * 

c— c 

Example 

no. 

A 

(oxidant) 

AHa 

Creductant) 

AH 

kcal 

AF, 

kcal 

(298° K.) 

jEo, 

volt 

E/ 

CyH 7). 
volt 



I. C — C Bond 





la 1 
lb 

Succinic acid (s.) ] 

Succinate (aq.) 

1 2 Acetic acid (1.) I 

I 2 Acetate" (aq.) 

- 8.2 1 

—10.2 1 
-14.4 

1 ( -0.22) 1 
( -0.30) 

(+0.20) 

(+0.12) 



IIA. C=C Bonos 





2 

3a 

3b 

4 

Ethylene (g.) 

Eumario acid (s.) 
Fumarate (aq.) 
Cyclohexene (g.) 

Ethane (g.) 

Succinic acid (s.) 

Succinate (aq.) 

Cyclohexane (g.) 

-32.6 

-31.2 

—29.1 

-24.4 

-22.1 

-20.5 

-18.4 

TiTT 

poop 

(-0.10) 

(-0.06) 

—O.OS 

(+-O.02) 



lEB. C==C— C=C Gboup 




5 1 

6 

7 

Cyelohexadiene Cg-) 
Furan (g.) 

Benzene (g.) 

Cyclohexene (g.) 

Dihydrofuxan (g.) 
Cyelohexadiene (g.) 

-26.5 
—11-4 
-+ 5.8 

-17.7 
- 2.5 
+13.6 

( -0.39) 

( -0.06) 
(■+0.30) 

(4-0.03) 

+-0.36 

(+-0.72) 



IltA. C=0 Bonds 





8a 

8b 

9a 

9b 

Formaldehyde (g.) 
Formaldehyde (aq.) 
Acetaldehyde (g.) 
Acetaldehyde (aq.) 

Methanol <g.) 

Methanol (aq.) 

Ethanol (g.) 

Ethanol (aq.) 

-19.7 

—13.0 

-12.8 

- 8.7 

- 6-7 

- 8.3 

( —0.28) 
-0.19) 
(-0,15) 
—0.20 

(-+0.14) 

(4-0-23) 

(+-0.27 

(+-0.22) 



c-o 

IIIB. 1 Group 

HO— C«(> 





10a 

10b 

11 

1, Pyruvic acid (1.) 

Pyruvate” (aq.) 

1 Oxalacetate — (aq.) 

I Tactic acid (1-) 
lactate” (aq.) 

1 Malate (aq.) 

1 —21.5 1 
—18.4 

-11.0 

-15.5 

—0.24 

1 —0-33 

■hO.18 

1 +O.JO 



me, C=C— C=0 Group 




12 

13 

[ Acrolein (1.) 

1 Benzaldenyde (1.) 

1 AUyl alcohol (1.) I 

1 Benzyl alcohol (1.) | 

I -19.4 1 
1 -18.5 1 





o 

rilB. OH GBOtJ^ 


14a 

Formic acid (g.) 

Fennaldehyde (g.) +- 
water (g.) 

+- 2.2 

-+ 1.9 

(+-0.04) 

14b 

Formic acid (aq.) 

Formaldehyde (aq.) + 
water (1.) 


-1- 0.4 

(-+0.01) 

14c 

Formate” (aq.) •+• 

Formaldehyde (aq.) + 
water (1.) 


- 4.7 

(-0.10) 

15a 

Acetic acid (g.) 

Acetaldehyde (g.) + water (g.) 


■+ 4.7 

(+0.10) 

15b 

Acetic acid (aq.) 

Acetaldehyde (aq.) -+ 
water (1.) 

-t- 4.5 

+ 5.9 

(+0.12) 

15c 

Acetate” (aq.) + 

Acetaldehyde (aq.) +• 
water (1.) 

- 4.7 

- 0.6 

1 

(-0.01) 


C+0.46) 

C -1-0.43) 

C -1-0.53) 

C -1-0.52) 
( -1-0.54) 

C +0.62) 


HIE. 0 =C=0 Group 


16a 

Carbon dioxide (g.) 

Formic acid (g.) 

+ 5.8 

+12.0 

(+0.26) 


: +0.68) 

16b 

Carbon dioxide (aq.) 

Foiunic acid (aq.) 

- 1.0 

+ 6.4 

C+0.14) 


+0.56) 

16c 

Carbon dioxide (aq.) 

Formate” (aq.) -+ 

Formate” (aq.) + -water <1.) 

- 5.7 

-f-11.5 

(+0.25) 


J+0.46) 

16d 

Bicarbonate” (aq.) 

- 3.6 

+ O.S 

C+0.02) 


:+0.44) 

16e 

Carbonate — (aq.) + 

Formate” (aq.) + water (1.) 

- 7.9 

-13.3 

( -0.30) 


: +0.33) 


“ CJ. bibliography oa page 245. 

* The sign of the potential is chosen, here to coincide with the sign of the change in free energy npon 
reduction. In. European literature, a reverse convention prevails, with positive potentials assigned to 
strong oxidants, rather than, as here, to strong reductants. 
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As stated above, the C — O bond is stabilized in the carboxyl group 
and still more in carbon dioxide. As a result, the energy of hydro- 
genation of C=0 bonds in carboxylic acids and in free carbon dioxide 
is positive (c/. examples 14a, 15b, 16a). Carbon-carbon double bonds 
also can be stabilized by resonance, "whicb is commonly brought about 
by a conjugation of several such bonds. The effect on the energy of 
hydrogenation is illustrated by examples 5, 6 and 7. Conjugation be- 
tween a C=0 and a C=C bond ha,s no marked effect on the hydro- 
genation energy of the former (c/. examples 12 and 13). (A stabOizing 
effect of this conjugation on the carboxyl group was noticed on page 184.) 
As a result of resonance stabilization, tbe molecules CsHg and CO 2 are 
more dificult to hydrogenate than all other compounds in table 9. IV. 

The thermodynamic measure of oxidizing power is the free energy ^ 
rather than the total energy of hydrogenation. Table 9. IV shows that 
AF of hydrogenation by molecular hydrogen usually is more positive 
than the total energy of the same process, by as much as 5 or 10 kcal, 
because this reaction is associated with the disappearance of a gas (Ha). 
Large deviations from this rule may occur in the hydrogenation of ions 
(in system No. lb, for example, an increase in entropy is caused by the 
conversion of one divalent ion into two monovalent ions). 

Instead of the free energy of hydrogenation, tbe oxidizing power often 
is characterized by the oxidation-reduction potential, Mq, These poten- 
tials can be measured directly only for ‘^electrode active’’ systems, i, e., 
for compounds which can be reduced or oxidized electrochemically at a 
reversible electrode. Values measured in this way are shown by italics 
in table 9. IV. For all other oxidation-reduction systems, the oxidation- 
reduction potentials can be calculated from the free energy of hydro- 
genation, AF, by means of the relation 
(0.2) Fo = AF/23.06r2 (yH - 0) 

23.06 is the factor which converts electron-volts into kcal/mole, while 
the factor n {ri = 2 for all examples in Table 9. IV) is tbe number of elec- 
trons wMcb take part in the transformation. 

This may be the appropriate place for a remark on the relation between hydro- 
genation, oxygenation, and electron transfer in oxidation-reduction reactions. In 
chapter 3, photosynthesis -was described as hydrogen transfer from water to carbon 
dioxide, and in chapter 5, a similar definition was applied to bacterial photosynthesis - 
Some bacterial reductants (e, g., sulfur) do not contain any hydrogen, while others 
(e. g., sulfite) are unlikely to yield it. It is easy to show that electron transfer, combined 
with acid-base equilibria, is equivalent to hydrogen transfer: 

(9.3a) A +- B- ^ A- 4- B 

(9.3b) A- -f > AH 

(9.3c) BH > B- -f H:+ 


0.3) 


A +-BH 


AH 4- B 
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By this combination of elementary processes, it is possible to achieve the hydro- 
genation of an oxidant even if the reductant is unable to donate hydrogen atoms, for 


example: 


(9.4a) 

A -h i S > 3 -f- A 

(9.4b) 

A"~ -h 2 H-^ ^ H 2 A 

(9.4c) 

2 H 2 O > 2 H+ -f 2 OH- 

(9.4d) 

1 Se+ -h 20H- V 1 H 2 SO 4 -h f HaO 

(9.4) 

A + i S 4- f H 2 O > H 2 A -f 1 H 2 SO 4 


Similarly, the oxidation of sulfite to sulfate can be brought about by the loss of t^o 
electrons and addition of two hydroxyl ions. 

The transfer of hydroxyl radicals can be brought about by a transfer of electrons 
and recombination with hydroxyl ions. The exchange of hydrogen atoms for hydroxyl 
radicals (once postulated by Franck as the primary process in photosynthesis, cf. page 
151) is equivalent to the simultaneous transfer of two electrons, combined with the 
adjustment of acid-base equilibria: 


(9.5a) 

AH 4- BOH 


(9.6b) 

AH+-^ -|_ OH- 

>AOH -4 

(9.6c) 

BOH— — 

J-BH 4- OH- 

C9.5) 

AH 4- BOH 

— >BH 4- AOH 


The free energies of reduction, listed in table 9.IT, are based on the conception 
that reduction is a transfer of hydrogen atoms; in cases in which this transfer is coupled 
with a change in acid dissociation (e. g. 14c, 15c, and 16e), the free energy change includes 
a term corresponding to this dissociation, calculated for standard activity of the hydrogen, 
ions (i. e.j for pH = 0). The oxidation-reduction potentials, on the other hand, are 
based on the conception of reduction being primarily a transfer of electrons. If this 
transfer is associated with the addition or loss of hydrogen ions (hydrogenation being 
interpreted as a transfer of an equal number of electrons and ions), the normal 
potentials are dependent on pH. Thus, the potential of a hydrogen electrode (H2/2 H"^) 
increases, at 25® C., by 0.60 volt for each pH unit, and is, in neutral solution (pH 7), 
0.42 volt higher than at pH 0. The potentials of systems whose reduction consists in 
the addition of hydrogen atoms (without binding or loss of H"*" ions) change with pH 
in the same way as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. In table ©.IV", the Eq 
values have been calculated from the free energies of hydrogenation by means of equation 
(9.2), and the JSq' values of systems which do not change their acid dissociation upon 
hydrogenation, by the addition of 0.42 volt to Eo. 

For systems whose hydrogenation involves a change in ionization, the oxidation- 
reduction potentials increase more (or less) rapidly than the potential of the hydrogen 
electrode- For example, the potential of system ISIo. 16c increases at the rate of 0.03 
volt per pH unit only (because one hydrogen ion is liberated upon reduction) ; while 
the potentials of the systems carboxyl anion-carbonyl (14c and 15c, Table 9.IV') must 
increase at the rate of 0.09 volt per pH unit, because one hydrogen ion is bound simul- 
taneously with the addition of two hydrogen atoms. 

Since most tissues are approximately neutral, the best measure of 
the oxidizing or reducing power of different agents in vivo is given by 
their potentials at pH 7. Thus, we gain an adequate conception of the 
thermodynamical difficulty of the reduction of carbon dioxide or of the 
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carboxyl group in vivo, by uoting that the reduction of bicarbonate to 
formate, in neutral solution, requires a potential in excess of 0.44 volt, 
and the reduction of formate to formaldehyde (also in aqueous solution), 
a potential of at least 0.53 volt. 

Of all the systems listed in table 9.IV, only one (benzene-cyclo- 
hexadiene) has a more positive potential than the carbonyl-carboxyl 
system. Thus, a reductant whose reduction creates an aromatic system 
should be thermodynamically able to reduce bicarbonate or carboxyl 
even without the help of light. 

While C=C and C=0 double bond compounds axe important in 
biochemistry as substrates of metabolic oxidation-reduction precedes, 
other systems are of greater importance as intermediary oxidation- 
reduction catalysts, for example, the quinonoid— benzenoid systems, the 
pyridine-pyridinium systems, the sulfhydryl— sulfide systems and the 
ferri— ferro complex systems. 

The property which makes all these compounds catalytically active, 
is their capacity for reversible reduction (or oxidation), i. e, their property 
of being reduced (or oxidized) at room temperature by any other (equally 
reversible) reductant (or oxidant) of more positive (or more negative) 
potential. This reversibility is often associated with electrode axtitnty, 
i. e., capacity of being oxidized (or reduced) by an inert electrode of 
appropriate potential. 

Much confusion is caused by the twofold use of the term reversi- 
bility.^^ In addition to its use in the sense defined above, the adjective 
^'reversible is often used to mean that a reaction can actually be made 
to proceed in both directions. In the first sense, reversibility is a kinetic 
term (meaning absence of a large (zetivation energy ') ; in the second sense, 
it is a static term, meaning that the free energy of a reaction is so small 
that a moderate change in temperature or concentration, is sufficient to 
cause it to change its sign. Catalysts can improve kinetic reversibility, 
hut cannot affect the static reversibility. 

In the qninonoid-benzenoid systems, the reductant (e. g., hydroquinoae) has an 
aromatic structure, while the oxidant (e. g. benzoquinone) is stabilized by a different 


o o+ O' 



type of resonance, (which accounts for the dyestuff character of qninonoid compounds, 
cf. Vol. II, Chapter 21, and is illustrated by the structures A., B, and C). 
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The ‘‘aromatic” stabilization of the reduetant (hydroquinone) tends to make qni- 
nones strong oxidants, but the efficient resonance stabilization of the oxidant (quinone) 
counteracts this tendency and allows the potential to increase, from — 0.36 volt for 
o-benzoquinone to as much as -|- 0.39 volt for rosindone sulfonate. 

Bioeatalysts of the dye-leuco dye type have potentials up to -f- 0.18 volt (ribo- 
flavin). However, the potential of the latter compound decreases considerably when 
it is associated with a protein, as in the “yellow ferment CJ?o' = -f 0.06 volt). 

The action of oxidation-reduction biocatalysts derived from pyridine (“pyridinium 
nucleotides”) is based on the transition: 

RNH2+:?:^:2:^RHNH2 -f- H+ 

— 2H 

They have potentials in the region of -f* 0.25 to -f- 0.30 volt (at yH 7). Similar systems 

-f-2 H 

based on the oxidation of the suljhydryl group (RS — SR^===i2RSH) may have 

-2H 

potentials up to -}- 0.35 and -f- 0.40 volt (e. y. cysteine— cystine) . 

The normal potentials of systems based on the conversion of ferrous iron into 
ferric iron depend on the relative stabilization of the oxidant and reductant by complex 
formation. They are as low as — 0.77 for nonassociated ions, and as high as + 0.24 
volt for the system ferriheme-ferroheme, with hemoglobin and cytochrome c midway 
between, these two extremes (j&o' == — 0.21 and — 0.26 volt, respectively). IMo com- 
plex iron compounds are known which are thermodynamically capable of reducing 
carbon dioxide or carboxyl group in a neutral medium. 

In chapter 6, mention was made of hydrogenase, an enzyme capable of reacting 
reversibly with molecular hydrogen. The potential of this enzyme must be close to 
that of the hydrogen electrode at pH 7, that is, -f- 0.42 volt. Its chemical nature is 
as yet unknown. Its potential, although considerably higher than that of all known 
respiratory catalysts, is still hardly sufficient to reduce directly either carbon dioxide 
or a carboxyl group. 

To sum up : in looking for a reductant which could serve for a non- 
photochemical reduction of carbon dioxide or of a carboxylic acid in vivo, 
we find ourselves facing the same difficulty as we did in chapter S, when 
searching for an appropriate acceptor for carbon dioxide: All compounds 
which are likely to occur in the cells appear thermodynamically incapable 
of performing the desired function. 

4. Rormatioii of Carboxyl Groups in Respiration. 

The Role of Phosphorylation 

In the ease of decarboxylation, we found that the least diflficult to 
reverse are the biological decarboxylations which form a part of the 
respiration mechanism, particularly that of oxalacetic acid. It may be 
of interest to look again at the mechanism of respiration and to inquire 
whether in this process the formation of carboxyl groups by the oxidation 
of carbonyl groups also approaches the ideal of reversibility. We may 
do this by considering schemes 9.1 and 9.11, which represent one of the 
several mechanisms of aerobic glucose metabolism in the muscle. 
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Scheme — ^Respiratian mechanisnu 

Net reaction; CaHiaO® 4- 3 HaO > 3 OOn + 14 H +• C»H 40 j (pyruTie acid). 

In. stage A of sclieme 9.1, a hexose molecule is split iato two molecules 
of a triose, which, in stage B, are oxidized to two molecules of pyruvic 
acid (via glyceric acid and enol-pyruvic acid). In. stage <7, a transfor- 
mation of two molecules of pyruvic acid leads to the regeneration of one 
of them, and the disintegration of the other one into three carbon dioxide 
molecules (liberated through the intermediary of specific decarboxyl- 
ases and ten hydrogen atoms, "which are transferred through specific 
‘^dehydrogenases^’ to oxygen as the final acceptor. 

(9.6) 2 CHsCOCOOH > CH»COCOOH + 3 CO 2 -f 10 {H| 

Not all details of cycle C have been worked out, and they may 
possibly vary from case to case; but scheme 9. II gives a simplified form 
of this cycle (based on suggestions by Thunberg). 

According to schemes 9.1 and 9.II, carboxyl groups are created in 
respiration by the oxidation of glyceraldehyde to glyceric acid, and of 
acetaldehyde to acetic acid. The potentials of these carbonyl— carboxyl 
systems in neutral solution lie, according to table 9.IV', between -f- 0.5 
and -+■ 0.6 volt. The ‘^dehydrogenases,” which accept the hydrogen 
atoms from glyceraldehyde and acetaldehyde, are pyridinium nucleotides, 
whose potentials lie between -h 0.2 and -}- 0.3 volt. Thus, the hydrogen 
transfer from the aldehydes to the dehydrogenases should liberate a 
considerable amount of free energy, and thus be practically irreversible. 
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Scheme 9JI. — ^The C 4 -dibasic acid cycle (net reaction 9.5). 

However, nature lias found a way of conducting these two oxida- 
tions without a dissipation of energy — by coupling them with endergonic 
'phosphorylations (i. e., transfers of phosphoric acid from orthophosphate 
to an ‘^energy rich’^ organic phosphate), or transphosphorylations {i. e,, 
transfers of phosphate from a low energy organic ester to a high- 
energy^^ ester). 

The effect of phosphorylation is to destroy the resonance which 
stabilizes the carboxyl group and thus to make its hydrogenation easier. 
Carboxyl phosphates belong to the ‘‘high-energy organic phosphates^’ 
which play an important role in the energy balance of many biochemical 
processes {cf. the reviews by Kalckar 1941, and Lipmann 1941). The 
hydrolysis of these esters liberates about 10 kcal per mole (while the 
hydrolysis of “low-energy^’ phosphates has a heat effect close to zero). 
Carbonyl phosphates^ on the other hand, must be “normal’ (since no 
resonance energy is gained by their hydrolysis); therefore, the reduction 
of a carboxyl phosphate to a carbonyl phosphate: 

O 

(9.7) R— (i— OH 2 PO 3 H- 2 (HI 


should require 10 kcal less total energy than the hydrogenation of a 
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free carboxyl to a free carbonyl. A carresponding difference probably 
exists also in. the free energies of hydrogenation, with the consequence 
that the oxidation-reduction potentials of carboxyl phosphates miast be 
more positive (probably by about 0.2 volt) than those of the correspond- 
ing free acids; this brings them into the region of -{-0.3 to +0.4 volt, and 
makes the reversal of their reactions -with pyridine nucleotides or similar 
catalysts feasible. 

It was shown by Meyerhof, Warburg, and coworkers that, in conse- 
quence of the phosphorylation of glyceraldehyde, practically all the free 
energy of its oxidation by pyridine nucleotide is retained in the oxidation 
product (enol-phosphopyrnvate); and Lipmann has demonstrated a 
similar effect of phosphorylation on the transformation of pymvic acid 
into carbon dioxide and acetic acid. Thus, both reactions by which 
carboxyls are created in schemes 9.1 and 9.II can occur without energy 
dissipation, the oxidation energy being '^stored in the phosphorylated 
oxidation products. 

The main purpose of this storage is to make possible the utilization 
of the oxidation energy by the contractile system. This is achieved by 
a transfer of phosphate from the oxidation product (e, g., enol-phospho- 
pyruvate) to adenosine diphosphate; the adenosine triphosphate formed 
by this transphosphorylation is decomposed back into adenosine di- 
phosphate and free orthophosphate by interaction with myosin (the 
protein, of the muscle) ; in this process the stored energy is released and 
converted partly into heat and partly into mechanical work. Since both 
the oxidation and the transphosphorylation are reversible, the net rate of 
these processes is regulated by the rate of the terminal, exergonie, 
myosin-catalyzed dephosphorylation ; in this way, the rate of respiration 
is accelerated or slowed down depending on the amount of work performed 
by the muscle. 

Only 30-35 kcal out of the 330 kcal combustion energy available in a 
triose are stored in the three high-energy phosphate molecules created in 
the two oxidation steps considered above. The other 90% are liberated 
in subsequent reaction steps, that is, according to scheme 9.11, in the 
dehydrogenation of succinic, fumaric, and malic acid by their specific 
dehydrogenases, and in the transfer of 12 hydrogen atoms from the 
dehydrogenases to oxygen, through the intermediary of alloxazine deriva- 
tives (yellow enzymes), hemin derivatives (cytochromes), and other 
reversible oxidation-reduction catalysts. Some of these processes may 
also he coupled with phosphorylations or transphosphorylations, and 
their energy made available in this way for muscular work. Indications 
of this coupling have been found, for instance, in the study of the oxida- 
tion of succinate to fumarate (which is a step in respiration). According 
to table 9. IV, the potential of the succinate-fumarate system is 0.0 
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volt; the succinate dehydrogenase transfers the hydrogen from succinate 
to cytochrome c, whose potential is much higher — namely, + 6.27 volt. 
The energy liberated in this transfer could well be used for the synthesis 
of one molecule of a high-energy phosphate. 

In the respiration of dialyzed muscle extracts, five or six glucose 
molecules were found to be phosphorylated to diphosphates simultane- 
ously with the oxidation of one glucose molecule to carbon dioxide. 
This indicates (Kalckar 1941) that ten, and perhaps all twelve hydrogen 
transfers to dehydrogenases, which occur in the oxidation of one glucose 

molecule (C 6 H 12 O 6 -f- 6 H 2 O H- 12 Ed > 6 CO 2 + 12 HsEd, where 

Ed = dehydrogenase), are associated with the production of one high- 
energy phosphate ester (glucose serves, in these experiments, as the final 
'^phosphate acceptor/^ by taking phosphate over from the adenosine 
triphosphate). 

In this way, as much as 20-25% of the combustion energy of glucose 
could be converted into phosphate energy, to be utilized for muscular 
work. The remaining 75—80% is liberated in the downward slide of the 
hydrogen atoms from reduced dehydrogenases (whose potentials lie 
between + 0.3 and 0 volt) to oxygen (whose potential at pH 7 is — 0.81 
volt). Some evidence speaks in favor of phosphorylations also being 
associated with these stages of respiration (in which the largest part of 
the combustion energy is liberated), but the nature and extent of these 
phosphorylations is as yet unknown. 

5. Phosphorylation and Photo s 3 mthesis 

We found, in the preceding section, that phosphorylation permits 
the oxidation of carbonyl groups to carboxyl groups without dissipation 
of energy (and may have the same eSect also on other steps in the 
transfer of hydrogen from sugars to oxygen). Thus, phosphorylation 
could help in bringing about the reversal of respiration in photosynthesis. 
The possible role of phosphoric acid in photosynthesis (and chemo- 
synthesis) was mentioned twice before: in chapter 8, in discussing the 
mechanism of preliTninary carbon dioxide fixation in photosynthesis; and 
in chapter 5 (page 114), in discussing the mechanism of chemosynthesis 
in Thiohncillus thiooxidans. We shall now see that phosphorylation 
could also be used in the interpretation of the carbon dioxide reduction in 
photosynthesis. This was first suggested by Ruben (1943), who thought 
that the carboxyl group in the complex { CO 2 } may be phosphorylated 
to facilitate its reduction. According to this hypothesis, the reductants, 
{H} or HX, produced by the primary photochemical process (c/. Chapter 
7) have reduction potentials of the order of those of the pyridinium 
nucleotides {i. e., about + 0.3 volt), and are thus unable to reduce free 
carboxyl groups, but may be able to reduce carboxyl phosphates. 
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E,tiben suggested that the high-energy phosphates required for the 
phosphorylation of {CO2} may be S3?iithesi2;ed with the help of light 
energy. Since not more than four out of eight or ten primary photo- 
chemioal oxidation products ({OH} or Z) are utilized for the production 
of oxygen, Ruben thought that the remaining ones may be utili2sed for 
exergonic oxidation-reduction reactions (e, g., a direct or indirect re- 
combination with the primary reduction products, {Hj or HX) which 
are coupled with the synthesis of high-energy phosphate esters. 

However, it is also possible that the high-energy phosphate used for 
the phosphorylation of {CO2} are produced, without the help of light, 
by oxidative metabolic reactions. (In other words, some of the com- 
bustion energy of the products of photosynthesis may be borrowed in 
advance to make photosynthesis possible.) 

Whether the high energy phosphates are synthesized at the cost of 
light energy or oxidation energy, their role in photosynthesis, according 
to Ruben, is a subsidiary one — to assist in two thermod3rnamically 
difiBcult steps : in the carboxylation of an acceptor and in the reduction 
of a carboxyl group to a carbonyl group. One could, however, also 
attribute to the phosphorylation a more fundamental importance, in 
analogy with the expansion of the phosphorylation theory of respiration 
(page 226). One may assume that all light quanta utilized in photo- 
synthesis (and all oxidation energy utilized in chemosynthesis) are first 
converted into the energy of unstable phosphates, and that the transfer 
of hydrogen from water to the {CO2} complex occui*s by a sequence of 
easy steps, each requiring not more than 10 kcal, and made possible by 
a coupling, with the degradation, of these phosphates. Such a the^ory 
was suggested recently by Emerson, Stauffer, and Umbreit (1044) . They 
attempted to support it by an experimental investigation of the phos- 
phorus metabolism of Chlorella, which leads to the following results; 

1 . Chlorella cells are capable of utilizing phosphorylated compounds 
for respiration in the dark. 

2. Dried Chlorelld cells can be used for the preparation of a Lebedev 
juice which will catalyze the esterification of inorganic phosphate (in 
the presence of glucose, fluoride and pyruvate). 

S, The phosphorylated compounds contained in Chlorella, appear to 
be different from those which commonly occur in animal and most bac- 
terial cells. 

4 .. A 90-minute illumination of Chlorella, in the presence as well in 
the absence of carbon dioxide, does not change appreciably the relative 
contents of inorganic and organic phosphorus in the cells. 

5. A significant change can be noted in the composition of the frac- 
tion of organic phosphate which is preeipitable by barium. (In other 
materials, this fraction was found to contain adenosine triphosphate, 
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adenosine diphosphate, phosphoglyceric acid, phytic acid, kexose diphos- 
phate and inorganic phosphate.) This fraction was divided, by a seven.- 
minute hydrolysis, into a ^'labile and a resistant part. In the ab- 
sence of carbon dioxide, the relative amount of ^'resistant'" phosphorus 
was large in the dark, hut decreased upon illumination from 38% 

to 10% of the total phosphorus content). In the presence of carbon 
dioxide the change was in the opposite direction, e. g., from 10% ^‘re- 
sistant phosphorus in the dark to 23% in light. 

The results under 1 and 2 prove that Chlorella does have a phos- 
phorus metabolism — ^which is almost a trivial result, in consideration of 
the universal participation of phosphates in the metabolism of most if 
not all organisms. The results under S indicate, however, that the paths 
of the phosphorus metabolism of Chlorella may be significantly different 
from that of the animal tissues and bacteria. 

The result under 4 represents a failure to prove a photochemical con- 
version of inorganic into organic phosphate. (It was hoped that, in the 
absence of carbon dioxide, at least, high energy phosphates would accu- 
mulate in light to an extent sufficient for analytical identification.) 

The results under 5 show that carbon dioxide has an influence on the 
composition of the organic phosphorus compounds in Chlorella in the 
dark, and that this composition is further affected by illumination — ^the 
direction of the change being different in the absence and in the presence 
of carbon dioxide. 

Although these results are interesting as first steps towards the inves- 
tigation of the phosphorus metabolism of Chlorella, they obviously do not 
represent effective arguments in favor of the ^‘phosphate storage hy- 
pothesis of photosynthesis. Until more positive evidence is provided, we 
are inclined to consider as more convincing a general argument against 
this hypothesis, which can be derived from energy considerations. Pho- 
tos 3 mthesis is eminently a problem of energy accumulation. What good 
can be served, then, by converting light quanta (even those of red light, 
which amount to about 43 kcal per einstein) into “phosphate quanta 
of only 10 kcal per mole? This appears to be a start in the wrong direc- 
tion — toward dissipation rather than toward accumulation of energy. 

The difficulty of the phosphate storage theory appears most clearly 
when one considers the fact that, in weak light, eight or ten quanta of 
light are sufficient to reduce one molecule of carbon dioxide (c/. Vol. II, 
Chapter 29). If each quantum would produce one molecule of high- 
energy phosphate, the accumulated energy would be only 80-100 kcal 
per einstein — while photosynthesis requires at least 112 kcal per mole, and 
probably more, because of losses in irreversible partial reactions. Of 
course, one light quantum contains enough energy to produce two (or 
more) molecules of high-energy phosphate — but this result is unlikely to 
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be aeMeved if pliospliorylation is the primary pliotcxjlieroical process, as 
postulated by Umbreit and coworkers. 

Tlie phosphate storage hypothesis appears somewhat less iinprobable 
when applied to chemosynthesis. One may assume that the oxidation of 
hydrogen, sulfur, ferrous iron or other substrates by oxygen proceeds in 
easy steps (as in the oxidation of glucose in the muscle) , each step being 
coupled with the production of a high-energy phosphate, and that the 
energy of these phosphates is utilized later to transfer hydrogen, by 
similar easy steps, from water to carbon dioxide. In the case of reduo 
tants as mild as ferrous ions, the free energy of oxidation of one gram 
atom is just about sufficient to produce one mole of high-energy phos- 
phate, so that, in this case, the ^'phosphate storage'^ would involve no 
dissipation of the oxidation energy. 

However, the metabolism of ^^iron bacteria^’ is not well known, and 
in the better investigated eases of hydrogen, sulfur or thiosulfate bacteria, 
the reductants have comparatively high potentials, and the intermediate 
dissipation of their oxidation energy in the form of ^'phosphate quanto.^’ 
of 10 kcal each appears implausible. 

The experiments of Yogler (1942) on the delayed ” carbon dioxide ufj- 
take by Thiobaczllus thiooxidans (cf. page 1 14) provide the only experi- 
mental argument favoring the phosphate storage theory of chemosynthe- 
sis. However, it was mentioned on page 114 that the carbon dioxide 
uptake in Vogler's experiments may well be a reversible of this gas 

(e. g.y by carboxylation) ratber than a redicction to a carbohydrate. 

To sum up: we think it unlikely that the bulk of the light energy 
utilized in photosynthesis (or of the oxidation energy utilized in chemo- 
synthesis) is first converted into phosphate energy. Furthermore, if 
phosphorylation does play an auxiliary role in photosynthesis {e, gr., in 
the way envisaged by Ruben) — which is by no means certain — we think 
it much more probable that the required high-energy phosphates are 
supplied by nonphotochemical oxidation processes than that light quanta 
are diverted for their synthesis. 

6 , The Thermo d 5 niaiiiics of Free Radicals 

In the preceding section, we reached the conclusion that the primary 
photochemical reduction products, HX, probably serve directly for the 
reduction of the {CO 2 } complex, and that the chemosynthetic reductants 
(hydrogen, sulfur, hydrogen sulfide, thiosulfate, etc.) can be assumed to 
produce, in the course of their oxidation, reducing agents similar to, or 
identical with, HX. The example of the strongest catalytic reductants 
in the respiration mechanism — pyridinium nucleotides — caused Ruben 
to suggest that HX has a reduction potential < -{-0.3 volt, and that, 
therefore, a phosphorylation is required to enable it to reduce the car- 
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boxyl group in the complex {CO 2 }. However, the rea,son why no 
auxiliary oxidation-reduction systems more positive than the pyridinium 
nucleotides occur in respiration may be that none are required, and 
there is no reason why HX (or its transformation products) could not 
be much stronger reduetants, able to reduce carboxyl groups even with- 
out the assistance of phosphates. It was found above that no quino- 
noid— benzenoid or ferii— ferro system is likely to have the required high 
potential. Systems of the type of bexadiene-benzene, while sniSiciently 
positive (c/. page 221), are unlikely to be reversible (in the kinetic sense). 
A possibility worth considering is that HX may be a free radical^ since 
the oxidation-reduction potentials of free radicals vary over a much wider 
range than those of the saturated systems considered on pages 217—222. 

According to the standard bond strengths, the energies of free radicals 
should be so high that two of them could not be formed by the action 
of a single quantum of red light. For example, the transfer of a hydrogen 


X /X / 
X/ \/^ 


atom from a HC CH group to a C=C double bond, leading to 


two HC C radicals (the arrow representing a free valency) should 

i 


require 62 kcal, and a transfer of a hydrogen atom from a 


\c— OH 

/h 


group to a 



O group, forming two 



OH radicals, should 


consume as much as 75 kcal, while only 40—45 kcal are available in a 
quantum of red light. This energy should be liberated again in the dis- 

mutation of two or — C — OH radicals to saturated molecules. 

H I ; 

Free radicals should be violent oxidants and strong reductants at the 


same time. The standard energy of hydrogenation of a — C — C — or 

H i 
I 

— C — OH is —46 kcal, and the corresponding oxidation-reduction poten- 

■i* 

tial can be estimated to Eq ^ — 1.5 volt or Ef (pH 7) ~ — 1.1 volt. 

The standard energy of dehydrogenatiort of a — C — C — radical is — 16 

H i 

kcal, corresponding to a potential of about -{-0.7 volt at pHO, or -h IT 
volt at pH 7 ; while the dehydrogenation of an — C — OH radical should 

i 
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liberate 29 ical, corresponding to an Eo value of about -f 1.3 volt, and 
an Eo' value as high as +-1.7 volt. 

In the two-step hydrogenation o’f C=C to — CH — CH — , or of 

I I 

— 0==0 to — GHOH, the first step — the formation of a free radical — 
should consiMme 16 and 25 kcal, respectively, while the second step should 
liberate 46 keal (the sums of the two steps being — 30 and — 17 kcal, 
respectively; c/. page 217). These estimates, derived from standard 
bond strengths, may be approximately correct for simple radicals whose 
energies are not strongly affected by resonance; but may be far off the 
mark for radicals of a more complex structure. 

The general tendency in reaction Idnetics is to resolve chemical 
reactions into steps involving the transfer of only me simple particle 
(electron, proton, or hydrogen atom). Michaelis suggested that hydro- 
genations and dehydrogenations of organic compounds take place in 
single steps, with one hydrogen atom (or one electron) transferred at a 
time. This mechanism would be impossible (except at high tempera- 
tures) if free radicals had the high energies calculated from standard 
bond strengths. Probably, prohibitively high energies of radicals derived 
from simple organic molecules (e. g,, (>=C — OH or HO — CHOH) are 

the reason why the corresponding saturated molecules (€. g., COa or 
H 2 CO 2 ) cannot be reduced or oxidized reversibly at an electrode with an 
appropriately adjusted potential. 

Reversible oxidation-reduction, systems, on the other hand, have been 
found to form comparatively stable free radicals, whose occurrence can 
be proved by kinetic observations (two color changes, and transitory 
paramagnetism during oxidation), as well as by equilibrium measure- 
ments (analysis of the potentiometric titration curves) . 


The forination of free radicals in oxidation-reduction processes was discovered in 
1931 by Friedheim and Michaelis, and by Elexna, working with the same bacterial 
dyestuff, pyocyanine. Further investigations, mainly by Michaelis and coworkers (for 
reviews see Michaelis 1935, 1938, 1^0; Michaelis and Schubert 1938) led to the realiza- 
tion that most, perhaps all, organic systems, both synthetic and natural, capable of 
(kinetically) reversible oxidation-reduction, form comparatively stable intermediate 
radicals, called semiquinones. 

The equilibrium concentration of a senoiquiaone depends on its constsintof dismu- 
tation KdZ 


( 9 . 8 ) 

(9.9) 


2 HR (semiquinone) >■ R (quinone) 4- HaR (hydroquinone) 

. CRl 


If the free energy of dismutation is AjPaij the constant of dismntation is: 


(9.10) 


log Kd= - AFd/2.3 RT 
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and is related to the single-step oxidation potentials (semiqninone-hydroqiiinone) 
and Ei (quin one— semiquinone) by the equation: 

(9,9) logifd = 16.67' - ^ 2 ) (« - 25" C.) 

If El = Ei, Kd — 1; that is, when one-third of the compound is in the reduced state, 
one-third is in the intermediate state and one-third in the oxidized state. If Wi < Bi 
(i. e., the quinone is a stronger oxidizing agent than the semiquinone), Kd <1, and 
the equilibrium proportion of the semiquinone is more than one-third. If JEt > 

Kd > 1, and the maximum proportion of the semiquinone is less thau one-third. 

The presence of a semiquinone cau be observed by Michaelis' methods, if it forms 
at least 10% of the total dyestuff. In this case, the dismutation constant, ltd must he 
20 and the free energy of dismutation must be 1.8 heal at room temperature. 

In other words, whenever the presence of semiquinones is recognizable at equilibrium, 
the difference between the free energies of the first and second reduction step is less than 
2 keal, instead of about 50 kcal as deduced above from the standard bond strengths. 


An explanation of the stability of semiquinones on the basis of the 
resonance theory has been attempted by Pauling and Wbeland (1933) 
and Wheland (1940). who suggested that radicals are stabilized by a 
resonance made possible by the unsatarated ralency. In the triphenyl 
methyl radical, for example, tbe structure usually assumed, PhsC is 

I- 

supplemented by a number of other ^‘resonating structures, including 


the o-quinonoid forms, Pli 2 C= 




and the p-quinonoid forms, 


As mentioned before, the pairs, carbonate-formate, acetaldehyde- 
acetic acid, etc. — do not form electrode-active oxidation-reduction 
systems, probably because their ^‘semiquinones’^ are not stabilized by 
resonance; the association with oxidation-reduction enzymes may stabilize 
these semiquinones and thus reduce the activation energy of the corre- 
sponding reactions. 

To enable an oxidation-reduction to proceed smoothly at room 
temperature, it is sufficient for the energy of the semiquinone to be not 
larger than 10 kcal; this is compatible with a dismutation constant as 
high as 10*. Thus, a practically negligible equilibrium concentration of 
the semiquinone may be sufficient to bring about the desired catalytic 
effect. 

The inclusion of free radicals enlarges the list of reversible oxidation- 
reduction systems, in both directions, beyond the interval from — 0.4 
to “1-0.4 volt (at pH 7), which is covered by valence-saturated organic 
compounds. Among “monovalent” organic systems, whose potentials 
have been measured, we find, for example, the porphyrexide, with a 
potential of — 0.73 volt at pH 7 (here, the oxidant is a free radical) and 
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the Tiologens, whose potentials (iiidepeiident of 2 ?H) are as high as 
-j- 0.44 volt (in this case, the reductants are free radicals). 

7. Free Radicals in Photosynthesis and Chemo synthesis 

The realization of the wide range of stability of free radicals 
several consequences for the mechanism of photosynth^is. In the fir^t 
'place, it shows that there is no need to avoid free radicals as intermediates 
in setting up reaction mechanisms (as was once thought by Franclc, 
Herzfeld, and Stoll), provided they have a structure which permits an 
adequate resonance stabilization (one of the consequences of the forma- 
tion of the complex, { CO 2 }, may be such an improvement in the stability 
of the intermediate radicals). 

In the second place, if free radicals are formed in the primary photo- 
chemical process (and the intermediate reductant, HX, as well as the 
intermediary oxidant, Z, postulated in 7.10a, probably are free radicals, 
because they are formed by the action of single light quanta), their 
energy will not necessarily be lost by conversion into saturated com- 
pounds. Let us consider, as an illustration, the thionine— ferrous iron 
reaction (c/. Eqs. 7.9). The first product of the light reaction is the 
radical, semithionine. At pH 3, the free energy of reduction of thionine 
by ferrous ions to semithionine is about -+ 15 kcal, whereas that of 
dismutation is approximately — 3 kcal (estimated from potentiometric 
data; cf. Michaelis, Schubert, and Granick 1940; Granick, Michaelis, 
and Schubert 1940; and Michaelis and Granick 1941). Thus, in the 
formation of one molecule of leueo thionine, by the cooperation of two 
light quanta, according to the mechanism (7.9), as much as 80% of the 
energy accumulated in the primary reaction is retained in the valence- 
saturated product. 

It is thus possible that the first transformation of the primary photo- 
chemical reduction product, HX, is a dismutation into H 2 X and X, and 
that only a comparatively small amount of energy is lost in this process, 
so that the reducing power of the saturated intermediate, H 2 X, is not 
much less than that of the radical, HX. 

However, what we were after in introducing free radicals into the 
chemistry of photosynthesis was a reductant with a potential higher than 
that of any valence-saturated system, and by assuming dismutation as 
the fate of the primary product, HX, we have lost this advantage. To 
regain it, one may assume that the radical, HX, is used directly for the re- 
duction of {OOa} without preliminary dismutation, but more interesting 
appears to be a mechanism in which a second catalytic system, Y-H 2 T, is 
inserted between the systems Z-HZ and X— HgX (c/. Scheme 7.1) because 
this mechanism opens a way for the utilization of the energy of two 
quanta for the formation of one radical, and thus for a new explanation of 
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how eight quanta can be utilized in photosynthesis for the reduction of 
one molecule of carbon dioxide. In chapter T, two alternative Kypotheses 
were suggested for the mechanism by which eight quanta could be used to 
move four hydrogen atoms from water to carbon dioxide : a twice repeated 
photochemical activation of the same four hydrogen atoms (as in Schemes 
7.V and 7.YA); and the transfer of energy, initially conferred upon eight 
hydrogen atoms, to four of them, as illustrated by equation system 
(7.14) and scheme 7. VI. The introduction of a second intermediate 
system, Y—H 2 Y, between the systems H-H 2 X and Z— HZ, permits an 
interpretation of the second alternative. For this, we have to assume 
that the average oxidation-reduction potential of system Y—H^T is not 
very different from that of system X-H 2 X, thus making reaction (9.10c), 
possible, but that the radical HX is much less stable than the radical 
HY thus making possible the ^'energy dismutation by reactions (9.10d) 
and (D.lOe) : 

(9.10a) 8HZ -f 8 Y — — S Z 4- 8 H Y 

(9.10b) SHY >4:H2Y+4Y 

(9.10c) 4:H2Y -b4X >4h2X-f 4 Y 

(9.10d) 4 H 2 X 4-4Z >4HX 4-4HZ 

(9.10e) 4 HX + 4 {CO 2 } >4 {HCOd -h 4 X 

(9.10f) 4 {HCO 2 } > {CH 2 OI -h 3 CO 2 -H H 2 O 

(9.10g) 4 Z + 4 H 2 O 4 HZ 4 - O 2 -+ 2 H 2 O 

(9.10) 4 H 2 O 4- 4 {CO 2 } > {CH 2 O} 4- O 2 -h 3 {CO 2 } 4- 3 E 2 O 

Heaction mechanism (9.10), represented in scheme 9. Ill, provides 
the desired elaboration of the hypothesis of energy dismutation” (c/. 
equations 7.14, and Scheme 7.TI). The ^ ^coupled'' reaction (7.14b), by 
which the “ energy dismutation ” was originally represented, is dissolved 
in (9.10), into the reaction sequence (9.10b, c, d, e), marked by double 
arrows in scheme 9.III. It is based on the assumption that the removal 
of one hydrogen atom from the intermediate H 2 X by recombination 
with the oxidation intermediate, Z, leaves a radical, (semiquinone) HX, 
which is sufficiently unstable to react with the carboxyl group in (CO 2 }. 
The radicals HY are produced by single quanta of light, but two quanta 
must cooperate to produce a single radical HX. 

As mentioned on page 165, the ‘^energy dismutation'^ theory is 
supported mainly by the analogy between the photosynthesis of green 
plants and the chemosynthesis of hydrogen bacteria, for which it offers 
a simple explanation. 

To give this explanation, it is sufficient to assume that, in organisms 
which contain an active hydrogenase and an active oxidase, the system 
X-HsX can be hydrogenated by molecular hydrogen, and '^half-oxidized" 
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by molecular oxygen so that, in ■these organisms, the HX radicals can 
be formed without the help of light. 

It "was pointed out onee before that the interpretation of chemo* 
synthesis leads to a problem of energy accumulation similar to that 
arising in photosynthesis, because the energy liberated by the oxidation 

Reduction of Oxidation- Oxidation- Oxidation- OxidaKon 

Carbon Dioxide Reduction of Reduction of Reduction of of Vkxi«f 

Second Inter- Rrst Intermediate First Intermediorfe 

mediate Oxidant Oxidant Reductant 



Scbeme 9.III. — ^Photosyathesis according to reaction system (9.10) (according to 
chapter 19, page 552, HZ may stand for cMoropliyU aad Z for oxidized, e. g.^ deby- 
drogenated, chlorophyll) . 

of several substrate molee-ules, has to be used for the reduction of one 
molecule of carbon dioxide. The hypothesis of ‘^energy dismutation/^ 
achieved by a co-upled oxidation of the intermediate H2X by oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, is intended to provide an answer to this problem. 

The coupling between oxidative and reductive processes in autotrophic 
organisms has often been oversimplified. The oxidation processes were 
supposed to run to completion, and the liberated energy was assumed to 
be available for the chemically independent reduction of carbon dioxide 
by water. This picture may be used for calculating therm od5niamic 
efficiencies (c/. Table S.VII), but it does not represent the real mechanism 
of chemosynthesis. A. pure energy coupling’’ of two independent 
chemical reactions is impossible in the living cell. The explosion of a 
detonator may create a local temperature sufficient for the ignition of a 
charge of explosives; but no '‘heating” by the enzymatic combustion of 
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hydrogen or sulfur cau create local conditions under which a spontaneous 
reaction between carbon dioxide and water becomes possible. Therefore, 
a true chemical coupling between autoxidation (e. g., 2 II 2 -f- O 2 ) and 
oxidoreduction Q-, 2 Ha + CO 2 ) must exist, that is, at a certain stage 
of the autoxidation intermediate products of high energy must be formed 
which can react with carbon dioxide and thus cause a branching’^ of 
the reaction chain — one part of hydrogen being accepted by oxygen and 
another by carbon dioxide. Our suggestion is that this branching occurs 
in the oxidation of the intermediate H 2 X. 

The highest ratio between the rates of autotrophic reduction of 
carbon dioxide and of autoxidation is found when hydrogen serves as a 
reductant. According to Ruhland (1924), one molecule of hydrogen is 
utilized by Bacillus pycnoiictts for the reduction of carbon dioxide for 
every 2.5 hydrogen molecules oxidized to water (q/. page 120). Gaffron 
(1944) concluded, from experiments on adapted algae, that the limiting 
value of this ratio is 2 (cf. page 140), In other words, out of twelve 
hydrogen atoms which enter into the enzymatic apparatus, four are 
“promoted” and react with carbon dioxide, while eight are degraded 
by union with oxygen. Similarly, in photosynthesis, according to re- 
actions (7.14) and (9.10), eight reduction products HX are formed, and 
four of them are reoxidized by the oxidation products, Z, while the other 
four are “promoted^' so as to be able to react with carbon dioxide. 
We may thus try to use scheme 9. Ill for the interpretation of chemo- 
synthesis with hydrogen as a reductant by substituting molecular hydro- 
gen for II 2 Y as a hydrogen donor, and molecular oxygen for Z as the 
‘^promoting” oxidant. This leads to the following mechanism: 

hydrogenase 

(9.11a) 4 Hs 4 X 4 HjX 

osddase 

(9.11b) 4H2X-+ 4 O 2 >4:UOz 4-4HX 

(9.11c) 4 HX -+ 4 {CO 2 } 3 - { CH 2 O} 4- 3 CO 2 + H 2 O -h 4 X 

(9.11d) 4 HO 2 2 H 2 O -f 3 O 2 


(9.11) 4 H 2 4- O 3 •+ {CO 2 } > {CH 2 O} 4 3 H 2 O 

Beaction scheme (9.11) implies, in analogy to (9.10), a “half and 
half” split of hydrogen between the two oxidants (CO 2 and O 2 ) corre- 
sponding to a ratio of 4 for AHs : AO 2 , while the largest experimental 
value of this ratio is 3. This difierence can be explained in several ways, 
for instance, by the assumption that the radical 1102 does not undergo a 
“double dismutation'’ into water and oxygen, as postulated in (9.1 Id), 
but is first reduced by hydrogen (through the intermediary of H 2 Y) to 
a peroxide and then undergoes a single dismut ation: 
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<9.12a) 2 Ht + 2 X > 2 HaX 

(9.12b) 4 HO 2 + 2 H 3 X ► 4 {H 2 O 2 } + 2 X 

(9,12c) 4 {HA } 4 H*0 +- 2 O* 

(9.12) 4 HO 2 + 2 H 2 HaO + 2 Oa 

AltematiTely, it may be fiist dismuted to oxygen and a peroxide and tlieii 


reduced : 


(9.13a) 

2 H 2 4 2 X > 2 HiX 

(9.13b) 

4HOj >2 {H*Os> H-2 0* 

(9.13c) 

2 {HsOil + 2 H 1 X >4HjO+ 2X 

(9.13) 

4 HO 2 4 2 Ha >4 HaO 4 2 Oa 


If we substitute (9.12) or (9.13) for (9.11), the over-all reaotion. of 
chemosyntbesis becomes: 

(9.14) 6 Ha 4- 2 O 2 + {CO 2 } ► {CHaO} 4 5 E*0 

ivith tbe correct ratio AHa : AO 2 = 3. 

Reaction. (9.11), with the variatiou (9.12), is represented in scheme 
9.ITA, whose similarity to scheme 9.III is easily recognizable. 

Another possible explanation of the relation, AH 2 : AO 2 > 2, is that 
not all HX radicals react with {CO 2 }, as assumed in (9. lie), but that 
some are lost by autoxidation: 

(9.15a) 2 HX:4 2 O 2 ^2 HO 2 4 2X 

or by dismutatiou : 

(9.15b) 2 HX ► H 2 X 4 X 

Finally, we caa explain the ratio, AH 2 : AO 2 =3 also by recalling 
the conclusion reached in chapter 6 (page 141), that the reduction of 
carbon dioxide is coupled (at least in adapted algae) only with the second 
step of oxygen reduction, the step which leads from a peroxide to water 
(c/. Eqs. 6.12). We may thus assume that, in the first stage of reaction 
between II 2 X and oxygen and carbon dioxide, both hydrogen atoms go to 
oxygen, while in the second one they are shared between oxygen and 
carbon dioxide: 

(9.16a) 6 H 2 4 6 X > 6 HaX 

(9.16b) 2 H 2 X 4 2 O 2 ^ 2 {H 2 O 2 } 4 2 X 

(9.16c) 4 H 2 X 4 2 {H 2 O 2 } > 4 H 2 O 4 4 HX 

(9.16d) 4 HX 4 4 {COd > 4 {HCO 2 } 4 4 X 

(9.16e) 4 {HCOd ^ {CH 2 OI 4 H^O 4 3 CO 2 

(9.16) 6 H 2 4 2 Os 4 {CO 2 } ^ { CH 2 O) 4 5 E 2 O 

This mechanism is represented in scheme 9.IVB. 
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The reason, 'why only the second step in the reduction of oxygen is 
coupled with carbon dioxide reduction may be that much more energy 
is liberated in this step than in the reduction of oxygen to peroxide (c/. 
Table 11. 1). In other words, only the peroxide, {H 2 O 2 }, and not oxygen 
may be able to oxidize HsX to a free HX radical. 


Reduction of 
Carbon 01oxid« 


Combustion of 
Hydrogen 



Scheme Q.iyA. — Chemosynthesis of hydrogen bacteria according to reaction sys 
terns (9.11) and (9.12). ‘^carboxylase’’; jE7'o* oxidase (page 135); E’b.- hydrogenase. 

Double arrows represent the energy-dismutiag reactions. 



Scheme 9.IVB. Chemosyntbesis of hydrogen bacteria according to equations (9,16). 

Double arrow's represent the energy-dismiiting reactions. 

Schemes 9.111 and 9.IV describe the photosynthesis of green plants 
and the chemosynthesis of hydrogen bacteria respectively, ^cenedesmus 
and other green algae, whose metabolism was discussed in chapter 6, 
can, under appropriate conditions, carry out both normal photosynthesis 
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and '‘liydrogen dieinosynthesis.^^ In addition^ howev'er, tliey can also 
use molecular hydrogen (or organic hydrogen donors) for photosynthesis 
in the absence of oxygen. They must thus be capable of substituting 
hydrogen for the intermediary reductant, H^Y, and oxygen for the inter- 
mediary oxidant, Z, as well as using 
either light energy or combustion 
energy for the reduction of car- 
bon dioxide. In other words, their 
properties call for a combination 
of schemes 6.III, 9.III and 9.IYB. 

This synthesis is attempted in scheme 
9.Y. The intermediary reductant, 

HsX, at which the ‘^energy dismuta- 
tion^^ was assumed to take place in 
schemes 9.III and 9.IY, is identihed 
in scheme 9. Y with the intermediary 
hydrogen acceptor Ha Ah of the hy- 
drogenase system in scheme 6. HI. 

To avoid making scheme 9.V 
too complicated, we have adopted 
the condensed method of presenta- 
tion used before in scheme 6. Ill, that is, we have written out the oxida- 
tion-reduction systems participating in the metabolism of adapted algae, 
and indicated by numbered arrows the hydrogen transfers occurring be- 
tween them. One is compelled to omit in this presentation all steps 
(e. g.y dismutations) which are not intermolecular oxidation-reductions. 

The three ways in which the carbon dioxide reduction can he brought 
about by Sceriedesmus are explained in the legend. It is essential that 
these organisms can substitute, upon the activation of the hydrogenase 
and oxidase by fermentation, the reduced hydrogenase, HsEh, for the 
primary photochemical reduction product, II 2 Y as a hydrogen donor, 
and the oxidized oxidase, E'oOz, for the primary photochemical oxidation 
product, Z, as a hydrogen acceptor, and that these two substitutions are 
independent of each other. 

8. Metal Complexes as Reduction Intermediates 

It was stated on page 222 that iron complexes are unlikely to have 
potentials positive enough to play the part assigned above to the radical, 
HY (f. e., to reduce a carboxyl group). However, iron (or other metal) 
complexes may conceivably play the part of the first, comparatively 
stable reduction product, HX. Speculations in this direction are 
encouraged by the conclusion of Hill (1939) and Hill and Scarisbrick 
(1941) (cf. Chapter 4, page 63) that ferric salts of organic acids can 



Scheme 9Y- — Metabolism of adapt- 
ed algae. Arrows represent liydrogeai 
transfer from one oxidatlon-iwluc'tioii 
system to ajiotber, converting oxi- 
dized form of tlie latter (bottom) into 
the reduced form (top). 5,1,2, {4,3} — 
photosynthesis, 6,3, 1 ,2, ( 4, S J — photore- 
duction, 6 {4,8 } — chemosynthesis. 
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serv-e as oxidants in the ehloroplast-sensitized phot oxidation of water. 
The normal potentials of these complex salts are far above those of 
free ferric ions (— 0.77 volt). However, it is doubtful whether they- 
can be positive enough to allow the complex in the ferrous form to 
reduce the hydrogenase (whose potential at pH 7 must be about + 0.42 
volt), a reaction which was credited to the TLX. radicals in scheme 6.111 

In chapter 11, we shall consider the possibility that a ferrous iron 
compound serves as reduotarU in the primary photochemical process. 
This compound must have an exceptionally negative potential (even 
below that of free ferrous ions) in order to be able to recover its electron 
from water. This role of iron complexes is more in keeping with their 
function in respiration (where they occur close to the oxygen end’' of 
the electron bucket brigade'’) than the above-suggested role as oxi- 
dants in the primary photochemical process. However, it may be 
worth while to keep in mind the possibility that the photochemical 
process in photosynthesis may he the transfer of electrons from an iron 
(or other metal) complete of exceptionally negative 'potential to another such 
complex of an exceptionally positive potential. An hypothesis of this type 
was suggested by Weiss (1937). 

9. Transformations of the First Reduction. Product of Carbon Dioxide 

W’e have so far been concerned only with the ftrst step of the 
reduction of carbon dioxide — which is probably the conversion of a 
carboxyl group in a large molecule { CO 2 } (=RCOOII) into a radical, 
{HCO 2 } (=IIC ( 011 ) 2 ). On page 158, we suggested that the rest of the 
reduction process may be ascribed to dismutations (of. Eqs. 7.8b, c) ; and 
this hypothesis was retained in schemes 9. Ill and 9. IV. An alternative 
is that the photochemically produced reductants (e. g., the radicals, HY), 
are again called upon to reduce the intermediate products, in a series of 
thermal oxidation-reduction processes similar to the sequence of photo- 
chemical reactions assumed by Franck and Herzfeld (c/. scheme 7.YA). 
This alternative allows the closest analogy between the processes of 
photosynthesis and respiration since, in the latter, the dehydrogenases 
(e. g., the pyridine nucleotides) are instrumental in removing hydrogen 
atoms not only from keto groups (in the oxidation of glyceraldehyde to 
glyceric acid and of acetaldehyde to acetic acid in Schemes 9.1 and 9. II), 
but also from the more stable — groups (in the oxidation of 

acetate and succinate) and RHOH groups (in the oxidation of malate to 
oxalacetate in Scheme 9.II). 

Pushing the analogy with respiration still further, one could suggest 
that an alternation of hydrogenations and carhoxylations continues until 
a triose (e. g., glyceraldehyde) can be separated from the carrier (c/. 
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Rtibeii 1943, Gardner 1943), as illustrated hy reaction sequence (9.17): 

(9.17a) ECHO 4- CO 2 > ECO -COOH 

(9. 17b) ECO • COOH -h 2 HX RGHOH • COOH + 2 X 

(9.17c) ECHOH-COOH -f 2 HX ► RCHOH-CHO + 2X -f H*0 

(9. 17d) ECHOH • CHO + CO 2 BCHOH * CO • COOH 

(9.17e) ECHOH CO-COOH 4-2HX > ECHOH -CHOH- COOH 4- 2X 

(9-17f) ECHOH -CHOH- COOH -{- 2HX » ECHOH-GHOH -CHO 4- 

2 X -H H 2 O 

(9.17j) ECHOH -CHOH- CHOH CHO j-RCHO -+ CHsOH- CHOH- CHO 

Scheme (9.17) includes three carboxylations, (9.17a, 9-17d, . . .), three 
reductions of carboxyl groups to carboxyl groups (9.17c, 9.17f, . . .), 
and three reductions of carboxyl groups to RHOH groups (9.17b, 9.17d, 
. . .), Huhen (1943) suggested that the reactions of the first and 
second type are assisted by transphosphorylations, while the thermo- 
dynamically less dif&cult reactions of the third type do not require this 
help. It is clear from the preceding discussion, that scheme (9.17) has 
no basis except the postulated similarity between the mechanisms of 
photosynthesis and respiration. 

10. Experimental Evidence Regarding the Mechanism of Reduction 

of Carbon Dioxide 

In respiration and fermentation, speculations of the type presented 
above, are corroborated by experimental evidence — ^isolation of inter- 
mediates, substitution tests, reactions of isolated enzymes and so forth. 

All this is lacking in photosynthesis. 

Attempts to identify the intermediates in photosynthesis by ordinary 
analytical methods will be dealt with in chapter 10. They have produced 
numerous data (some of which may yet prove to be related to photo- 
synthesis), and have led to prolonged controversies (for instance, con- 
cerning the occurrence of formaldehyde in plants), but did not 3"et reveal 
a single chemical compound clearly associated with photosynthesis, either 
as an intermediate or as a catalyst. 

Recently, some information concerning the nature of intermediates 
in photosynthesis was obtained from experiments with radioactive carbon. 
As stated in chapter 8, Ruben and coworkers found that, in the dark, 
carbon dioxide is incorporated into a large molecule (containing about 
109 atoms), probably forming a carboxyl group. Similar experiments 
were also carried out by Huben and coworkers with illuminated plants. 
Huhen, Hassid, and Kamen (1939) illuminated barley leaves for 15-70 
minutes in the presence of The leaves were then extracted with 

warm water and analyzed as quickly as possible. Only about 25% of 
assimOated C* was found in carbohydrates (which does not agree well 
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witli Smith’s results (1943) described ia chapter 3, page 37), aad a little 
(about 0.06%) went into chlorophyll (cf. page 557). The fate of the 
large residue remained obscure. 

More extensi\^e experiments were carried out with Chlorella suspen- 
sions by Buben, Elamen, Hassid, and Devault (1939), Buben, Kamen, 
and Hassid (1940), and Buben, Kamen, and Perry (1940). Figure 24 
shows that the uptahe of radioactive carbon in light proceeds for over 

an hour at a constant rate of about 
0.22 ml. C *02 per min. per milliliter 
of cells (in the dark, saturation was 
reached after 0.2 ml. was taken up in 
a single exposure to C *02 or 0,8 ml. in 
repeated exposures and evacuations; 
c/. Fig. 27). Manometric measure- 
ments proved that all radioactivity 
acquired in light was caused by as- 
similation of carbon dioxide (and not 
by an exchange of radioactive carbon 
for ordinary carbon). This was con- 
firmed by experiments with cyanide 
and urethane, which showed identical 
effects on carhon dioxide absorption 
and on the increase of radioactivity. 
In attempts to identify the fate of the 
absorbed radioactive carbon, Ruben 
and coworkers made numerous '^co- 
precipitation ” and "coextraction” 
tests, which are customary in the work 
with small quantities of matter. After 
illumination periods of 1—5 min., they 
rapidly killed the cells, extracted them 
with water, and added different ' ' car- 
rier substances.” They found, in this 
way, that the active intermediate product formed in such short exposures 
is not identical with formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, propionaldehyde, gly- 
colaldehyde, glyceraldehyde, methanol, ethanol, glycol, glycerol, erythrol, 
glucose, sucrose, starch, hexose monophosphate, glycine, alanine, arginine, 
histidine, albumin, acetone, or with any of the following acids : formic, acetic, 
propionic, butyric, oxalic, succinic, malic, citric, maleic, fumaric, glycolic, 
pyruvic, glyceric, tartaric, lactic, ascorbic, glucuronic, glutamic, aspartic, 
and glutaric. Fractionation experiments showed that the active inter- 
mediate is not volatile at 120° C. It is soluble in water (at least to the 
small extent required to account for results obtained with very dilute 



Pig. 24. — ^TJptake of radioactive 
carbon in light. The radioactive-car- 
bon content of the algae is expressed 
LQ arbitrary units, one unit correspond- 
ing to the uptake of 6.3 mm.^ carbon 
dioxide per mm.® of algae (after Ruben, 
Kamen, and Hassid 1940). 
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preparations) and adsorbable on talcum, cliarcoaJ, or glass powder. 
It is not precipitated by protein-coagulating agents (beat, trichloroacetic 
acid), or by reagents wMch precipitate basic amino acids- It is colorless 
in solution, and not extractable from water by organic solvents. 

In these rapid experiments (as contrasted with the first-mentioned 
experiments of longer duration), less than 1% of active carbon was found 
in sugars, and none at all in pbospborylated sugars, starch, or cellu- 
lose. Hydrazone tests revealed the absence of active carbonyl groups, 
while the Schotte-Baumann test with benzoyl chloride showed the pr^- 
ence of at least one alcoholic hydroxyl group. Most of the active 
material could be precipitated (from 80% alcoholic solution) by barium, 
calcium, or lead ions, thus indicating the presence of a carboxyl (or 
another acid) group. In decarboxylation experiments (heating dry 
barium salts to 250° C-), only 5% of the barium-precipitated active 
carbon was found convertible into barium bicarbonate. (As mentioned 
on page 204, a much higher 5 deld in active barium bicarbonate — 30-^% 
— ^was obtained in experiments with the C '*'02 absorption product formed 
in the darfc.) 

Ultracentrifugation revealed no essential difference between the active 
intermediates formed in light and in the dark. For example, the sedi- 
mentation velocity constants were fi.2, 6,1, 5.7, and 7.5 X in li^M 
(after 4, 10, 10, and 20 min. exposure to respectively) and 

8.6 X 10“^^ (after 20 min. exposure to 0*0^) in the dark; the diffusion 
coefficients were 0.44, 0.35, 0.43, and 0.37 X 10“® cm.^ per sec. in light 
(ID, 20, SO, and 30 min. exposure, respectively) and 0.44 X in the 
dark (15 min. exposure). The calculated molecular weights were from 
1000 to 1600 for the photochemical intermediate and 1500 for the complex 
obtained in the dark (Buben and Kamen 1940). 

It thus appears that the active intermediates present in € Morelia 
cells after a few minutes exposure to light are very similar to the com- 
plexes obtained in. darkness with one important difference — that most, if 
not all, of the active carbon is no longer present in the carboxyl group. 
It seems natural to assume that this group has been reduced in light; 
but if so, we must account for the continuous precipitability of the 
complex by barium salts. The explanation may be trivial — the presence 
of a second carboxylic (or generally acidic) group not concerned in the 
carbon dioxide transformation; but another and more interesting possi- 
bility is that, after the first carboxyl group has been reduced, another 
one is formed by the addition of a second molecule of carbon dioxide, 
to be reduced in its turn, and so on — until a carbon chain of the length 
Tie has grown upon the acceptor molecule, and the proportion of radio- 
active carbon present in the form of carboxyl groups, has declined from 
100% to 100/r2.c% (cj. reaction sequence 9.17). 
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Experiments of greater precision on the change in the proportion of 
radioactive carbon present in carboxylic groups as a function of the 
illumination time may make possible a decision between these two 
hypotheses, and perhaps give further information as to the reduction 
mechanism. The use of the weakly active but long-lived carbon isotope 
instead of the highly active hut short-lived should make possible 
a less hurried and more thorough analytical work in this field, even 
though it will require more sensitive measuring devices. 

Repeated carboxylation of the acceptor-bound substrate is not the only way in 
which, the carbon chain may grow without ever forming free intermediates of low mo- 
lecular weight. Carrier-bound intermediates may polymerize, each remaining attached 
to its original carrier, or may he transferred in the polymerization reaction to a common 
carrier molecule. Schemes of this tyi>e, in which the carbon skeleton is built up by 
the association of links of equal degree of reduction (instead of addition of nonreduced 
Tinicfi to an alretady reduced chain) remind one of the earlier hypotheses of Maquenne 
and Wohl. 

In the scheme of Maquenne (1923) , a carbon chain was supposed to grow along a 
chain of chlorophyll molecules held together by the residual valencies of its magnesium 
atoms. Wohl (1937, 1940) thought that a synthesis of glucose can be achieved by the 
reduction of six carbonic acid molecules attached to six '^reduction centers*' on a circle, 
a. g.j six nitrogen atoms in a protein “cyclol’* pattern. (The formation of a “cyclose" 
would be a logical outcome of such a process; it was mentioned on page 46 that Crato 
and Kogel thought that inositol rather than glucose is the first product of photosynthesis.) 
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INTERMEDIATES IN THE REDUCTION OF CARBON DIOXIDE 

A. The Problem of Intermediates in Photosynthesis; 
The Hypotheses of Liebio and Baeyer* 

In studying the transformation of carbon dioxide (jiq = 1, X = 0) 
into a carbohydrate {no = 6, L = 1) it appeared natural to look for 
intermediates among the compounds with carbon chains between %c — 1 
and 6, and reduction levels between L = 0 and 1 ; and much work has 
been spent on this search in the past. 

It may be asked now, whether, in consideration of the probability of 
a mechanism of photosynthesis not involving a separation of the reduction 
substrate from a large carrier molecule during tbe whole reduction 
process, a discussion of the intermediates of photosynthesis, based on 
properties of molecules with short carbon chains, is of any use at all. 
The answer is that speculations of this kind certainly cannot be considered 
as important now as they once used to he, but that they are not entirely 
useless. Some of the chemical characteristics which the future carbo- 
hydrate molecule possesses at the different stages of its growth may be 
essentially the same whether it is free or attached to a carrier. Experi- 
ments with radioactive indicators (pp. 241 et seg.) indicate that separation 
of the substrate from the carrier occurs before its conversion into a sugar 
is completed. Finally, equihbria may exist between free and bound 
intermediates (similar to that between free carbon dioxide and the 
complex, {CO 2 }). For example, if a large molecule of a carboxylic acid 
is reduced by hydrogenation first to an aldehyde and then to an alcohol, 
the corresponding small molecules — carbon dioxide, formic acid and 
formaldehyde — ^may be found in the free state in consequence of the 
equilibria: 

(10.1a) RCOOH^=^t RH -f CO 2 

(10.1b) BCHO 4 H,0 EH 4 HCOOH 

(10. Ic) RCH 2 OH :?===± RH 4 HCHO 

For the ‘^old-fashioned ” chemist or biochemist who had no sensitive 
spectroscopic, potentiometric or radioactive tools with which to discover 
fleeting intermediates, the way to identify intermediates was to prove 

* Bibliograpliy, page 273. 
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their presence by chemical analysis or to rrmke it plansihle by showing 
that they can be substituted for the normal substrates. Both methods 
hawe been attempted in the study of photosynthesis, but without much 
success. 

The first chemical theory of photos5nithesis was proposed by Liebig 
in 1843. He thought that the formation of acids must precede that of 



Scheme 10. 1. — Low molecular weight intermediates between carbon dioxide and 
glucose. Compounds in parentheses have the same values of n© and L, but differ in 
composition, by an H 2 O group, a difference which does not essentially affect their content 
of energy. Broken arrows illustrate the reaction scheme of Baeyer. Solid arrows cor- 
respond to carboxylations. 

sugars, deriving this view from, the example of ripening fruits which at 
first are acid and later become sweet. The common plant acids — oxalic, 
malic, tartaric, citric — stand between carbon dioxide and glucose in re- 
spect to their reduction level as well as to the length of the carbon chains. 

Liebig^s theory remained undisputed until Baeyer suggested, in 1870, 
that the first stage in photosynthesis is the reduction of carbon dioxide 
to formaldehyde, and is followed by the polymerization of the latter to 
sugar. This theory was based on Butlerov's observations of the poly- 
merization of formaldehyde to formose. Baeyer argued that the sim- 
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plicity of the reaction sequence: \ 

(10.2a) CO 2 CO -f i O 2 

(10.2b) CO -h 2 H > HCHO 

(10.2c) 6 HCHO ^ CfiHiaOs 

compares favorably "W'ith the complicated system of reactions needed to 
produce sugars through the intermediary of organic acids. Scheme 10. 1 
serves to illustrate the theories of Liebig and Baeyer. Arrows pointing 
downwards correspond to reduction (hydrogenation); arrows directed 
to the right and upwards^ to the addition of carbon dioxide (carboxyla- 
tion) ; while a horizontal arrow means polymerization or condensation. 

The column in which a compound stands in scheme 10. 1 indicates its 
carbon chain length, nc, while the horizontal level determines its degree 
of reduction, L. Carboxylation increases nc by 1, and reduces L in the 
ratio Tic f {no -f 1). 

Baeyer ’s theory corresponds, in scheme 10.1, to the path along the 
left side down to the middle, and thence horizontally to glucose. Liebig^s 
path goes zigzagging through the field of acids, until it reaches the apex 
of the table. 

The compounds listed in scheme lO.I are only selected examples, 
since many other isomers can be formed (including unsaturated ones) 
by keto-enol transformations, hydrations, dehydrations, and dismuta- 
tions. In chapters 7 and 9, we have repeatedly postulated that dismu- 
tations play an important part in photosynthesis. A similar suggestion 
was first made by Baur in 1913. He assumed that light is used in 
photosynthesis only for the reduction of carbon dioxide to oxalic acid, 
while the reduction of the latter compound to carbohydrates is brought 
about by dismutations. 

B. Low Molecuxar Weight Compounds in Green Plants * 
1. Review of Analytical Data 

If one assumes that some intermediates (or their derivatives) accumu- 
late, in the course of photosynthesis, in analytically recognizable quan- 
tities, one could expect help in their identification from ordinary chemical 
analysis. However, no significant progress has as yet been achieved in 
this way. This is not to say that compounds with a composition inter- 
mediate between carbon dioxide and the carbohydrates have never been 
found in green plants. The trouble is rather, that too many of them 
are present, and that none can be definitely associated with photo- 
synthesis. To illustrate the variety of low molecular weight compounds 
found in green leaves, we have listed in table 10. 1, most organic com- 

* Bibliography, page 273. 
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pounds coataining one or two carbon atoms, and the most common ones 
containing three, four, jSve or six carbon atoms, marking by asterisks 
those whose presence in green plant cells has been reported. 


rABIJS 10. 1 

Lotv Molecxjiar Weight Compounds in Loeaves 





Re- 

Occur- 

CoinpouBd 

Formula 

Structure 

tiott 

recioe in 




le’vel, 

Z 

preen 

puuatis 


Cl COMPOTJNTDS 


Formic acid 

H 2 CO 2 

HCOOH 

0.50 

Formaldehyde 

H 2 CO 

HCHO 

1.00 

Methanol 

H 4 CO 

CH 3 OH 

1.50 

Methane 

H 4 C 


2.00 


Ca CUdmpoxjnps 


Oxalic acid 

H 2 C 2 O 4 

(COOH)* 

0.25 

’*(4) 

Glyoxalic acid 

HSC 2 O 3 

COOHCHO 

0.50 

*{5) 

Glycolic acid 

H 4 C 2 O 3 

CH 2 OHCOOH 

0.75 

*iS) 

Glyoxal 

£[20202 

(CH0)2 

0.75 


Glyeolaldebyde 

H 4 C 2 O 2 

CH 20 HCHO 

l.CO 

’*'(7) 

Acetic acid 

H 4 C 2 O 2 

CHaCOOH 

1.00 

♦(8) 

Acetaldehyde 

H 4 C 2 O 

CKzCKO 

1.25 

*{9) 

Glycol 

H 6 C 2 O 2 

(CH20H)2 

1.25 


Ethanol 

HsCaO 

CsHfiOH 

1.50 

*(10) 

Ethane 

H 6 C 2 

cKzcm 

1.75 



Ca Compounds 


Mesoxalic acid 

H 2 C 3 O 5 

(COOHlaCO 

i 

0.33 I 

*(11) 

Tartronic acid 

H 4 C 3 O 5 

(COOHlzCHOE 

0.5 


Maloaic acid 

H 4 C 3 O 4 

CH2(C00H)2 

0.66 


Pyruvic acid 

H 4 C 3 O 8 

CHjCOCOOH 

0.83 


Lactic acid 

HfiCjOa 

CHiCHOHCOOH 

1.00 

*(12) 

Methylglyoxal 

H 4 C 3 O 2 

CHjCaCHO 

1.00 


Glyceraldehyde 

H 6 C 3 O 3 

ch20h:chohcho 

1.00 


Propionic acid 

HfiCsOs 

CaHsCOOH 

1.16 


Glycerol 

HsCsOs 

CH 2 OHCHOHCH 2 OH 

1.16 


Lactaldehyde 

HeCaOs 

CHaCHOHCHO 

1.16 

*(13) 

Acetone 

HsCsO 

(CH3)2C0 

1.33 


Propionaldehyde 

HeCsO 

CH 3 CH 2 CHO 

1.33 

*(14) 

Propanol 

HgCsO 

CH 3 CIT 2 CH 2 OH 

1.5 


Propane 

HaCs 

CH 3 CH 2 CH, 

1.66 
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Table lO.I — Continued 





.. . 



Compound 

Formtila 

1 Structure 

Re- 

duc- 

tion 

level, 

X 

Occur- 
rence in 
green 
plants 


Ci COMPOTENDS 


Dihydroxymaleic acid 

H4C40a 

(COOHCOH)=(COHCOOH) 

0.50 

*(16) 

Tartaric acid 

HeC^Oe 

(COOHCHOH)^ 

0.625 

•(16) 

Malic acid 

B[ 6 C 40 fi 

COOHCHOHCHsCODH 

0.75 

*(17) 

Eumaric acid 

H,C,0. 

COOHCH=CHCOOH 

0.75 

*(18) 

Succinic acid 

H 6 C 4 O 4 

(C00HCH2)2 

0.875 

•(19) 

Acetoaeetie acid 

IJ6C403 

CH 8 COCH 2 COOH 

1.00 


Butyraldehyde 

H 8 C 4 O 

CH 3 CH 2 CH 2 COH 

1.375 

*(20) 

Butenol 

H 8 C 4 O 

CH3CH=CHCH20H 

1.375 

*(21) 


Cs COMPOTnSTDS 


Yaleraldehyde 

HioC^O 

CH3(CH2)3CH0 

1.40 

•(22) 

Pentenol 

HioCiiO 

CH3CH2CH=CIICH20H 

1.40 

*(23) 


Ce COMPOTONDS 


Citric acid 

H 8 C 6 O 7 

(C00HCH2)2==C0HC00H 

0.75 

*(24) 

Aconitic acid 

HsCsOe 

COOHCH=C (COOH) CH 2 COOH 

0.75 

*(25) 

Tricarballyhe acid 

H[8Ctt06 

COOHCH2CH(COOH) CHaCOOH 

0.83 

*(25) 

Glucuronic acid 

HioCcOt 

CH0(HC0H)4C00H 

0.83 

*(26) 

Ascorbic acid 

HsCsOfl 

CJ. formula 10.1, p. 271 

0.83 

*(27) 

Capraldehyde 

HiaCeO 

CH3(CH2)4CH0 

1.25 

*(28) 

<a-Hexenio acid 

H 10 C 6 O 2 

CH3(CH2)2CH=CHCaaH 

1.25 

•(29) 

oj-Hexenaldehyde 

HioCcO 

CH3(CH2)2CH=CHCH0 

1.33 

•(30) 

<x-Hexenol 

HizCeO 

CH3(CH2)2CH=CHCH20H 

1.41 

*(31) 


Majiy of tile asterisks in table lO.I refer to occasional, qualitative obserrations. 
The unreliability of such data can be judged from tke critical re\riews by Franzeu and 
Stem (1921), who found that only four out of several hundreds of analyses purporting 
to prove the presence of lactic acid in plants were reliable, and by Franzen and Keyssner 
(1923^), who approved nnconditionaiy only 15 analyses out of 235 which allegedly 
proved the presence of malic acid. 

No claim for completeness is made for table 10.1, and the following notes also 
represent only a small part of the material on which a complete review of the subject 
should be based. More material can be found, e. g., in Cziapek's JBiochemie der Pfianzen, 
Yolume III (1925), and in an article by Bennet-Clark (1933). 

Motes to Table 10.1 

(1) Formic acid was called by Bergmann (1882) ‘'a common constituent of all 
leaves.’' Ourtius and Franzen (1912^, 1914) found it in hornbeam leaves. These 
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results were criticized by Fincke (1&13); but Frajozm and Wagner (1918) and Fraiaiscn 
(1920) confirmed the presence of HCOOH in distillates from chestout and oak l^wes. 

(2) FormaMehyde: see page 255. 

(3) Methanol: 0.02-0.05% found in Redera leaves, Nicloux (1913); found in kom- 
beam leaves, Curtins and Franzen (1914); in chestnut leaves, Frameu and Wa^er 
(1918); in oak leaves, Franzen (1920). 

(4) Oxalic add, one of the most common of the leaf acids. See page ^2. 

(5) Glyoxcdic add: found (but the test was probably unspecific) in the juice of 
green grapes and other green berries and in leaves, Brunner and Chuard (18^). In 
Chlcrella, particularly after illumination, Kolesnikov (1940). 

(6) Glycolic acid: found in Amylielo^sis hedcracea, Gorup-B^wiez (1872). See also 
Ordonneau (1891), Shorey (1899), Stolle (1900), von Euler (1906), Fincke (1914). 

(7) Glycolddehyde: 0.01 g. found per 2 kg. of potato leaves, Bot^ (1921). See 
Fiucke (1914). 

(8) Acetic add: found in hornbeam leaves, Curtiiis and Pranzeo. (1912*, 1914); in 
chestnut leaves, Franzen and Wagner (1918); in oak leaves, Franzen (192S0>. 

(9) Acetaldehyde: found in Agom itrudcana, Bouge (1921); in more 20 spemes 
of leaves, Maz4 (1920) ; in homheam, chestnut and oak leaves (^‘most abundant leaf 
aldehyde next to hexenaldebyde’’), Qirtius and Franzen (1912^ 1914), Franzen and 
Wagner (1918), Franzen (1929); 0.01— 0.001% in succulent leaves, Bennet-Clark (1933), 
Gustafson (1934). According to Griebel (1924^*, 1925) and Klein and Pirschle (1925, 
1926), acetaldehyde is an intermediate product of plant resgdratum., and can be trapped, 
e. g., by means of dimedon (c/. page 256) in respiring flowers and leaves. 

(10) Ethanol: found in 29 leaf species, Maz4 (1920). 

(11) Mesoxalic add: found in Medicago saliva, von Euler and Bolin (1909). 

(12) Ladic acid: found in .Apace stciliana, McGcorge (1912). According to Pranzm 
and Stem (1921), only four out of hundreds of assays for lactic acid in plants, publidied 
before 1921, are reliable; one of them is in the leaves of Aga&e. Found in raspberry 
leaves by Franzen and Stem (1921, 1922) ; 0.8% of dry weight of blackberry leaves, 
Franzen and Keyssner (1921, 1923*); present in. Laxtuca, Rubits, Rheum, and Yida Jaha, 
Schneider (1939). 

(13) Lactaldehyde: present in poplar leaves, Maz4 (1920). 

(14) PropioTiaZdehyde: found in chestnut leaves, Franzen and Wagner (1918). 

(15) EzhydroxymaZeic add: probably present in ChloreUa, Kolesnikov (1940); in 
Glaucium, Schmallfuss (1923). 

(16) Tartaric add. According to Franzen and Helvert (1923®), among 82 published 
assays only five are reliable and one probably correct; none of them refers to leaves. 
No tartaric acid was found in blackberry leaves by Franzen and Schumacher (1921); 
however, it is present in Vitzs dnzjera leaves, according to Klein and Werner (1925). 
Over 5% i-tartaric acid was found in leaves of Bauhinia reticulata by Rabat6 and 
GourSvitch (1938). 

(17) Mode add: together with oxabe and citric acid, the most common plant acid, 
particularly in succulents and fruits, but also in ordinary green leaves. See page 262. 

(18) Fumaric acid: in tobacco leaves. See Vickery and Pucher (1931). 

(19) Succinic acid. According to Franzen and Ostertag (1923), out of 33 published 
assays only 10 are reliable and one probably correct; among them, 6 refer to leaves. 
Later results : 9.009% of dry weight in blackberry leaves, Franzen and Keyssner (1923); 
'‘small quantity” in raspberry leaves, Franzen and Stern (1922); up to 1% in some 
leaves, but present in traces in all, Pueber and Vickery (1940 ) ; 0.5% in tobacco; 0.2% 
in maize and BryoyhylXitrri; 0.03% in buckwheat, Pucher and Vickery (1941). 
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(20) ButyrcMehyde: in hornbeam, leaves (next in abundance to hexenaldehyde) , 
Curtius and Framen (1912*, 1914); in chestnut leaves, Pranzen and Wagner (1918); 
in oak leaves, Fianzen (1920). 

(21) Bvienol: in hombeam leaves, Curtius and Franzen (1912®, 1914). 

(22) Valeraldehyde: in bombeam, ebestmit, and oah leaves, Curtius and Franzen 
(1912*, 1914), Franzen and Wagner (1918), Franzen (1920). 

(23) Pentenol: in bombeam leaves, Curtins and Franzen (1912®, 1914). 

(24) Citric add: after oxalic and malic, the most common plant acid. See page 262. 

(25) Aconiiic and tricarhallylic add were found by INelson and Hasselbring (1931) 
in green wheat, and by Nelson and Mottem (1931) in green barley, maize, oats, and rye. 

(26) Glucuronic add: in leaves of ScuteUaria altisdma, PaUadin (1916). Other 
“uronic^^ acids also occur in plants. 

(27) Ascorbic add: present in all green plants. See page 269. 

(28) Capraldehyde: present in chestnut and oak leaves, Franzen and Wagner 
(1918), Franzen (1920). 

(29) a-Hexenic acid: in hornbeam leaves, Curtius and Franzen (19 12®, 1914). 

(30) ccrHexmoMehyde: see below. 

(31) ocrHeaxnol: in hornbeam, chestnut, and oak leaves, Curtius and Franzen 
(1912®, 1914), Franzen and Wagner (1918), Franzen (1920). 

2. Tlie Volatile Components of Oieen Leaves 

Our knowledge of tke low molecular weight components of green 
leaves is rudimentary; no attempts have been made to develop in this 
direction the analysis of the chloroplast matter, whose isolation is 
described in chapter 14. What we know about these compounds is 
due largely to a series of 29 papers ^‘On the Constituents of Green 
Plants,” initiated by Reinke (1881), continued by Curtius and Reinke 
(1897), Reinke and EraunmiiUer (1899), and Curtius and Franzen (1910, 
19121“®, 1914^“®, 1915, 1916) and completed by Franzen and coworkers 
(1918—1923). A few of these papers dealt with the nonvolatile acids 
in leaves and fruits; but the majority were devoted to a large-scale 
fractionation of the volatile components. The origin of the investigation 
was an observation of Reinke (1881), that steam distillation of green 
leaves yields a compound with the reducing properties of an aldehyde. 
Curtius and Reinke (1897) proved that it was not formaldehyde, as at 
first suspected. Reinke and EraunmiiUer (1899) determined the ‘"leaf 
aldehyde^' in different species, and observed an increase in its concen- 
tration during the day, suggestive of a relationship with photosynthesis. 
Curtius and Franzen (1910, 19120 distilled 600 kg. of leaves of Carpinus 
hetulus (hornbeam) and obtained enough distillate to identify the aldehyde 
as the a-hexenaldehydej CieHioO or CB[ 3 CH 2 CH 2 CB[=CHCHO. 

The concentration of hexenaldehyde reaches 0.35 g. in 1 kg. of fresh 
leaves of Yiiis vinifera, 0.29 g. in Cadanea vesca, 0.11 g. in Quercus 
sesdjiora, etc., corresponding to up to 0.1% of the dry weight of the 
leaves. Altogether, it was identified in 20 species. Subsequently, 
Curtius and Franzen (1912^'“®, 1914^) subjected 1500 kg. of hornbeam 
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leaves to steam distillation, wLile Franzen (1920) worked with, a .«=^^rY^^ls^r 
quantity of oak leaves. The distillates were fractionated, and it was 
found that hexenaldehyde is only the most abundant of many volatOe 
components — acids, aldehydes, and alcohols — ^listed in table lO.II. 

lO.II 


VoixATIIiB COMCPOtTElSITS OF GkEEN" LeAVBS 


Component 


Hornbeam 

Cheafenut 

Oalc 

Aems 

Formic 

0.50 


+ 

4" 

Acetic 

1.00 


H- 

4- 

CK-Hexenic 

1.25 




Higher unsattirated 



+ 

4- 

Ai:j)EBnrD3Bs 

Formaldehyde 

1.00 

?« 

? 

? 

Acetaldehyde 

1.25 


4- 

4~ 

Fropionaldehyde 

1.33 


+ 


7i-Biityraldehyde 

1.376 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Valeraldehyde 

1.40 

-h 


4- 

Capraldehyde 

1.25 



4- 

«-Hexerialdehyde 

1.33 

-f 

+ 

+* 

Higher xinsatnrated 


-f 

+ 

4- 

A 1 COHOL.S 

Methanol 

1,50 

-i- 

4- 

4- 

Futenol 

1.375 

-f- 

Lower homologues 

Pen tend 

1.40 

-+• 

of hexenol 

cx-Hexenol 

1.41 


-h 

4- 

Higher unsaturated 


-h 

4- 

4- 


<* Cujtius and Franzen 1013) at first considered tte presence of formic acid in AgsO-oxidiiied 

aldetyde-alcohoL fraction as a proof of the occurrence of formaldehyde in leaves; but this conclmion was 
criticized by Fincke (1913). Later, Curtins and Franzen (1915) acknowledged that formic acid can be 
formed also by oxidation of methanol. 

Tke acids were precipitated with baryta. The aldehydes in the filtrate were 
oxidized with silver oxide, and the acids formedl in this way also precipitated as barium 
salts. The filtrate was distilled, and the oil drops in the distillate extracted with ether; 
this fraction contained the alcohols. 

Franzen, Wagner, and Schneider (1921) found that the steam distillate 
(from 28 leaf species) also contains basic components, predominantly 
ammonia. Franzen and Wagner (1920) distilled small portions (1 kg.) 
of leaves of 40 species and found that in all of them the presence of 
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unsaturated alcohols (similar to those listed in table 10. II) is revealed 
by a characteristic pleasant smell. 

The volatile constituents of green leaves also were studied by Maz^ 
(192D), but on a much smaller scale. He distilled, under reduced pres- 
sure, leaves of 29 plant species and identified the following products: 
ethanol, C 2 H 6 OH (L = 1.5), and acetaldehyde, C 2 H 4 O (L = 1.25), in 
most species; glycolaldehyde, CH2OHCOH {L = 1 . 0 ), and lactaldehyde, 
CH3CHOHCHO (Z = 1.16), in the leaves of poplar; acetoin, CH3- 
CHOIICOCH3 {L ==! 1.25), in the leaves of green corn and peas, particu- 
larly if gathered in the evening. 

In this connection, we may also recall the observations of Meyer 
(1917, 1918) on the occurrence of '^oil droplets’^ in the chloroplasts of 
certain leaves and algae (c/. Chapter 3). A.s mentioned on page 43 , 
Meyer interpreted these droplets (which may be nothing else but the 
grana, recently recognized as normal constituents of most chloroplasts) 
as an '^assimilatory secretion. He did not determine the chemical 
composition of this secretion,’^ but compared its properties (volatility 
with steam, solubility in ether, insolubility in water, capacity to blachen 
silver nitrate in alkaline solution, smell, etc.) with the properties of the 
compounds isolated by Reinke, Curtius and Franzen, and concluded that 
they are nearest to those of hexenaldehyde. He suggested that hexen- 
aldehyde is a component of the ‘^assimilatory secretion’^ (only a compo- 
nent, because the quantity of hexenaldehyde found by Curtius and 
Franzen was much too small to account for the whole of the ‘^assimilatory 
secretion ^ 0 - 

Meyer's ^^assimilatory secretion" has since apparently not been 
investigated. However, Wider (1935) made a renewed attempt to 
identify chlorophyll grana in chloroplasts with oil droplets. He suggested 
that the silver nitrate reduction by the chloroplasts (Molisch reaction, 
page 360) can be due to their content in hexenaldehyde; but this sugges- 
tion was opposed by Dischendorfer (1937). 

Hexenol, hexenaldehyde, hexenic acid, and similar compounds are 
naturally suspect of being related to hexoses and this makes them 
interesting from the point of view of photosynthesis; and the same can 
be said of Maze's acetoin. Since, however, both hexenaldehyde and 
acetoin are overreduced" (Z > 1 ), it is highly improbable that they 
may serve as intermediates of photosynthesis; they are more likely to be 
its by-products, 

Hye (c/. Spoehr, Smith, Strain and Milner 1940), in a re-examination 
of the role of hexenaldehyde in leaves, found evidence that it is formed 
during the grinding of leaves. Whole leaves, or leaves which have been 
killed with hot water, toluene, or chloroform before grinding, yielded 
little or no hexenaldehyde upon distillation. If the grinding was carried 
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out in. nitrogen or carbon dioxide, hexenaldehyde also was absent ; it can 
thus be considered as an oxidation product. The material from whdeli it 
is formed is unknown; but it must be even more strongly reduced than 
hexenaldehyde itself, and thus even less likely to be an intermediate of 
photosynthesis . 

C. The Forma-Lbehthe Problem * 

1. The Search for formaldehyde in Leaves 

Because of the popularity of Baeyer's formaldeliyde theory'’ (187D), 
no other compound has been so eagerly searched for in plants as formal- 
dehyde — and with such uncertain results. Categorical statements that 
formaldehyde does occur in leaves have been answered by no le^ cate- 
gorical denials. Since formaldehyde is poisonous to plants, nobody had 
ever expected to find a large qiMntity of this compound in leaves. It was 
therefore necessary either to apply very sensitive methods of assay, or to 
'Hrap ” formaldehyde by a reagent which could be left in the cells fot a 
certain time without disturbing photosynthesis. 

Earlier investigations were made by the direct analytical method- 
When Iteinke (1881) discovered the presence of an aldehyde in the 
products of steam distillation of leaves (qf. page 252), he at first thought 
it to he formaldehyde; but Curtius and Reinke (1897) showed that it 
lacked the specific properties of this compound. PoUacci (189S^**, 1907) 
obtained positive formaldehyde tests with distillates of green leaves; 
but his results were contested by Plancher and Ravenna (19*04). Grafe 
(1906) also claimed positive results, with a new reagent, diphenylamine 
and sulfuric acid; but Curtius and Pranzen denied that it gives a color 
reaction with formaldehyde at all. Curtius and Franzen (1912) ob- 
tained formic acid by the oxidation of the aldehyde fraction of leaf 
distillates, and considered this as an indirect proof of the presence of 
formaldehyde; but Pincke criticized this conclusion and Curtius and 
Franzen (1915) found later that oxidation by silver oxide can also pro- 
duce formic acid from methanol (which is present in leaf distillates). 
Finckc (1913) used a new reagent (fuchsinsulfuric acid in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid), and concluded that the formaldehyde content of 
illuminated leaves is less than 5 X He found further that, if 

formaldehyde is supplied to the leaves from outside, it is not found in the 
analysis, but is destroyed by the plant cells. 

Schryver (1910) claimed to have identified formaldehyde in chloro- 
phyll preparations, extracted from leaves by alcohol, evaporated and 
again extracted with ether, by means of Rimini's reagent (phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride, potassium ferricyanide, and hydrochloric acid). 


Bibliography, page 275. 
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However, Willstatter and Stoll (1918) ttIio repeated these experiments 
obtained negative results. 

Sabalitschka and Hiesenberg (1924®) too, were unable to find form- 
aldehyde in leaves. Even in leaves fed with formaldehyde, they found 
only a small residue of the supplied material (in conformity with Fincke^s 
observations). 

Klein and Werner (1926) were the first to apply the method of 
trapping to the formaldehyde problem, using Vorlander’s reagent for 
aldehydes (5, 5-dimethyl- 1,3-cyclohexanedione, also called ^'dimedon^’ or 
^^methone^^). They saturated the plants (e. g., JElodex canadensis) with 
dimedon, left it in the illuminated plants for several hours, and then 
extracted again. The extract was distilled, the aldehyde-dimedon 
compound crystallized and identifiled by its crystal form and melting 
point. Formaldehyde quantities of the order of 10 mg. were isolated in 
this way from 109 g. of plant material, illuminated for 5 hours with 
7900-8000 lux. This is only 1-2% of the carbohydrate normally formed 
by photosynthesis during the same period. Acetaldehyde, but no 
formaldehyde, was found in plants which were kept in the dark, as weU 
as in chlorophyll-free tissues, and this was interpreted as a proof that 
acetaldehyde is an intermediate product of respiration. 

The amount of formaldehyde trapped by dimedon in illuminated 
plants decreased upon the addition of phenylurethane or potassium 
cyanide — substances which inhibit photosynthesis. 

Klein and Werner^s conclusions -were confirmed by van Goor (1926) 
and Pollacci and Bergamaschi (1929^-^, 1930), who also used dimedon. 
Positive assays were also reported by Sommer, Bishop, and Otto (1933). 

On the other hand, Barton-Wright and Pratt (1930) found themselves 
unable to reproduce Klein and Werner’s experiments. ISToack (1927) 
called attention to the narcotizing efect of dimedon on the photo- 
synthetic apparatus and suggested that the formaldehyde found by 
Klein and Werner came from the photodecomposition of sugars (or other 
organic compounds) rather than from photosynthesis. DNToack’s ob- 
jections were disputed by Klein (1927) and by Pollacci and Bergamaschi 
(1939), who asserted that formaldehyde can be identified under conditions 
when photosynthesis is not appreciably narcotized by dimedon. 

Yorlander (1928) suggested that formaldehyde may come from the 
oxidation of dimedon by ‘^nascent” oxygen. Pollacci and Bergamaschi 
(1930) answered that they were able to obtain a positive formaldehyde 
test with dimedon also by first illuminating the leaves, and then adding 
the reagent. However, this means an abandonment of the trapping 
technique and return to direct analysis, which, in the case of formaldehyde 
in plants, seems certain to fail; and in fact Klein and Werner have never 
found any formaldehyde in preirradiated leaves. 
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Thus, the results of forinaldehyde assay in illuminated plants remain 
contradictory and inconelasire. 

2. Foimaldeliyde Feeding Eaiperimeats 

The second method used in hiochemistry to identify the mtermediato 
is the ^^substitution test-^' One could think of testing Baeyer^s theory 
by investigating vrhether the plants would accept formaldehyde instead 
of carbon dioxide as a material for the synthesis of sugars. 

Experiments of this type ha-ve been attempted for over fifty years; 
but many circumstances conspired to make the results mdecidve. In 
the first place, it was known even in Baeyer's time that formaldehyde 
is poisonous to plants. Consequently, Eoew and Bokomy (18S7), who 
were the first to attempt the ‘^formaldehyde feeding” of plante, used 
methylal, OC(OCIl 3 ) 2 , as a nonpoisonous substitute (they assumed that 
it hydrolyzes in the cells to formaldehyde and methyl alcohol). They 
observed that certain algae, Spirogyra, for example, can grow in the dark 
in methylal solutions. Bokomy (18SS) found that starch is produced 
by the algae from methylal, but only in light. Later (1892), the same 
author observed that sodium formaldehyde sulfonate, HOCH 2 SOjNa, 
is used by algae in the same way as methylal. Bouilhac (1901, 1902) 
and Bouilhac and Giustiniani (1903) obtained similar results with the 
J^ostoc algae, both in methylal solutions and in weak solutions of form- 
aldehyde, but again only in light. Treboux ( 1903) obtained completely 
negative results in attempts to grow algae in formaldehyde or methylal 
solutions in darkness. 

Bokorny (1908, 1909, 1911) found later that algae are less easily poi- 
soned if the formaldehyde is in vapor form instead of solution; he found 
under these conditions, a production of starch from formaldehyde by 
illuminated Spircgyra. Grrafe and Vortheim (1909), Grafe and Vieser 
(1909), and Grafe (1911) observed that land plants, too, can stand 
comparatively high concentrations of formaldehyde vapor (up to 1.3% 
by volume) if their roots are protected, and are able to utilize it for the 
production of organic matter. Similar conclusions were reached by 
Baker (1918), who found that formaldehyde vapor is more poisonous 
to green plants in light than in the dark, and by E. and G. Nicolas 
(1922^' 2) who observed that formaldehyde is less poisonous to green pea 
plants than to seedlings not containing the green pigment. All these 
results indicate that, in the presence of chlorophyll, formaldehyde 
undergoes a photochemical decomposition w^hich prevents poisoning. 
This conclusion agrees with the observation of Fiiicke (1913) that plants 
(or plant mash) rapidly destroy formaldehyde (c/*. page 255). Whether 
this disappearance is due to synthesis (polymerization to carbohydrates), 
or to decomposition {e. g., oxidation to formic acid, as in experiments on 
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photochemical oxidation of formaldehyde in vitro; cf. Spoehr 1913, 1916) 
is a difficult problem, because as long as air is present the formation of 
sugars or starch from formaldehyde iu light can be explained by a pre- 
liminary oxidation (or photoxidation) to carbon dioxide, follow'ed by 
normal photosynthesis, as was pointed out by Willstatter and Stoll 
(1918). Thus, to be entirely convincing, formaldehyde feeding experi- 
ments should be carried out in darkness, or in the absence of air. Of the 
earlier investigators, Bokorny, Bouilhac, and Grafe found that form- 
aldehyde assimilation occurs only in light, while Baker's experiments 
indicated that it can take place in the dark as well. 

More recently, a number of investigators obtained results apparently 
confirming Baker’s conclusions. Jacoby (1920) found that leaves of 
Tropaeolum majns, kept in darkness for 24 hours in a stream of form- 
aldehyde vapor, contained a 20—30% larger proportion oj dr]/ matter than 
the control leaves (e. g., 13.5% dry matter in ^formaldehyde leaves,” and 
11.2% in control leaves). However, the absolute quantity of dry matter 
(as compared with that of fresh leaves) was not increased. In a second 
paper (1922), Jacoby found that elimination of oxygen does not affect 
the results. 

In a series of papers on '' Aldehydes in Plants,'’ Sabalitschka (1922, 
1924, 1928), Sabalitschka and Biesenberg (1924^'2»0) and Sabalitschka 
and Weidling (1926^*^) obtained results similar to those of Jacoby. 
They first worked with water plants {Elodea canadensis) in formaldehyde 
solutions; and observed poisoning only with concentrations above 
0.02%, e., considerably above the limit found by Bokorny (0.005%). 

Working below 0.02%, Sabalitschka (1922) found that formaldehyde 
was oxidized in light to formic acid, and the latter used for photosynthesis. 
In darkness, however, formaldehyde was converted directly into sugars 
or high polymers. Sabalitschka and Riesenberg (1924^ made experi- 
ments with whole plants of Phaseolus mnltiflornm in a formaldehyde 
atmosphere, and found that the formaldehyde-fed plants contained three 
or four times more sugar and starch then starved control plants. The 
total dry weight was sometimes (but not always) larger than before the 
experiment. 

In his next paper, Sabalitschka (1924) investigated the stimulating 
effects of formaldehyde on the germination of seeds, fermentation of 
glucose by yeast, etc., and concluded that the concentrations of form- 
aldehyde which gave positive results in feeding experiments (0.001%) 
were not likely to affect the activity of the enzymatic system responsible 
for the polymerization process. Sabalitschka and Weidling (19260 
returned to experiments on Elodea in formaldehyde solutions, and found 
that the highest concentration of starch is obtained by feeding a 0.024% 
formaldehyde solution (21.9% of dry weight in formaldehyde leaves, as 
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against 19.2% at the beginning of the experiment, and 15.7% in the 
starred control plants). Illnmination had no effect on theee r^xilts. 
Formaldehyde 'poiwuing of photosynthesis in Elodea begins at about 
0.024% and leads to a complete suppression at 0.()33%; the eatalase 
activity becomes affected in the same range of concentrations. 

Positive results were obtained also by E. and O. Nicolas (1922^»^ 
1923) in experiments on the effect of formaldehyde (0.01%) on the 
growth of peas. They noticed that, in the absence of chlorophyll, the 
effect of formaldehyde was a purely toxic one. 

Bodnd,r, It6th, and Bernauer (1927) criticized Sabalitschka’s experi- 
ments for the lack of a direct proof that the difference in composition 
between the formaldehyde-fed and starved plants was due to an a^mHa- 
tion of formaldehyde rather than to the poisoning of respiration. (How- 
ever, this objection does not apply to experiments in which the dry weight 
after formaldehyde feeding was higher than at the beginning of the ex- 
periment.) Bodnar and coworkers observed a significant increase in the 
percentage of dry matter in formaldehyde-fed leaves; although the respi- 
ration of these leaves was strongly inhibited (by about 50%), this inhibi- 
tion could account only for a small part of the observed difference in dry 
weight. They found that no positive iodine test could be obtained with 
formaldehyde-fed leaves of Tropaeolumj and suggested that sv^ars (and 
not starch) are the only products of polymerization of formaldehyde by 
leaves - 

That changes in water content did not affect the percentage of dry 
matter in ^formaldehyde leaves,’^ was shown by the observation that 
these leaves had a heavier dry weight and a larger sugar content than 
did the fresh leaves before the experiment — and not only than the starved 
control leaves. 

Bodnar and coworkers finally found that the production of reducing 
sugars from formaldehyde is catalyzed also by leaf mash and dried leaf 
powder, thus indicating the presence in this mash of a polymerizing 
enzyme. jINTo sugar was obtained from acetaldehyde with leaf mash; 
neither was acetaldehyde assimilated by leaves (cf page 261). Boiling 
destroyed the activity of leaf powder or leaf mash, indicating the de- 
naturation of the enzyme. 

Experiments of West and Ney (page 273) indicate the possibility that 
Bodnar’s polymerization catalyst may he asccrhic acid. (However, the 
West and ISTey experiments dealt only with the pol^mierization of form- 
aldehyde in alkaline solutions.) Results similar to those of Sabalitschka 
and Bodnar and coworkers were also obtained by Godnev and Korshe- 
nevsM (1930) with leaves of Trapaeolum, Pelargonium, Tilia, and llrtica. 

These investigations hy several independent workers appeared to 
have settled definitely the question of the formaldehyde assimilation by 
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greea leaves. One could discuss the weight of this fact as an argument 
in favor of Eae 7 eT’s hypothesis (c/. page 247); but the fact itself seemed 
to be established beyond doubt. Recently, however, the correctness of 
these results was challenged by Paechnata; (1938) in Noach's laboratory. 
She experimented with Elodea, Chlorella and Tropaeolum, and found no 
evidence whatsoever of the capacity of these plants to utilize form- 
aldehyde for the synthesis of sugars. Even with concentrations as low 
as 0.003% (that is, considerably below Sabalitschka's optimum), she 
observed nothing but poisoning, both of respiration and of photosynthesis. 
The only positive effect was an increase in the relative quantity of sugars 
in the dry substance of formaldehyde-fed plants. However, this differ- 
ence was caused by the fact that sugars were less affected by ex-osmotic 
processes caused by formaldehyde poisoning than other constituents of 
the cells- The absolute quantity of sugars was decreased rather than 
increased by formaldehyde 'deeding.’" Attempts to repeat Bodndr's ex- 
periments on polymerization of formaldehyde by leaf powder also fell 
short of positive results- Formaldehyde was found to disappear in the 
presence of plant cells — as observed earlier by Fincke (1913) — hut this 
was caused by catalytic oxidation rather than by polymerization. 

Thus, the problem of formaldehyde assimilation by green plants 
remains open. Paechnatz’ suggestion of errors which might have marred 
the results of earlier authors does not account for all of their positive 
experiments, especially those in which the ^formaldehyde leaves'^ were 
found to possess a higher dry weight and a higher sugar content than 
fresh leaves. 

Bottomley and Jackson (1903) asserted that Tropaeolum Tnajtts can grow if carbon 
monoxide is supplied to it instead of carton dioxide, and saw in this result a confirmation 
of Baeyer’s theory. Their observations have never been repeated, and one may venture 
to suggest that the measures taken to prevent the access of small quantities of carbon 
dioxide to the plants were not as efficient as the authors thought them to be. 

3. Feeding of Plants with Other Low Molecular Weight Compounds 

While the acceptance of formaldehyde as food by algae and other 
green plants remains a subject of controversy, doubts also arise as to 
whether even unquestionably positive results of formaldehyde feeding 
would carry much weight as arguments in favor of Baeyer's theory. 
These doubts derive from the fact that not only hexoses and pentoses (c/. 
Chapter 3) and their close derivatives (sugar alcohols, uronic acids, etc.), 
hut also compounds with shorter carbon chains (C 2 to C&) can be utilized 
by plants for conversion into starch in the dark. Thus, Meyer (1885) 
found that leaves can synthesize sugar from glycerol, and Bokorny (1897) 
gave a long list of compounds which algae can utilize for the production 
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of starch., including glycol, glycerol, methanol, phenol, acetate, lactate, 
and butyrate. 

Treboux (1905) found that many algae, CMordkij Stichowocmy and 
ChlamydomonaSj for instance, can live in darkn^s on acetate (some 
thrive on this food even better than on glucose), and a few can use also 
lactate, butyrate, or citrate; but they all refuse to accept other organic 
acids, including formic, propionic, valeric, oxalic, malic, succinic and 
tartaric. 

Sabalitsch-ka and 'W’eidliag (1926*) found that Elodea mrmdermm abo can farm 
starch from acetaldehyde, both in. darkness and in light, the optimal concemtralioa being 
0-032%, that is, stomevhat higher than that of formaldehyde. ('A.cetaldehyde b egins to 
retard the eazymatie activity of the plant — e. gp., r^pirahon and cafealaae activity — 
only at concentratioiis above 0.3;%.) Photosynthessis is stimulated by acetaldehyde 
concentrations up to 0. 13 % and retarded above this limit. Bodnir, Rdth, and Bemauer 
(1927) and Bodnar (1928) opposed Sabalitschka's conclusions and insisted that form- 
aldehyde alone is assimilated and thus can cause an increase in dry weight, whiks acet- 
aldehyde merely reduces respiration, and thus makes the weight of the treated leaves 
higher than that of the starved control leaves (which lose more weight by respiration). 
It does not appear however, that this suggestion can account for all of Sabalitschka's 
results. 

Whatever the truth about aeetaJdeliyde is, there is little doubt that 
acetic acid, glycol, glycerol, and many other compounds can be used 
as foods to support plauts in absence of photosynthesis. The prefer- 
ence of many organisms for acetaie^ has been confirmed by Lwofi (Lvov) 
aud CO workers. Lwoff (1932) and Lwoff and Dusi (1935) investigated 
the food requirements of greeu flagellates {ChlamydomoThas, Euglenaj 
Chlorogoniicm, etc.) — Protozoa of a predominantly ‘‘vegetative^’ char- 
acter — ^which can develop in darkness provided they are supplied with 
an organic source of nitrogen and a simple source of carbon. Lwoff and 
Dusi found that some species thrive on propionate, butyrate, valerate, 
caproate, pyruvate or lactate, but that the only two organic compounds 
which all of them will accept are acetate and soluble starch (while even 
glucose, fructose, or sucrose are rejected by some of them). Lwoff and 
Dusi suggested that acetic acid may be the first product of carbohydrate 
synthesis not only in Protozoa but also in the higher algae and land plants. 

In reviewing the list of simple compounds capable of supporting the 
growth of plants in the dark, we find that they almost invariably belong 
to reduction levels above, or equal to, that of the carbohydrates. 

Treboux was surprised that acetic acid should be preferred to the 
common plant acids {e. g,, malic and oxalic) ,* but consideration of the 
reduction levels gives a plausible explanation. Compounds which can 
be used for conversion into starch in the dark are those whose L values 
are > 1, for instance; for glycol, L — 1.25; butyric acid, L = 1.25; 
glycerol, L — 1.16; acetic acid, L == 1; lactic acid, L = 1; etc. Com- 
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poxinds whicli are iinsixitalble as plant foods ia the dark are usually those 
with. L values less than unity, as: formic acid, L = 0.5; oxalic acid, 
L = 0.25; malic acid, L — 0.75; succinic acid, L = 0.875; and tartaric 
acid, L = 0.625. 

Some exceptions from this rule have been reported, citrate being the 
most notable of them; and we shall consider their significance on page 
266. 

At present, we want only to stress that plants contain enzymatic 
systems which enable them to convert into carbohydrates in the darb 
most, if not all, s.imple organic compounds whose reduction level is so 
high that their conversion does not require a supply of energy. Thus, 
even if formaldehyde were definitely proved to be an acceptable food for 
plants, it would only join the large number of compounds of similar 
degree of reduction which possess the same property; nobody will claim 
that aU these compounds should Ibe considered as intermediates of photo- 
synthesis (and few will agree with Lwofi that acetic acid should be picked 
out as the only such intermediate). 

D. Tiie5 Problem or Plaistt Acids ^ 

The assumption that organic acids play the role of intermediates in 
photosynthesis, as suggested by Liebig one hundred years ago, is sup- 
ported indirectly by three kinds of observations. In the first place, some 
of these acids are present in all green plants (although they are found 
also in colorless plant organs). In the second place, some plants, at 
least, can convert these acids in light into carbohydrates. In the third 
place, they axe known to play the part of intermediates in respiration, 
which in its net result, is a reversal of photosynthesis. 

1. Occurrence of Plant Acids in Leaves 

Table lO.I lists, besides alcohols and aldehydes, a number of organic 
acids of low molecular weight (e. g,, glyoxi/Uc, glycolic^ tartronic) as 
occasionally present in green plants. Table 10. II shows formic acid 
and acetic acid among the volatile components of leaves. However, 
when one speaks of plant acids one commonly means not these 
comparatively rare constituents but the three or four acids which are 
widely distributed in plants, partly in the free form, and partly as salts. 
Omitting for the present ascorbic acid, whose role will he discussed in 
Section E, the three common plant acids are oxalic, malic, and citric. 

Their distribution in the plant world is anything but uniform. Not 
only are there large variations from species to species and from tissue to 
tissue, but even from place to place in one and the same tissue. Strong 


* Bibliography, page 277. 
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conceatration changes can take place in a plant in the coiirae of the 
season, or even of a single day. 

We shall quote a few figures to show the range over which the <»nc«itr»ti©n of 
plaat acids may vary in different species. On the one extreme, !Fraii*ea and Xeyraaor 
(1923^) found, in the leaves of Ruhm Jrx^dicasus (blackberry), in addition to 0.8% Iwsfic 
acid and 9 X 10”3<% snecinic acid, only 1.5 X 10“*% malic acid and 3 X 10r~*% oxaBc 
acid. On the other extrenne, leaves have been, observed to accimiiilafce up to 10 or 
20% citrate, oxalate, or maJate. 

The presence of microscopic crystals of add p€)iassium oxxakde in OxoIm chcelmdia 
(clover sorrel) was known to Malpighi as early as 1686. The concentmtioii of ojEalate 
in the leaves of common sorrel (Rumex) and of rhubarb iRheum) is over 1%, and in 
the leaves of beet, 4:% (c/. Czapek 1925, p. 71). The leaves of Begcmm 
may contain up to 20% oxalate (Rutland and Wetzel 1926); and in some cacti (e. 
JPilocerus senilis) , the concentration of calcium oxalate, increasing with age, can finally 
reach 90% of the total dry matter. A list of typical “'oxalate plants^* was ^ven by 
Bennet-Ckuk (1933), 

Malic acid was first discovered in fruits, but Vauquelin (1800) found that it is afeo 
present in large quantities in succulent leaves, as in those of Bryopk'^Uum. Early 
determinations of malic acid in leaves were made by de Fries (1884), Warburg (1^6), 
and Ordonneau (1891). However, according to Franzen and Keyssner (1923^), out of 
235 assays for malic acid in plants only 15 were reliable (5 of them in leav^) and 11 
probably correct (7 of them in leaves). However, tbere seems to be little doubt that 
small quantities of malic acid are present in most, if not all, leaves and algae. Franzai 
and Keyssner (1923^) found 1.5 X lO"'*^, malic acid in blackberry leaves; Ruhland and 
Wetzel (1925) found 0.5% ]jiBegonia semperjlorens. Klein and Werner (1925) identified 
it in five species of nonsucculents; Zacharova (1934), in pine needles; Vickery and 
Pucher (1931) and Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery (1937), in tobacco leaves; Pucher, 
Clark, and Wckery (1937^^), in rhubarb leaves; Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery (1939), 
in buckwheat leaves; and Kylin (1931), in brown algae. 

The concentration of calcium malcte in some succulents reaches 8% {Affcm dcdiana), 
14% {MeserTth-ryartthemurn crystallinum), or even 25—50% (certain Crasmilacecie) (Czapek 
1925, pp- 80-82). In addition to succulents, malic acid is present in comparatively 
large concentrations also in many “oxalate plants,” c. gr., rhubarb. A list of *‘malate 
plants'’ was given by Bennet-Clark (1933). 

The early assays of citrates in plants, were critically reviewed by Franzen and 
Helvert (1923) who recognized as reliable only 16 out of 137 published figures; bow’ever, 
small quantities of citrate are undoubtedly present in a majority of green plants. 
Citrate was found by Vickery and Pucher (1931), Pucher, Sherman, and Vickery (1936) 
and Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery (1937) in tobacco leaves; b^" Pucher, Clark, and 
Vickery (1937) in rhubarb leaves; and by Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery (1939) in 
buckwheat leaves. Wolf (1939), Guthrie (1934), and Borgstrdm (1934) showed that 
citric acid replaces malic acid as the main product of acid metabolism in certain succu- 
lents; Kleinia nerHiJolia, for example, accumulates, according to Borgstrom, as much 
as 17 % citrate. 

Oxalate crystals grow steadily in many plants, and obviously represent 
excretions (although they can occasionally be redissolved). Of all the 
organic acids, oxalic acid has the lowest reduction level (L = 0.25); it 
thus contains the least chemical energy and can be discarded without 
much waste. 
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Tile role of malic and citric acid in the metabolism of plants is certainly 
a more active one, since even in plants whiek accumulate large quantities 
of these acids, their concentrations are subj ect to rapid fluctuations. They 
are to be considered as intermediary metabolites, and not as excretions . 

Their precise metabolic function has not yet been definitely established, despite 
the extensive studies of Ruhland, Wetzel, and coworkers in Germany (Ruhland and 
Wetzel 1926; ITUrich 1926; Ruhland and Wetzel 1927; Wetzel 1927; Ruhland and 
Wetzel 1929; Bendrat 1929; Wetzel and Ruhland 1931; Wolf 1931; Schwartze 1932; 
Ruhland and Wolf 1934, 1936; Wolf 1937, 1939^’®), as well as of Vickery, Pucher, and 
coworkers in America (tobacco leaves; Vickery and Pucher 1931, 1933^-2, 1935; Pucher, 
Wakeman, and Vickery 1937; Pucher, Vickery, and Wakeman 1938; Vickery, Pucher, 
Wakeman, and Leavenworth 1937, 1938, 1939; Vickery and Pucher 1939; rhubarb 
leaves: Pucher, Clark, and Vickery 1937^* Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery 1938; 
Vickery and Pucher 1939; buckwheat leaves: Pucher, Wakeman, and Vickery 1939) 
and of Bennet-Clark in England (Bennet-Clark 1933, 1934; Bennet-Clark and Woodruff 
1935). Cf. reviews by Ruhland and Wolf (1934, 1956), Bennet-Clark (1937), and 
Vickeiy and Pucher (1940). 

There is considerable disagreement between these authors as to the interpretation 
of many results. Ruhland and Wetzel suggested that, in the plants of the so-called 
“acid type” {e. g., rhubarb and sorrel), both oxalic and malic acid are formed by de- 
amination of aminoacids rather than by oxidation of carbohydrates; but Vickery and 
Pucher, as well as Bennet-Clark, opposed this view. They agreed, however, that funda- 
mental differences exist between the acid metabolism of succulents, that of “acid-type 
plants, and that of other nonsucculents (of the latter, only tobacco and buckwheat 
have been investigated in some detail) - 

2. Acidificatiott of Succulents 

The question of the role of plant acids in pbotosynthesis arises most 
acutely in the interpretation of the acid metabolism of succulents. Its 
most striking characteristic is a diurnal rhythm. The accumulation of 
acids in succulents during the night and their disappearance during the 
day has attracted much attention since its discovery by Heyne in 1819. 
A table compiled by Bennet-Clark (1933) shows that in some plants the 
titratahle acidity increases from evening to morning by as much as a 
factor of 12, whereas in others the increase is only of a few per cent. 
In some cases a nightly decrease in acidity was observed. (However, 
titratahle acidity is not an entirely adequate measure of the production 
of plant acids, since other factors also may affect the pH. of the sap.) 
The daily fluctuation of acidity in most succulents is due mainly to the 
formation and disappearance of malic acid^ but in some species, citric 
acid accounts for the largest part of the effect. However, even acids 
present in a relatively small concentration, participate in the fluctuations 
together with malic and citric acid (Wolf 1939). 

An explanation of the acidification cycle was suggested by Meyer in 
1887. He pointed out that succulents, because of their relatively small 
surface, may have difficulty in obtaining from the outside an adequate 
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supply of carbon dioxide for photosynthesis. They may have therefore 
evolved a mechamsin by which the products of respiration, formed during 
the night, can be utilized for photosynthesis during the next day: instead 
of burning carbohydrates completely to carbon dioxide, they interrupt 
the respiration at the stage of malic or citric acid and store the^ acids 
in the leaves until morning. Meyer’s explanation implies that the 
plant acids are respiraiion intermediates; their disappearance in light can 
be interpreted as evidence that they also are iTdermedicUes ef phatosfnlhesis. 

The hrst suggestion is supported by the fact that acidification occurs 
at the cost of carbohydrates (Kraus 1873; Wolf 1931; Bennet-Ciark 
1933^). Not more than one molecule of acid appears for each disap- 
pearing carbohydrate molecule (Wolf). Bennet-Clark su^^ted, how- 
ever, that (at least in Sedum') the acidification occurs by the oxidation 
of sedoheptulose, rather than that of hexoses. Warburg (1886) a^rted 
that acidification occurs only in air, but Bendrat (1929) observed that 
it can proceed also in absence of oxygen; it thus appears that acids may 
be produced by fermentation rather than (or as well as) by the autoxi- 
dation of the sugars. 

The second part of our hypothesis — ^the attribution of deacidification 
to a resynthesis of carbohydrates in light — is supported by the observation 
of Meyer (1878) that succulents deprived of carbon dioxide neverthele^ 
produce carbohydrates in light, until their reserve of acids is exhausted ; 
and by the experiments of Warburg ( 1885) who found that Bryophyllum 
can synthesize carbohydrates in light from externally supplied malic acid. 
It is, however, difficult to choose between two possible mechanisms of 
resynthesis — the direct photochemical reduction of malic (or citric) acid 
(“f. e,, photosynthesis with organic acids as substitutes for carbon dioxide), 
and an oxidation (or photoxidation) of the acids to carbon dioxide 
followed by ordinary photosynthesis. The possibility of indirect re- 
synthesis was pointed out by Spoehr (1913) and Willstatter and Stoll 
(1918). Obviously the direct mechanism (if confirmed), would provide 
an argument (equivalent to a successful substitution test) in favor of 
organic acids as intermediates of photosynthesis. 

Warburg (1886) and Astruc (1903) found that the rate of deacidifica- 
tion is reduced by an increase in the pressure of carbon dioxide; this 
may indicate a competition between carbon dioxide and the organic acids 
for the part of oxidants in photosynthesis and thus support the direct 
reduction theory. On the other hand, the simultaneous evolution of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide during deacidification, first noticed by Meyer 
(1878) and confirmed by Auhert (1890, 1891, 1892), can be quoted in 
favor of the '^indirect reduction” theory, since direct photosynthesis of 
carbohydrates from acids, although it can reduce the carbon dioxide 
consumption during the deacidification period to zero, could not cause a 
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liberation of this gas. Since the carbon dioxide liberation is larger than 
ordinary respiration, an additional 'photoxidaMon of accumvZated 

acids is clearly indicated by these observations (cj. Chapter 19). Another 
argument in favor of deacidifieation in light being an oxidative process 
is the observation of Kraus (1873) and Richards (1915) that it requires 
the presence of oxygen. 

On the whole, evidence favors a primary oxidation or photoxidation 
of accumulated acids in succulents, rather than a direct photochemical 
reduction of these acids to carbohydrates; but the issue is not settled. 

Another complication arises from the fact that deacidihcation is not 
necessarily a photochemical effect. De Fries (1884) found that, after 
eight or ten hours of acid accumulation, deacidification begins even if 
the plants remain in darkness. The decrease in acidity in artificially 
prolonged darkness was confirmed by Bennet- Clark (1933, 1934) and 
Thoday and Jones (1939). We do not know whether the ''^dark^^ 
deacidification also leads to a resynthesis of carbohydrates, or whether 
it is a purely oxidative process. From the point of view of the theories 
which assume that all reduction steps in photosynthesis between {COa} 
and {CO 2 O} must be photochemical (cf Franck and Herzf eld’s scheme, 
7.VA), a ‘‘dark^’ conversion of malic or citric acid into carbohydrates 
appears impossible. The reduction levels of these acids are less than 
unity, i. e., they cannot be converted into carbohydrates without a supply 
of energy. However, we have also discussed, in chapter 7, reaction 
schemes in which only the first step in the reduction of carbon dioxide 
utilized light energy, while the energy required for the subsequent 
reduction steps was supplied by dismutations. Thus, malic and citric 
acid could be reduced to carbohydrates without the help of light, if one 
part of them were simultaneously oxidized. Such an enzymatic dismu- 
tation was deemed probable by Bennet-Clark (1933), and is supported 
by the fact that the respiratory quotient of succulents during dark 
deacidification is often much higher than 1.33, the value corresponding 
to the combustion of malic acid (Wolf 1939). (For pure dismutation, 
this coefficient should be infinity.) Other experimental facts can be 
quoted in connection with this discussion. It was mentioned on page 
262 that in experiments on starch production by algae in the dark, the 
rule that only substances with 1/ > 1 can be utilized for this purpose 
was found to allow of some exceptions. Bokorny (1897) listed succinic, 
citric, and tartaric acid (L = 0,875, 0.75, and 0.625, respectively) as 
acceptable foods. Treboux (1903) found that, while succinates, malates, 
and tartrates are ineffective, citric acid {L == 0.75) is utilized by the 
algae; this was confirmed by Zumstein (1899). Similarly, Lwoff (1932) 
and Lwoff and Dusi (1935) found pyruvate (L = 0.833) to be a satisfac- 
tory source of carbon for the dark growth of some species of Flagellatct. 
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All this makes plausible the theory that the dark deacidification of 
succulents is a dismutation into carbon dioxide and carhohydrcUcs (thus 
lending indirect support to the ^'dismutation theory '' of photosynth^is)- 
The deacidihcation in light, too, may he a complex process, involving 
both photoxidation to carbon dioxide (with the latter becoming available 
for photosynthesis) and the formation of carbohydrates by reduction or 
dismutation of the acids without the substrate’s passing through the 
stage of free carbon dioxide. It may be mentioned here that Spoehr 
(1913) and Volmar (1923) found that some formaldehyde is produced, 
together with formic acid and carbon dioxide, when oxalic, malic, or 
succinic acid is photoxidizedin ultraviolet light in mtrc. 

Wolf (1931) suggested that the mechanism of deacidihcation in light 
is the same as in the dark, with light merely accelerating it by agisting 
in the removal of carbon dioxide. However, the irreversibility of the 
oxidation process argues against ascribing a retarding effect to the 
accumulated oxidation products. 

3. Plant Acids in Ifonsticculents 

We have seen in the preceding section that a direct participation of 
malic and citric acid in the photosynthesis of succulents appears possible, 
but is by no means certain. The existence of a relationship between the 
metabolism of malic and citric acid and photosynthesis in nonsucculents 
is even less clear. It was mentioned above, that E.uhland and Wetzel 
(1929) attributed the acid formation in ^'oxalate plants^’ to the de- 
amination of amino acids (rather than to an oxidation or fermentation 
of carbohydrates). In. confirmation of this point of view, they mentioned 
that an ec[uivalent quantity of ammonia is liberated simultaneously with 
the formation of malic acid. However, Pucher, Wakeman and Vickery 
(1938) found that rhubarb leaves can produce malic acid from externally 
supplied glucose; and Pucher, Clark, and Vickery (1937) denied the 
existence of a parallelism between the liberation of ammonia and the 
production of malic acid (or any other plant acid) , 

Even if we assume that malic and citric acid in nonsueculents are 
under all circumstances products of the carbohydrate metabolism, we do 
not know whether they are regular respiration intermediates, or by- 
products. Considerations as to the role of acids in plant respiration have 
usually been adaptations of the more thoroughly inv^estigated mechanism 
of glucose oxidation in heterotrophie cells (muscle tissue, yeast cells) 
which were not supported by direct experimental evidence. 

In the respiration cycle given in scheme 9. II, the conversion of 
pyruvic acid into malic acid is accompanied by an evolution of carbon 
dioxide. In the acidification of succulents, on the other hand, no carbon 
dioxide is liberated (c/ Wolf 1931, and Bennet-Clark 1933). This has 
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caused Wetzel and RuhJand (1932) to apply to tlie latter process the 
alternative resniration cycle, 10. II, originally suggested hy Toenissen 
and Brinckman (1931) to explain the failure of attempts to induce 
certain tissues to use acetate (instead of pyruvate) for the formation 
of succinate — a substitution which should be possible according to 
scheme 9. II. 


NET REACTION: CH3COCOOH*3H20—*'CO!jt+ 2HCOOH^-6 {h} 


Py rvi V icoci d 


2{H}- 


(Pyruvic acid) 


(Oxalacetic acid) 


(Malic acid) 


• 2 (Pyruvic acid) 
aCH^-CO-COOH 


Oikcfoadipic ocidL 
CH 3 -CO-COOH 
CH^CO-COOH 


■►aH-O 


Succinic Qcid 

Jj I 


Furnaric ocld 


J 




i.. 


2( Formic acid) 
2H-COOH 


2{H} 

Flirtharcit in Sch«tn« 9. IT 

Scheme 10. II. — The respiration cycle after Toenissen and Brinckman. 


Scheme 10,11 avoids the formation of carbon dioxide between pyruvic 
and malic acid; but it calls instead for the formation of two molecules of 
formic acid, which has not been observed in succulents, and whose fate 
must be explained before the scheme can be considered as plausible. 

Schemes 9. II and 10. II do not include citric acid. However, in the 
study of animal respiration, citric acid has also been found to play an 
important part. EZrebs and Johnson (1937), Martins and Knoop (1937), 
and Martins (1937, 1938) have attempted to account for this part by 
a new cycle, which starts with one molecule each of oxalacetic acid and 
pyruvic acid, and ends with, the restoration of oxalacetic acid and the 
decomposition of pyruvic acid. This cycle includes citric, aconitic, 
isocitric, oxalosuccinic, a-ketoglutaric and succinic acids as intermediates ; 
the further transformation of succinic acid follows scheme 9. II. Since 
many details of this cycle are controversial, we do not reproduce it here. 
The essential point is that, according to it, both citric and malic acid are 
intermediates of respiration, with citric acid preceding malic acid in the 
cycle. It is thus tempting to apply this cycle to the formation of malic 
and citric acid in plants. Pucher, Clark, and Yickery (1937) noticed that 
the sum of the malic and citric acid in rhubarb is approximately constant 
throughout the leaf, hut the proportion of citric acid increases and that 
of malic acid decreases from stem to tip, thus indicating an interconver- 
sion of the two acids. However, it seems that, in leaves, malic acid is 
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caiiTerted in the dark into citric acid (rather than vice versa), as if the 
Krebs-Martius— Knoop cycle were ninmng in. reverse. Thus, Mikhlin 
and Bakh (1938) found that tobacco leaves convert externally supplied 
pyruvic, malic, and oxalacetie acids into citric acid. Bucher, Wakeman, 
and Yickery (1937) added the observation that, in tobacco leav^, malic 
acid disappears in darkness and is replaced by an equivalent quantity of 
citric acid. 

It is by no means certain that all gluc?<^ respiration in plants proceeds tlarmigii a 
triose stage- To the contrary, evidence has been obtained of glucose oxidation proo^ses 
which begin by direct ox:idation to glucuronic acids (</., for example, Miiller 1SK2®, 
Boysen-Jensen 1931, and Harrison 1933). Recently, this mechianisin was also chsctisTOd 
by Emerson, Stauffer and Umbreit (1944). It is p>ossible tbaat the formatioa of ditiic 
acid in plants occurs by a similar mechanism; at least this a^umption has b^n. found 
useful in the discussion of the way in which citric acids is produced from sudors by 
certain moulds, Aspergillzis niger, for example (<f, Butkevich 1925; Butkewich and 
Gaevskaja 1935; Barinova and Butkevich 1936; Wells, Moyer and May 1936). Allsop 
(1937) suggested that oxalic acid, too, is formed by moulds by the way of uroiuc acids, 
and not by the intermediary of Cs compounds- 

E. Ascoebic Acid in Green Pda-nts * 

1. Ascorbic Acid ia the Chloroplasts 

The function of ascorbic acid (vitaniin C) in plants is unknown, but 
its formula, which shows it to be a dehydrogenation product of hexoses, 
indicates the possibility of its being an intermediate product of either 
photosynthesis or respiration. On the other hand, the capacity of 
ascorbic acid for reversible oxidation-reduction may assign to it the 
part of an oxidation-reduction catalyst, rather than that of an intermediate. 

Ascorbic acid was the subject of very extensive research, and only a 
few results can be communicated here. (Tor more ample information, 
we may refer to the monograph by Giroud 1938.) The compound is 
present in the green parts of all plants, and in many colorless plant 
tissues as well. Giroud, Ratsimamanga and Lehlond (1934) and Giroud, 
Leblond and Ratsimamanga (1934) found a significant parallelism be- 
tween the concentration of ascorbic acid and that of chlorophyll in 
different plants ; this conclusion was later contested by Mirimanoff (1938, 
1939), who suggested an association of ascorbic acid with Jlaiwnols in 
the cell sap; but Giroud’s statistical relationships were confirmed by 
other investigators, e. g., Reid (1938) and Moldtmann (1939). However, 
ISTeish's (1939) direct determinations of the ascorbic acid content of 
separated chloroplast matter (cf. Chapter 14) did not show much differ- 
ence between its concentration in the chloroplasts and in the leaves as a 
whole, as shown by table 10. Ill- Bukatsch (1940) used dichlorophenol- 


Bibliography, p. 279. 
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Table 10. Ill 


Distribution op Ascoebic Acid in Leaves 


Plant 

la the chloroplast fractioa, 

% of dry weight 

In the nonchloroplast fraction 
% of dry weight 

Trifolium 'pratense 

2.S3 

2 57 

Onoolea sensihiUs 

0.57 

0.13 

Elodea canadensis 

0.65 

0.33 

Arctium minus 

0.50 

0.77 


indophenol as a reagent to pro-ve the presence of ascorbic acid in the 
isolated chloroplastic material from different plants. He also found 
that EUdea press juice contains 0.008% of dehyiro&scovhic acid, ll'eish’s 
figures (from 0.5-2.5% ascorbic acid in the chloroplast matter) are of 
the same order of magnitude as those given by Giroud (1938) and 
Moldtmann (1939) for the vitamin C concentration in different leaves. 
(Giroud’s data range from 0.05-3% of the dry weight of the leaves.) 
The content varies greatly not only from species to species, but also 
with the age of the leaves, the season of the year, and the timA of the day. 

The proportion of ascorbic acid in the chloroplasts is, by weight] 
about equal to that of chlorophyll, and consequently several times larger 
if expressed in moles per liter. 


If the results of Neish can be generalized and the ascorbic acid content of chloro- 
plasts is, on the average, not higher than that of the surrounding cytoplasm a nev 
«planation must be sought for the histoehenoical experiment which has most often 
b^n qu<^ m support of the theory that asoorhio acid is accumulated in the cUoro- 
plaste. T^s is the blackening of chloroplasts by silver nitrate, a reaction discovered 
by Mohsch (1918). It was attributed to the presence of diflferent reducing agents: 

^°™^®ldehyde or hydrogen peroxide, MCeyer (1918), hexenaldehyde, 
and Wieler (1936), an essential oil; but Giroud, Ratsimamanga, and Leblond (1934) 
found that the reduction of silver nitrate by the chloroplasts can also be observed in 
an aoid rneihum (e. g., 10% silver nitrate -i- 1 % acetic acid). This rules out a number 
of previously suggested reducing agents, and Giroud suggested that ascorbic acid is 
j reaction. He was opposed by- Mirimanoff (1938, 1939), wlio stated 
a e re notion of silver nitrate in acid solatioa can also be caused by tannins, 
flavonols, etc. (FeHing reagent is, in Mirimanoff's opinion, a better indicator for 
ascorbic aoid,' and It is reduced by the cell sap rather than by the chloroplasts.) 

i, T ?’®“6rfer (1937) found that silver nitrate in acid solution 

IS not reduced by aldehyd^ {e. g., chlorophyll 6, hexenaldehyde, formaldehyde, furfurol, 
g ucose, and other sugars) which are (or can be) present in the chloroplasts, but only 
by compoun^ with two OH- or NHj- groups in para or ortho position (e. g., hydro- 

opinion, ascorbic acid is the only 
substance of this fcmd which is known to occur in the chloroplasts. 

show=.Lnl^+ deposit in the chloroplasts resulting from Molisch’s test often 
n3 's strongly reminiscent of the granular structure of the 

intact chloroplasts (c/. Chapter 14). Weber (1937^) and Pekarek (1938) believed that 
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tke stroma is blackened and the graaa stand ant c?olorl«B after tiBS-tmeat wdtli silver 
nitrate, and interpreted this as an indication that the (water-soluble) ascorbic acid is 
accumulated in the hydrophylic stroma rather than in the more hpopliylic chJbrc^tyU 
grana. 

However, in interpreting these results, two points must be kept in mind- In the 
first place, the structure revealed by the Molisch test is a poa£ moriem eSect, ^ce 
silver nitrate kills the cells; in the second place, the g;rarmlar structure is not the only 
one observed in silver nitrate experiments — in some plants, silver patteriM of a different 
kind are observed (of, Weber 19*37^ and Liebaldt 1938). If one insists on aswrihing 
the Molisch reaction to ascorbid acid, and at the same time believes rwults 

showing an approximately uniform distribution of this acid between the chlorc^lasts 
and the rest of the leaves, one has to assume that some unknown factors prwlude 
the reduction of silver nitrate by ascorbic amd in the cytoplasm and favor the same 
reaction in the chloroplasts. 

(3-auteret (1934, 1935) observed that the Molisch reaction occurs only in l^t; 
according to Giroud (1938) it is true that the reaction starts more mpidly in li^t ; but it 
can proceed in the dark as well. Perhaps, then, the preferential reduction of slvw 
nitrate by the chloroplasts is a photographic development process, with the nuctei 
being provided by a photochemical reaction, and chlorophyll playing the part of sensi- 
tizer. Hackshit (1938) found an argument in favor of an association between chloro- 
phyll and, ascorbic acid in the observation that ascorbic acid is protected against autori- 
cation by 2 X 10~* mole per liter of colloidal chlorophyll- A^3orbic acid also has a 
tendency of associating itself with proteins (compare von Euler 1937 and Beedman 
and McHenry 1938). 


2. Ascorbic Acid — ^An Intermediate or Catalyst? 

Ascorbic acid contains a six-membered carbon chain and a five- 
membered lactone ring (CeHgOe; molecular weight, 176; L = 0.^3) shown 
in the fallowing formula 10. 1. The close relation of ascorbic acid to 


’^HO OH* 

M 

HOCHa-CHOH-CH C==0 

Porinula 10. 1 
Ascorbic acid 


0 O 

I— I 

1 i 

HOCH 2 - CHOH • CH C=0 

X X 

o 

Formula 10. II 
Hehydroascorbic acid 


hexoses is indicated. The compound can be synthesized in vitro from 
glucose, mannose, and other sugars, and it is probable that plants produce 
it in the same way (c/. Ray 1934). Gaha and Ghosh (1&35), Bnkatsch 
(1940), Reid (1938), and Moldtmann (1939) found that the concentration 
of ascorbic acid in plants can be increased by supply of glucose. Con- 
ditions which indirectly increase the production of sugar, as an ample 
supply of carbon dioxide and good illumination, also tend to increase 
the concentration of ascorbic acid. 


Ascorbic acid is characterized by its acidity and its capacity for reversible oxidation. 
The two H atoms marked by asterisks in the formula dissociate as H"*" ions with a first 
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dissociation constant of about 6.2 X 10~® (pK 4.21) (c/. Ball 1937) . (This is the 
extrapolated dissociation constant at tlie ionic strength >u — 0; from measurements of 
the oxidation-reduction potential— see below — value of 9.1 X 10“« at p = 0.1 was 
obtained.) Consequently, the acid must be present in the tissues almost entirely as an 
anion (or as a metalloorganic complex). The large dissociation constant seems at first 
to contradict the accepted formula, since the latter shows no carboxyl group. However 
the group, — COH— COH — CO — , apparently has an acid character similar to that 
of a carboxyl group (cjf. Ball 1937) . Ascorbic acid has an L value of 0.833, that is, it is 
a partially oxidized sugar. Its main tendency is to oxidize itself further, by loosing two 
or even four hydrogen atoms. In a certain pH range, this loss is reversible, particularly 
as far as the first step is concerned. It transforms ascorbic acid into dehydroascorbic 
acid (CeHeOe, i = 0.75, cf. Fornoiula lO.II). 

Many attempts have been made to determine the oxidation-reduction potential of 
the ascorbic acid-dehydroascorbic acid system, i, e. by Georgescu (1932), Wurmser and 
Loureiro (1933), Green (1933), Borsook and BZeighley (1933), Fruton (1934), Borsook, 
Davenport, Jeffries, and Warner (1937), and Ball (1937). According to Ball (1937), 
the system is eleetrochemically sluggish, so that '‘electrode catalysts^' (for example, 
thionine or methylene blue) must be added to accelerate the establishment of the elec- 
trode equilibrium. Furthermore, according to Borsook and Keighley (1933) and Ball 
(1937), the oxidant (dehydroascorbic acid) is unstable in neutral solution (pH > 5.75). 
Therefore, reliable potentials can be obtained only in the acid range. (Above pH 6 the 
“apparent” normal potential becomes more positive with time because the oxidant 
gradually disappears from the system). 

Taking these complications into account. Ball was able to calculate the normal 
potentials of the ascorbic acid-dehydroascorbic acid system between pH 1 and pH 8.6, 
and obtained (for 30° C.) the values . 0.329 volt for pH 1, and Ko' = — 0.057 

for pH 7- 

Neutral solutions of ascorbic acid reduce thionine C^o' = — 9.06 v.), cresyl blue 
(Ho' = — 0.047 V.) and (slowly) methylene blue (JEo == — 0.011 v.), but not Kile blue 
or phenosaf ranine (Ho' — -H 0.252 v.). They can be titrated with 2,6-(iiehlorophenol- 
indophenol {JEq* — — 0.20 v.). The oxidation by methylene blue can be accelerated 
by light, according to Mentzer and Vialard-Goudon (1937). Ascorbic acid also reduces 
silver nitrate (cf. page 270), cupric ions (e. g., Fehling solution), mercuric ions, ferric 
ions, nitrites, quinones, indophenols, flavones, etc. (cf., for example. King 1939). The 
reduction of dehydroascorbic acid to ascorbic acid can be achieved by hydrogen sulfide, 
at pH 3-4. 

According to Kehie and Zilva (1938) and Arcus and Zilva (1940), ascorbic acid in 
solution is oxidized to dehydroascorbic acid by ultraviolet light in the absence of oxygen. 
The reaction must be either a redaction of water or a dismutation. Pure ascorbic acid is 
not oxidized directly by oxygen but numerous substances catalyze this reaction (e. g., 
Cu'^+ ions, in both the free state and in organic complexes; cf. King 1939). 

The increased production of ascorbic acid in the presence of glucose, 
as well as its formation in seedlings before the beginning of photo- 
synthesis {cf. Rubin and Strachitzky 1936), indicate that it is formed by 
oxidation of sugars. Therefore, the increase in ascorbic acid concentra- 
tion following intense assimilation (reported by Giroud 1938, Reid 1938, 
and Moldtmann 1939) does not necessarily mean that it is an intermediate 
of photosynthesis (although this possibility, first suggested by von Enler 
and Klussmann in 1933, cannot be excluded). Photosynthesis may 
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merely increase the quantity of sugar available for transformation into 
ascorbic acid. 

Quite early, it was suggested that ascorbic acid, with its capacity for 
reversible oxidation, may play the part of an oxddation-rednction 
A difficulty of this concept arises from the instabOity of the reduced 
form in the biological pH range. Conditions are somewhat more favor- 
able in plant cells than in animal tissues because of the lower temperature 
and lower pH values prevailing in them. 

As an oxidation-reduction catalyst, ascorbic acid may take part 
either in the photosynthetic process or in respiration, or both. For 
example, if chlorophyll is reversibly oxidized in photosynth^is (qf. 
Chapter 19, page 551), it could be reduced again by ascorbic acid, as 
was suggested by Bukatsch (1939). 

Using Baur’s language of ‘‘moleonlar electrochemistry/^ (</. patge 90), Bukatsch 
developed a scheme, which, translated into the langnage of ordinary phofcochermstry, 
has roughly the following meaning: Excited chlorophyll molecules eithser oaddii^ wate 
to a peroxide, or reduce carbon dioxide to fommldehyde; in the presence of the “auxili- 
ary redox system,” aseorbid acid-dehydroascorbic acid, oxidized chlorophyll is reduced 
by ascorbic acid and reduced chlorophyll is reoxidized by dehydroascorhic acid, and 
in this way everything is “depolarized,” and ready for the next cycle- We mm- 
tioned in chapter 4 (page 93) the experiments on artificial photoeynthe^ which 
Bukatsch (1939) made on the basis of this concept; he also claimed (1940) to have 
achieved a stimulation of natural photosynthesis by the addition of ascorbic acid (</. 
Chapter 13). An independent experimental control of these results appears desirable. 

That ascorbic acid may serve as a catalyst in the re^pircdicn of 
plants, was first suggested by Szent-Gyorgyi (1928, 1931). Catalytic 
effects of ascorbic acid on the oxidation of fatty acids and sugars in vitro 
were reported, among others, by Holtz (1936). Another catalytic activ- 
ity of ascorbic acid, possibly related to photosynthesis, is indicated by 
experiments of Vest and Ney (1936) and Kuzin (1937), who found that 
ascorbic acid in alkaline solution accelerates the polj/merisatwn of 
formaldehyde. 
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Chapteb 11 


THE KONPHOTOCHEMICAL EEACTIOHS IS 
PHOTOSYKTHESIS 

in. LIBERATION OF OXYGEN**' 

In chapter 7, it was assumed that one — and perhaps the only — 
primary photochemical process in photosynthesis consists in a direct 
oxidation of water (or in the oxidation of an intermediate reductant, HZ, 
which in its turn oxidizes water) by an intermediate oxidant, X (which 
in its turn reduces carbon dioxide). In chapters 8 and 9, we dealt with 
the catalytic mechanism of reduction oj carbon dioxide by the primary 
reduction product,” HX. Now, we shall deal with the caUdyfic m&dwh 
nism of oxidation of water ^ that is, the evolution of oxygen from the '^pri- 
mary photochemical oxidation product,” designated by {OH| or Z in 
chapter 7. 

In chapter 6, we concluded from the phenomena of adaptation ” 
and ^Me-adaptation” of green algae that the conversion of the primary 
photochemical oxidation product into free oxygen involves the formation 
of (at least) one intermediate (which was designated there as {Oa}), and 
therefore requires the assistance of (at least) two catalysts, which were 
designated as Ec and So, respectively (c/. Gaffron 1944). We are at 
present concerned with the nature of these intermediates and enzymes. 

1. The Peroxide Problem 

The problem of the conversion of the primary oxidation product into 
oxygen can be called the ‘^peroxide problem” because the main question 
is whether the intermediate in this transformation is a free peroxide 
and, if so, whether it is hydrogen peroxide or another compound con- 
taining an O — 0 bond. A simOar problem is encountered in the study 
of the reverse processes (respiration and combustion) . There, the 
transfer of hydrogen atoms to oxygen leads, in the simplest case, to the 
primary formation of hydrogen peroxide: 

(11.1) SRH-f O 2 -f-2R 

which is either reduced to water in a second oxidation-reduction step: 

peroxidase 

(H.2) 2 EH+H 2 O 1 »-2H80-h2K 

* Bibliography, page 298. 
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or (more commonly) dismuted to water and oxygen: 

catalase 

(11.3) 2 HsOj > 2 HaO + O2 

Instead of hydrogen peroxide, organic ■peroxides may be formed and 
decomposed by reactions analogous to (11.1), (11.2) and (11.3). 

In many metabolic oxidations, the formation of free peroxides is 
avoided by the action of enzymes ioxUases), which bind oxygen and 
release water: 

oxidase 

(11-^) 4 RH+O 2 >-4:R+2H20 

Oxygen evolution in photosynthesis may proceed by the reversal 
of any of these mechanisms. We shall thus consider the followinr 
possibilities; ® 

(a) the intermediary formation of hydrogen peroxide, e. g., by a 
photochemical reversal of reaction (11.2), followed either by the reduction 
of this peroxide by a reversal of reaction (11.1), or (more probably) by 
its dismutation according to equation (11.3); 

(J) similar processes involving organic peroxides; and 
(c) oxygen evolution without the intermediate formation of free 
peroxides, i. e., a reversal of reaction (11.4). 

2. The Hydrogen Peroxide Hypothesis 

If the primary photochemical oxidation product is an oxidized 
intermediate, Z (c/ Eq. 7.10a), the formation of hydrogen peroxide by 
the next step in photosynthesis can be formulated as follows: 

2 2 -t- 2 H2O > 2 HZ + H,0, 

If, on the other hand, water participates directly in the photochemical 
process, in the form of a complex, {H 2 O}, the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide can be interpreted as dimerization of the primary radicals: 

2 {OHl > H2O1 

mether hydropn peroxide occurs as an intermediate in respiration 
IS o considerable importance for the utilization of energy released in 
t is process, because the dismutation of one mole of hydrogen peroxide 
according to reaction (11.3) liberates as much as 23 kcal and this energy 
must be considered as lost for the organism. 

* the thermochemical baciground of photosynthesis in chapter 9, we 

stated that, as a rule, the energies of dismutations are small. However, in the case of 
ydrogen Pero»de, the difference between the strength of two single 0—0 bonds 
(72 kcal) and that of a double 0=0 bond (118 kcal) is so large that the dismutation 
t tnis compound into water and oxygen is strongly exothermal (cf. Table ll.I). 
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Tmbue ll.I 

Thermodti^amic Data on Hydrogen Peroxede and Water 


Reaction 

AH 

AF 

(298° C.) 

Em 

(f»H 0> 

m 

CpHT) 

(11.1') 02(g.) 4-H= 

— )‘H202(aq.) 

— 45.7 

- 31.5 

-0.69 

-a27 

(11.2') H202(aq.) -f Ha - 

2 HjOG.) 

— 91.1 

- 81.7 

-1-77 

—1.35 

(11.1',2') 0,(g.) + 2H2- 

>2H.0(L) 

1 —136.7 

— 113.1 

-1.23 

-O.S1 

(11.3) H!Os(a(i.) 

^HaOd.) -h§02(g.) 

— 22.7 

- 25.1 




Because of tlie instability of liydrogeii peroxide, oxygea acts in 
reaction (11.1') as a comparativ^ely weak oxidant (jET®' = —€.27 Yolt), 
and tke larger part of the energy of oxidation is released in the wcond 
oxidation step (11.2'), which corresponds to E& — — 1.35 Yolt, or in the 
dismutation of the peroxide (Eq. 11.3). For example, when a standard 

-U- bond is oxidized hy oxygen to a -U- 
H H 

oxidation step 


bond, the first 


( 11 . 7 ) 


— (i— (i— 4-0^ 




Hh HaOs 


liberates only 5 kcal, while 23 kcal is released by the subsequent dismu- 
tation of hydrogen peroxide, and 50 kcal by the oxidation of a second 

— C — C — group by H 2 O 2 . If, in the oxidation of a those, all hydrogen 
H H 


would pass through the stage of hydrogen peroxide, the energy liberation 
would be diwided as follow^s: 


(11.8a) CaHsOa + 4i O 2 > 3 CO 2 4- 3 E 2 O 2 + 267 kcal 

(11.8b) 3 H 2 O 2 > 3 H 2 O 4- 1§ O 2 4- 69 kcal 

(11.8) CsHsOa + 3 O 2 ^ 3 H 2 O -f 3 002 -4- 336 kcal 

The main channels of animal respiration by-pass hydrogen peroxide 
(although it can be formed by certain side reactions, as in the direct 
autoxidation of yellow respiration enzymes). One reason for the avoid- 
ance of hydrogen peroxide may be that the energy of peroxide dis imitation 
cannot be utilized for muscular work as easily as is possible with the 
energy of yarions oxidation-reductions (by coupling them with trans- 
phosphorylations, cf, page 224)- Another reason may be that the 
formation within the cells of oxidants with a potential as negative as 
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that of hydrogen peroxide is undesirable, even though, in the absence of 
peroxidase, hydrogen peroxide is a rather inert compound (probably 
because of the high energy of the radical, H 3 O 2 , wMeh is the first product 
of its stepwise reduction) . 

If hydrogen peroxide were formed as an intermediate in photosynthesis, 
this would add 46 kcal or 40% to the energy requirement of the over-all 
process (c/.^ Chapter 3, page 48). Furthermore, it would mean the 
production in the cells of an oxidant with an extremely negative potential 
(— 1.35 volt) on a scale ten or twenty times larger than that at which 
it could ever be produced by respiration. These two considerations 
argue a priori against the assumption (repeatedly made in the literature) 
that hydrogen peroxide is an intermediate of photosynthesis. We shall 
show presently that experimental evidence also speaks against the 
'^hydrogen peroxide hypothesis.'’ 

It is well knovrn that all green plants contain catalase. Warburg 
thought that, if the dismutation of hydrogen peroxide were the rate- 
limiting enzymatic reaction in photosynthesis, the capacity of plants for 
photosynthesis (in strong light and in the presence of abundant carbon 
dioxide) would be equal to their capacity for catalatic decomposition of 
externally supplied hydrogen peroxide. In support of this view, Warburg 
and Uyesugi (1924) quoted the observation that the catalytic activity of 
Chlorella is affected by cyanide and iirethane in approximately the same 
way as the efficiency of photosynthesis. The same is true according 
to EZohn (1935), of hydrogen sulfide and iodoacetic acid. Yabusoe (1924), 
working in Warburg’s laboratory, found that the rate of the hydrogen 
peroxide decomposition by Chlorella shows the same peculiar linear 
increase with temperature which Warburg had previously attributed to 
photosynthesis (cf. Vol. II, Chapter 31). 

The similarity in the response of photosynthesis and catalase activity 
to different poisons was emphasized anew by Shibata and Yakushiji 
(1933), Yakushiji (1933) and Nakamura (1938). The first-named 
authors were led to investigate the sensitivity of photosynthesis to 
hydroxylamine by the fact that this compound was known to he an 
inhibitor of catalase^ having found that it is also a specific poison for 
photosynthesis, they became convinced that the rate-limiting dark reac- 
tion in photosynthesis is the catalase-promoted dismutation of hydrogen 
peroxide. Nakamura (1938) has given a comparison (Table 11.11) of the 
effects of different poisons on photosynthesis and on the catalase activity 
of Scenedesmus nanus. The table shows, however, that the effects of 
poisons on catalase activity and photosynthesis are only approximately 
the same. According to Warburg and IJyesugi, urethanes are 50% 
more effective in inhibiting the catalase action of Chlorella than in 
reducing its photosynthesis. Emerson and Green (1937) found that 
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iNHiBinoNr OF Photosynthesis of Sceneoesmtjs nahhs and of Cataiasb 
A-ctitity by Piffbeent Poisons (after Nakamtoa) 


Compotind 
(lO--* iq.AO 

Inhibiting actioa, % 

Of photoayntliejsis 

Of emtaJase aactivity 

Hciy 

7 S 

85 

NHaOH 

95 

106 

US 

94 

96 

CHalCOOH 

68 

m 


Chlorella vulgaris is only' half as efficient in photosynthesis as C. 
pyrenoidosa, but ten times more efficient in peroxide decompcfiition. 
Chlorella cells grown in iron-defi-cient solutions, and containing rediiTOd 
quantities ef chlorophyll (c/. Vol. II, Chapter 32) differed markedly in 
their photos 3 nithetic efficiency, but had the same capacity for peroxide 
decomposition. 

In contradiction to Yabusoe, the effects of temperature on catalase 
activity and photosynthesis were also found to be different by Emerson 
and Green. 

Yan Hille (1938) observed that the decrease in the rate of photo- 
synthesis of Chlorella with age was not accompanied by a similar decrease 
in the capacity for hydrogen peroxide decomposition. Gaffron (1937) 
found that the low cyanide sensitivity of the photosynthetic apparatus 
of certain strains of Scenedesmus (c/. page 305) was not shared by the 
mechanism decomposing hydrogen peroxide. 

All these experiments speak against the identification of the rate- 
limiting catalytic reaction in photosynthesis with the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by catalase. However, in recent years it became 
evident — mainly through the work of Franck, Gaffron and coworkers — 
that not one but several dark catalytic reactions are involved in photo- 
synthesis, and that the reaction which determines the maximum rate of 
this process in strong light in most plants, including Chlorella j is not the 
one which leads directly to the evolution of oxygen. Thus, arguments 
against the hydrogen peroxide theory based on the comparison of the 
maximum rates of photosynthesis and hydrogen peroxide decomposition 
in nonpoisoned plants (Emerson and Green, van Hille) have become 
invalid. Comparisons of the inhibition of photosynthesis and of catalase 
activity by poisons may still be significant, but only if the poisons in 
question affect specifically the oxygen-liberating enzyme in photosyn- 
thesis. This is not true of cyanide, which affects primarily the carbon 
dioxide fixation (c/. page 307). Thus, the similarity of the c^^anide 
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effects in the two processes in table 11. II must be considered fortuitous. 
More significant are the results obtained with hydroxylamine, since tMs 
poison affects the oxygen-liberating reaction (c/. page 313). Howev^er 
since this reaction is not rate limiting in nonpoisoned cells, no quantitative 
parallel between the effects of hydroxylamine on photosynthesis and 
hydrogen peroxide decomposition can be expected, even if the two effects 
were due to one and the same reaction. On the other hand, a mere 
qualitative similarity, as reTealed by table 11. II, does not prove that the 
affected enzymes are identical. The hydroxylamine-sensitive enzyme 
in photosynthesis may be, for example, a catalase^’ specifically adapted 
to the dismutation of an organic peroxide, or even an oxidase (since 
many oxidases contain hemin and are therefore capable of complex 
formation with hydroxylamine) . 

Thus, of all the arguments given above for or against the intermediary 
formation of hydrogen peroxide in photosynthesis, there remains only 
Gaffron's observation of the continued photosynthesis of certain Scene^ 
desmus strains in which the catalase was completely inhibited by cyanide. 
This experiment provides a direct experimental support for the conception 
— ^held plausible on general grounds on page 284 — that the catalatic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide does not form a part of the chemical 
mechanism of photosynthesis. Gaffron (1944) found indications that 
hydrogen peroxide also does not occur as an intermediate in the oxy-- 
hydrogen reaction in adapted algae. 

If catalase does not take part in photosynthesis, what is the purpose 
of its presence in all green plants? Gaffron suggested that its function 
may be protection of the photosynthetic apparatus from injury which 
can be caused by hydrogen peroxide (formed, for instance, by the 
autoxidation of a yellow respiration enzyme). In confirmation of this 
view, be reported that cyanide-treated Scenedesmus cells, which are 
ordinarily able to continue photosynthesis indefinitely, ceased to evolve 
oxygen upon the addition of a trace of hydrogen peroxide. This ob- 
servation was confirmed by Veller and Tranck (1941), who suggested 
that the part of the photosynthetic apparatus which is destroyed by 
hydrogen peroxide is the carhoxylating enzyme, Ea (cf. page 318). 

Knoll, Matthevs and Crist (1938) had claimed that the evolution of oxygen by 
Chlorella can be enhanced by the addition, of catalase; but this result — which, if correct, 
would strongly support the hydrogen peroxide hypothesis — has never been elaborated 
upon or confirmed. 


3. The Organic Peroxide Hypothesis 

Several hypotheses in which organic ^peroxides, rather than hydrogen 
peroxide, were assumed as intermediates have been discussed in the 
literature on photosynthesis. The earliest of them — the hypothesis of 
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Willstatter and Stoll (1918) as well as its elaboration by Franck and 
Herzfeld. (1937), must now be considered as obsolete because it was 
based on bydroxyl-hydrogen exchange as the elementary photochemical 
process, a concept which has been proved false by the demonstration 
that all oxygen evolved in photosynthesis originates in water {cf. Chapter 
3, page 55) . 

In consideration of the historical importance of these theori^, we 
shall give a brief account of them. Willstatter and Stoll sngg^ted that 
photosynthesis consists of two photochemical hydrogen-hydroxyl ex- 
changes in the carbonic acid molecule, alternating with the catalytic 
dismutations of the two peroxides — performic acid and performalde- 
hyde — ^formed by these exchanges. 


(11.9a) 


(11.9b) 


OH 

•in 

(carbonic 
acid) 

O 

H-li 

in 

(formic acid) 


H— OH 
exchange 


(2M 


hydration 


“ catalatic 
dismutation 


H—OH 

exchange 


O— OH 

i=o 

i 

Cperformic 
acid) 

OH 

H— <!:— OH 

<!>h 

(formic acid 
hydrate) 

H 

H— (!)— OH + iO, 

<!)h 

(formaldehyde hydrate) 


OH 

i==0 4-10, 

k 

(formic acid) 


(2&r) 


H 

-i— OOH 

in 

(performaldehyde) 


H- 


“ ©atalatac*'* 
d£Bmut4a,tiozx 


dehydration 


CHrO -h HtO 4-1 Os 


W'illstatter and Stoll added to hypothesis (11.9) another and independent hypothesis 
— that of a rev'ersible chlorophyll— carbonic acid a^socioUion {cf. Chapter 1 6) : 

(11.10) PhMg (Mg-pheophytin = chlorophyll) 4 - H3CO3 ~ ■ ■ HPhMgHCOs 

and the H — OH exchange, carried out in (11.9) with/rec H 2 CO 3 molecules, was applied 
to the chlorophyll— carbonic acid compound. The reduction product was supposed to 
separate itself from chlorophyll after the last photochemical step : 

H 

PhMg 4- HO— i— aoH 
H 

Franck and Herzfeld (1937) ha\re attempted to elaborate scheme (11.9) by divdding 
each two quanta process into two thermochemieally feasible single quantum reactions. 
Since they thought free radicals would present insurmountable energy barriers, these 
authors introduced an intermediary hydrogen donor, KOH, which they substituted for 
water as the first hydrogen donor and hydroxyl acceptor, and suggested that, if the 
R — OH bond in this catalyist is considerably weaker than the H — OH bond in water, 


( 11 . 11 ) 


H 

HPfaMg— O— (i— OOH - 


H 
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none of the photochemical steps in reaction sequence (11.12) will require more energy 
is available in a quantum of red light. 


(11.12a) 

(11.12b) 

(11.12c) 

(11.12cl) 

(11.12e) 

(ll,12f) 


0^C==O + UOH ' 


. O— C — O (li- — performic acid) 

R. in 


o=c— o — 

i in 


^ Oa 4- 0===C — OH (R. — formic acid) 

it 


0==C— OH 4- HsO - 

i 

R 

0=C— OH 4- BOH - 

li 

OH R. 

i (!?— OH >■ 

i 

R 

OH— i— OH + ao 


■ ROH 0—0 — OH (formic acid) 

H 

B OH OH R 

^ (i— c!:— OH — (!>— i ~OH 

A 


H 

(R — performaldehyde hydrate) 


R 


J O 2 + OH — C — OH (R — formaldehyde hydrate) 
H 

— - — »• EOH + OH— OH 
(formaldehyde hydrate) 


Of the four photochemical reactions in (11.12), two are intramolecular H — OH 
exchanges, and two intermolecular H — exchanges. Pranck and Herzfeld thought 
the assumption of a weak B — OH bond is sufficient to equalize the energies of photo- 
chemical steps (11.12a), (11.12b), (11.12d), and (11.12f>; however, if R is anorganic 
radical, the C — R bond in (11.12a) is a C — C bond, which is 20 kcal weaker than a 
C — H bond. Thus, while according to table 9.II the substitution of ROH for HOH 
could bring a gain of 32 kcal in the energy required for dissociation into R and OH, 
it should at the same time bring a loss of 20 kcal in the energy gained by the addition 
of R and OH to C=0. Consequently, step (11.12a) should require about 73 kcal and 
step (11.12c) only 13 kcal, a far cry from the desired equalization. 


These estimates are brought here in order to illustrate the difficulties 
which ^‘fonr quanta theories” of photosynthesis must inyariably en- 
counter — particularly if an attempt is made to interpret all intermediates 
as valence-saturated molecules (instead of resonance-stabilized radicals, 
as suggested in chapter 9, page 230). 


Two other schemes of photosynthesis also were based on the formation of peroxides 
by the reduction substrate. Baur (1937) suggested that the first step in photosynthesis 
may be the formation of percarhonic add: 

OOH 

light 1 

» 0==C — OH (percarbonic acid) 


(11.13a) 


H2CO3 ^ O2 
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which, then decomposes into formic acid, and oxygen: 


(ii.iab) 


OOH 

I ligRt 

O==c-~OH 


HCOOH -I- Ot 


As an experimental basis for this hyimthesisy ©aui qnot^ Thimbeng’s and hia own 
experiments on the formation of formaldehyde by distillation of percarbonat^ in the 
presence of lead dioxide (cf. page 79). 

The second scheme was suggested by Oaflfron and WobJ (193d), after GaLffron 
(1927) found evidence for the formation of amine peroxideas in the clilor«:^hyIl- 9 ei»tit»ed 
photoxidation of amines (cf. page 511). Gaffron and Wohl sng^st^ that amine 
O OH 

X N 

peroxides, RN O or RN — OOH (with R possibly standing for a protdn radical), 

may occur as precursors of oxygen in photc»yn thesis, e. g., acccHding to the reaictioii 
scheme: 


(11.14) RTTHa ri- COa 


C<iark) 


EN— 

(carbamdiiation) ^ 


-hBbO 




RN— 0—0- -h {HsCOI 


► RNHa-f Os 4- {Hs(X>| 


These theories fail to conform with the requirement, derived from expOTinents with 
radioactive carbon dioxide, that all oxygen should originate in water. They therefore 
claim only an historical interest. However, the concept of organic peroxide as inter- 
mediates can be utilized in modem oxidation-reduction theories of photoiS 3 mthesis as 
well, although the separation between the oxidant (COa) and the reductant (HjO), 
which characterizes these theories, leads one to the consideration of ccUodi^d pcreridcSi 
instead of the peroxides derived from, the red'ncticn substrate itself. 


When Pranck and Herzfeld (1941) abandoned the hydrogen-hydroxyl 
exchange meehanisms (1 1 .12) for the hydrogen transfer mechaiiism (7. 12) , 
they retained the assumption that an organic peroxide, ROOH, is formed 
by the substitution of an organic compound, ROH, for water as hydrogen 
donor in the primary photochemical reaction (cf. Scheme 7.VA). In 
some other schemes in. chapter 7, a water-acceptor complex, designated 
by {H 2 O}, was postulated as the primary reductant, and its oxidation 
product, {OH}, was assumed to form a peroxide {OH } 2 before decom- 
posing into free acceptor, water and oxygen. These are two examples 
of theories which postulate * ‘catalyst peroxides” as intermediate oxida- 
tion products. 

The difference between the hypothesis of a complex, {H 2 O}, and the 
assumption of Franck and Herzfeld of an intermediary catalyst, ROH, 
consists in the reversal of the order of two reactions. To show this, let 
us assume that the water acceptor” is an organic double bond com- 
pound, R'=R", so that the reaction, H 2 O ^ (KaO) , becomes: 

(11.15a.) 4 R'=R" 4 HgO > 4 
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With, this compound as hydrogen donor, the primary photochemical 
process (7.2) becomes: 

<1 1.15b) i HR'— E"OH 4- 4 X - -■■ — ■ > 4 HX + 4 HR'E"<5 

with the arrow indicating a free valency. X is used in equation (ll,15h) 
as the designation for the oxidant (instead of Z, as in Eq, 7.2), because 
the position of the catalyst Z-HZ in Scheme 7.1 is occupied in Franck 
and Herzfeld’s scheme, hy the system RO— FOH. 

The peroxide formation (7.4a) is now described by equation: 

(11.15c) 4: 2 HR'B'^0— OR"R'H 

and the peroxide decomposition (7.4b), by equation: 

(11.15d) 2 (HR'B'^0)2 > O 2 + 2 H 2 O 4- 4 B'=R" 

The reaction cycle is completed hy regeneration of the water-acceptor 
complex by reaction (11.15a). 

Comparison of equations (11.15a~d) with the Fran ck^Herzf eld 
reaction mechanism (7.12) shows that, in the latter, the abbreviation 
ROH is used for HR 1 R 2 OH, and the order of reactions and 

{11,15a) is reversed, that is, the organic peroxide is assumed to react 
with water to form an organic hydroperoxide: 


(11.16a) 


f 4RO ■ 

12 ROOB H- 2 H 2 O > 


2 BOOB 

2 BOH +- 2 BOOH 


(c/. 7.12f) 


and then to liberate oxygen: 


a “catalatic^’ 
enzyme 

(1 1. 16b) 2 BOOH > 2 BOH 4- O 2 (c/. 7. 12g) 


The primary photochemical reaction (11.15b) is, in the formulation of 
Franck and Herzf eld : 

4:hv t 

(1 1.16c) 4 ROH 4- 4 X > 4 RO -f- 4 HX (cf, 7,12a) 


and water is thus removed one step away from the primary photochemical 
process. 

The reaction of an organic peroxide group RO — OR with water, 
assumed by Franck and Herzfeld, is thermochemically possible {cf. be- 
low), but the same is also true of the addition of water to C=C double 
bonds, as assumed in (11.15a) {cj. Table 9. III). Thus, both the order 
of reactions suggested in (11.15), and that assumed in (11.16) are not 
implausible. 

To sum up, the formation of organic peroxides as precursors of free 
oxygen can easily be fitted into the picture of photosynthesis as a hydro- 
gen transfer from water to carbon dioxide. However, if we inquire into 
the proofs of this hypothesis, all we find are inhibition experiments with 
hydroxy lamine (and certain other poisons) which indicate that one of 
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the onziyines active in photosynthesis has a certain »milarity with 
ordinary catalase, and the sugg^tion that this similarity may be ex- 
plained by assuming that this enzyme is a Mnd of catalase,^* adapted 
to the dis mutation of an organic peroxide. However, sensitivity to 
hydroxylamine may be caused also by noneatalatic enzymes containing 
a heavy metal, e- g, a ‘‘ deoxidase which brings about the liberation of 
oxygen without the interwudiate fermatien of free peroxide. 

One may ask whether the substitution of organic peroxide for 
hydrogen peroxide could be advantageous from the point of view of the 
energy balance of photosynthesis. The answer is that organic peroxides 
of the type H'O — OH", as well as hydroperoxides of the type RO — OH, 
share fully the instability of hydrogen peroxide. D^Ans and Frey (1914) 
measured the equilibrium of the reactions: 

O O 

<1 1. ir ) 1— OH + HjOt — H— OOH -H H.0 

(acid) (peracid) 

for R = methyl, ethyl, propyl, etc., and obtained, for the equilibrium 
constant: 


(11.18) 


[peracidj 

(^hydroperoxide] 


values ranging from iC = 2 (for performic acid) to iT == 5 (for the higher 
members of the series). This shows that the formation of peracidsfrom 
hydrogen i>eroxide and acid has a free energy of less than 1 keal. The 
peraeids are thus only insignificantly more stable than hydrogen peroxide. 
Probably, all peroxides of the type HO — OH and R'OOR'^ decompose 
himolecularly (by dis mutation), into alcohols, ethers, acids or aldehydes, 
and oxygen, with the liberation of an amount of energy similar to that 
liberated in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide into water and 
oxygen. 

An important difference between organic peroxides and hydrogen 
peroxide appears when one considers the possibility of a monomolecular 
decamp ositiom (into RH and O 2 , or H'R" and O 2 ). The monomolecular 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide: 


(11.19) H 2 O 2 > Ha + O 2 

consumes 35 kcal. A similar decomposition of an organic hydroperoxide: 


(11.20) R.OOH > RH 4- Oa 

requires, with the standard bond energies, only 7 kcal, while the de- 
composition of a purely organic peroxide : 

(11.21) R'OOR" R'R" + Oa 

should liberate 6 kcal ; reactions of these two types could thus be reversible. 
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Reversible peroxide formation appears possible also in the case of 
‘double bond peroxides. According to the standard bond values, the 
reaction: 

d-Oa 


( 11 . 22 ) 


u> 


should liberate 9 kcal; but the resonance stabilization of the — C=C — 
double bond may make the energy of oxygenation smaller or may even 
change its sign. The same may be true for the peroxides of quinones, 
and other conjugated double bond systems, as, for example : 


(11.23) 



Our knovrledge regarding the actual existence of peroxides of the type 
of (11.22) or (11.23) is very limited. So-called ^^moloxides,'’ whose 
intermediate formation has often been assumed in the oxidation of 
ethylenic double bond compounds, probably belong to the type (11.22). 
However, they exhibit the tendency to split into aldehydes or ketones : 


(11.24) 


U 


R" R' 

^ — (!) — ^ — 

(U 




H' 


R' 


►R'- 


-io -H oi 


or to polymerize {cf. Rieche 1931, 1936). The catalytic effect of oxygen 
on the polymerization of double bond compounds, e. g., of drying oils, 
is probably due to the primary formation of peroxides of this type (cf, 
Milas 1932). 

One of the few experimentally known reversible organic peroxides is 
the colorless peroxide of the red hydrocarbon ruhrene (or ^‘rubene’^) 
discovered by Moureu, Dufraisse, and Dean (1926). 

Monreu, Dufraisse, and Girard (1928) found that ru- 
brene peroxide has, at 16° C., a dissociation pressure of 
about 0.5 mm. This corresponds to AF = 6.3 kcal; 
direct calorimetric measurements by Dufraisse and 
Enderlin (1930) gave for the heat of dissociation a value 
of AH = 23 kcal (which seems to be much too high for 
a reversible reaction). 

As described in chapter 20, carotene and its deriva- 
tives, which contain long chains of conjugated double 
bonds, absorb considerable amounts of oxygen; it is 
Rubrene probable that, in this case too, double bond peroxides are 
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the primary products. According to Baur (1936, 1937), carotene peroxide 
is formed only in light, and its formation is at least partially reverahle- 

Peroxides of quinonoid dyes have often been mentioned in the 
literature, but have not been vreE investigated- It has t«en 
for example, that the autoxidation of organic dyen prcMjeeds through 
primary peroxide formation {cf. page 499). Gaffron (1927) observed 
the formation of reversible peroxides of organic amims in experiments on 
chlorophyll-sensitized photoxidation {cj. Table 18.1). 

In the case of chlorophyll, evidence of oxygen absorption as the cause 
of so-called ^^allomerization” (c/. page 459) was pr^ented by Ck)nant, 
Hyde, Moyer, and Dietz (1931), This absorption was attrihiafeed to the 
formation of a chlorophyll peroxide by Conant and H. Pischer. Firoher 
represented it as an alkyl hydroperoxide H — O — OH, with the peroxidic 
group in position 10 {cf. Formula 16-111). Certain difficnlti^ of this 
hypothesis (in particular the fact that oxygen absorption can be ol»erved 
only in alcohol) are discussed in chapter 16. No definite proofs have as 
yet been found that the oxygen uptake in the allomerization proems is 
reversible - 

The formation of a reversible (or almost reversible) peroxide, capable 
of monomolecular decomposition, could be of great advantage for 
photosynthesis if it would permit the saving of energy otherwise lost in 
bimolecular dismutation. However, the question arises as to the way in 
which such peroxides could be fitted into the reaction cycle of photo- 
synthesis. The primary photochemical oxidation products, Z or {OH}, 
probably are free radicals in which one hydrogen atom is missing’^; 
four such radicals must cooperate in the direct liberation of one mole- 
cule of oxygen (while the recombination of two radicals is sufficient to 
produce one-half an oxygen molecule by dismutation). The mechanism 
by which four radicals could transfer two oxygen atoms to a catalyst to 
form a ‘'reversible” peroxide, for example: 

(11.25) 4 1 OH } + R RO 2 -h 2 H 2 O 

is difficult to visualize, especially if the peroxide-forming catalyst is an 
organic molecule with a double bond, or a quinonoid ring system. It is 
somewhat easier to devise a similar mechanism if the peroxide-forming 
catalyst is a hemin complex capable of reacting with four radicals in as 
many '‘univalent” steps. The next section will be dev’oted to this 
possibility. 


4- The Oxidase Hypothesis 

It was stated before that, in the main course of respiration, the 
formation of free peroxides is avoided by the action of “ oxidases,’ ’ and 
that a reversal of the oxidase action may be the mechanism of oxygen 
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liberation in photosynthesis. 'To oxidize water to hydrogen peroxide, 
the primary oxidation product must haYe an oxidation potential < — 1.35 
volts, but if water (bound to a suitable catalyst) could be oxidized in 
four approximately equal steps, the required potential would be < — 0.81 
volt, a value approximated, for example, by organic radicals of the type 
of porphyrexide (c/. page 232). 

The mechanism of oxidase action is unknown, but apparently most, 
if not all, oxidases (e. gr., the cytochrome oxidase) are hemin derivatives. 
Since ferri-ferro systems are ^'univalent,'’ it is probable that, in the 
oxidase action, four hydrogen atoms (or electrons) are transferred one 
at a time, and that the structure of the oxidases is such as to equalize 
approximately the energies of these four steps. Ferro and ferri ions have 
four or five unsaturated homopolar valences; even if two of them are 
saturated in hemin by complex formation, two or three remain free, and 
this may permit a chemical association with oxygen (as in oxyhemo- 
globin), and may also help in the addition and internal transfer of 
electrons. For instance, we may consider the following sequence of 
transformations ; 


(11.26) 


-k 


‘e+-++ -+ Oj 


O , I o 

< 1— -^-<1 


(resonance) 


I ^ 


(resonauaee) 


0“ ^ , OH 

■xj n] 


I / 


OH- 


(resomance) 


e X . . ^ (resonance) ^ . . , _ ® 


-Fe++=0 ; 


re+-^*+0- 




O 

I (resonance) | 

— Pe+-^OH - 


-k 


+ 4 € 

Net REsuin?: O 2 > 2 OH" 

-f2H+ 


The essential point in this (otherwise arbitrary) scheme is that the 
intermediates of peroxidic character are supposed to be stabilized by 
resonance between the forms containing ferrous and ferric iron, respec- 
tively; this may equalize the potentials of the four reduction steps. 

In photosynthesis, the evolution of oxygen may occur by a mechanism 
of type (11.26) running in reverse, with four primary oxidation products, 
Z, serving as acceptors for the four electrons taken away from water in 
its oxidation to oxygen. (For the first suggestion that water is oxidized 
in photosynthesis by ferric iron, cf. Weiss 1937.) The primary oxidation 
product, Z, may itself be a hemin derivative; it seems more probable. 
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however, that it is a radical deriv-ed from chlorophyll, and that a hemin 
complex is the next hydrogen (or electron) donor in the TOiies, which 
restores oxidized chlorophyll (Z) to its original state (HZ). Pc^ibly 
not one, bat several, reversibly oxidimble hemin derivatives are inteipo- 
lated between the primary oxidation product Z and the terminal *Me- 
oxidase/’ occupying positions similar to those of the cytochrome in 
respiration. 

Thus, the intermediate, {O 2 !, postulated in chapter 6 (Scheme 6.1), 
may be not a ^Tree’^ peroxide, but a complex of the type of fenicyto- 
chrome or one of the series of intermediates in (11,25) which, wen if 
they contain O — O bonds, do not have the characteristic instability of 
hydrogen peroxide and the common organic peroxides. 

As described in chapter 15, chlorophyll in vitro reacts with excess 
ferric chloride and is restored by excess ferrous chloride- This ^ems to 
indicate a reversible oxidation, and a normal potential clo^ to that of 
the ferro-ferri system. The latter is, in neutral solution, only 0.€3 volt 
more positive than the potential of an oxygen electrode. It is thus 
conceivable that, in idvo^ a photochemically produced “oxyehlorophyll^’ 
radical may oxidize a complex iron compound, which in tarn is capable 
of oxidizing water through the intermediary of a deoxidase. 

5. Experiments with Heavy Water 

One could expect to obtain some information as to the catalytic 
mechanism of water oxidation in photos 3 Tithesis from experiments with 
water containing the rare isotop>es of hydrogen or oxygen. Experiments 
with radioactive oxygen have already been discussed (in Chapter 3) because 
they provided the main experimental basis for the interpretation of 
photosynthesis as hydrogen transfer from water to carbon dioxide- The 
results of experiments with heavy hydrogen have been mentioned in 
passing, in chapter 7 (page 157). We shall now describe them in more 
detail. 

Reitz and Bonhoeffer (19350 found that deuterium is assimilated by 
algae (Chlamydomonas and Sceriede^mzis) ^ grown in mixtures of ordinary 
and heavy water, at a rate 2.3 times smaller than that of the assimilation 
of ordinary hydrogen. Later (1935^), they observed that Scenedesmus 
cannot grow in 38.4% heavy water. On the other hand, Meyer (1936) 
found that Chlorella grows well even in 99% heavy water; this was 
confirmed later by Trelease and coworkers. In good agreement with 
R-eitz and Bonhoefcr, Curry and Trelease (1935) found that the rate of 
photosynthesis of Chlorella in pure deuterium oxide is 2.5 times smaller 
than in ordinary water. (Shibata and Watanabe, 1935, found, with 
Chlorella ellipsoidea, only a dijfference of 20%. ) The change in the rate 
was complete after a 30'minute immersion into heavy water, and re- 
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maiiied reversible, even after 15 hours. Craig and Trelease (1937) made 
measurements in various water mixtures, and over a wide range of 
temperatures, light intensities and carbon dioxide concentrations. The 
yield was found to decline smoothly with increasing concentration of 
deuterium oxide: analysis of this function showed that the three hinds 
of water (HgO, HDO, D 2 O) participate in photosynthesis independently 
of each other. The effect of deuterium oxide is strongest at the high 
light intensities j and disappears in weak light (Tig. 25) . The temperature 
coefficient is unaffected by heavy water below 30® C., but is changed in 
the region between 30® and 46°; the maximum rate is reached at 35® in 
ordinary water and at 39 ® in heavy water. 



Pig. 25. — The rate of photosyathesis of 
ChlareUa as a function of light intensity in ordi- 
nary water and heavy water (after Craig and 
Treleaae 1937). 

Pratt, Craig, and Trelease (1937), and Pratt and Trelease (1938) used 
flashing light to distinguish between the effects of deuterium on the 
photochemical reaction and on the dark reactions in photosynthesis 
(cf. Yol. II, Chapter 34). Flashes of 0.005~second duration were inter- 
rupted by dark intervals of 0.012—0.086 seconds. With the shorter dark 
periods, the yield per flash in heavy water was 40% of that in ordinary 
water (f. c., the ratio was the same as in continuous light); but with dark 
periods of 0.028 second, the ratio rose to 0.57; and with 0.062 and 0.086 
seconds, it became practically equal to 1 (Fig. 26). 
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The influence of light intensity, and the Faults obtained in flashing 
light, point to the influence of heavy water on the rate of a dark cakd^ic 
reaction, which limits the rate in strong light, and can l>e brought to 
completion during dark intervals between the flashy. (The unchanged 
temperature coefficient of photosynth^is in heavy water may mean that 
the substitution of D for H affects the ** collision factor’* in the rate 
equation, rather than the activation energy.) 



O 0.0 1 0.03 a05 0-07 009 

L«nqi'h of dork p«riodl, seconds 


Pig. 26. — ^Yield of photosynthessis of CMorella in flashing light per unit total time 
as a fnnctioii of the length of the dark intervals, in ordinary water and heavy water 
(after Pratt and Txelease 193S). 

What catalytic reaction is reduced in rate by the substitution of 
deuterium oxide remains to be elucidated. Of the three groups of 
catalytic reactions defined on page 172, one — the formation of a complex 
from an acceptor and free carbon dioxide — is not likely to be affected by 
this change ; while the other two — the conversion of the primary oxidation 
product into free oxygen, and the transformation of the primary reduc- 
tion product into carbohydrate — should be so affected because they are 
dismutations or oxidation-reductions, and as such probably involve 
transfers of hydrogen atoms. In the theory of Franck and Herzfeld, 
it is assumed that, normally, a reaction of the third group limits the 
rate of photosynthesis in strong light {cf. VoL II, Chapter 28). It is 
thus natural to assume that the participation of deuterium in this reac- 
tion is responsible for the effect of heavy water on the maximum rate of 
photosynthesis in strong light (unless we assume that some other reac- 
tion, which is not limiting in ordinary water, is slowed down by heavy 
water so strongly as to become the limiting one). 
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It w&s pointed out in chapter 7 that the equality of rates in hea^y 
and ordinary water in weak light does not constitute an argument against 
the participation of water in the primary photochemical process. There 
is no reason why the slight difference between the energy contents of the 
molecules, H 2 O and D 2 O, should affect the probability of their photo- 
chemical transformation, and thus the rate of photosynthesis in the 
light-limited ^ ’ state. 

To sum up: experiments with heavy water have not yet given new 
clues to the mechanism of water oxidation in photosynthesis, hut this 
does not mean that their further development could not reveal important 
new facts about this mechanism. 

Some experiments on photosyntliesis in tritium oxide will be described in chapter 19 
(page 557). 
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Chapter 12 


mHIBITION A.ND STIMULATION OF PHOTOSYlfTHESIS 
1. CATALYST POISONS AND NARCOTICS 

Photosynthesis is strongly affected by many so-called inhibitors or 
stimulants, substances which change the rate without participating 
directly in the reaction. Recently it has become increasingly clear, 
mainly through the work of Gafiron, that certain poisons inhibit specific 
steps in the photosynthetic process, and that a skillful use of such selectire 
inhibitors may help to differentiate between the component reactions of 
photosynthesis, to retard at will some of them, and to direct the process 
into alternative channels. Thus, the use of specific poisons promises to 
become an important tool in the disentanglement of the complex chem- 
istry of photosynthesis. 

The addition of almost any new substance to the medium in which a 
plant lives (or the removal of a substance usually present in it) is likely 
to affect its photosynthetic eflBciency. The list of effective agents ranges 
from poisons, through narcotics, to aldehydes, sugars, organic and inor- 
ganic acids and salts, oxygen, and water. The action of some substances 
is highly specific; they obviously possess affinities with certain com- 
ponents of the photosynthetic apparatus. Other substances act in a 
less specific way, as, for example: all urethans, hy their surface activity; 
all acids, by their common constituent, the hydrogen ion ; and all solutes 
in general, by their effect on osmotic pressure. The present chapter is 
concerned, in the first part, with specific “catalyst poisons'^ (hydrocyanic 
acid, hydroxylamine, hydrogen sulfide, etc.) and, in the second part, with 
“narcotics,” of the type of chloroform, ether, and urethan. Chapter 13 
will deal with the effects of oxygen, carbohydrates, salts and other 
miscellaneous physical and chemical inhibitors and stimulants. 

Many typical catalyst poisons {e. g., cyanide) owe their toxicity to the 
formation of a complex with metal atoms, contained in the prosthetic 
groups of many enzymes. Others (e. g., dinitrophenol or acetyl iodide) 
probably react with specific groups in catalytically active proteins. 
N arcoticSf on the other hand, are supposed to act by blocking active 
surfaces rather than by attaching themselves to individual atoms or 
groups. 
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A. Cataltst Poison'S* 

1. Cyanide Inhiliitiozi of Piiotosynthesis 

Experiments on cyanide poisoning ha^e usually been carried out 
with algal suspensions in aqueovis solutions (although it is also po^ble 
to poison land plants by gaseous hydrocyanic acid). The poisonous 
molecular species is the nondissociated acid, HCN, and many measure- 
ments — as those of Warburg and Emerson — ha-ve been referred to its 
concentration rather than to the total concentration of the cyanide. At 
a given pH, the concentrations of HCN molecules in a solution whcm 
total cyanide concentration is C^Iyl can be calculated from the equation: 

(12.1) 0H[CN] = EJ3M 

where K (the dissociation constant of hydrocyanic acid) is approximately 
5 X 10”^® (at 20® O.). Consequently, CHCN] is almc^t equal to C^Jyll 
for pH <8,5; the difference becomes marked only in more alkaline 
solutions, as in carbonate-bicarbonate buffers (c/. page 178). The 
assumption that only the neutral molecules, HCN, are poisonous, 
reminds one of the postulate that only the neutral molecule, CO 2 , take 
an active part in photosynthesis {cf, page 1^5), and can be explained in 
a similar way, that is, by selective cell penetration by neutral molecules. 

The sensitivity of photosynthesis to cyanide was discovered by 
Warburg in 1919. (The poisonous effect of cyanide on the respiration 
of plants was known before.) Warburg found that 3.8 X mole per 
liter HCN decreases the rate of photosynthesis in C Morelia (in strong 
light and in the presence of abundant carbon dioxide) by almost 50%. 
Equally strong is the cyanide effect on the respiration of norichlorophylloua 
plants (€. g.j yeast) ; but the respiration of Chlorella, instead of being 
poisoned by 3.8 X 10“^ m./l, HCN, was stimulated by about 57%. The 
lowest cyanide concentration which produced inhibition (by — 18%) 
was 10~^ m./l. Even in 0.1 molar hydrocyanic acid, the respiration of 
Chlorella still proceeded at 40% of its normal rate. Thus, the presence of 


Table 12.1 

Inhibition of Photosynthesis in Chlorella by HCN (after Warbhbg 1920) 
CCOsl — 9.1 X 10“®* m./l, 25® C. ; P = rate of photosynthesis in relatiye units 


Light intensity. 

jp, w'ith- 

Jp, with 

Inhibition, 

lux 

out HCN 

10 m./l. HCN 


1,800 

61 

61 

0 

10,000 

540 

192 

65 


Bibliography, page 324. 
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from 10“^ to 10-2 of cyanide will completely paralyze the photo- 

synthesis of Chlorella, but will leave respiration unaffected or even 
stimulated. 

Warburg (1919, 1920) found, and other observers confirmed, that 
photosynthesis in weak light is indifferent to cyanide (c/. Table 12.1 and 
Pig. 27), showing that cyanide does not interfere with the photochemical 
process proper but affects an enzymatic "'bottleneck reaction which 
limits the rate of the over-all process in poisoned cells in strong light. 



Pio. 27. — ^Effect of cyanide on photosynthesis of Chlorella at different light inten- 
sities (after Wassink, Yermeulen, Reman, and Katz 1938). o: not inhibited; •: inhib- 
ited by 0.05 ml. of 0.03% KCIST per mL, corresponding to about 1 X 10“^ m./L 

Warburg (1920) made another interesting observation — that cyanide 
reduces photosynthesis only to the compensation point (where the net 
gas exchange is zero) but leaves unaffected the fraction of photosynthesis 
which merely compensates for respiration (c/. Table 12.11). 

The last column in table 12.11 shows a "residual photosynthesis’^ 
which is unaffected by 0.8 X 10"® m./l. of cyanide. These experiments 
were carried out in very dilute earbon dioxide, so that the rate of photo- 
synthesis in the noninhibited state was very small, and the existence of 
a cyanide-indifferent residual photosynthesis could be demonstrated most 
str^ingly. However, Warburg gave table 12.111 as a proof that cyanide- 
resistant residual photosynthesis exists also under the conditions of 
abundant carbon dioxide supply. The proof lies in the fact that none 
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Tjuble 12.II 


iNBCIBITIONr OF PhOTOSTNTHEISIS (P) IN' ChIOREIXiA. by Cyahid* in tbm 
Region of the Compensation Point (after WARjaTBo) 

Low CCOje] (4 X 10““^ m./L), strong light, 10*® C.; 12 * re^iratioa 


Espt- No. 

[HCN] 

Oiygea peresBore., pear hemr, toxa.. 

Ehu-k («) 

light <F — m 

jp 

I 

0 

~11 

4-13 

24 


O.8X10-< 

-13 

+• 3 

16 


0.8X10“* 

i 

- 2 

15 

II 

0 

-16 

-f- s 

24 


0.4X10“* 

-16 

4- 3 

19 


0.8X10“* 

-18 

7 

19 


0.8X10“* 

-25 

- 5 

W 


of the figures in table 12.III is DegatiTe — ^iiot even the Tslue obtained 
in 0.005 molar cyanide solution. 


Tabus 12.III 

Effect of HCN on Oxygen EiBEitATioN by Cbiloreixa (after Warbiibg) 
[CO 2 D = 9.1 X 10-« m.yi., 25* C., 19,000 lux; i2 « - 30 to - 40 


DacNi m.yi. 

0 

10“* 

2X10“» 

5X10-* 



Oxysezi pressure, change per hoar, ram. 


f Expt. I 

444 

16 



— 

P - r\ 

Txpt. II 

480 

— 

4 

— 


[Pxpt. Ill 

294 

— 

— 

0 


Before discussing the interpretation of this interesting result, we shall 
first describe the influence of cyanide on other algae. The results show 
wide variations, both in the absolute sensitivity of the photosynthesizing 
apparatus, and in the relative sensitivity of photosynthesis and respira- 
tion. Van der Paauw (1930) found, for example, that the photosynthesis 
of H ormidiicTn flaccidum was stimvlated by cyanide in concentrations up 
to 2 X m./l., and inhibited only above this concentration. The 
effect of cyanide on photosynthesis was roughly equal to its effect on 
respiration: no cyanide-resistant residual photosynthesis could be ob- 
served. The inhibition was equally strong in intense and in weak light. 
All these results differed from Warburg's observations on Chlorella. 
Van der Paauw suggested that, in Hormidinmy cyanide affects the 
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general vitality of the protoplasm — hence its uniform influence on 
respiration and photosynthesis, whereas, in Chlorella, it acts directly 
and independently on each of these two processes. That the behavior 
of two closely related species should be so different seems implausible; 
we shall see below that a simpler explanation can be suggested. 

In a subsequent investigation (1935), van der Paauw used ^SfeAococctts 
bacillaris, an alga which is resistant to alkaline buffer solutions and could 
therefore be studied in Warburg’s manometric apparatus, instead of in 
van der Honert’s gas flow apparatus (cf. VoL II, Chapter 25) which had 
to be used for work on Rormzdium, The results were described by van 
der Paauw as ^^intermediate between those obtained with Chlorella and 
EormidinmJ^ On the one hand, Stichococcus, similarly to Hormidinm, 
showed a stimulation of photosynthesis by small quantities of cyanide 
(up to m./l.), and inhibition only above 10”^ m./l. HON. On the 
other hand, the photosynthesis of Stichococcus, similarly to that of 
Chlorella, could not be reduced by cyanide below the compensation point. 
The ratio of the “residual photosynthesis ” of poisoned algae to that of 
the nonpoisoned ones is expressed by P/Po in table 12. lY. Res'piration 


Table 12. IV 

Epeect of HCK ont Photostnthesis of Stichococctjs (after vajn der Paauw) 


[HCN] m.A. 

0.004 

0.005 

0.01 

0.02 

P -R 

7.0 

0.4 

0 

0 

P/Fo 

7% 

5% 

5% 

5% 


in Stichococcus is doubled by cyanide stimulation, without a sign of 
incipient inhibition even at 0.02 m./l. HCN; the resistance of its respira- 
tory system to cyanide is thus even stronger than that of Chlorella. 

Emerson (1^29) has investigated the effect of cyanide on Chlorella 
pyrenoidosa with an artificially reduced chlorophyll content. A concen- 
tration of 9 X m./l. HCN reduced the rate of photosynthesis by 
40% in cells with a chlorophyll content of 0.037 relative units, by 30% 
in cells with CChl] = 0.060, and by 25% in cells with CChlJ = 0.083. 
Thus, Chlorella cells poor in chlorophyll were more sensitive to cyanide 
than those with a normal chlorophyll content- This was interpreted by 
Emerson as an indication that a reduction in chlorophyll concentration 
reduces the capacity of Chlorella for an enzsymatic reaction. Together 
with other observations (c. g., those on the temperature coeflSeient of 
photosynthesis in chlorophyll-deficient cells; cj, Yol. II, Chapter 31) 
these results have been taken by Emerson as indicating the participation 
of chlorophyll in a nonphot ochemical, catalytic reaction in photosynthesis. 
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However, iron-defieieirt nutrient solutions, wMch Emerson used to grow 
cells witli a subnormal content in chloropliyll, may well have caused 
also a deficiency in other, cyanide-sensitive catalysts. 

Table 12.Y contains some typical results taken from the above- 
mentioned investigations of Warburg, van der Paauw, and Emerson, 

Table 12.V 

Cyanide Poisoning of Photosynthesis and Rhsfiratiom 
IN Different Sfecies of Algae 
Strong light, abundant COa supply 


Plant; spe<sie8 

[HCNI 
or [CyJ 

xio^ 

ImhiMti'eBii ( — ) 
or stiiniala.tk» C 

m 

j> 

Green Algae 




Chlcrella vzdgaris, Warburg (1919) 

0.33 

-f 57 

- 46 

CKUreUa pp^enoidcsa (high [Chi]), EmersoEi (1929) 

0.99 


- 40 

Chlcrella pyrenoidosa (low CChl]) , EDaersain (1 929) 

0.09 


- 25 

CMoreUa, Gaifron (1937) 

2 


- 50 

Rormidiumfiaccidumj ran der Paauw (1939) 

1 

-!- 33 

± 10 

Stichococcu^ bacillarts, van der Paauw (1935) 

1 

4-100 

- 40 

Scenedesmus species, Gaffron (1937) 

1 

- 85 

~ 10 

Scenedesmus obliquus Strain D, Gaffron (1939) 

1.25 

4- 75 

- 50 

Scenedesmus species, Gaffron (1939) 

2 

- 75 

- 8 

Scenedesmus native, Nakamura (1938) 

1 


- 78 

Red Aixjae 




Gigartina harveyana, Emerson and Green (1934) 

1 


- 60 

Brown Algae and Diatoms 




Nitzschia closterium, Gaffron (1937) 

1 

- 90 

-100 

Mereoci/stis j Lund and Holt (1923) 

0.8 


-100 


together -with those of Lund and Holt (1923), Emerson and Green (1934), 
Gaffron (1937, 1939), and Nakamura (1938). As nearly as possible, 
values have been chosen which show the effect of approximately 10“^ 
mole per liter of cyanide. If we designate strong sensitivity to cyanide 
by 4“ and weak by 0, table 12.V is found to contain all possible combi- 
nations : 


R 

P 

Example; 

4- 

4- 

Nitzschia 

-H 

0 

Scenedesmus D1 (Gaffron 

0 

4- 

Chlorellcy Siichococcus 

0 

0 

Jfformidium 


The main result of Gaffron’s work on Scenedesmus was to provide the 
first example of a plant xvhose respiration can be suppressed by cyanide 
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without injury to photosynthesis — a reversal of conditions prevailing ia 
Chlorella and Stichccoccus. The addition of 2 X 10”^ m./l. potassium 
cyanide will leave photosynthesis in Gaffron^s Scenedesmus D1 unaffected, 
but will suppress respiration almost completely. The '' compensation 
poinT'^ of Scenedesmus Dl is shifted by cyanide towards lower light 
intensities, so that, in weak light, consumption of oxygen may be replaced, 
upon the addition of cyanide, by an evolution of this gas. The efcct 
of higher concentrations of cyanide on the photosynthesis of /Scenedesmus 
Dl is shown by table 12. VI. Low concentrations of HCN (e. 5 X 10*“^ 


Table 12. VI 

Inhebition of Photosynthesis by HCN in Scenedesmtjs Species Dl 
(after Gafpeoh) 


[HCNl m./l. 

2X10-6 

1X10-^ 

5X10”* 

1 X 10-3 

3.3X10-3 

1X10-2 

Inhibition at: 
5000 lux 

0 

0 

-38% 

-50% 

-83% 

-94% 

400 lux 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 


m./l.), which have no effect on photosynthesis in Scenedesrri'us Dl at 
SDOO or even 10,000 lux, will cause an inhibition if the light intensity is 
increased still further, approaching the ‘'saturating’^ value (which lies 
at about 30,000 lux). 

Kakamura (1938), who believed that catalase plays an important 
part in photosynthesis (c/. page 284), refused to admit the existence of 
plants whose photosynthesis is resistant to cyanide (since catalase is 
invariahly inhibited by this poison) . He suggested that the results of 
Gaffron on Scenedesmus Dl (and implicitly — also those of van der Paauw 
on Hormidium) should be attributed to experimental errors (for example, 
a rapid decomposition of the cyanide). In support of this criticism, he 
quoted his own results with Scenedesmus nanus. However, table 12. V 
reveals such wide variations in the cyanide sensitivity of different algae; 
that conclusions by analogy, not only from species to species, hut even 
from strain to strain, are unconvincing, and we see no reason to doubt 
Gaffron’s results more than any others. As a matter of fact, we have 
even used these results in chapter 11 (page 286) as a decisive argument 
against the hypothesis that hydrogen peroxide is an intermediate in 
photosynthesis. 

Differences in absolute and relative sensitivity to cyanide of photo- 
synthesis and respiration in different plants can be caused either hy 
qualitative factors — as variations in the chemical structure of the relevant 
enzymes — or by differences in the available quantities of otherwise iden- 
tical enzymes. Although the second explanation seems to be more plan- 
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sible, it faces certain difficulties. If the cyanide-affected enzyme were 
the one which linaits the rate of photosynthesis under ordinary conditions, 
(i. e. in strong light and in the presence of abundant carbon dioidde but 
in the absence of inhibitors), differences in the available quantity of this 
enzyme could not explain why a hundred or a thousand tim^ more 
cyanide is required to produce a certain proportional inhibition in 
Hormidizim than is necessary to bring about the same results in Seem- 
desmus. Since the cyanide is always added in a large excess compared 
with the enzyme, a certain added concentration, should alwa^^ 

deactivate the same fraction of the enzyme, regardless of the absolute 
concentration of the latter: 

(12.2) . g i nhibityl ^ Jg- K CHCN3b 

"free 

where K is the dissociation constant of the enzyme— inhibitor complex. 

If we want to explain the different response of different si>ecies to 
cyanide hy differences in enzyme concentration, tee mud asMime that the 
cyanide-sensitive enzyme is not respcnsihle for rede lirmtcdion under crrdiiwry 
conditioner but becomes limiting when its active concentration is reduced 
by poisoning. If we assume, for example, that both Hcrmidinm and 
ScenedesmzLS contain the cyanide-sensitive enzyme in excess of the 
maximum requirement of photosynthesis, but that this excess is larger in 
the second organism, then we can understand why a larger fraction of 
this enzyme can be inactivated by cyanide in the second specie before 
the rate of photosynthesis becomes affected hy its deficiency. 

This point of view has been stressed by Franck (c/., for example, 
Franck, French, and Puck 1941). Its importance for the understanding 
of the effects of inhibitors in all complex biochemical processes, is obvious. 
In the case of photosynthesis, this explanation is supported by inde- 
pendent considerations of Weller and Franck (1941), based on experi- 
ments in dashing light. These observations confirmed that the catalytic 
reaction which limits the rate of photosynthesis in strong light in absence 
of inhibitors is not sensitive to cyanide, and that the source of cyanide 
sensitivity of the photosynthetic process as a whole is the inhibition of 
an ordinarily nonlimiting catalytic process, more specifically, of the 
formation of the acceptor-carbon dioxide complex, {CO 2 }. 

The complete argument will be presented in volume II, chapter 34, 
dealing with phenomena in flashing light. The basic fact (discov^ered by 
Emerson and Arnold in 1932) is that cyanide does not affect the oxygen 
yield per light flash, provided the dark intervals between the flashes are 
sufficiently long. Two interpretations of this fact will be discussed in 
chapter 34 ; and it will be showui that the shape of the curves represent- 
ing the yield per flash as a function of the length of the dark interval 
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with and without cyanide clearly fawors the interpretation of Weller 
and Tranck (further confirmed by experiments of Rieke and Gaffron 
1943) according to which a full yield can be obtained wheneTer the dark 
intervals are long enough to allow the photosynthetic mechanism to be 
‘'recharged^’ with a new quantity of carbon dioxide. This recharging 
involves a reaction which was not rate limiting in the absence of the 
poison, but became limiting when inhibited by cyanide. The suggestion 
that this reaction is the primary fixation, of carbon dioxide is supported 
by the experiments of Ruben, Kamen, and Hassid (1940) on the eifect 
of cyanide on the reversible fixation of radioactive carbon dioxide in the 
dark (c/. page 203) and the observation of Aufdemgarten (1939) that the 
‘^pickup” of carbon dioxide by leaves in the dark after intense photo- 
synthesis also is slowed down by m./L of cyanide, from the usual 
20-30 seconds to two or three minutes (cf. page 207). Thus, the as- 
sumption that the cyanide-sensitive component of the photosynthetic 
apparatus is the carboxylating enzyme Ea (Franck^s '^catalyst is 
well supported by circumstancial evidence. 

The conclusion we derive from this discussion is that differences in 
the cyanide sensitivity of photosynthesis in different species can be 
attributed to variations in the content of an eiuzyme which is not rate 
limiting under ordinary conditions, but becomes limiting when a large 
fraction of it is inhibited by cyanide. In the case of respiration, the 
explanation may be similar; but certain observations (see below) make 
it probable that this process can proceed through difierent enzymatic 
channels, some less sensitive to cyanide than others; and this also may 
explain — at least in part — variations in the over-all sensitivity of 
respiration to cyanide in different species. 

We now return to the alleged existence of cyanide-resistant residual 
photosynthesis which, according to Warburg and van der Paauw, is just 
sufl&eient to compensate for respiration. It is known (c/., for example, 
the review of Commoner 1940) that many cells possess beside the main, 
cyanide-sensitive respiration, a cyanide-insensitive respiration of com- 
paratively minor importance. In Chlorella, the additional respiration, 
caused by glucose feeding, proves to be much more sensitive to cyanide 
than normal respiration (G^n6vois 1927, Emerson 1937). This points 
to the existence of two alternative enzymatic channels of respiration . 
Oaffron suggested that a similar situation may exist also in photo- 
synthesis. From this point of view, the coincidence between the extent 
of cyaaide-resistant photosynthesis and that of respiration must be 
fortuitous. However, another hypothesis is possible, which would make 
this coincidence significant. This hypothesis suggests that a certain 
fraction of photosynthesis is insensitive to cyanide because it uses a 
different substrate — namely, unfinished products of respiration (rather than 
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free carbon dioxide) — and not because it proceeds tbrougli a deferent 
enzymatic channel. It was stated above that tlie cyanide^native 
stage in photosynthesis is the formation of the complex, f CD4 j probably 
by carboxylation of an organic acceptor. On the other hand, it is known 
(page 222) that carbon dioxide evolution in respiration occniB by 
decarboxylation of organic acids. If these adds cotdd be uiiiized in 
'photosynthesis before they are decarbsxylcded, the eyanidesensitim stage 
could be avoided. 

The problem of the cyanide-insensitive ‘^r^duaJ’’ photc^ynthrais 
certainly requires more expeiimental study; but if the results of Warfourg 
and van der Paauw" were to be confirmed, this would throw new light 
on the internal relationship between respiration and photosynthesis, by 
showing that respiration products may become available for photo- 
synthesis before they assume the form of free carbon dioxide. 

This interpretation of the cyanide-resistant residual photosynthesis 
leads to a simple explanation of the discrepancy between the r^ults 
obtained with Chlorella and iStichococcnts on the one hand, and Hormidium 
and Scermdesmus on the other. Since the respiration of the last two 
algae is more sensitive to cyanide than is their photosynthesis, no cyanide- 
resistant photosynthesis can be expected in them — and none was found. 

Another disagreement between Warburg and van der Paauw remains to be clarified, 
namely, the assertion of the latter that cyanide poisoning is almost equally efficient in 
weak as in strong light. The shai>e of poisoning curves, given by van der Paauw for 
Stichococcus in weak light, is peculiar: They show an inhibition of 50% at 5 X 10""^ 
m./l. HCN, followed by a renewed increase in rate at the higher concentrations of the 
inhibitor until, at 5 X 10“’ m./l. HCN, the rate surpjasses its normal value. Ko stimu- 
lation of photosynthesis by high cyanide concentrations hajs ever been observed by 
other investigators ; and the reliability of van der Paauw’s curve seems doubtful. 

Since cyanide is poisonous to many (although not all) catalysts 
containing a heavy metal, and several such catalysts are probably 
involved in photosynthesis, there is no reason to assume that the car- 
boxylating enzyme, is the onl^ cyanide-sensitive component of the 
photosynthetic apparatus. The ‘^catalase'’ or ‘Me oxidase which 
catalyzes the evolution of oxygen in photosynthesis should, too, be 
subject to cyanide poisoning. (It was mentioned in chapter 11 that the 
sensitivity of photosynthesis to cyanide was the first argument in favor 
of the interpretation of the “Blackman reaction’’ as the decompcwsition 
of a peroxide by the action of catalase ; but we have also seen, on page 
286, that this argument was reversed by Gaff r on when he found an 
organism in which a complete suppression of catalatic activity by cyanide 
could be achieved without inhibiting photosynthesis.) .Apparently, the 
effect of cyanide on the oxygen-liberating enzyme (or enzymes) remains 
hidden, because the “preparatory” enzyme, Ea, less abundant than 
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the finishing’’ enzymes, Ec and Eo, so that its inactiTation reduces the 
rate of the OFer-all reaction before other cyanide effects become apparent. 
We shall see in volume II, chapter 33, that inactivation of the enzyme, 
Eo, may be responsible for most of the induction phenomena; therefore 
cyanide effects observed during the induction period are likely to be due 
to the poisoning of this enzyme. 

2. Effect of Cyanide on Hydrogen-Adapted Algae 

The hydrogen-adapted algae, whose metabolism was described in 
chapter 6, provide an illustration of the fact that several partial processes 
can be affected by the same inhibitor. According to Gaffron (1944^), the 
two cyanide-sensitive processes are adaptation (the process by which the 
hydrogenase system becomes activated ” during anaerobic incubation) 
and carhoxylation (which was held to be mainly ox exclusively responsible 
for the cyanide sensitivity under ordinary conditions) . 

Cyanide is a highly specific poison for the '^adaptation reaction.’’ A 
concentration of 1 X 10“'* m./l. HCIST, which only slightly reduces the 
rate of normal photosynthesis or respiration in Ecenedesmus D1 (c/. 
Table 12.Y) completely prevents its adaptation to hydrogen. The same 
amount, added ajter adaptation, has no immediate effect on the rate of 
hydrogen consumption. Larger concentrations affect it in the same way 
as normal photosynthesis, L e., probably through the inactivation of the 
carboxylating enzyme, Ea.. Cyanide accelerates de-adaptation , probably 
by the following indirect mechanism: The adapted state is maintained 
by continuous '^re-adaptation” of oxidized hydrogenase molecules; in the 
presence of cyanide, this re-adaptation is blocked, and the enzymatic 
system gradually slides back into the "oxidized” state. 

The oxyhydrogen reaction^ too, is affected by cyanide, but much less 
strongly than is the chemosynthetic’^ reduction of carbon dioxide which 
may be coupled with it. This, too, agrees with the hypothesis that 
cyanide affects primarily the enzyme, £^a, which catalyzes the fixation 
of carbon dioxide preliminary to its reduction (by photosynthesis or by 
chemosynthesis) . 

According to Eieke and Gaffron (1943), the effect of cyanide on the 
photoreduction of adapted algae in flashing light is the same as in ordinary 
photosynthesis, a result which also is in agreement with Tranck’s hy- 
pothesis. The identity of cyanide effects in photosynthesis {with 
evolution of oxygen) and photoreduction (which proceeds without this 
evolution) provides the best proof that the oxygen-liberating enzyme is 
not responsible for the cyanide inhibition. 

The effect of cyanide on the Jiuorescence of chlorophyll in vivo wa.s studied by 
Tautsky and Hirsch (1937), Wassink, Yermeulen, Reman, and Katz (1938), Wassink 
and Elatz (1939), and Franck, French, and Puck (1941). It will be dealt with in volume 
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II, chapter 24. Tke effect of cyaaide on pJuAosynihmis infiMking UgM will t>e 
in more detail in chapter M (Vol. 11); the influence of cyanide o>u pkMmxidtMiMm (Myera 
and Burr 1940) will he mentioued oa page 536, and the effect of tkk on 

discussed earlier in the present chapter, will be considered again in chapter 

3. InHbitioii by Hydrojcylamime 

Hydroxylamine (NH 2 OH) is an even stronger poison for photo- 
synthesis than is cyanide, as first shown by Shibata and Yaknshiji (1933), 
who found that 2.2 X 10“^ m./l. I^HaOH-HCl snppr^®^ all photo- 
synthesis in Chlorella ellipsoidea (in strong light and in the pr«ien<« of 
abundant carbon dioxide), leading r^piration unaffected. Similar rrenlte 
were obtained by [N'akamura (1938), who found a 95% inhibition of pho- 
tosynthesis by 1 X 10"^ m./l. NH 2 OH (of. Table ll.II). The elaim of 
Shibata and YakusMji that the effect of hydroxylancdne prov« the role 
played in photosynthesis by catalase (cf. Chapter 11, p^e ^4) cannot 
he accepted as valid. In the Jirst places even if the poisoning were due 
to catalase, the effect could be an indirect one (as was on(^ suggested by 
Gaffron for cyanide) : the presence of hydroxylamine conM allow hydrogen 
peroxide, produced by respiration, and normally destroyed by Catalan, 
to accumulate until it d^troys one of the photosynthetic ernsym^ 
In the secend place, it is not true that hydroxylamine inhibits only catalase 
and no other enzymes. The work of Gaffron, which was discu^ed in 
chapter 11, and which showed that, in some algae, catalase can be com- 
pletely inhibited without a decline of photosynthesis, proves con\diicingly 
that the effect of hydroxylamine on photosynthesis is caused by the 
poisoning of another enzyme, and not of catalase. This hydroxylamine- 
sensitive enzyme may bear a certain similarity to catalase in that its 
function, too, is to assist in the liberation of oxygen. This is indicated by 
experiments on the effect of hydroxylamine on the metabolism of hydro- 
gen-adapted algae (e. p., Scetiedesmus Dl). Xbe photoreduction of car- 
bon dioxide by these algae is much less sensitive to hydroxylamine than 
is the normal photosynthesis of the same species. While the latter is 
inhibited completely by 5 X 10"^ m./I. NH 2 OH, the reaction with 
hydrogen is reduced by less than 59%, even in a 3 X 10“^ molar solution. 
The reduction of carbon dioxide by bacteria (with hydrogen or hydrogen 
sulfide as reductants) is also comparatively indifferent to hydroxylamine. 
According to chapters 6 and 7, these processes share with ordinary 
photosynthesis a common (or similar) primary photochemical process 
which leads to the formation of a “primary oxidation product, {OHl 
or Z. They differ, however, in the fate of this primary oxidation product 
— which is decomposed with the liberation of oxygen in normal photo- 
synthesis, but is reduced by hydrogen, hydrogen sulfide, or other re- 
duetants, in the photoreduction of bacteria and adapted algae. The 
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comparative indifference of the last-named process to hydxoxylamine 
clearly indicates that the hydroxf/lamine-sensitive enzyme 'partici'poies 
erdy in the oxygen-liberating stage oj ‘photosynthesis, 

Weller and Franck (1941) measured the hydroxylamine inhibition of 
photosynthesis of Chlorella in continuous light of varying intensity. 
Figure 28 shows the unexi>ected result: The inhibition was found to be 



Fig. 28 . — Continuous light saturation curves of 
ChZcreUa with and without hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(after Weller and Franck 1941). o: not inhibited; •: 
inhibited by 2.5 X m.A of NHsO-HCl. 

independent of light intensity^ and thus similar to the effect of narcotics 
{cj, page 320 et seq.) rather than to that of typical ‘ 'enzyme poisons,^^ 
This confronted one with the alternatives: either to consider hydroxyl- 
amine as a ‘'narcotic/’ thus renouncing the simple interpretation of its 
ineffectiveness in photoreduction, or to find an explanation of the way 
in which an enzyme poison can affect photosynthesis in wenk light. 
Weller and Franck (1941) suggested that such an explanation is possible 
if one assumes that the available quantity of the hydroxylamine-sensitive 
enzyme is proportional to the intensity of illtiminntion. In other words, 
this enzyme must be continuously produced (or activated) by light, and 
inactivated by a dark reaction, so that its stationary concentration is 
proportional to the intensity of illumination. This assumption is made 
less arbitrary by the fact that Gaffron had previously arrived at the 
same conclusion while attempting to explain the induction phenomena 
(c/. Vol. II, Chapter 33). 

We thus assume, with Weller and Franck, that, in the presence of 
hydroxylamine, the rate-limiting catalyst is not the one which causes 
light saturation in nonpoisoned cells ('‘catalyst B” in Franck’s theory), 
and not the one which limits the over-all reaction in the presence of 
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cyaaide (the carboxylase/’ Ea), but the oxygen-liberatiiig enayme 
(Ec or Eo); and that the limitation imposed on the oYer-ali proems by 
the inactivation of this enzyme is lower the weaker the illumiiiatioii, thus 
leading to the same relative inhibition of phot<»yiitIiesis in strong and 
in weak light. According to this concept, the effect of hydro xylamine is 
an indefinite extension of the state which usually prevails only during the 
short induction period” {%. e., in the first 2-5 minute of illunoinaticm). 

Weller and Franck found that hydroxylamine reduce the oxygen 
yield per flash in flashing light in a constant proportion, independently 
of length of the dark intervals between flashes (while cyanide eauseas a 
characteristic change in the shape of the flash yield vs. dark interval curve; 
cf. p. 307 and 'Vol. II, Chapter 34). This observation is in agreement with 
the assumption that these poisons act on two different enzymes- 

It was mentioned above that the hydrogen-adapted aJgae are com- 
paratively insensitive to hydroxylamine. The capacity for edapiaiiem is 
reduced by hydroxylamine to the same extent as normal photosymth^is; 
but if hydroxylamine is added after adaptation, it has only a very slight 
effect not only on photoreduction, but also on the oxyhydrogen reaction 
(and a somewhat stronger one on the coupled reduction of carbon dioxide). 
The most striking effect of larger quantities of hydroxylamine is the 
prevention of de-adaptation. As shown by figure 29, m./l. NHsOH 

prevents photochemical de-adaptation even at 6000 lux. 



PiG. 29. — Protection of the hydrogen-adapted state in Scenedesmus by hydrojcjl- 
a,mine against re-adaptation by strong light (6309 lux) (after Gaffron 1042) . Curve I : 
no inhibitor. Curve II: 1 X mYl. N'HaOH-HCl. 

According to Gaflron (1942, 1944), the effects of hydroxylamine on 
adapted algae can best be understood if one assumes that this poison 
affects both reactions w'hich lead from the primary oxidation product to 
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oxygen (c/. Scheme 6.1). Apparently, the more sensitive of these 
two reactions is the evolution of oxygen from the intermediate { O 2 } ; 
this is why ordinary photosynthesis is inhibited by very small quantities 
of hydroxylamine. Larger quantities, however, also inhibit the reaction 
by which the intermediate { O 2 } is formed from the primary oxidation 
products, {OH} or Z. This explains the protection of the adapted state 
by hydroxylamine: in the presence of a sufldcient quantity of this poison, 
the primary oxidation products, which are not transformed by the 
hydrogenase system, are prevented from being converted into the 
‘^de-adapting’’ oxidants, {Oa}, and instead disappear harmlessly, prob- 
ably by back reactions with the primary reduction products, {H} or HX. 

The comparatively high concentrations of hydroxylamine used in 
some of Gaffron^s experiments made it possible that certain of the 
observed affects could be due to compound formation with the carbonyl 
groups in the metabolites, rather than to enzyme poisoning. However, 
Gaffron (1944^) found that all effects caused by hydroxylamine can also 
be obtained by means of comparatively small quantities of o-phenanthro- 
line or pMMocol (2-Me-3-hydroxy-l ,4-naphthaquinone) , which have no 
aflS.nity for carbonyl groups; they are thus probably all due to specific 
interactions with photosynthetic enzymes. Phthiocol is a compound 
related to vitamin K, known to be present in green plants. 

Experiments with o-phenanthroline, as well as with phthiocol, have 
confirmed an interesting observation (made earlier with hydroxylamine, 
hut considered uncertain because of the high concentration of the poison 
which had to he used), that the rate of photoreduction in Bcenedesmus 
can be reduced by these poisons to one-half its usual value, but not any 
further (Gaffron 1944^), The quotient AH 2 /ACO 2 remains equal to 2, so 
that the over-all process still is that represented by equation (6.6), but 
its quantum yield is only 1/16 (if the normal value was 1/8). Thus, 
poisons of this type either block only one of two equally efficient channels 
of photoreduction, or, more probably, block the normal path completely, 
but leave open an alternative path which is half as efficient as the one 
normally used. Gaffron suggested that this alternative mechanism may 
be related to the mechanism of chemosyn thesis in the same algae. It 
was stated in chapter 9 (page 239) that the properties of hydrogen- 
adapted algae indicate their capacity to use oxygen instead of the primary 
photochemical oxidation product (Z or {OH}), and hydrogen instead of 
the primary reduction product (HXor {Hj ). Chemosynthesis of hydro- 
gen bacteria was attributed on page 236 to a coupled reaction of hydrogen 
with oxygen and carbon dioxide, which may be formulated as follows by 
combining equations (6.11a) and (6.12): 




HsAh 




+ 2 {O 2 }' 

4- {CO 2 } - 


(12.3) 


4 H 2 O -f 4 Ah 
{CHjO} -f HaO -h 2 Ah 
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Here, {O 2 }' is tke primary oxygen-acceptor campouiKi of the oxidase 
system, and H^Ah the primary liydr<)gen-a<xjeptor componiKi of the 
hydrogenase system. 

If we replace in. the first of the two coupled reactions, 4 H»Ah by 
S HX, and 2 {O 2 )' by S Z, and assume that two quanta are required 
usual) for the production of the pair HX and Z (whetlier by a two-step 
photochemical transfer, or by a one-step transfer followed by ^teneigy 
dismutation,'* is irrelevant), we obtain the following reaction system: 

(12.4a) 8X 4 - > 8 HX -+ 8 Z 

n2 4b^ rSHX -f-SZ )^8Z4-8HX 

^ ^ 1 2 HtAn 4- { COt} ^ {CH*0 l-f HtO -f 2 Ah 

This is the suggested mechanism of photoreduction of phthiorol- (or 
phenanthroline-) poisoned algae. It requires quanta, instead of the 
S which are sufficient for the normal mechanism of photoreduction : 

(12.5a) 4 X -f- 4 HZ ■- ^^ - > 4HX -f- 4; Z 

(12.5b) 4 HX -f {CO,} i- {CHsO} 4- EW) 4- 4 X 

(12.5c) 4 Z 4- 2 HaAs > 4 HZ 4 2 Ah 

This explanation implies that the poisons under consideration in- 
hibit reaction (12.5c). It was suggested before that hydroxylamine 

affects, in the first place, the reaction {O 2 } > O 2 (thus preventing 

the liberation of oxygen), and, in larger quantities, also the reaction 

2 Z -f {H 2 O} >2 HZ 4 - i { 02 }, thus preventing de-adaptation by 

intense light in adapted algae. We have now to postulate a third effect 
of the same poison, an inhibition of reaction (12.5c). However, this 
third effect may be related to the second one, since both can be caused 
by an association of the poison with the substrate Z, or with, a catalyst 
which brings about a preliminary transformation of this substrate, and 
without which the latter undergoes immediate recombination (as in 
11.4b). We may recall in this connection a previous discussion of the 
probable necessity of stabilizing, in photosynthesis, both the primary 
reduction product (by means of catalyst Eb) and the primary oxidation 
product (either by the same or by another catalyst). 

4. Hydrogen Sulfide and Other Inorganic Poisons 

(a) Hydrogen Sulfide 

This compound is a poison for most, if not all, enzymes containing a 
heavy metal. Its effect on photosynthesis, discovered by Negelein 
(1025), is even stronger than that of cyanide. A concentration of 10“ ® 
m./l. of hydrogen sulfide reduces the photosynthesis of Chlorella (in 
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strong light) by 12%, and of lO”® m./l. by 72%; 10“^ m./l. causes a 
complete stoppage of oxygen production. The respiration of Chlorella 
is stifntdaUd by a concentration of 10~^ m./l. II 2 S (oxygen consumption 
is increased by a factor of 1.8; whereas the respiration of yeast is com- 
pletely suppressed by the same sulfide concentration). These results 
are closely parallel to those obtained by Warburg with hydrocyanic acid. 
Nakamura (1938) pointed out the analogy between the effects of hydrogen 
sulfide on photosynthesis and on catalase activity (c/. Table 11. II). It 
is plausible that the HsS-sensitive factor in photosynthesis is the oxygen- 
liberating enzymatic system, since plants which do not liberate oxygen 
in light (sulfur bacteria, HaS-adapted algae) are not only uninhibited by 
hydrogen sulfide, hut even utilize this compound as an oxidation sub- 
strate, as described in chapters 5 and 6. If this interpretation is correct, 
experiments made with hydroxylamine should be repeated with hydrogen 
sulfide. 

(b) Carbon Monoxide 

Padoa and Vita (1929) observed a partial or complete inhibition by 
carbon monoxide of photosynthesis in Plantago nfiajor and in the aquatic 
plants, Lemna minor and Elodea canadensis; their respiration was stimu- 
lated rather than inhibited. These authors assumed that carbon mon- 
oxide is absorbed by chlorophyll in the same way as by hemoglobin. 
Later (1932), they described reversible changes in the absorption spectra 
of chlorophyll solutions in benzene, caused by saturation with carbon 
monoxide, and considered these results as proofs of the existence of a 
labile addition compound of chlorophyll and carbon monoxide. How- 
ever, their photometric curves are not convincing {cf. Yol. II, Chapter 
21); and in the opinion of Gaffron (1935), their data on the inhibition 
of photosynthesis by carbon monoxide also are unreliable . 

Gaffron has investigated the effect of this gas on different algae {e. g., 
Fhormidium tenne), and found that carbon monoxide has no effect or 
only a very slight effect on ordinary photosynthesis. On the other 
hand, he found strong carbon monoxide effects — ranging from a reversible 
stoppage of gas exchange to an irreversible injury — when this gas was 
allowed to act on certain algae after a period of anaerobic incubation. 
As described in chapter 6, Gaffron later (1942) found that this incubation 
caused the transition from ordinary photosynthesis to ‘‘ photoreduction 
involving molecular hydrogen or intercellular hydrogen donors. Gaffron 
suggested, therefore, that carbon monoxide (in concentrations of the 
order of 20%) is a specific inhibitor of the hydrogenase (whose activation 
is responsible for the oxidation-reduction processes in adapted algae), 
and does not interfere with the enzymatic system of normal photo- 
synthesis. By inhibiting hydrogen absorption and not interfering with 
photosynthesis, carbon monoxide prevents the adaptation and accelerates 
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the de-adaptation of Scmedesmus, An inhdbition of hydrogenase by 
carbon monoxide also was found by other iii\restigators, e. 0 ., in experi- 
ments with Azoiohacter. 

(c) Sulfur Dioside, and Niirotis Oxides 

The poisoning of the photosynthetic apparatus by stilfur dioxide and 
by the oxides of nitrogen was investigated by Noack and coworkers from 
a point of view somewhat different from that adopted in the invesligataons 
discussed so far. iNfoack (1925) started his research with the concept 
that the iron contained in the ehloroplasts plays a catalytic part in 
photosynthesis — not (or not only) the smaJl part of it wMcli is eontained 
in organic complexes, but also that larger part which giv^ the hema- 
toxylin color test and is therefore present in the form of noncomplex 
organic or inorganic salts (c/. Chapter 14, page 376). A ^cond assump- 
tion of Noack was the hypothesis (c/. Chapter 19, part A) that, when 
photosynthesis is inhibited, the light energy absorbed by ehlorophyli is 
diverted towards destructive photodynamic^’ reactions which oxidise 
and destroy both the protoplasm and the pigment. Starting from the^ 
two concepts, Noack set out to study the destructive effect on plant 
cells and pigments of reagents known to react with noncomplex iron. 
The effect of sulfnrous and nitrous gas^ on vegetation is wdl known, 
and it is also known that the assimilating tissue are the first to be 
damaged. Noack found that, by proper caution (e. 0 ., in experiments 
with the water moss Fordiinalis^ by using a 5 X 10 ~^% solution of so- 
dium bisulfate), the damage caused by sulfur dioxide can he restricted 
to the ehloroplasts without affecting the protoplasm. The mo® was 
treated with the bisulfate solution in the dark^ then washed and illumi- 
nated. It showed a gradual deterioration of photosynthetic efSciency; 
after 24 hours of illumination, oxygen evolution was replaced by oxygen 
consumption, and the ehloroplasts began to show decoloration, which 
Noack attributed to a ‘^photodynamic'’ oxidation. 

In a subsequent investigation by Wehner (1928), similar treatments 
by nitrous, snlfurous and hydrochloric acid gases, and ammonia, were 
applied not only to FontinaliSj but also to whole land plants (clover) 
and detached leaves (tobacco and spinach). A treatment with sulfur 
dioxide or nitrogen oxides in the dark made all these plants liable to 
phot oxidation, even though the poison was washed out before illumi- 
nation. Hydrogen chloride acted less strongly, while ammonia showed 
no effect at all (that is, its damaging influence was not enhanced by 
subsequent illumination). Very small quantities of sulfur dioxide and 
of nitrogen oxides acted as stimulants. 

Since Noack ascribed the effect of all these poisons to the binding of 
iron, Wehner attempted to ‘^cure” the poisoned plants by the adminis- 
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tration of iron salts. He claimed some success: for example, immersing 
Fontinalis into a 5 X 10"^% ferrous ammonium citrate solution (after tMs 
water moss was poisoned by fuming nitric acid) produced an increase in 
photosynthesis from 35 to 51% of the normal rate. Poisoning by 
pbenylurethane (which, according to Noaek, also promotes photoxida- 
tion) was not relieved by iron salts. 

In another paper (1930), Noaek attempted to support Ms theory by 
experiments of a different kind: he tried to show that sulfur dioxide and 
the nitrogen oxides actually affect the state of the iron in the chloroplasts. 
These experiments (which will be described in Chapter 14) showed that 
the percentage of water-soluble iron in the leaves is increased from 6 to 
12% by the action of sulfur dioxide. Potassium cyanide caused an 
increase to 10%, and potassium thiocyanide (according to Noaek this 
compound, too, is a specific poison for photosynthesis) to 12.6%. 

Noack saw in these experiments the confirmation of his theory that 
simple iron compounds, rather than hemoprotein complexes, serve as 
catalysts in photosynthesis. In this extreme form, Noack’s hypothesis 
certainly is incorrect, since true enzymes undoubtedly play an important 
part in photosynthesis (the phenomena of reversible poisoning — e. g,, 
by cyanide or dinitrophenol— clearly indicate the participation of such 
enzymes). Another and still open question is whether, in dddition to 
true enzymes^ simple organic or inorganic iron salts also play a catalytic 
part in photosynthesis. 

(d) Hydrogen Peroxide and Sodium Azide 

The effect of hydrogen g>ercxide was described in chapter 11. It can 
be observed only when catalase is inhibited, as by cyanide (which can 
be achieved in some strains of Scenedeemus without a simultaneous 
inhibition of photosynthesis). It was stated on page 286 that the 
peroxide-sensitive part of the photosynthetic apparatus is probably the 
oxygen-liberating enzyme. The mhibition may be due either to oxida^ 
lions brought about by the high oxidation potential of the peroxide (qf. 
page 283) or, as suggested by Gaffron, to coTriflex formation with the 
affected enzyme (in competition with the normal substrate, but without 
catalytic decomposition, in the same way as this was observed in the 
inhibition of catalase by ethyl peroxide). 

Sodinm azide also inhibits photosynthesis, even in algae which are 
insensitive to cyanide (Gaffron 1944). 

5. lodoacetyl and Other Organic Poisons 

Kohn (1935) found that the iodoacetyl radical is a specific poison for 
photosynthesis in Chlorella pyreneidosa. He used iodoacetic acid, 
(ICH 2 COOH), or its amine, (ICH 2 COOHH 2 ). The action was slow 
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(complete inhibition required one or two hours). The free acid acted 
particularly slowly in aJkaJine buffers and ^mewliat more rapidly in 
acid solution (because of the greater ease with which neutral molecmte^ 
which are present at the lower pH, can penetrate throiigh ceil mem- 
branes). The amine, which does not diss'ociate, acts with the same 
Telocity in acid and in alkaline solutions. Its inhibiting effect become 
manifest in concentrations from 10“^ m./l. upwards; coneentratiom 
below 10""® m./l. may cause a slight stimulation. A concentration of 
m./l. of the amine is sufficient for an alm<«t complete suppr^mon 
of photosynthesis. Respiration is inhibited only abowe 10~® m./l. 
Inhibition is more complete in saturating than in half -saturating’^ light. 
This characterizes iodoacetyl as an ^^enEjnme poison/’ amilar to cyanide, 
rather than as a narcotic. Kohn pointed out that iodoacetyl has no 
tendency to form complexes with heavy metals, so that it should affect 
other enzymes than those inhibited by cyanide. He suggested an effect 
on siilfhydryl groups (with which iodoacetyl is known to react irre- 
versibly). However, according to Nakamura (Table 11. 1), iodoacetyl is 
also a strong inhibitor of catalase, which is a hemoproteid. Obviously, an 
enzyme molecule may contain more than one grouping wiic»e transfor- 
mation can cause an inactivation of the molecule as a whole. 

Dinitrcphenol affects strongly both photosynthesfe and photoreduo 
tion; it has no specific effect on the adaptation reaction. Gaffron (1942) 
found that dinitrophenol also inhibits hydrogen fermerUaUon in the dark, 
but does not affect hydrogen evolution in light (or even stimulates it), 
which proves that the latter process is independent of an enz 3 mQe which 
takes part in hydrogen production in the dark (c/. page 143). Dinitro- 
phenol has no affinity for heavy metals and is therefore supposed to 
act on enzymatically active proteins. Apparently, it affects photo- 
synthesis by inhibiting the transfer of hydrogen from an intermediary 
reduction product to carbon dioxide, since this stage is common to both 
photosynthesis and photoreduction. (Catalytically active proteins may 
be used to transfer hydrogen atoms, while heavy metal complexes transfer 
electrons,) However, the influence of dinitrophenol on hydrogen fermen- 
tation requires an independent explanation. 

Since dinitrophenol inhibits both photosynthesis and photoreduction, 
it leaves the photochemical hydrogen liberation as the only light reaction 
in adapted algae. The apparent stimulation of this reaction by dinitro- 
phenol may he due to the prevention of losses usually caused by the 
reaction of hydrogen with carbon dioxide (formed by fermentation, and 
not absorbed rapidly enough by alkali). 

Q-Phenanthroline and phthiocol were found by Gaffron (1944) to 
produce in Scenedesmics effects very similar to those of hydroxylamine — 
including inhibition of photosynthesis in small concentrations and of de- 
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adaptation in somewliat larger quantities, and reduction of tke quantum 
yield of photoreduction -with hydrogen by a factor of 1/2 (c/. p. 314). 

Green, McCarthy, and King (1939) investigated the effect on the 
metabolism of Chlorella of poisons which are Imown to affect specifi- 
cally the catalytic activity of enzymes containing copper, e. gr., thionreuy 
cdlylfMourea, 8 -hydroxy quirioline and sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate, and 
found that ail of them inhibit both photosynthesis and respiration of 
this organism. 

B. ISTarcotics* 

It was stated on page 300 that narcotization is a capillary phenomenon 
— blocking of “ active surfaces by surface-active compounds. A relation 
between narcotization and surface activity was noted by Traube forty 
years ago: he found that, in homologous series of organic compounds, 
the efficiency of narcotization increases with the length of the carbon 
chain, and thus parallels surface activity. 

Narcotic poisoning is, in general, less specific than enzymatic poi- 
soning, both in regard to the molecular structure of the poison and to 
the constitution of the catalytic systems affected by it. However, the 
field of narcotization is wide and also includes the action of such powerful 
poisons or stimulants as morphine, strychnine and quinine, whose effect 
on biocatalytical processes is more likely to be due to specific interactions 
with definite catalysts, than to an indiscriminate surface-blocking action. 

True narcotization of animals is characterized by reversibility. How- 
ever, large quantities of narcotics, or a prolonged exposure to any one of 
them, usually cause irreparable damage or even death. Many substances 
which have a narcotic effect on higher animals also inhibit photosynthesis 
in plants; in this case, too, the initially reversible inhibition can lead to 
an irreversible injury, if exposure lasts too long. Overdosage, as well as 
differences in the sensitivity of different species (and perhaps even indi- 
viduals), have caused a considerable confusion in this field of study. 

The narcotization of photosynthesis by chlorojorm was discovered by 
Bernard in 1878. He found that photosynthesis is reversibly inhibited by 
chloroform even before the latter affects respiration. On the other 
hand, Schwartz (1881) found that the suppression of photosynthesis by 
ether is associated with irreversible destruction of the tissue. Bonnier and 
Mangin (1886) contradicted Schwartz and stated that, when used 
carefully, ether as well as chloroform, causes only a reversible inhibition 
of photosynthesis; similar results were obtained by Ewart in experiments 
on the effect of ether on different mosses (1896) and of chloroform on 
Elodea (1898). He found that even a short exposure of mosses to high 
concentrations of narcotics leads to death, but that, if low concentrations 

* Bibliography, page 325. 
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are used, the inhibition of photos3Tathesis is reversible. EZnj (1S97) 
went to another extreme, and asserted that even plants which are aioacBt 
dead from chloroform poisoning continne to liberate oxygen; hut Ms 
experiments were sharply criticized hy Ewart (1898). Kegel and 

von Kdrosy (1914) made quantitative studio of the nareotimtion of 
water plants, using the bubble counting method (c/. Vol. II, Chapter 25). 
This work was analyz^ed by Schmucker (1928), who str^^d the errors 
to which bubble counting — which is never very reliable — can lead in 
presence of surface-active substances. Schmucker confirmed the re- 
versibly inhibiting effect of low cancerUratiam of chloroform and ether, 
but attributed to an error the assertion of Kegel that high 
of these narcotics may cause stimulation of phot<»yn thesis. Schmticker’s 
own data (obtained mainly with CoJbomba mroiintana) are given in 
table 12. VII. Irving (Ifill), using excised cherry laurel and barley 

Table 12. VII 

Effect of Naecotics on Cabomba caboianiana 


ChM^Toform: Ko stimulation by low coacentratiom. 

Re&ersible inhibition ty 0.025-0.1% by voL 
(0.0032-0.063 m./l.) 

Injztr^ and death by 0.1% by vol. 

Ether: Weak stimukdion by 0.1% by vol. 

EenerstUe inhibition fcy 0.2-2.5% by vol. 

(0.02-2.4 

Ethanol: Weak stimidaiion by 0.3-1% by vol. 

Reversible inhibition hy 1-3% by vol. (0.17-0.52 m./l.) 


leaves, observed a much higher sensitivity to chloroform than that 
found by Kegel and Schmucker with water plants. In her exi>eriments, 
0.001% by volume of chloroform vapor in the air stream was enough to 
cause a complete stoppage of photosynthesis; a slightly larger concen- 
tration made the injury irreversible- Wallace (1932), also working with 
detached leaves (of Acer Tiegxmdo'), renewed the assertions of Schwartz 
that chloroform and ether always cause an irrev'ersible injury. 

Some observations on the effect of thymol on the photos3'nthesis of 
Chlorella can be found in a paper by Emerson and Arnold (1932). 

Inhibition of photosynthesis b^^ alkaloids (quinine, strychnine, mor- 
phine) w^as observed by Marcacci (1895) and Treboux (1903). Accord- 
ing to Treboiix, complete inhibition is caused by D.15% quinine chloride. 

Warburg, in 1919, introduced pkenylzirethan into the study of photo- 
synthesis. From then on, compounds of this class became favorites in 
all experiments on the narcotization of photosynthesis. The urethans 

0 

1 { 

ethyl esters of alkyl carbamic acids: RiNH — C — OC.Hs. Their 


are 
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surface activity increases regularly with the increase ia size of the radical 
R; and the narcotization eificiency increases parallel with it. According 
to Warburg, the quantities of urethan required to reduce respiration in 
Chlorella are about three times as large as those which cause a similar 
reduction of photosynthesis (qf. Table 12. VIII). 

Table 12.YIII 


Inhibition of Respiration and Photostnthesis in Chlorella bt IJrethans 


o 

RHH — — OCiHsf 
■where R is 

Concentratian, millimoles/liter, required for a 50 %} reduction. 

Of respiratioa 

Of photosynthesis 

Methyl 

1200 

400 

Ethyl 

780 

220 

Propyl 

100 

50 

Isobutyl 

43 

17 

Isoamyl 

32 

12 

Phenyl 

6 

0.5 


Figure 30 shows the effect of increasing quantities of phenylurethan 
on photosynthesis. The respiration of Chlorella is stimulated by phenyl- 
urethan in quantities from 0.001 to 0.025%; it reverts to its normal rate 
at 0.05%, and is inhibited by higher concentrations. Noack (1925) 
found that FontinoMs^ pretreated with urethan, becomes susceptible to 
photoxidation even in the presence of carbon dioxide (c/. page 528). 

According to Warburg (1920) and Wassink, Termeulen, Reman, and 
Katz (1938), urethans inhibit photosynthesis equally efiiciently at all 
irUeTLsities of illumination. This is illustrated by figure 31. The influence 
of urethan is, according to Warburg, also independent of the concen- 
tration of carbon dioxide. 

The inhibition of photosynthesis in weak light shows that urethan 
prevents the transfer of excitation energy from chlorophyll to the reaction 
substrate, thus interfering with the primary photochemical process. It 
can do this either by enveloping chlorophyll molecules (or catalytic 
complexes of which chlorophyll forms a part), or by protecting in a 
similar way the ^‘acceptors on which the substrates are fixed while 
awaiting photochemical transformation. The enhancing effect of urethan 
on chlorophyll in living Chlorella cells (which will he described 

in Vol. II, Chapter 24) shows that urethan does come into contact with 
chlorophyll during the excitation period of the latter. We may assume 
either that urethan associates itself with chlorophyll, or that chlorophyll 
molecules encounter, during their excitation period, photoactive sub- 
strates with which they can react if they are not protected by urethan 
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molecules. The first picture is the simpler of the two, and wm u^i 
particularly by Franck and eoworkers. Its correctne® eomld pc^ahly 
he tested by an investigation of the effect of urethao, on the 
spectrum of chlorophyll in the cells (an asscKiation could reveal itself in 
changes in this spectrum). The inMbiting effect of uretliaii and other 
narcotics in strong light, where the reaction rate is limited hy an enzymatic 
reaction, was interpreted by Omstein, Wassink, Heman, and Termeulen 
(1938) as an indication that the^ substances interfere not only with the 



Fig. 30. — Iiiliibitioa of photosynthesis 
in Chlorella by phony lure than (after War- 
burg). 


Fig. 31. — Light curves of photo- 
S 3 nithesis in Chlorella with nod witli- 
out ethylurethao (after 
Vermeulen, Reman, and Kata 193S). 
o: not inhihited; inhibited by 
0.05 ml. 50% urethaji in ml. 


sensitization process, but also with the enzymatic mechanism of photo- 
synthesis, by blocking enzymes responsible for light saturation. In 
consideration of the nonspecific capillary nature of narcotic inhibition, 
this hypothesis is not implausible. However, another interpretation of 
the same phenomenon also is feasible. The true saturation rate of photo- 
synthesis in the presence of narcotics may be the same as in their absence, 
but it may require a much more intense illumination (because a large 
fraction of cMorophyll is enveloped by the narcotic and light absorbed 
by it is lost for photosynthesis). If this hypothesis is correct, a full yield 
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of photosynthesis could be obtained also in the presence of narcotics, by 
increasing the light intensity far above the value sufficient for light 
saturation under normal conditions. 
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Chapter 13 

INHiemOH AED STIMULATION OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
n. YAiaOUS CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS 

A* Influence of Oxygen on Photosynthesis * 

The influence of oxygen in photosynthesis has two aspects: complete 
cbwnce of oxygen often brings photos 3 nithesis to a standstill; while an 
eaxess of oxygen invariably reduces the rate of this process. 

The necessity jor traces oj oxygen for photosynthesis has been much 
discussed but not yet completely clarified. Boussingault (1865) and 
Pringsheim (1887) ■were the first to notice that plants lose their capacity 
for photosynth^is after a sojourn in hydrogen, nitrogen, or methane. 
ViUstatter and Stoll (1918) observed that some species (c. g., Fdar- 
gmium) lost almost all their capacity for photosynthesis after only two 
hours in an oxygen-free atmosphere, while others {e. g., Cyclamen) 
required as much as 15 hours of ^'anaerobic incubation.^^ The small 
r^dual capacity of anaerobically treated leaves for photosynthesis was 
sufficient to restore the aerobic conditions and thus to remove the 
inhibition after several hours of exposure to light. Willstatter and 
Stoll noted that, when this ^^autocatal 3 rfcic^^ restoration of photosynthesis 
was achieved, the partial pressure of oxygen still was exceedingly low — 
much lower than that required for the resumption of respiration. This 
fact, and the length of the anaerobic treatment necessary for inhibition, 
led Willstatter and Stoll to the belief that photosynthesis requires the 
saturation of an oxygen-acceptor complex in the cells rather than the 
presence of free oxygen in the atmosphere. They suggested that this 
complex dissociates slowly in an oxygen-free atmosphere, and is re- 
generated by photosynthesis before any oxygen can escape from the 
cells. A similar point of view was taken by Xautsky (1931, 1939), who 
thought that the energy absorbed by all sensitizers must be transferred 
to oxygen or (in the case of photosynthesis) to an oxygen-acceptor 
complex before it can be utilized for chemical transformations. Since 
this altogether implausible hypothesis was based on observations of 
fluorescence, we shall discuss it in chapter 24 (VoL II), which deals with 
the fluorescence phenomena in living plants. 

Another explanation of anaerobic inhibition was suggested by Will- 
statter (1933) and Franck (1935), who thought that the first step in 

* Bibliography, page 347. 
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photosyntliesis may be the photoclieniicai dehydrogenatioa of cMoropIiyll 
by oxygen, leading to the formation of a pliotocheimieally active ‘^mono- 
dehydroehlorophylL’' (This hypothesis has a certain similarity to the 
concept of ‘^energy disimitation described in chapter 9.) 

However, the need for a special explanation of the role of oxygen in 
photosynthesis, became doubtful when the reality of the phenomenon 
itself was challenged. Harvey, in 1928, used the extremely »iisitive 
luminous bacteria to show that algae start evolving oxygen within a 
second after the beginning of illumination, even in a medium deprived of 
all traces of oxygen; and, more recently, Franck and Fiingsheim (im- 
published) found, by observing the quenching of phc«phorw5enoe of 
adsorbed dyestuffs, that algae produce oxygen by the very first light 
flash, even after two hours incubation in purest nitrogen.*^ After the 
similarity of the photochemical process^ in gr^n plants and purple bac- 
teria was established, Gaffron (1933, 1935) pointed out that many purple 
bacteria thrive only under strictly anaerobic conditions. This too, 
indicates that oxygen is not necessary for photosynthesis. 

As to the undoubtedly real anaerobic inhibition phenomena, Gafiron 
pointed out that the length of the required incubation period points to 
a slow accumulation of fermentation products rather than to di^ociation 
of a labile oxygen compound (compiare the instantaroous di^ociation of 
oxyhemoglobin!). Green plants deprived of oxygen ferment, producing 
alcohols and organic acids (qf. Chapter 6, page 130); some of these 
products may well he poisonous to the phot(xsyii.thetic apimratus. 
Experiments of Gaffron (1935), of ]N^oack, Pirson, and Michels (1939), 
and of Michels (1940) showed that anaerobic inhibition is strong only in 
acid solution, and is less pronounced, or even entirely absent, in alkaline 
buffers. (For a detailed description of these experiments, see chapter 33 
in volume II.) Consequently, ISfoack and coworkers attributed it to free 
fermentation. acids (e. g,, lactic acid). 

As mentioned before, different species respond differently to anaerobic 
treatment. In the higher plants, prolonged anaerobic incubation usually 
causes, in addition to reversible inhibition, an irreversible injury. The 
moss Mnium undulatum, on the other hand, was described by Briggs 
(1933) as capable of withstanding 24 hours of anaerobic incubation 
without permanent injury (although an induction period of two houra W’as 
required afterwards for the resumption of photosynthesis). Equally re- 
sistant are algae, which can withstand even several days of anaerobiosis. 
In some algae, as, for instance, Chlorellc, the only result of a prolonged 
anaerobic incubation, is an extension of the induction p>eriod of normal 
photosynthesis. In others — ScenedesmiiSj Ankistradesmu^, and Raphi- 

* It was too late to include here a detailed disciissioa of the new experiments of 
Tranck and coT^orkers on pliotos3Tithesis under anaerobic conditions; they will be dis- 
cussed in v'clume IX. 
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dium (Gaflfron 1940) — ^the same treatment produces the phenomena of hy- 
drogen fermentation and ‘^photoreduction/’ described in chapter 6, attrib- 
uted by Gaffron to activation of hydrogenase by fermentation products. 

hTone of these experiments prove that the absence of oxygen during 
the illumination — without previous anaerobic incubation — has an inhi- 
biting effect on photosynthesis; and the results of Harvey, Franck and 
Pringsheim, and Gaffron can be quoted as evidence against such an 
assumption. 

Kautsky and Eberlein (1939) argued against the ‘^fermentation the- 
ory^’ of anaerobic incubation by pointing out: (1) that characteristic 
change in chlorophyll fluorescence can be observed after an incubation 
of only 1-1.5 hours; (2) that the aerobic state can be restored -within 
one minute after the admission of oxygen; and (3) that the effect depends 



Fig. 32. — Inhibition of photosynthesis of ChZcrella by excess oxygen (after Warburg). 

Marked inhibition by 20% O 2 . 

on the specific oxygen pressure used. However, an incubation period of 
one hour suffices to develop fermentation, and an oxidation period of 
one minute may suffice to destroy photochemically the fermentation 
poisons in the chloroplasts. As to point (3), the extent (and even the 
qualitative character) of fermentation may well depend on the residual 
oxygen pressure, particularly in the region in which the rate of respiration 
is a function of this pressure. 

The inhibition of photosynthesis by excess oxygen was discovered by 
Warburg (1920) and studied by Wassink, Yermeulen, Heman, and Katz 
(1938), and McAlister and Myers (1940). Warburg and McAlister and 
Myers found a decrease of about 30% in the maximum rate of photo- 
synthesis (in strong light and abundant carbon dioxide) of Chlorella 
(Fig. 32) and wheat (Yol. II, Chapter 33) when the oxygen concentra- 
tion was increased from 0.5 to 20%. Wassink and co workers, on the other 
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hand, found no differeace between the rates in pure aitrogen and in air 
( 20 % O 2 ) but a considerable difference between the rates ia air and pure 
oxygen (Fig. 33). 

In attempting to explain the oxygen inhibition, one naturaly thinks 
of the fact that high oxygen pressure promotes photoxidation (qf. Chap- 
ter 19)3 which could consume a part of the oxygen liberated by photo- 
synthesis. HoweTor, it will be shown in chapter 19 that oxygen prodne- 



Fig. 33. — Inhibition of photoay'nth.esis of CMcreUa. by excess oxygen (after Wnssiiik, 
Vermeulen, Reman, and Katz). Ko inhibition by 20% O2. A, O*; O, ^"^2; •, air. 

tion by photoxidation (which can be measured under the same partial 
pressure of oxygen, in the absence of carbon dioxide, </. Fig. 56) is 
ten times smaller than the loss of oxygen production by photosynthesis. 
Thus, oxygen inhibits photosynthesis and does not merely balance it by 
photoxidation. Franck and Trench (1941) assrimed that this effect is 
caused by the photoxidation of an enzymatic component of the photo- 
synthetic apparatus- The inhibition of photosynthesis by excess light, 
{cf. Chapter 19, page 532) was assumed by Myers and Burr (1940) and 
Franck and French (1941) to be brought about in a similar way, that is, 
by photoxidation of one of the “ph(>to.<yntiietic enzymes.” Specifically, 
Franck and French suggested that the oxy-gen-sensitive catalyst is the 
carboxylating enzyme, In v’ery strong light, the supply of ICOaj 

complexes, which is controlled by catalyst Ea? lags behind the velocity 
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of their photochemical transformation; consequently, some of the sensi- 
tizer becomes idle and can supply energy for photoxidations; and the 
catalyst Ek may become the first victim of this photoxidation. Thus, 
the inhibition effect grows ^^autocatalytically,^^ and, in sufficiently strong 
light, photosynthesis may come to a complete standstOL In moderate 
light, the inhibition remains incomplete, despite its autocatalytic ac- 
celeration, because catalyst Ej^ is continuously restored by the organism, 
so that, after some time, an equilibrium is reached between the rate of 
its destruction by photoxidation. and of its restoration by metabolic proc- 
esses. From then on, photosynthesis can run steadily at a rate corre- 
sponding to the stationary concentration of the active catalyst, 

B. Effect of Excess Carbon" Dioxide * 

The effect on photosynthesis of the partial pressure of carbon dioxide 
will be discussed in volume II, chapter 27. We shall find there that the 
rate increases with the concentration of carbon dioxide, until the latter 
reaches about 0.1% (corr^ponding to a partial pressure of about 0.8 
mm.), and then becomes constant. However, photos5mthesis has often 
been found to decrease at very high concentrations of carbon dioxide. 
This was first observed by de Saussure (1804), then by Boussingault 
(1868), Bohm (1873), and Ewart (1896), and interpreted by Chapin 
(1902) as a case of narcotic poisoning. However, if narcotization is 
attributed to a competition between the reactants and the narcotic for 
the catalytically active surfaces in the photosynthetic apparatus, one 
may ask how carbon dioxide can ‘‘compete with itself.^’ An answer is 
that the full efiiciency of photosynthesis is achieved when the different 
catalysts are occupied by their respective substrates, which include 
carbon dioxide, water, and various intermediates. An excessive concen- 
tration of carbon dioxide can cause a “squeezing out’' of the inter- 
mediates, and thus hinder the completion of the transformation. An- 
other possible effect of high concentrations of carbon dioxide — which also 
may affect the rate of photosynthesis — ^is the acidification of the cell 
fluids, whose buffering capacity is not unlimited. 

The sensitivity to excess carbon dioxide varies widely from species to 
species. Blackman and Smith (1911) found no decline in the rate of 
photosynthesis of Madea and FontinaliSy even in water equilibrated with 
an atmosphere containing 35% carbon dioxide. Jaccard and Jaag (1932) 
found some leaves to be indifferent to carbon dioxide concentrations 
of 15% or more; and Ewart (1896) observed that mosses can survive in 
an atmosphere of pure carbon dioxide (which is lethal to other plants). 
Singh and Kumar (1935) reported, on the other hand, that a maximum 
of the photosynthesis of radish leaves occurs at 5% carbon dioxide, and 

* Bibliography, page SIS. 
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is followed by a sharp decline. Livingston and Franck (1§40) found 
that detached leaves of Hydrangea otaksa are strongly, but not com- 
pletely, inhibited by 20% carbon dioxide; young leaves and ieav« ricli 
in sugar are more tolerant than old or starved leaves. Lcav« can be 
'^conditioned^’ to high carbon dioxide concentrations by inereaaiig the 
concentration in small increments; "conditioned” leaves retain one-balf 
their maximum capacity for photosynth^is in W% carbon dioxide and 
one-sixth in 50% carbon dioxide, but are l^s efficient than before at the 
lower concentrations. 

One cine to the behavior of plants in excess carbon dioxide is fumMied 
by the observation of Chapman, fJook, and Thompmon (1924) that a 
high pressure of carbon dioxide induce® demure of the stomata. It is 
therefore advisable to make quantitative experiments on carbon dioxide 
inhibition with stomata-free moss^ and algae. The oteervation of 
Spoehr (193S) that a high concentration (> 10%) of carbon dioxide 
stops the dissolution of starch in the chloroplasts may explain the cloeure 
of the stomata (c/ page 47) . 

According to Ballard (1941) the effect of exce^ carbon dioxide on 
photosynthesis is strongly dependent on temperature. In JLigustrum, 
the depression can be observed at 6*^ C., beginning with 2-2.5% carbon 
dioxide, while at 16° no effect is noticeable even at 5%. The effect is 
stronger in intense light than in weak light, showing that excess carbon 
dioxide obstructs an enzsymatic reaction and does not merely displace 
intermediates from the association with chlorophyll (as one could suggest 
on the basis of scheme 7.TA). 

C. Effect of Ca^rbohydratfs on Photosyin^thesis * 

Accumulated assimilation products have long been assumed to 
exercise an important influence on photosynthesis. As early as 1858, 
Boussingault suggested that this effect was responsible for the decline of 
photosynthesis in detached leaves. Sapozhnikov (1893) found that the 
photosynthesis of detached leaves of Vitis vinifera stops when the 
carbohydrate concentration had risen to 23-29% of the dry weight. 
Warburg (1919), Henrici (1921), Kursanov (1933), von Guttenberg and 
Buhr (1935), and Monch (1937) were of the opinion that the accumulation 
of carbohydrates is at least partially responsible for the decline in photo- 
synthesis after prolonged illumination, as w^ell as for the so-called "mid- 
day depression” (Yol. II, Chapter 26). Kursanov (1933) made labora- 
tory experiments with leaves and algae, some of which were starved w’hile 
others were fed on 1% glucose solution in the dark. Upon illumination, 
starved leaves showed a higher rate of photosynthesis and a less pro- 
nounced midday minimum than the leaves supplied with sugar. 

* Bibliography, page StS. 
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The inhibiting effect of carbohydrates can be explained either by the 
blocking of enzymes or ‘^active surfaces^’ or by the diversion of light 
energy to photoxidative processes (cf. Chapter 19) — in short, either by 
an inhibition of photosynthesis, or by an acceleration of reverse reactions. 

However, the view than an accumulation of carbohydrates invariably 
leads to a decrease in photosynthesis has not remained unchallenged. 
Boysen-Jensen and Mtiller (1928), Chesnokov and Bazyrina (1930) and 
Hjar (1937) asserted that there is no relation whatsoever between the 
concentration of carbohydrates in leaves and the rate of photosynthesis, 
especially insofar as the '^midday depression is concerned; Toshchevi- 
kova (1936) observed that an excess in carbohydrates may cause both 
an increase and a decrease in the rate of photosynthesis; and Spoehr 
and McGee (1923) asserted positively — in direct contradiction to Kur- 
sanov’s conclusions — that plants starved in the dark for several hours 
are less efficient in photosynthesis than those fed on glucose during the 
dark period. Spoehr thought that the presence of carbohydrates 
accelerates respiration, and the latter in its turn stimulates photo- 
synthesis. Van der Paauw (1932), who observed an increase in photo- 
synthesis of Hormidium (to the extent of 5-12% in strong light and 
59-100% in weak light) by the addition of 0.7—1% glucose to the nutrient 
solution, agreed with the Spoehr-McGee explanation, and saw in this 
effect an example of the ^ indirect regulations^ of photosynthesis held so 
important by Xostychev {cf. Vol. II, Chapter 26). Van Hille (1938) 
grew Chlorella in glucose-free solutions, starved them in the dark for 
12 hours and then subjected them to prolonged illumination. After 25 
hours, the starch content and the rate of photosynthesis continued to 
increase steadily. Whether the increase in photosynthesis was a conse- 
quence of the carbohydrate accumulation is not clear, but there is certainly 
no evidence in these experiments that the accumulation of carbohydrates 
was harmful to photosynthesis. Gaffron (unpublished) found no differ- 
ence between the photosynthesis of Chlorella in water and in 1 % glucose 
(except under anaerobic conditions in which the presence of glucose 
accentuated the inhibition of photosynthesis after a period of dark 
anaerobiosis. According to the observations of Gaffron, sugar does not 
interfere with algal photosynthesis as long as it is utilized for growth; 
but if growth is inhibited, photosynthesis too, soon becomes affected. 
In this connection, the experiments of Brown and Eseombe (1005) may 
also be recalled. They found that detached leaves of Catalpa hignonioides 
assimilate, in 4—5 hours, from 50-120% more carbon dioxide than similar 
leaves attached to the plants, despite the disrupted translocation of the 
carbohydrates. (Brown and Eseombe ascribed this unexpected result to 
the wider opening of stomata in detached leaves.) 
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Obviously, several independent phenomena are involved in the effect 
of carbohydrates on photosynthesis. It depends on the species, 
intensity, temperature, and other factors. The form in which the 
carbohydrates are accumulated must be of importance too — plants 
capable of ^immobilizing'’ excess carbohydrates in the form of stareh 
can be expected to be less affected than plants w'hich produce only 
soluhle sugars. 

Because of the strong influence which the addition of sugars has on 
respiration and ferinentationj their effect on photosifn&ems is clc^sly 
related to the coupling between these proce^sses (as mentioned above in 
connection with the results of Spoehr, van der Paauw and Gaff ran). 
We shall return to this problem in chapter 20, when dealing with the 
relation between photosynthesis and r^piration. 

D. Influence of Dehydration on Photosynthesis 

Although water is a reactant in photc^ynthesis, the effect of water 
content on the rate of photosynthesis cannot be treated as a ‘^concentra- 
tion effect ” according to the law of mass action, since water is present 
abundantly under all circumstances; the considerable influence exercised 
by the removal of even a small part of it must be caused by changes in 
the structure of the protoplasm (shrinking or swelling) rather than by 
direct effects on the kinetic mechanism of photosynthesis. 

The water content of plant tissues can be changed either by drying 
or by immersion into solutions of high osmotic pressure. Observations 
on the effect of dehydration on photosynthesis were made, for example, 
by Iljin (1^23), Dastur <1924, 1925), Brilliant (1924, 1925), Meyer and 
Plantefol (1926), Walter (1928, 1929), Wood (1929), Dastur and Desai 
(1933), Alexeev (1935), Danilov (1935, 1936, 1937, 1940), Chrelashvili 
(1940), and Brilliant and Chrelashvili (1941), As a rule, dehydration 
decreases the rate of photosynthesis. However, Brilliant (1924) has 
found that the photosynthesis of Hedera helix and Impatiens parmjiora 
rises to a maximum at a water deficiency of 5 to 15% (and drops to 
almost zero at a deficiency of 41 to 63%). Similarly, AJexeev (1935) 
found that the photosynthesis of apple leaves has a maximum at 28% 
water deficiency; and analogous results were obtained by Chrelashvili 
(1940) with Allium, Primula, and Zea tnais. Brilliant and Chrelashvili 
(1941) found that the stimulating effect of moderate dehydration can be 
observed only at high light intensities, while the inhibiting effect of 
strong dehydration is apparent in weak, as well as in intense, light. 

Dastur (1924, 1D25) suggested that a decreasing water supply is responsible fur the 
loss in photosjnthetic efficiency of aging leaves fan effect first deascriberd by Wilistatter 
and Stoll) . He found that the maximuna rate of assimilation of different leaves of one 

Bibliography, page 348. 
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and tbe same species is proportional to their water content, Dastur and Desai (19S3) 
observed that the relative photosynthetic efldcieney of the species, Ahutilon asiaticum, 
Ricinns communis, and Helianthns annwas, is proportional to the average water content 
of their leaves. 

One medianism by which water deficiency affects photosyntliesis 
concerns the stomata. Krensler had shown, in 1885, that the stomata 
close in dry air. This indicates their primary function — regulation of 
transpiration. The enormous leaf surface, developed as a device to 
catch effectively hoth light and carbon dioxide, represents a danger as 
an overeffiicient evaporation system. The stomata keep the evaporation 
within reasonable limits, allowing at the same time for the gas exchange 
required for photosynthesis and respiration. The stomata close during 
the mght, when no photosynthesis takes place, and are usually open 
during the day. However they also close in daytime when evaporation 
becomes too rapid (c/. Iljin 1923; Sti.lfelt 1927, 1929, 1932; and Scarth 
1932). The closure of stomata, induced by water deficiency, was 
suggested by Iljin (1923) and Geiger (1927) as a possible cause of the 
‘^midday depression.^’ 

The operation of the stomata is based on equilibrium between starch 
and sugars in the '^guard cells.” In these cells, water deficiency leads to 
increased starch production (c/., however, Spoehr and Milner 1940) ; tbe 
drop in sugar concentration causes a decrease of the turgor and a closure of 
the slits. This effect is reversible, unless desiccation has injured perma- 
nently the enzymatic mechanism of polymerization and depolymerization 
of starch. If such an injury has occurred, the leaves may recover their 
healthy aspect, but the response of the guard cells to changes in humidity 
is lost and many stomata remain permanently closed. 

Stomota-Jree laTid plants (mosses, ferns, lichens) are much less sensitive 
to desiccation than are higher plants. According to Spoehr (1926), 
lichens and mosses can be dried to a powder and remain capable of 
resuming photosynthesis upon moistening. However, closure of the 
stomata is not the only way in which dehydration affects photosynthesis. 
This is proved by the effects of water deficiency on the photosynthesis of 
aquatic plants. Water can be extracted from these plants by increasing 
the osmotic pressure of the medium. To avoid complications, the 
solutes used for the adjustment of the osmotic pressure must not exercise 
specific inhibiting or stimulating effects on photosynthesis. Treboux 
(1903) found that the photosynthesis of algae decreases in an 9.1% 
solution of potassium nitrate, as well as in similarly concentrated solutions 
of other electrolytes, sucrose, and glycerol. Since the effects of isotonic 
solutions were similar, Treboux interpreted them as purely osmotic in 
origin. The inhibition was reversible, up to the point at which plasmol- 
ysis set in. Walter (1928, 1929) conducted experiments on Elodea in 
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sugar solutions: pliotosyn. thesis was found to decrearo by 30 % when the 
concentration of sucrose reached 0.35 m./l. ; from there on, plasm olysis 
set in and the rate of photosynthesis decreased rapidly until a complete 
inhibition was reached in an 0.5 molar sucrose solution. Returned into 
pure water, the plants regained their capacity for photcwynthesis only 
very slowly, even though no permanent effects of plasmolysis were 
visible. Greenfield’s curve (Fig. 34, Curve 4) also shows the loginning 
of inhibition at 0.35 m.yi. of sucrose, but a complete inhibition only at 
0.9--1.0 m./l. Walter sugg^ted that the osmotic inhibition of photo- 
synthesis is the consequence of the shrinking of the protoplasm. Photo- 
synthesis seems to he more sensitive to changes in the colloidal state of 
the protoplasm than are all other metabolic precedes (e. gr., rmpiration). 

Chrelashvili (1940) found that the removal of a certain proporlioa of 
water by osmotic methods may have an effect on photoeynth^is which 
differs not only in magnitude, but sometimes even in sign, from that 
caused by an equivalent direct desiccation. 

Greenfield (1941, 1942) noticed that CBmotic effects can be observed, 
only in strong light. This indicate that desiccation affects the efficiency 
of enzymatic reactions, and not the primary photochemicd proofs. 
Danilov (1935, 1936, 1937, 1940) averted that dehydration effects are 
different in light of different colors. 

The effect of heavy v^ater was discussed in chapter 11. We may 
repeat here that the carbon dioxide assimilitation in pure heavy water is 
(in strong light) from 2—2.5 times slower than in ordinary water. This 
can be attributed to the slower rate with which deuterium oxide is 
transformed by photosynthesis, and is thus not an inhibition effect in the 
proper sense of this word. In mixture of heavy and ordinary water, 
the rate of oxidation of H 2 O is not affected by the presence of D 2 O. 

E. Intorganic Elements k.ni> Ions * 

This is an extensive field which includes problems of plant nutrition 
and fertilization which cannot be discussed here. We are interested 
primarily in the direct effects of certain inorganic ions on the rate of 
photosynthesis. However, we must also mention some indirect effects, 
caused by ions whose deficiency affects the formation of chlorophyll (or 
other components of the photosynthetic mechanism). In contrast to di- 
rect (positive or negative) '^catalytic” effects, indirect ‘^deficiency effects’’ 
cannot be relieved instantaneously by a supply of the deficient element. 

In addition to distinguishing between direct and indirect effects, we 
may classify the ions according to the order oj magnitude of concentrations 
which are required to produce a marked change in photos^mthesis. 
Ions which inhibit photosynthesis in concentrations of 0.01 m./L or less 

* Bibliography, page 349. 
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(e- g., Cvi^ on Hg'++) may bo coiisidered as true poisons. Other ions 
become active in concentrations of the order of 0.01—0.1 m./l.; wMle the 
remainder act only above 0.1 m.yi. The latter can be considered as 
indijBferent; they affect photosynthesis only by changing the osmotic 
pressure (as described in the preceding section) . 

Even more than in the case of typical enzyane poisons, tie sensitivity of individual 
plants to inorganic ions is a question of (phylogenetic and sometimes even ontogenetic) 
adaptation. The behavior of salt-water algae is diSerent from that of soft-w-ater algae, 
while algae living in mineral springs probably are adapted to the specific composition 
of their natural media. 

Fromageot (1923) studied the influence of salt concentration on the photosynthesis 
of marine algae- The highest rate was observed in natural sea water; deviations in 
^linity in either direction caused a decline in photosynthesis. The alga^ retained a 
certain capacity for photosynthesis even in distilled water, but this was verjr weak; 
respiration, on the other hand, proved to be indifferent to changes in salinity. 

Considering the variety of '^salt effects’’ in photosynthesis, it is 
obviously impossible to give a common explanation for all of them. 
Some ions affect only photosynthesis in strong light, i. e., they influence 
the enzymatic mechanism of photosynthesis; while others reduce or 
stimulate photosynthesis under all conditions. This is true, according 
to Briggs (1922), of a deficiency in potassium, phosphorus, magnesium, 
and iron; and according to Greenfield (1941, 1942), of an excess of copper 
sulfate, cobaltous sulfate, potassium iodide, boric acid, and ammonium 
sulfate. 

Pirson (1937, 1938, 1940) and Greenfield (1941, 1942) have discussed 
the mechanisms by which ions may affect photosynthesis, in particular 
their relation to the colloidal properties of the protoplasm. Ustenko 
(1941) considered the influence of salts on the disposal of the carbo- 
hydrates as a possible cause of their effect on the rate of photosynthesis. 

1. Ionic Deficiency Effects 

(a) Potassium 

Potassium is one of the elements whose deficiency often affects the 
plants; one of the consequences of this deficiency is chlorosis (insufficient 
development of chlorophyll) and therefore a depressed rate of photo- 
synthesis. It seems, however, that in addition to this indirect effect, 
potassium has also a direct effect on photosynthesis, since an addition of 
this element to the medium may cause an immediate increase in the rate 
of photosynthesis. 

The importance of potassium for photosynthesis was first stressed by Stoklasa and 
coworkers (1916, 1917, 1920, 1929), who painted out that potassium fertilization is 
particularly beneficial to sugar-p reducing plants; they also noticed an accumulation of 
potassium in chlorophyllous tissues. (However, according to table 14. YI, potassium 
does not accumulate within the chloroplasts, but is more abundant in the cytoplasm. ) 
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Stokla»sa» made ttie fantastic suggestion that th© radioactivity of pota®iiiia may cson- 
tribute its energy to photosynthesis; even stranger was the idea of Ja«^ (19M) that 
primary effect of light in photosynthesis may be a photoelectric Iberation of etectrcm 
from potassium ! 

Briggs (1922) found that a deficiency in pota^inm affects photo- 
synthesis in the carbon dioxide-limited, as well as in the light-limited and 
in the light-saturated, state. That the effect of pota^ium on photo- 
synthesis goes beyond the improvement attributable to an increa^ in 
chlorophyll concentration was shown by Gassner and Goese ( 1934 ), and 
confirmed by Eckstein (193^) and Tiedjens and Wall (1939), A<X5ordiiig 
to Muller and Larsen (1935), the photosynthesis of Sinmpi^ alba is donWed 
concurrent with an increase of potassium concentration in the leaves from 
1.1 to 3,8 mg- per 50 cm.^; this change cannot he attributed to an incrc^ae 
of chlorophyll content. 

Pirson (1937, 1938, 1940) found that supplying potassium to 
cells grown in a potassium-deficient medium causes an 
increase in the rate of photosynthesis (both in weak and in strong light). 
In this direct action — which Pirson attributed to change in the colloidal 
structure of the protoplasm, potassium can be replaced by rubidium, and 
(less efficiently) by cerium. In the delayed, secondary effect of potassium 
on photosynthesis, which is associated with an increase in chlorophyll 
concentration, no replacement by cesium is possible, and even rubidium 
proves to be a poor substitute. Improvement in photosynthesis with 
increased supply of potassium continues only up to a certain concentration 
(Gassner and Goeze 1934, Brilliant 1936, and Alten and Goeze 1937). 
This limit is higher if the supply of nitrogen is abundant; when the 
nitrogen supply is low, an increase in potassium concentration may cause 
a decline instead of a rise in photosynthesis. Inversely, an abundant 
supply of nitrogen can become detrimental to photosy^nthesis if the 
supply of potassium is low {cf. Gassner and Goeze 1934; Bohde 1936^*^; 
Maiwald and Frank 1935; and Alten and Goeze 1937). 

( 6 ) Magnesixcm 

Magnesium is a component of chlorophyll; it is therefore natural 
that plants grown without magnesium are chlorotic and incapable of 
photosynthesis (cf. page 428). Briggs (1922) observed that magnesium 
deficiency depresses photosynthesis in the light-limited and in the light- 
saturated state, as well as in the carbon dioxide-limited state. Fleischer 
(1935) found that changes in magnesium concentration affect the chloro- 
phyll concentration of Chlcrella in a range in which they have only a 
slight effect on the rate of photosymthesis, and alter the rate of photo- 
synthesis in the concentration range in which the quantity of chlorophyll 
remains practically constant, thus indicating that the two effects are 
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independent of each other. This conclusion was contradicted by van 
Hille (1937), but was confirmed by Kennedy (1940), who found that the 
low yields of photosynthesis, observed in magnesium-deficient media when 
the chlorophyll content is close to normal, can be improved by the use 
of flashing light with comparatively long intervals between the flashes. 
Thus, with intervals of approximately 0.02 sec., the yield per flash was 
about twice as large in a culture growth with abundant magnesium 
supply than in one grown with only 1 mg. magnesium per liter; when 
the dark intervals were increased to 0.4 sec., the yield per flash was 
only insignificantly smaller in the magnesium-deficient solution. This 
result is similar to that observed in cyanide-poisoned algae (cf. Vol. II, 
Chapter 34), and indicates that magnesium deficiency aflects the rate 
of a dark reaction in photosynthesis. 

(c) Iron 

The deprivation of iron is the best known, way to produce chlorotic 
plants (cf. Chapter 15, page 428). Briggs (1922) observed that iron- 
deficient plants show a depressed photosynthetic activity in the light- 
limited, light-saturated, and carbon dioxide-limited states. 

Emerson (1929) and Eleischer (1935) found that the maximum 
photos3mthesis of Chlorella cells which heoame chlorotic by growth in 
iron-deficient solutions was proportional to their chlorophyll content, 
and interpreted this as a proof of the absence of a direct effect of iron on 
photosynthesis. Kennedy (1949) quoted, in support of this view, the 
observation that iron-starved, chlorotic leaves show no increase in oxygen 
yield per light flash with increased dark intervals between the flashes — 
as was observed in the case of magnesium deficiency- On the other hand, 
WiUstatter and Stoll (1918) found that the photosynthesis of iron- 
deficient, chlorotic leaves was even lower than one would expect from 
their content of chlorophyll, and assumed that iron deficiency influences 
photosynthesis directly, and not merely through its effect on chlorophyll 
concentration. This discrepancy with the results of Emerson and 
Fleischer will be discussed in more detail in chapter 32 (Vol. II). It seems 
probable that, in varying the concentration of chlorophyll by limiting tbe 
supply of iron, one varies also the concentration of other enzymatic com- 
ponents of the photosynthetic mechanism. 

(d) Manganese 

The importance of manganese for photosynthesis has been suspected 
by McHargue (1922) and Bishop (1928). According to Pirson (1937), 
the photosynthesis of manganese-starved Chlorella cells is inhibited 
despite the absence of visible chlorosis; this inhibition can be relieved 
instantaneously by the addition of manganese to the medium. Emerson 
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and Lewis (1940) observed that manganese deficiency affects the maxi- 
mum quantum yield of photosynthesis in weak light. The effect of 
manganese (similarly to that of nitrate) depends on the available supply 
of potassium — the more potassium, the higher the quantity of mangan^e 
required to bring about the full rate of photosynthesis. 

(e) Nitrate and Phosphate 

In addition to the investigations mentioned on page 337 on the 
interrelation of the effects of nitrogen and potassium, we may quote 
observations of Mtiller (1932), Hermer (1936), and Pirson (1937) on the 
importance of an adequate nitrogen supply for photcreynth^s. Ac- 
cording to Muller, a reduction in nitrogen supply (from 1 g. to D.95 g. 
calcium nitrate per liter) leaves photosynth^s in weak light unaffected, 
but reduces the rate in strong light by almost 50%. Emerson (19^) 
and Fleischer (1935) found that the capacity for phot<»yntheBis of 
Chlcrella cells made chlorotic by nitrate deficiency was proportional to 
their content of chlorophyll, and concluded that nitrate has no effect on 
photosynthesis exicept through the medium of cHorophyll; this conclusion 
is open to the same objections as mentioned in the preceding discussion 
of the effects of iron deficiency. According to Muller and Larsen ( 1935) 
the rate of photosynthesis of Sinapis cdba at 15,000 lux was twice as large 
when the content of nitrogen in the leaves was 7 mg. per 50 cm.® than 
when it was 3.5 mg. i>er 50 cm.®; this difference was not caused by a 
different content of chlorophyll- The existence of a nitrate effect on 
photosynthesis which is not dependent on chlorophyll was confirmed 
by Pirson (1937), who found that the addition of this anion to a nitrate- 
deficient medium causes an immediate rise in the rate of photosynthesis- 
VanHille (1938) observed that aging” CMorcKa suspensions which have 
lost much of their efficiency in photos 3 Tnthesis despite an unchanged 
content of chlorophyll, can be ^^rejuvenated” by a renewed supply of 
nitrogen. 

The inhibition of photosynthesis by phosphorus deficiency has been 
observed, for example by Briggs (1922). 

2. Ionic Inhibition Effects 

As mentioned on page 000, many inorganic ions inhibit photosynthesis, 
some in very low, others only in comparatively high, concentrations - 
Even the ions whose deficiency retards photosynthesis may become 
inhibitors if present in excess. 

{a) Hydrogen and Hydroxyl Ions 

The photosynthesis of algae is not particularly sensitive to changes 
in the acidity of the medium, but experimehts in carbonate buffers have 
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revealed a certain damaging elBfect of hydroxyl ions. Wilmott (1921) 
found that the photosynthesis of Elodea is not affected by the substitution 
of a bicarbonate solution {pH. ~ 9) for a carbonic acid solution (pH 6) 
(assuming that the concentration of the molecular species CO 2 remains 
the same). Emerson and Green (1938) stated that the photosynthesis 
of Chlorella is independent of pH in phosphate buffers (pH 4.6-8. 9) and 
probably also in the moderately alkaline carbonate buffers ; but carbonate- 
bicarbonate buffers of higher alkalinity affect the photosynthesis even 
in this very resistant organism (c/. also Matusima 1939). Some other 
unicellular algae, e. g,, Honnidinm (van der Paauw 1932), are injured by 
€jU alkaline buffers. 

Treboux (1903) observed a stimulation of photosynthesis in the 
aquatic higher plants by dilute acids; but this probably was caused by 
an improved supply of carbon dioxide (c/. page 343) and not by the 
hydrogen ions as such. 

(t) Alkali Ions 

Some data in the literature suggest a speciffc inhibiting influence of 
ammonium ions in photosynthesis. Ewart (1896) found, and Willstatter 
and Stoll (1918) confirmed the fact, that the rate of photosynthesis in 
ammonium bicarbonate solutions is lower than in equivalent solutions 
of other biearbonates. Benecke (1921) observed that ammonium salts 
in concentrations as low as 0.01% reduce the formation of starch and 
the evolution of oxygen by Elodea. This was confirmed by Grsenfield 
(1941), who found that ammonium ions inhibit photosynthesis both in 
strong light and in weak light (c/. page 336). An unfavorable effect of 
sodium ions on photosynthesis was noticed by Pirson (1937). According 
to Pratt (1943) the rate of photosynthesis of Chlorella declines by 60% 
after 24 hours in a 0.1 molar solution of sodium bicarbonate, as compared 
with an increase by 25-30% in an equivalent potassium bicarbonate 
solution. In a mixture of 0.035 m./l. KHCO3 and 0.065 m./l. NaHCOs, 
the rate remains constant for 15 hours. 

(c) Heavy Metal Ions 

Greenfield (1941, 1942) bathed Chlorella cells in different salt solutions 
for 20 minutes, washed them out, and studied their photosynthesis by 
manometric methods in light of five different intensities. Copper sulfate 
proved to be toxic even in concentrations as low as 19~^ m./l., mercuric 
chloride in concentrations of 2 X 10"® m./L, and cobaltous sulfate in 
concentrations of 10“^ m./L, {cf. Tig. 34, Curve 1), whereas 0.1 m./l. of 
manganous sulfate had no perceptible effect (Tig. 34, Curve 6) . Higher 
concentrations of the ^'nontoxic'' salts also caused inhibition, but this 
could be attributed to nonspecific osmotic effects, since it occurred in the 
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saine region (osmotic pressure of about 1$ atm.) in wkieb pkotcwsynthesis 
was inhibited by sucrose (c/. page 334 and Fig. 34, Carve 6). Zinc 
sulfate and nickel sulfate produced inh-ibition at concentmtions of the 
order of 0.1 m./L, that is, somewhat before it should occur if it were 
purely osmotic in origin (Fig. 34, Curve 2). Zinc sulfate and nickel 
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Fig. 34. — Inhiibitioii of photosyntliesis of Chlcrella by different ions and by sucrose 
(22,000 lux) (after Greenfield 1042). A, specific poisons; B, weak inhibitors; C and B, 
osmotic effects. (C, indifferent salts; D, sucrose in buffer.) 


sulfate inhibited the dark reaction only; whereas cupric and cobalt ous 
sulfates reduced the oxygen production in strong, as well as in weak, 
light {cj. Fig. 35). 

(d) Anions 

Greenfield (1941, 1942) observed the inhibiting effect of iodides and 
berates on the photosynthesis of Chlorella; it occurred only in strong 
light. He also noticed that 0.1 m./l. potassium chloride inhibits photo- 
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synthesis, while an equal concentration of potassium nitrate has no 
effect at all. 

F. MlSCELLANEOtJS CHEMICAL StIMTIEANTS * 

Numerous data on the stimulation of photosynthesis by chemicals 
can be found in the literature, but most are based on occasional observa- 
tions under conditions which are not well defined. In the preceding 
sections, while dealing with the inhibition phenomena we found that the 
action of a number of “poisons^’ can be attributed to their interaction 
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Fig. 35. — ^Effect of ions on photosynth^is in weak and strong light (after Greenfield 
1942). A, inhibition at all intensities; B, inhibition in strong light only. 


with specific components of the pLotosynthetic apparatus. So far, no 
such specific agents have been identified in the reverse ease — that of the 
acceleration of photosynthesis. Here, we still must be content with the 
vague notion of ^^protoplasmic stimulation.'' Gaffron (1939) suggested 
that stimulation of photosynthesis may be caused by an inhibition oj 
hack reactions (meaning, not ordinary respiration, but oxidation processes 
in the chloroplasts which are postulated in certain kinetic theories — cf. 
Vol. II, Chapter 33 — ^and represent a direct reversal of photosynthesis) . 

From the data presented in chapter 12, it appears as though almost 
any inhibitor becomes a stimulant if used in suflBciently low concentration. 
This is true, for example, of hydrocyanic acid, iodoacetic acid, sulfur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, ether, and urethan. Among alleged stimu- 
lants of photosynthesis which are not known as inhibitors we may 
mention acetaldehyde. Sabalitschka and Weidling (1926) found that the 
rate of oxygen liberation by Elodea canadensis is doubled by 0.901- 
0-128% of aldehyde. However, Schmucker (1928) failed to confirm this 
result in experiments with Cahomha caroliniana, 

* Bibliography, page 350. 
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A large variety of stimulation effects caused by aimoet infiratesimal 
quantities of different chemical agents was described by Bc^ (1§23^ 1924)* 
His investigation originated in a casual observation: The rate of photo- 
synthesis of certain water plants was observed to increase sharply dining 
a thunderstorm. Bose attributed this phenomenon to the oxides of 
nitrogen produced by electric discharges in the atmc^phere; this conclu- 
sion induced him to investigate the effects on photosynth^s of various 
stimulants. He found that the photosynthesis of p&tuMlata 

was trebled by approximately 5 X 10~®% of nitric add and doubled by 
10“®% of a thi/roid gland ea^tract. Iodine (10^’’%) caused a rate increa^ 
by 60%, and formaldehyde (10”’^%), by 80%. These curious r^ults 
certainly are in need of confirmation and elaboration. 

Kholodny and Gorbovsky (1939, 1941) observed that the rate of 
photosynthesis of Hydrangea and hemp is temporarily douhled hy 9.1% 
of i?-indoleacetie acid (this compound — the so-called ^^heteimmrin^^ — m 
an artificial growth hormone 

Bukatsch (1939) described a similar stimulation of photosymfch^s by 
ascorbic add. (It was mentioned on page 273 that a^orhic acid may 
play a part in photosynthesis ; Bukatsch experiments were intended to 
test this hypothesis.) 

Trehoux (1903) observed a strong stimulation of photosynthesis of 
aquatic plants by dilute (e. g., 10“* normal) acids. However, Wilmott 
(1921), while confirming the experimental results of Trehoux, found the 
interpretation to be erroneous. The increase in photosynthesis was 
caused, not by stimulation, but by the dissolution of incrustations of 
solid carbonate which often occur in plants grown in hard water, and by 
the consequent increase in the supply of carbon dioxide. No stimu- 
lation could be observed if plants were grown in soft water; even in 
hard water the effect disappeared if the supply of external carbon dioxide 
was made ample. 

The effect of mechanical injury on photosynthesis also must be 
mentioned in this chapter, because it is probably due to the internal 
production of stimulating chemical agents or ‘ty^ound hormones The 
effect of wounding was first investigated by Kostychev (1921), who 
was unable to find any stimulation; to the contrary, leaves of Betula 
jpnbescensj shredded by a needle, showed a somewhat reduced rate of 
photosynthesis. Lubimenko and Shcheglova (1933) attributed Kosty- 
chev ’s result to a loss of active leaf surface, and repeated his experiments 
(with leaves of wheat and barley) by punching holes of known area and 
comparing photosynthesis per unit surface of wounded and intact leaves. 
They found a marked stimulation which, however, became apparent 
only two or three days after the injury. The authors attributed this 
^‘induction period” to the water loss caused by wounding. After the 
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wounds healed, stimulation gained over inhibition, and remained notice- 
able for several weeks. If the perimeter of the wounds was too large, 
the stimulating effect was pronounced even in the first two of three 
days; but after this the photosynthesis sank rapidly below the normal 
level. The wave of photosynthesis after injury ran parallel with a wave 
of respiration. Lubimenko considered this as a demonstration of the 
dependence of both processes on protoplasmic stimulation/’ and thus 
as an argument in favor of Kostychev’s theory of protoplasmic control 
of the photosynthetic apparatus {cf, Vol. II, Chapter 26). 

G. Physical Stimulants and Inhibitoks * 

1. Ultraviolet Light 

The absorption bands of chlorophyll extend into the ultraviolet as 
far as the absorption has been investigated — i. e., down to 220 mju (qf. 
YoL II, Chapter 21). However, many other components of the cells 
also absorb strongly in the ultraviolet — particularly below 300 ni>u; and 
this absorption often is injurious to the organism as a whole, and also 
destroys its capacity for photosynthesis. What one would like to know 
is whether the ultraviolet light absorbed by chlorophyll (or by the 
carotenoids) also has this destructive effect, or whether it can be utilized 
for photosynthesis in the same way as blue and violet light (i. e., in all 
probability, by an immediate conversion of the excessively large quanta 
into the smaller quanta of red light, and dissipation of the residual energy 
as heat, cf. the discussion in YoL II, Chapter 21). This question cannot 
be answered without a quantitative analysis of the cell absorption in the 
ultraviolet, and apportionment of the absorbed energy between the sev- 
eral absorbing agents — a method whose application to visible light wUl 
be described in chapter 22 (YoL II). At present, we possess only scat- 
tered data concerning oxygen liberation and starch formation in ultra- 
violet light. More systematic information is available concerning the 
lethal action of ultraviolet light on plants — but without an identification 
of the compounds whose absorption is responsible for the injury. 

Photosynthesis, L e., oxygen liberation and consumption of carbon 
dioxide, undoubtedly still proceeds briskly in the near ultraviolet {of., for 
example, Gessner 1938) . Starch formation was observed down to 300 m/x 
by TJrsprung and Blum (1917), and below 300 m/i by Hichter (1932, 
1935). In the latter case, however, the formation of starch appeared to 
be a delayed consequence of light stimulation, rather than a direct result 
of increased photosynthesis. (A short exposure to very intense ultra- 
violet light caused an increased production of starch in the dark for hours 
afterwards.) 

* Bibliography, page 350. 
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There is no doubt that in the spectral r^on imd hy Bichter 
C<300mAi) anjr but a very- short exposure is fatal to the organism in 
general and to the photosjnthetie apparatus in particular. 

Meier (1936) has studied the action of ultraviolet rays of different 
wave length and intensity on Cklorella, and constructed si^ctral toxicity 
curves, in which the duration of exi>oeiire required for the lethal effect 
(at an intensity of lOOO erg/cm.®/sec.) was platted against wave length. 
At 302 ux/ji, this duration was of the order of 10^ sec. ; it decreased very 
rapidly below 300 m/x, and reached a minimum (110 sec.) at 2W) At 

still shorter waves, the effect became somewhat weaker, with a secondary 
peak around 240 mjLt, 

Killing the cells by ultraviolet light of cour^ means complete ©ela- 
tion of photosynthesis, even if the location of the primary attack is not 
in the photosynthetic apparatus 
proper. An indication that ultra- 
violet light (A = 236 m/i) does attack 
a colorless component of this appa- 
ratus (either directly, or through 
chlorophyll as sensitizer) can be seen 
in the experiments of Arnold (1933). 

He irradiated Chlorella ‘pyrenoidosa 
suspensions with the light from a low- 
voltage mercury arc consisting mainly 
of the resonance line 253.6 m/x. Fig- 
ure 36 shows the decrease in the rate 
of photosynthesis of irradiated cells 
with time, and also the comparative 
indifference of the respiratory system 
to this irradiation. The abscissae 
are logarithms of the maximum rates 
of photosynthesis after exposure to 
ultraviolet light relative to the rate prior to inhibition. Arnold inter- 
preted this ratio as the proportion of ‘ 'reduction centers’^ (enzyme 
molecules?) which have survived irradiation. 

The linear decrease in log (JV'/TVo) with time shows that the rate of 
deactivation is proportional to the number of surviving '‘centers” (as in 
a radioactive decay process); this indicates that deactivation is achieved 
by a single absorption act, and does not require a cumulative effect of 
several quanta. Arnold determined the absorption of ultraviolet light 
by the irradiated suspension, and calculated that complete deactivation 
requires the absorption of about six quanta for each chloroph 3 ii molecule 
in the suspension. This figure — which does not claim any precision 
beyond that of the order of magnitude — indicates that the number of 



Fig. 36. — Effect of ultraviolet 
light on ChloreUa (after Arnold 1934). 
R, respiration (no effect); JP, photo- 
syntheasis (exponential decline of rate 
with time). 
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^‘reduction centers’’ is similar to that of the chlorophyll molecules. 
However, Arnold found that, even after prolonged irradiation and 
considerable deactivation, chlorophyll is still unbleached and apparently 
unchanged chemically. This reminds us of observations on the ‘'CO 2 
acceptor” described in chapter 8; both the radioactive indicator method 
(page 204) and the study of the pickup” phenomenon (page 207) have 
indicated that this acceptor, although not identical with chlorophyll, is 
present in a concentration approximately equal to that of the green 
pigment. We may thus tentatively ascribe the sensitivity of photo- 
synthesis to ultraviolet light to the destruction of the carbon dioxide 
acceptor. The observation of Ruben, Kamen, and Hassid (1940) that 
ultraviolet light (X = 253.6 mpt) destroys the capacity of Chlorella cells 
for taking up radioactive carbon tlioxide in the dark fits well into this 
picture. 

In a second paper, Arnold compared the effects of ultraviolet radia- 
tions on the rates of photosynthesis in continuous and flashing light, and 
found that both are reduced in the same proportion. The bearing of 
this result on the theory of the kinetic mechanism of photosynthesis will 
be discussed in volume 11, chapter 34. 

2. Electric Fields and Currents 

Some rather unreliable information has been gathered on the effect 
of electric currents and potentials on photosynthesis. Thouvenin (1896) 
claimed that the passage of direct current through Elodea stimulates pho- 
tosynthesis. Pollacci (1905, 1907) and Koltonski (1908) observed that 
the effect depends on the direction of the current, stimulation occurring 
when the apex of the shoot was positive and inhibition when it was nega- 
tive. Chouchak (1929) asserted that corn leaves assimilated more car- 
bon dioxide than ordinarily when they were positively charged, and less 
when the charge was negative. Gorski (1931) found that, if Elodea 
sprigs are made to assimilate in water through which a direct current 
(0.2-0.8 ma./cm.^) is passed, no change in the rate of oxygen evolution 
could be observed in 0.5% potassium acid carbonate, calcium nitrate, 
potassium chloride, magnesium sulfate, or sodium dihydrogen phosphate 
solutions, but a slight increase in rate occurred in an ammonium sulfate 
solution. 

3. Radioactive Rays 

Henrici (1921) noticed the effect of radioactive radiations on the rate 
of photosynthesis. In her experiments, the plants were protected from 
the direct action of the rays so that the effect had to be ascribed to the 
ionization of the air. In weak light, ionization sometimes increased the 
rate of photosynthesis by as much as a factor of 4; the effect disappeared 
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in strong liglifc or in presence of abundant carbon dioxicie- Alpine plants 
continued to show stimulation at bigher light intensities than plants from 
the plains. Schiller (1937) observed that Spirog^^m produced more 
starch in radioactive water of Gastein springs than in a nonradioActive 
medium. 

Stoklasa, Hruban, and Penhava (1930) found that alpha rays in- 
hibit photosynthesis, beta rays inhibit it at first and stimulate it upon 
prolonged irradiation, and gamma rays stimulate photc^nthesis and 
retard respiration. 

The strange hypothesis of Stoklasa that pota^ium affects photo- 
synthesis by its radiation was mentioned on page 337. 

ISTisina, Nakamura, and Nakayama (1940) observed the reduction, in 
photosynthesis by ahout 50% in Cfdcmdld ^ipmtdea after fiir^ hcwirs of 
irradiation with neutrons from a berrylliiim source. With 
nanus y no effect was observed after 10 min., a stimulation of a few per 
cent after 30 min., and an inhibition of — 37% after two hours, while 
respiration was unaffected even after three hours of irradiation. 
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THE CHLOROPLASTS AND CHROMOPLASTS 
A. Stritctitte of the Chloroplasts* 

1, Number, Size, and Shape 

Chloroplasts are small green bodies enelosed in the cTtoplasm of the 
higher plants and green algae. Together with the eorrespoiKling Drgaris 
of red and brown algae, they are included in the more general term 
chromcplasts. Blue-green algae do not contain any chromoplasts at all, 
and the same is probably true of green and purple bacteria (cj. Metzner 
1922). 

The importance of chromoplasts for photosynthesis is indicated by 
the fact that all chlorophyll (as well as the other pigments related to 
photosynthesis — the carotenoids and phycobilins) are concentrated in 
them. (Only pigments of the bine-green algae are distributed more or 
less uniformly in the ^^chromatoplasm” of these primitive organisms.) 
Sachs asserted, in 1862, that the formation of starch grains inside the 
chloroplasts during photosynthesis proves that these bodies are the site 
of the photosynthetic process. Reinke (1883) remarked that this proof 
is not convincing, because chloroplasts can convert externally supplied 
sugars into starch as well (c/. page 47). He agreed, howev’er, that the 
observation of Engelmann (1882, 1883) that oxygeii-sensiti\’e motile 
bacteria are attracted by the chloroplasts gives an indisputable |)rnof of 
the production of oxygen in these bodies. 

It has been generally accepted since the time of Kngelniaiui and 
Reinke, that the reaction sequence of photosynthesis ht'gitis and ends in 
the chloroplasts, despite the occasional, rather vagu(^ discussion of a 
^‘protoplasmic factor” as a regulating iufiuema* in photosynthesis. 
Howev’er, the inability of isolatetl — even if apt)arently intact — clilon^- 
plasts to carryout photosynthesis (</. Chapter 4, page 62) is an indica- 
tion that this process requires the eooperat ion of the cy t( iplasin. ExptM*i- 
nients of Frenkel, described on page 204, mak(‘ it apptNir pr(d)ii!>le tliat 
the preliminary dark fixation of carbon ilioxhie may take place outside 
the chloroplasts. Hill’s observation (<*/. pagt* that isolatt^d cliloro- 

* jhbliogniphy, page 394. 
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pl;i>ls can evolve oxygen from water in light, but are unable to use 
carbon dioxide as oxidant in this reaction, agrees well with this hypothesis . 

The chronwplasts of the algae are of varied size and shape, e, g., stars 
(Fig. 37c), bands (Fig. 37d), or discs (Fig. 37a and e); giants with 



Fig. 37.“-Chronioplasts (c) and pyrenoids (p) in algae, a. Disc-shaped chloro- 
plasts {Erernosphaera, after Moore); b. Division of a pyrenoid {Zygnema, pedznatwn, 
after 6zurda); e. Star-shaped chlorop lasts {Prasiola); d. Band-shaped chloroplast; 
e. Disc-shaped cliloroplasts in a diatom {Cocconeis 'placeniula Ehreiib.). (All drawings 
except d from Fritsch 1935.) 

linear dimensions up to 100 \x. have been observed in some species. 
Chlorella, the unicellular green alga widely used in the study of photo- 
synthesis, contains a single, bell-shaped chloroplast which covers the 
inside of tlie cell walls, leaving only a narrow entrance into the interior 
of the cell. 
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A cliaract ■eristic feature of the ehronioplasts of most algae are the 
so-called pyrenoids, irregular-shaped bodies which are supposed tocoEsist 
of reserve proteins and are often surroiinde<i hr a starch sheath icj. 
Fig. 37a, b, c. According to Bose (1943) the oil droplets priKkiced by 
photosy^n thesis in algae first appear in these sheaths. 

The chloroplasts of the higher plants are contained mainly in the 
palisade and sponge tissues of the leaves (Fig. 38), and nre qiiitf? miiform 
in size and shape. They are discs or fiat ellipsoids, 3-10 p. acrms. 
Mobius (1920) measured hundreds of them, in many differcmt species, 
and found 5 fj. ss the most common size. Meyer (1912) measured the 
three axes of numerous chloroplasts of Trcpueolum majm and found: the 



Fig. as.— Chloroplasts in a leaf (from Meyer and .tnclersim 1939'. tross 
section of a leaf of the tulip t^e^e (^Lir-iodendrcm tulipiJeTa). (Courtesy <jf I>. an 
Nostraiid Company, Inc.) 

major axis from 3.0— 4.9 fjL (average 3.9 g); the medium axis from 2.3— 4.0 /x 
(average 2.9 pt) ; the minor axis from 1. 3-2.3 ju ( average 1.0 p); and the 
volume (assuming an ellipsoidal shape) an average ot Vh4 fx®. According 
toCiodnev and Kali.shevich (1940), the average dimensions of tlieehloro- 
plasts of Mniuni are 6.4 X 5.4 m; the average surface, 28 f- and the a\*er- 
age volume, 41 

The number of chloroplasts in a single cell varit\<', in the tiigher 
plants, from a few to a hundred or more. Haberlandt ( 1882) touiid an 
average of 3() chloroplasts in each palisade ctdl, and 20 in each spongy 
parenchyma cell of fiicinus while ( lodiiev and i\ali>lie\ ich 

(1940) counted an average of I Oh ehloroplasts p(‘r eell in over 70(H) cells 
in a leaf of Mnium. According to Haberlandt, tlie average iiumher of 
chloroplasts per cm.” of leaf surtaee, in six .species, was hetwtHUi 3 an<l 
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o X 10^; the corresponding figure for Mnium^ according to Godnev" and 
Kalishevich, was 9 X 10^. 

The chloroplasts have been diversely described as liquid or solid 
systems. They are more adequately defined as thixotropic gels — ^see, for 
example, Menke (1938) — that is, solid colloids which can be liquefied by 
weak mechanical forces. This temporary liquefaction enables the 
chloroplasts to change their shape, grow pseudopodia, propagate by 
division, and occasionally discharge their contents through holes in the 
cell walls- 

The existence of a chloroplast membrane was suggested by Tschirch 
(1884), who stated that it prev^'ents chloroplasts from coalescing, and 
protects chlorophyll from being destroyed by organic acids present in 
the sap of many plants. Others, for instance, Schmitz (1888), considered 
the membrane an optical illusion. More recently, Wieler (1935) re- 
affirmed the existence of a chloroplast membrane in Elodea canadensis, 
and Granick (19380 stated that a semipermeable membrane permits 
maintaining isolated chloroplasts of tobacco and tomato intact for several 
hours in a 0.5 molar glucose solution. When isolated chloroplasts are 
placed in distilled water, they swell, become vacuolated, and disintegrate 
(c/, Neish 1939), 

2. The Grana 

Earlier investigators, e. g. Pringsheim (1881), Schmitz (1883), Tschirch 
(1884), and Bredow (1891), stated that chloroplasts have a structure 
which they described as a “sponge” (Pringsheim) or “net” (Schmitz). 
Meyer (1883) and Schimper (1885) called the structure “granular,” 
with dark “grana’’ surrounded b^’- a lighter colored “stroma.” Then 
came a change in opinion. Liebaldt (1913) and Ponomarev (1914) 
described chloroplasts as homogeneous bodies; this interpretation received 
strong support from the then pre\^aleiit concept of the structure of the 
living protoplasm, which was considered as an homogeneous colloidal 
system — hydrogel or hydrosol — without microscopic differentiation. Ml 
structural details, often observed in the protoplasm under the microscope, 
were supposed to be artefacts, indicating a denatu ration of the living 
matter. This point of view was extended to chloroplasts ; and in all 
textbooks up to 1935 they were pictured as homogeneous, optically 
empty, colloidal bodies. Zirkle (192()) asserted that chloroplasts often 
contain a vacuole, connected by channels with the cytoplasm, and that 
these channels can give the chloroplast an apparent granular structure 
which may have deceived earlier observers. 

In 1932, however, the hypothesis of chlorophyll grana was revived by 
Hcitz C 1932). It was confirmed by photographs (Doutreligne 1935) clearly 
showing the dark grana among Lighter-colored “stroma” in the chloro- 
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plasts i)f Mnium, Vallimeria, Cahomba, and M yriophyllunu as well by 
the observations of Wieler (19:^0) on Elodea and Wider (193fl) on more 
t han 100 species, particularly beet. Especially convincing; %v€*re numer- 
ous photographs reproduced in a second invest igation hy licit z (193C), 
in which the grana were observed and nieasiired in the higher plants of 
all classes — including criypiegra /ns, tnonocoiyledons^ and direb/lffioa.s. Some 
of Heitz’ photographs are reproduced in figure S<). His material <lid not 
include algae. Earlier investigators have r€:^p(>rtt'd that algal cfmmio- 





Fk;. 39. — Granu (after Heitz 193t>). a. Agapanthtii^ u mht lleitNn, h< uii't »ntai 
through the spong 3 ' pareiiehymii; h. St’laginelUi jgiaiit in iiitad 

yt )i I leaflets of tlie sporoplwll sta Iks, leaf surfaee cells: e. I'inim .supt.rhn, side view of 
the ehU)ia)plasts; d. Sizes of graiia in different sp>eeies i <lra\vii»gi;h tliehist t>nel>eiiig in the 
state of division. 


plasts are homogeneous. It is, therefore, iinportiint that Geitler ! 19371 
and Hygen (1937) found that grana can be ohsta-ytai alscs in algae evtui 
the bhic^-green :ilgiu\ which have no chroinoplasts at all. True, Ch‘itlt‘r 
failed to disctuai grana in certain s[)ceies of tilgae ; but siiu*e t he smallest 
observed gratia were dost' to the limit t>t microscopic visibility alvotit 
0.3 ijl — one could a.ssunn* that, in th(‘.se sp<‘cics, they fell below this limit. 
However, grana are not e(pially clearly \dsihle in the (*hlorn{dasts of all 
the higher plants rdso. Sonu* app(uir homogeneous un«.k*r all eoiiditioi is 
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(Weier 1938; Beaiiverie 1938), while in others, the grana become clearly 
outlined only after a special treatment (e. g.^ in clover, according to 
Weier, after the leaves have been kept in darkness for 15 hours). Chemi- 
cal treatment, which tends to make the protoplasmic structure coarser 
(as, for example, treatment with 20% ethanol according to Wieler 1936), 
often makes the granular structure more pronounced. Chodat (1938) 
obtained a similar result by heating the starch-hearing chloroplasts of 
Pellioma daveanana to 80° C, 

As a result of these varying observations', some authors, e. g., Heitz 
(1936), consider the grana as obligatory structural elements of all normal 
chloroplasts, while others (Weier 1936; Menke 1938) think that some 
chloroplasts are granular and others genuinely homogeneous. 

Heitz (1936) found that the grana remain 
intact in chloroplasts treated by fixatives, as 
well as in dried cells, and can be therefore iden- 
tified even in leaves from an herbarium. 

Additional evidence in favor of the granular struc- 
ture of chloroplasts has been derived from, experiments 
on the reduction of silver nitrate by these bodies (the 
Molisch reaction, mentioned on pages 254 and 270) . In 
some of these experiments {cf. Fig. 40), silver deposits 
were found to enclose lighter colored islands (Wieler 
1936; Weber 1937; Dischendorfer 1937); and it was sug- 
gested that these are identical with the chlorophyll grana. 
According to Pekarek (1938), silver is deposited on the 
boundary between stroma and grana, forming a netlike 
pattern. However. Weber (1937) and Weier (1938^) 
warned against uncritical identification of the silver- 
surrounded islands with chlorophyll grana, pointing out 
that silver patterns of a dijfferent type are often obtained 
in the Molisch experiment, and that the location of silver 
deposits around the chlorophyll grana has never been 
directly demonstrated. The silver nitrate treatment kills 
the cells, and can thus j)rodiic'e all kind of artefacts. 

Some earlier authors, e. g., Timiriazev (1903) aud Prie.stley and 
Irving (1907), assumed that all grana are concentrated on the surface of 
the chloroplast. Alore recently, Wieler (1936), too, thought the grana 
to be embedded in the s^urface layer of the stroma,. HoAvever, the photo- 
graphs by Heitz (1936) and 13oiitreligne (1935) show the grana to he 
distributed more or less uniformly throughout the chluroplast. Heitz 
observed that sometimes the grana form several layers, so that the 
chloroplasts appear striated when looked upon from the side (cj. Fig. 
39e). Certain reagents (10% acetone, for instance) cause the grana to 
clump together in one comer of the chloroplast (Wieler 193()). 

According to Heitz (1936), the grana are flat <liscs. This can best 



Fig. 40. — Granular sil- 
ver deposits in chloroplasts 
(after Weber 1932). 
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1)0 seen on photographs sli owing them from the side (e. g., Fig. 39c). 
The large diameter of the grana is from 0.3 to 2 g according tf) Heitz 
(1936) and Baas-Becking and Hamon (1937). They are larger in shade 
plants than in sun plants; in a given leaf, their dimensions are larger in 
the spongy parenchyma than in the palisade ti.ssiie. Hie drawing in 
figure 39d shows the v^ariatioris in the sizes of the grana in I'arioiis plants. 
On the far right, in the specimen with the few large grana, one is shown 
in the process of division. (According to Heitz, grana generally propa- 
gate by division.) 

Heitz’ and Doutreligne’s photographs show that the nnml>er of grana 
in a chloroplast can vary from ten. to a hundred. Hanson (1939) has 
counted grana in 50 chloroplasts of Hormidium Jlaccidiim; the average 
was 25 grana per chloroplast. 

According to Neish (1939), when chloroplasts are allowed to swell in 
distilled water, they disintegrate, and the chlorophyll-bearing grana 
(discs or spheres, wdtli a size of about one-sixth of the whole chloroplast) 
are set free; these swell very slowly and do not rupture for weeks. Heitz 
(1936), Neish (1939), and Mommaerts (1938) asserted that chloroplast 
preparations made by grinding the leaves in pure water and fractionating 
the triturate, contain free grana rather than vviiole chloroplasts or their 
fragments; but this view was opposed by Menke (1940) (r/. page 370). 

What is the difference in composition between grana and stroma? 
Menke (1938) suggested that it is quantitative rather than qualitative — 
that the grana are vaguely outlined regions in which the concentration 
of certain components {e. p., pigments) is higher than in the rest of tbe 
chloroplast (c/. page 363). It is known {cf. page 371 et seq.) that proteins 
form about 50% of the chloroplast matter, and li{x>ids i ether-soluble 
compounds) about 30%. It is thus natural to assume that the grana 
differ from the stroma in the relative proportion of these two ty{x\s of 
materials. Wider (1936) observed that grana can he dissolved in aleolujl. 
leaving cavities in the stroma; he therefore considered the grana as the 
more lipophilic part of the chloroplast. Weier (1936)) on the other hand, 
thought, tliat Qn(y the pigments are extracted by alcohol, leaving behind 
discolored grana (rather than cavities); he suggested that the grana 
consist mainl^^ of hydrophilic (proteina(*eoiis ) material. 

An accumulation of lipoids in the grana, assumed l>y Wieler, is 
su{')ported by staining experiments ( a<‘cording to St rugger 1936, and 
Wieler 193(>, the grana are preferentially stained by lipophilic dyestuffs, 
g., rhodamine B, and 8udau red III) and, a(‘cording to Frey-\Vyss!ing 
(1938), by the observation (attril)iited by him to IMetziier) tliat grana 
melt upon heatiug- This transition is acconipaiued by a siiddeii increase 
in the intensity^ of fluorescence, \vhk*h c*an }>e noticcai under the fluores- 
cence microscope {cj. Vol. II, Idiapter 24). 
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Older investigators (Meyer 1883; Schimper 1885) were not certain 
whether all pigments are segregated in the grana or not. The graiia 
undoubtedly were darker than the stroma, but the latter did not appear 
quite colorless. Doiitreligne ( 1935) made photographs in monochromatic 
light, in the hope that, if chlorophyll were concentrated in the grana, 
the contrast would be strong in red and blue, and absent in green and 
infrared. There was (as expected) almost no contrast in infrared light, 
but the pictures taken in green light Avere not very diferent from those 
in red and blue light. However, this may be due to the fact that chloro- 
phyll absorbs much more strongly in the green than in the infrared (c/. 
Vol. II, Chapter 21). 

Heitz (1932) found that the stroma of many chloroplasts is entirely 
colorless. In other species, the picture was less clear — probably because 
of light scattering, rather than because of an actual coloration of the 
stroma. 

The distribution of chlorophyll between stroma and grana also can 
be studied by means of a fluorescence microscope. Lloyd (1923) asserted 
that only the stroma fluoresces, while the grana remain dark. This 
result has not been confirmed by Metzner (1937), who asserted that on 
the contrary, the grana alone are fluorescent, and claimed that this 
difference can be used to detect the grana in specimens which do not 
show them clearly by transmitted light- The settlement of this contro- 
versy is desirable, since it would help to understand the state and distri- 
bution of chlorophyll in the chloroplasts (c/. Y ol. II, Chapter 24) . Lloyd's 
observation could be quoted in support of the concept of Seybold and 
Egle that chlorophyll exists in plants in two forms — in a concentrated, 
nonfluorescent form in the grana, and in a diluted, strongly fluorescent 
form in the stroma [cf. page 392); while Metzner’s result supports the 
alternative (and more plausible) hypothesis that all chlorophyll is 
contained in the grana and is in a weakly fluorescent form. 

3. The Lamina 

It was stated above that, according to Heitz (193()), the grana usually 
are arranged in layers. Menke (1938) has concluded from the bire- 
fringence of the chloroplasts (c/. pages 365 et seql) that these organs have 
a laminar structure; and Menke and Koydl (1939) observed the disinte- 
gration of microtome slices of Anthoceros chloroplasts into stacks of 
laminae, pushed apart — particularly in the middle of the chloroplasts — 
by the pressure of accumulated assimilates. They counted from 20 to 
40 of these laminae in each slice; and since the assi mi late-free chloroplasts 
were only 1-2 thick, the thickness of a single lamina must have been 
of tlie order of 0.05 yi (that is, below the limit of dissolution of an ordinary 
niicroseopcd- That they could be seen at all must have been due to the 
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fact that they were looked upon slightly obliciudy, so that their larger 
dimensions parallel to the surface of the chloroplast could contribute^ to 
visibility. Anthoceras chloroplasts contain no risible grana; but ii similar 



a 



b 

Fia. 41. — a, Laminar structure of a grana-free Antho-- 
ceros chloroplast (naicrophotograph in ultraviolet light: 
> = 275 m/ij magnification X lOW) (after Menke 1940). 
b, laminar structure of a grana-earrving chIoR)plast (after 
Menke 1940). 


disintegration into laminae was observed also with the granular ehloro- 
plasts of other plants. Menke concluded that the grana are parts of the 
lamina, in which certain components (e. g., the pigments) are acciniiulated. 

This c oncept was further strengthened 
by observations in ultraviolet light and ^ 

under the electron microscope. Figure 
41a shoAvs a slice of a grana-free Aatho- 
cero,^ chloroplast photographed by Menke 
(1940) in ultraviolet light. The struc- 
ture of grana-bearing chloroplasts, ob- 
served by Menke with slices from Selag- 
inella grandis and Phaseolus nniltifiorus^ 
is represented in the schematic figure 
41b. The strong absorption of grana 
ill the ultraviolet, revealed by this figure, 
may be caused by chlorophyll or the ca- 
rotenoids (cf. \b)l. II, Ciiapter 21); hut 
other compounds, for exarapile, nucleic 
a(*id, may contribute to it. Photograplis 
in ultraviolet light of different wave 
length could perhaps disclose the distrihi it ion of various ultravioh*! :il 
sorhing compounds in the chloroplasts. 



Fi»;. 42. :i chit »n 

nf X ii-tititiNil iV lU.lKR) 
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The results obtained by microphotography in the ultraviolet were 
eunfirmed by the electron microscope observations of Ivausche and 
Ruska (1940), shown in figure 42. The thin discs or laminae revealed 
by thi.s photograph var 3 ^ in diameter from 0.4-2. 5 that is, they are of 
the same size as, or larger than, the grana — but their thickness is only 


tiQ. 43. Portion of a clilorophst of Elodect cariaderzHs, showings units (after 
Eoberts Inset. X 10,000; main figure, X 100,000. 

* 1 banks are clue tci tlie Radio Corporation of America for use of the electron 
inieroseoj-HB and to Miss Nina Zworykin for taking this electron micrograph. 
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0.01—0.02^1. Kausche and Ruska agreed with ^leiikethat these lamiime 
may be of an even more fundamental importance for the struetiire^ of 
chloroplasts than the grana. 

The submiexoscopie structure of chloroplusts was also irwestigiitfHl l)y Iliilserts 
(1940, 1942). Using an optical microscope, she obsc^rved first tlie pres«?nce in the 
chloroplasts of various species of ferns, thallophi/ieSj hrijophjtes, and sp^rmaioph-^es of 
a small number (r. g., 3 or 4) of “ plasti dales” into which a rhloroplast can easih^ dis- 
integrate, each plastidule containing several (4~40) “grannies’" alMHit 1 ^ in dkineter 



a b 1* 


Fig. 44. — Birefringence of chloroplasts . a: Mougeoiia, the end walls of the cells, 
and the chloroplasts (seen in profile) are bright ;b: Vhisieriam Inmila (afte-r Merske), the 
ehloroplast, in particular its ribs, is bright; c: Arithim^ros (after F. Wel.>er), ganiet» »i>h\ te 
cells, each containing one clujroplast, are bright iit the* upturned edges i »f the latter 
(frt>m i^chmidt 1937). 

(these were probably identical with the Ileitz grauai. In a suhsequcnt study with thi‘ 
electron microscope, the granules were found to t'onsist nf “ priin;iry, ” “ .'■eet »nd:iry." 
“■ternary,” “quateriuiry,'” and “ <juiiit;iry s?ubunits. whose f'i/.^'s wer*e 0.4 ()..*), (I.'id. 0.1. 
0-04 and 0.02 pt, respect ivady. Figure 43 shows chlun ipla.-^t « 4' Ulodea 
iniignifietl 10,000 and 100,000 times. reve:ding “suluiuits” of tlifTcnnit order. 'flse 
relation between thest' siihiinits an<l the laminae shown in figure 42, is not clear, 

4. The Birefriagence of Chloroplasts 

It bcHUi mentioned al><)\'ethat th<‘ kiiniitiir strurtiirtM >f thetdihuai- 
plasts wtis first postulated as a lutnus of t'xplaiuing their iloiihh; w- 
fi'action. 

The birvfrigrnrij of chloroplasts was tliseovcred by Scarth in 1924 and 
r€‘(iisco\’ercd !)\" Kiistta* (193B, I93f)), Menkt* (1931), :in«i W'eht'r ' l!)3(9 >. 
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In tho fell, the ehloroplasts exhibit a iiegafdve monoaxial double 

ref!*ac‘ti<>n (the optical axis being normal to the surface of the chloro- 
plast ). Figure 44 illustrates this phenomenon, while the position of the 
index ellipses is shown by figure 45. The negative double refraction 
disappears upon imbibition with glycerol, and is thus a ynorphic bire- 
fringence, which can he explained by a laminar structure, the planes of 
the laminae being oriented normally to the short axis of the ehloroplasts. 




Fig. 45. — Morphic birefringence of ehloroplasts (after Menhe 1938). (a) Position 

of index ellipses in a chloroplast of Mougeotia; (b) same in a ehloroplast of a higher plant 
in front view and in profile. A is the optical axis. 

Further proofs of this structure were derived by Menke (1938) from 
observations of dichroisnh The dichroism of the ehloroplasts in the 
natural state is weak but detectable, particularly in monochromatic red 
light where the birefringence has its maximum (at 681 m>u). Chloro- 
plasts fixed by Menke and Klister (1938) with osmic acid and then 
impregnated with gold chloride exhibited a stronger dichroisna. They 
appeared bluish when their short axes were parallel to the plane of 
polarization of light, and orange when they were perpendicular to this 
plane. This result can be explained hy the assumption of submicro- 
scopical laminae upon wliich gold is deposited in thin layers. 

When the ehloroplasts are imhibed with glycerol, the negative double 
refraction caused by the laminar structure disappears (because of the 
C(|ualization of the refractive indices of the laminae an<l of the interstices). 
Inst(uul, a positivi' double refraction appears which nui.st be an intrinsic 
property of some regularly arranged anisotropic molecules. Menke and 
Fr(\v-W\’.^sliug ascribed it to an array of elongated lipide molecules. 
Dried cfi liiropla.'^t f natter shows a positive double refraction; extraction of 
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lipides with ether makes it iieg^ative. Tims, in living cells, the negative 
iiiorphic birefringence oA’ercompensates the positive intrinsic Inrefriiigeiiee 
of the lipides, while the relation in dried chlon^plasts is reversed, prob- 
ably because of a distortion of the laminar structure. 

Strugger (1936) shewed that the leaves of Elmiea can l>e stained with 
the lipophilic dyestuff rliodaniiiie B, withoxit affecting tlieir vitality (as 
shown by unimpaired photosynthetic activity). According to Meiike 
(1938), chloroplasts stained in this way exhibit a strong dichroism, whose 
character indicates that the long axes of the Upide molecuk^s are arranged 
normally to the surface of the chloroplast. Thus, the laminae probably 
consist of a forest of long molecules aligned parallel to the short axis of 
the chloroplast. 

Pirson and Alberts (1940) could not fully confirm the observation of 
St rugger that staining with rhodamine B does not impair the photo- 
synthetic efficiency of Eladea. Gessner (1941) found that staining causes 
no ill effect in the dark, but that a ‘‘photodynamic*’ injury (K*ciirs in 
light absorbed by the dye. This light is not ntilisEed for pluotosyntliesis. 
The respiration of stained algae is not affected. 

It has been suggested that the fiat, two-dimensional construction is 
carried consequently through the whole leaf, l>eginning with the blade, 
through chloroplasts and grana, down to the submicroscopieal laminae — 
in the same way in which the elongated, one-dimensional construction 
is carried through the wffiole stem, through single hirers down to the long- 
chain molecules of cellulose. However, the two-dimeiision principle 
certainly is absent from the structure of many algae, whose thalli are 
cylindrical rather than flat. Similarly, the chronioplasts of many algae 
are hollow” spheres, or amoeba-like bodies rather than flat discs or bands. 
It would be interesting to know w'hether cliromoplasts of this type also 
contain laminae. Menke and Koydl (1939) mentioned that the chrminr- 
plasts of brown and red algae show a double refraction; this may 

indicate the absence of laminar structure. 

At present, we cannot be sure whether any of tlie structural units 
observed in photosynthesizing cells is iiidispe usable for pludosynthesis. 
Chloroplasts are absent in blue-green algae; prafia seem to be present in 
plants of all phyla— -including oven the Cijanoph preae — I nit have 
fouiul missing in some species and individuals. iMtuina, which, according 
to Menke, and Kausche and Ruska, are moi-c important structural units 
than the grana, have not yet been observed in the c!ir*oniatoplasts of red 
and brown algae, not to speak of their probal)le absence in the chromato- 
plasm of blue algae and pui”ple bacteria. 

Tlie existence in ehloro})lasts of pn>teinaeeo\is and lipoiti laminae, and 
of a regular array of long-sliaped, etlier-soluble mole<‘ules whose :ixes are 
parallel to the plane of these lamiuat', was deduced by legitimate spt‘eu- 
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lation from experimental data. Hubert (1936) and Frey-Wyssling (1937, 
1938) went beyond this, and attempted to give a detailed picture of the 
arrangement of proteins, lipidea and pigments in the chloroplasts. 
Hubert suggested that chlorophyll molecules are attached by their hydro- 
philic porphin ^‘heads'’ to the protein layers, while their lipophilic 
phytol “tails are associated with lipide molecules; the entirely lipophilic 
carotenoids are aligned between the lipide molecules. The resulting 
picture is showui in figure 46. For reasons described below (page 376), 





Fig. 46.^ — Hypothetical structure of chloroplasts according to Hubert. Hectangular 
hatched bars represent hydrophilic groups, black bars — lipophilic groups; combination 
of the two at right angles — chlorophyll molecules. The dumbbell-shaped striicture.s 
represent carotenoid molecules. Phospholipide molecules are indicated by the black 
magnet-shaped structur-e attached to a hatched “handle.” 


the lipide molecules are assumed to form pairs (by mutual esterification) ; 
in this way, a protein layer can alternate with a double piginent-lipide 
layer. Although the general character of the scheme of Hubert and 
Frey-Wyssliiig appears plausible, its details are in no way proved and 
the correctness of some of them is doubtful. We shall return to its 
criticism on page 393 et seq. 

B. Composition of the Chloeoplasts * 

1. Separation and Total Quantity of Chloroplastic Matter 

The be^st known (*omponents of the ehrornoplasts are the pigments — 
chlorophyll chlorophyll b, the pln’cobilins and the carotenoids. Their 
propertit‘s will l>e described in chapters 15—20 of this volume and 21-24 
bitilidgraphy, page 390 . 
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of volume II. However, pigments represent only a fraction of the total 
dry matter of the chloroplasts, of the order of 5 or 1Q%, as we shall mo 
later. Until 1938, not much attention was paid to the nature of the 
remaining 90-95%. Since then, however, several attempts have 
made to carry out a quantitative separation and analysis of chloroplastic 
matter, by Chibnall (1924, 1939), Menke (1938^^®, 1940***), Gmnick 
(19381*®), Mommaerts (1938, 1949), l^eish (1939^**), Krc^ng (1949), 
Bot (1942), Comar (1942), and Galston (1943). 

The first stage in the isolation of chloroplast matter is the grimiim^ 
of leaves, either in distilled water or in a hypertonic, 0.5 molar su^r 
solution. The fractionation of the green suspension obtained in this 
way can he carried out by different methods. The cell wall dehris is 
removed by centrifugation. The remaining suspension contains the 
water-soluble components (originating in the cell sap, cytoplasm, and 
chloroplasts) , whole or broken nuclei and chloroplasts, forrning a more 
or less stable suspension, and the cytoplasm, in the form of a coloidal 
solution. Chibnall (1924, 1939) separated the chloroplastic matter 
(together with a small quantity of nuclear matter) from the cytoplasmic 
and vacuolar material by filtration through paper pulp. Menke (1938*), 
Granick (19380, (1942), Comar (1942), and Galston (1943) used 

fractional centrifugation, in which nuclear, chloroplastic and cytoplasmic 
matter were precipitated in that order. Instead of utilizing differences 
in the size and density of the particles, as in the mechanical precipitation 
and filtration methods, the separation of chloroplastic matter from the 
cytoplasmic material can also be based on the larger content of the 
former in hydrophobic (lipoid) compounds, which causes it to be prefer- 
entially salted out. Menke (1938*) used fractional coagulation by 
ammonium sulfate, hydrochloric acid, or carbonic acid, while Neish 
(19390 Comar (1942) used calcium chloride. 

To check whether the composition of the ‘^chloroplastic matter/’ 
separated by fractionation is identical with that of intact chloroplasts, 
Menke (19380 pj^opared by centrifugation, a small fraction (containing 
only 1-2% of the total chloroplastic material), consisting entirely of 
whole chloroplasts or large chloroplast fragments. He found in this 
fraction 48% proteins and 37% “ lipides,” while the salted-out ‘^ehioro- 
plast fraction” contained 56% protein and 32% “lipides.” Menke 
concluded that as much as 15% of cytoplasmic matter was coprecipitated 
by ammonium sulfate with the “chloroplastic matter,” and applied a 
corresponding correction to all analyses. 

An uncertain point in some of these fractionations is the fate of the colorless 
** stroma’^ of the chloroplasts. If by griading the leaves one obtains whole chioropla.sts, 
or large fragments of these bodies, then the stroma must follow the grana — certainly 
in centrifugation and probably in coagulation as well. On the other hand, if the gxindiiig 
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breaks the chloroplasts and releases the grana, then upon fractionation the stroma may 
foEow either the grana or the cytoplasm, depending on its state of dispersion and the 
relative strength of its hydrophobic character. Since the stroma probably contains 
1^ hydrophobic material than the grana {cf, page 361), it may have a tendency to 
associate itself with the cytoplasm in fractional coagulation. 

This uncertainty casts some doubt on the published analytical data. Obviously 
much depends on how the grinding was carried out. Neish (1939^) asserted that 
grinding under water produces free grana (because chloroplasts swell and rupture in 
distihed water), while grinding in glucose soluiiou keeps the chloroplasts intact. Granicfe, 
who used a 0.5 molar glucose solution, described his “chloroplastic matter” as con- 
sisting of whole and broken chloroplasts- Menke (1938®), who carried out the grinding 
under water, nevertheless obtained a small fraction consisting of more or less intact 
chloroplasts Table 14.IIIB). He had no doubts that the “ chloroplastic matter” 
obtained by fractional coagulation included aU constituents of the chloroplasts (together 
with 159^ of the cytoplasm) ; while Mommaerts (1938) and Bot (1942) have asserted 
that they have obtained preparations which consisted entirely of free grana. However, 
the fact that the chlorophyll content of these allegedly pure grana fractions was not 
higher (and sometimes even lower) than the chlorophyll concentration in the chloro- 
plastic matter as a whole (c/. Table 14.X), supports the opinion of Menke (1940^) that 
no separation of stroma and grana takes place in the fractionation. 

Determination of the tctoZ quantity of chloroplastic matter in the leaves 
can be carried out either directly ^ by weighiag the fractions obtaiued 

Ta^biiB 14.1 

PbopoictiOn of Ohlobopla-stic MiuTTEB IN Gbebn Leaves 

A. AFTBB MeKKE 


Per cent of total dry 'weight of spinacli leaves 


Method 

a 

Water 

soluble 

b 

Cell 

■walls 

c 

Chloroplastic 

matter® 

d 

Cytoplasmic 

matter 

c 


6 + c -h d 

By weighing (1938*) 

39 

26.5 

18 

16.5 

30 

By chlorophyll estimation 
(19401) 

— 

— 

14.5-18.4 

— 

— 


B. AFTER Neish 


Per cent cfaloroplastic matter in leaves dried at 60® C. in vacuo 


Plant 

weig^ng 

By photometric estimation of 

Av, 


Chlorophyll 

Carotene 

IXanthophyll 

Trifolium pratense (clover) 

22 

25-34 

26-32 

41-50 

33 

A rctium minus (burdock) 

11 

33 

34 

54 

33 

Onoclea sensihilis (fern) 

13 


•37 

37 

29 

Elodea canadensis 
(water pest) 

31 

36 

17 

10 

24 


• Corrected for 15% co precipitated cytoplasm.; cf, page 369. 
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from a known quantity of leares, or indiredly, m in the method nsad by 
ITeish (1939^) and Menke (1940^). They extracted chlorophyll {or the 
carotenoids) from the fiLocculated “ chloroplastic fraction on the one 
hand, and from an equal mass of whole leaves on the other hand; knowing 
that all pigments were originally associated with the chlaroplasts, they 
calculated the total quantity of chloroplastic matter from a coiapaiisen 
of the concentration of the pigments in the two extracts. TaMe 14.1 
shows the results. 

According to Menke’s data, the proportion of chloroplastic matter in 
dry spinach leaves is 30% (if water-soluble components — carhohydrmtm, 
acids, salts, etc. — are excluded from the total). Since most of the 
soluble compounds are contained in the vacuolar sap or in the cytoplasm, 
chloroplastic matter must constitute about of the Wal dry weight 

of spinach leaves. Neish’s figures are somewhat higher, 25 to 35% of 
the total dry weight. These results csui he further compared with an 
estimate of the relative volume of the cytoplasm, the cMoroplast, and 
the nucleus in a palisade cell of Tropaeoltim made by Meyer (1917) 

on the basis of microscopic measurenaents. He found for the dilc^raplaMe 
— an average volume of 9.4 average number in a cell, 54; avenge 
total volume, 508 /i®; for the nuelevs — an average volume of 54 /i®; and 
for the ci/toplasm — an average volume of 244 ju*. This corresponds to a 
volume ratio of 2 : 1 between the chloroplasts and the cytoplasm. 
Menke’s value for the corresponding mass ratio in spinach leaves is closer 
to 1 , while Chibnall (1939) gave a value of 2.3 (for the same species) . 

2. Proteins and Xipoids in the Cytoplasm and the Chloroplasts 

The main constituents of the chloroplasts are proteins and lipoids.’' 
Tie latter term is used in a very wide sense, embracing all compounds 
soluble in ether or in an ether-alcohol mixture. It was previously 
assumed that chloroplasts are the main protein carriers in plants, since 
a statistical parallel was found between the size of the chloroplasts and 
the nitrogen content of the leaves. The correctness of this rule was, 
however, contested by Schumacher (1929); and the analytical data of 
Menke, Neish, Eot, and Comar show that, while the chloroplasts contain 
about 40—50% protein, the cytoplasm is almost pure protein, so that 


Table 14.II 

DiSTRiBimoN OF Protbusts Between Spinach Leaf Constituents (afteb Menioe) 


Fraction 

Per cent of total 
dry weight 

Content of 
proteins, % 

Per cent of 
total protein 

Cell walls 

26.5 

6 

6 

Cytoplasm 

16.5 

90 

59 

Chloroplasts 

18 

50 

35 
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only one-tMrd to one-half the total leaf proteins are eonta^ined in the 
chloroplasts (one-half, if we assume Chibnall and Meyer^s ratio of 
chloroplasts : cytoplasm as 2 : 1 and one-third if we accept Menke’s 
ratio of 1 : 1). Granick (1938) and Galston (1943) found 30-40% of the 
nitrogen in tomato, tobacco, and oat leaves to be associated with the 


Tabubj 14.III 

Proteins ajod Lipoids in Different Parts of the Leaf 
A. AFTER GbOBN-ALL (1939) 


Analysis of spinach leaf 

Cytoplasmic matter 

Chloroplastic matter 

Proteins, % 

96.5 

39.6 

Lipoids, % 

1.9 

25.1 

Ask, % 

1.6 

16.9 

Kesidue, % 

— 

18.4 


B- AFTER MeNKE (1938) 



Cell 

walls 



1 





I»o- 

Portion of spinach leaf* : 

Cytoplasmic matter 

Chloroplastic matte 

r 

lated 









plasts 


Oentri- 

Precipitation with 

Precipitation with 

Centri- 

Centri- 


fnge 

(NH4)#S04 1 

HCl 

HtCCs 

(NH)2S04 

HCl 

HsCOs 

fuge 

fuge 

“Lipoids,*' % 






1 




Ether-soluble 

2.5 

fo.l 

0.2 

0.4 

26 

24 ! 

24\ 

31 

37 

Ether-alcohol 

\0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

6 

6 

e] 

soluble** 










Proteius, % ! 

6 

92 

96 

85 

53 ! 

58 

54 

48 

48 

A^h, % 

19 

7.5 

4 

3 

14 1 

13 

6 

18 

8 

Rest (includes 

73 

— 

— 

11 

— I 


10 

4 

7 

carbohydrates), % 





j 






c. AFTER Bot (1942), Nbish (1939), and Comar (1942) 


Species 

Chloroplastic matter 

Observer 

Proteins, % 

Lipoids, % 

Hest, % 

Ash, *% 

Latyrus odoratus 

Bot 

33-50« 

18-30« 

26-44“ 


Spinada olemcea 

Bot 

42-54*= 

26-32« 

16-25“ 


Trifoliunt pratense 

Neish 

50 

22 



Onoclea sensibilis 

Neish 

32 

7 



JSpinacia oleracea 

Comar 

i 

54 

34 


7 


“Water-soluble fraction; organic matter, S79ie> (many flavones) ; inorganic, 43%. 
^ Contains chloropliyll <mostly chlorophyll a). 

‘ Depending on age of plant and time of year. 
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ehloroplasts (in all growth periods). According to Oalston, this m 
equally true of green and of chlorotic lea^res. According to Granick's 
analysis, 80% of the chloroplast nitrogen is contained in proteins, 7% 
in compounds soluble in trichloroacetic acid (amino acids), 10% in 
chlorophyll (a ^rery high value!) and 3% in alcohol-ether soluble com- 
pounds (nucleophosphatides?). Comar (1942) found 11% of total 
chloroplast nitrogen in ^‘lipoids (including the pigments), of which 1^ 
than one-third was a part of chlorophyll. 

Granick’s figures indicate that between 24 and 32% of aH spinach 
leaf proteins are contained in the ehloroplasts; Hanson (1941) found a 
similar figure (36%) for Phdaris iuherosa. Table 14.11 gives the more 
detailed results of Menke (1938). Ohibnall (1939) estim&tM that 
cytoplasm and ehloroplasts eontrihute equal amount to the total protein 
content of spinach leaves. 

The proportions of proteins and lipoids in different parts of the 
leaf are shown in table 14.11 1, which includes the Faults of Chibnall, 
Menke, Bot, Hanson, and Comar. 

Table 14. Ill shows an approximate agreement betw^n the data of 
Chibnall, Menke, Bot and Comar on spinach leaves, and those of Bot 
on Latyrus and ISTeish on Trifolium; the ehloroplasts of all these species 
contain 35-55% proteins and 18—32% ^'lipioids.” The large ehloroplasts 
of the sensitive fern, on the other hand, which carry 8.4% starch, differ 
considerably in composition — they contain only 7% of ethernsoluble 
materials. 

The study of the specific nature of the chloroplast proteins has hardly- 
begun. An analysis of the amino acids residues, given by Chibnall 
(1939), is reproduced in table 14. lY. 


Ta-bi^ 14-IV 

Analtsis of Spin-ach Leatbs fob Amino Acids (afteb Chibnali) 


Analysis 

Per cent of total proteia aitrogen. 

Cytoplaamic proteins 

Cliioroplastic proteins 

Amide nitrogen 

5.6 

5.1 

Arginine 

14.1 

1S.9 

Histidine 

2.2 

3.5 

Lysine 

6.2 

4.7 

Tyrosine 

2.7 

2.6 

Tryptophaae 

1,7 

1.7 

Cystine 

1.4 

1.2 

Methionine 

1,3 

1.3 

Aspartic acid 

5.5 

5.8 

Glutamic acid 

6.5 

6.5 
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Additional data on the composition of leaf proteins can be found in 
the investigations of Xngg (1938, 1939, 1940), Tristram (1939) and 
Smith and Wang (1941). According to Hanson, Barrien, and Wood 
(1941), the chloroplast proteins are rich in sulfur (about 70% of total 
leaf protein sulfur being concentrated in the chloroplasts). 

Menke (1938) suggested that the thread-forming capacity of the 
chloroplasts, described hy Ktistex (1935), points to the presence of long- 
chain molecules. He found that 80% of the chloroplast proteins are 
insoluble in water, hydrochloric acid and aqueous alkali ; to extract them 
one must use 60% alcohol with 0.3% sodium hydroxide. This protein 
fraction is free of phosphorus. The small protein fraction which is 
soluble in water contains some phosphorus (nucleophosphatides?). 

Observations on the floccu- 
Formuia 14.1. PhospTiatidic Add lation and electrophoresis of 

OH suspended chloroplastic material 


Phosphoric 

cicid 


Gflyceroi 


PaimMie 

acid 


HO--P=0 


E< 

s 

/ 


CH, 

CH* 


c!)==o 

z 

X 

CHs 

CH* 

V 

y 

CH, 

CH* 


X 

CHj 

CH* 

V 

y 

CHj 

CHa 


X 

cks 

CH* 

\ 

/ 

CHj 

CHa 


N 

CH, 

CHa 

\ 

/ 

cm. 

CHa 


X 

CHt 

CHa 

V 

/ 

CHs 

CHa 


X 

CHa 

CHa 

V 

/ 

CHa 

CHa 


\ 

CHa 

CHa 


/ 

CHa 

CHa 


X 

CH, 

CH, 


(Neish; Fishman and Moyer) in- 
dicate isoelectric points between 
3.7 and 4.7 (c/. page 386). 

The so-called ^lipoid fraction 
(the ether extract and the ether- 
alcohol extract) of chloroplastic 
matter contains the pigments 
(5-10% chlorophyll and 2-4% 
. carotenoids; cf. Chapter 15, page 
411, for detailed data). The rest 
of this fraction may include fatty 
acids, aldehydes, fats, hydrocar- 
bons, phytosterols, and phospho- 
lipides. The latter are of special 
interest because of the important 
role which Hubert (1935) ascribed 
20 A them in the structure of the 
chloroplasts (c/. Fig. 46). 

Phospholipides are glycerides 
which differ from fats in that the 
glycerol is combined with only two 
fatty acid radicals, the third hy- 
droxyl being esterified by phos- 
phoric acid (c/. Formula 14.1). 
The first investigations into the 
composition of the leaf lipoids 
have been carried out by Channon 
and CMbnall (1927), Chibnail and 
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Tablk 14 :.V^ 

Lipoids’' in Leaves (aptek (.’hibnall) 

i^erwntaKt' total ether estra-ct 

Cabba..^ ; C-v-k-f .-.r t 

{liramicti otertiftn) i ! -■ i. : . vJ ;’■■■;■ 


9.3 

0.5 

o.a 

17 . 5 « 

12.3 
4.5 

13.3 

18.4 


I iSdiSe JalSe ISO. a high degree of unsaturation) . 

^ Phosphatidic acid (Formula 14.1) is the parent aubstance of ieicithiu aud «‘|>halin (lecithin contaias 
an additional choline group bound to phosphoric aeid). 

C!on.siderable losses suffered in fractionation. * 

Chaiinon (1929), and Smitli and Ckibaall (1932), and siiiiiniarized by 
Chibnall (1939) in table 14.V. These data refer to leaves as a whole; but 
since, according to table 14. Ill, almost all leaf lipoids are concentrated 
ill the chloroplasts, they should be considered as valid also for the iso- 
lated chloroplasts. 

Table 14.V shows that a considerable part of the lipoid fraction is 
fats of a highly iinsaturated character; the proportion of pliospholipides 
is considerable in cabbage leaves, but conaparatively small in cocksfout. 
Menke (19400 and Bot (1942) also found only a small anioiiiit of phos- 
pholipides in the lipoid fraction of leaves (t). 5—1. 5 ^7 total dry weight 

of spinach leaves, according to Menke). This shows how arbitrary is tlie 
specific picture of the proteiii-chlorophylTphospholipido association in 
the chloroplasts, suggested hy Hubert and reproduced in tigun* 

Prior to :my direct analysis, the presence <d' 
pliospholipides in chlorophusts was deiliieeil from 
some c}iialitative observ:ition.s irj. Frey-Wys.'-iliiig; 

1937, 1938). In addition to staining with lipophilio 
dyes {('J. page 391), wliii-h does net neees.sarily re- 
quire the presence of true lii^hties, Froy-Wyssling; 
refeu‘!*etl to the formation of so-(ailled niytdin fiji- 
ures. lA*(*ithin (a lu i eei't.oirj other mix is < havt* 

t!u‘ property of swellitifi; in water with ti«‘ hu iii.-i- 
tien of peoiUar protiilxu aiice.-s (•alhHl“inv'eIi!i tnl »<*>.” 

Weber (1933) am 1 IMciike l 1934 ' observed tliatsimilar 
outgrowths can be produced in chloroplasts p/. tig. 47 > 



Fit;, 47. Mvelit! tuhes 

from t’hlt •t'<i >j>!ast> uitter \\ oImo . 


19.0 

0.9 

1.75 

38.0* 

23.3 

3.0 

8.4 

0.9 

) 

I 0.6 


Chlorophyll a b 

Carotene 

Oarotenola 

Fatty acid glycerides (fats) 

"W axes I iinsaponifiab le 

IiideterniLiiied j 

Calcium phosphatidate' | pi^^gp 
Cep halm j 
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iiltlRHigh only with the help of detergents such as sodium oleate, glycine, or urea. To 
explain tlie necessity for detergents, Prey-AV'yssling suggested that the chloroplast 
lipides have no free hydroxyl groups. He assumed that their molecule are arranged 
in mutually esterifying pairs (as shown in Fig. 46). 

The occurrence in the chloroplasts of acetone-extractable phosphorus may also be 
considered as an indication of the presence of phospholipides. The concentration of 
phosphorus in the dry matter of clover chloroplasts is, according to table 14.YI, 
about 0.7%. 

3. The Chloroplast A.sli 

Earlier analyses of the mineral components of green plant tissues, 
e. g., the analyses of Colin and Grandsire (1925), dealt with whole green 
leaves. Neish (1939) made the first attempt to analyze the ash of 
chloroplasts separately from, that of the cytoplasm. His results are 
given in table 14. VI, together with those of Menke (1940^). 

According to Neish, the alkaline ions (and chlorine ions) are concen- 
trated in the cytoplasm and the cell sap; but Menke denied the absence 
of potassium in the chloroplasts, and attributed Neish's results to losses 
incurred in the washing of the chloroplastic matter. He pointed to the 
immediate effect of potassium supply on the photosynthesis of potassium- 
starved algae (Chapter 13, page 336) as an evidence for the penetration 
of potassium into the chloroplasts. According to Neish, the alkaline 
earth metals, including magnesium, are also more abundant outside than 
inside the chloroplasts. (This result has a bearing on the problem of 
the location of the alkaline earth carbonates, discussed in chapter 8.) 
According to Javillier and Goudchaulx (1940), the proportion of leaf mag- 
nesium concentrated in the chloroplasts can vary between 0.9% {Finns 
maritima) and 26% {Triticurn vulgare'). Even in chloroplasts, most of 
the magnesium is extractable by trichloroacetic acid and is thus not a 
part of chlorophyll. 

Phosphorus is slightly more abundant in the chloroplasts than in 
other parts of the leaf. A considerable part of phosphorus is extractable 
by acetone, and may be a component of phospholipides. According to 
Granick, 40% of the lipide-bound phosphorus of the leaves is found in 
the chloroplasts. 

Important is the accumulation of the heavy^ metals, iron and copper, 
in the chloroplasts, shown by table 14. VI. The presence of iron was 
first demonstrated by Moore (1914), who stained chloroplasts with 
hematoxylin (after having extracted chlorophyll by means of alcohol). 
The hematoxylin rt'action is characteristic of simple iron salts, and is not 
given by (‘omplex organic compouiuls, c. g,, henun derivative's. Noack 
(1930) found t hat (>% of loaf iron is soluble in \vak‘r and can be identified 
by means of potassiiini thiocyanate. Giiessnieyer (1930) and Wieler 
(1938) observed that the proportion of water-soluble iron in leaves can 
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he increased by treatment with catalyst poisons (hydrocyanie acid or 
sulfur dioxide) ; the simultaneous increase in the intensity of the hema- 
toxylin staining of the chloroplasts indicated that these agents act on 
chloroplastic iron. (However, Hoack’s suggestion that only chloroplastie 
iron is affected by sulfur dioxide was proved to be incorrect by Wieler’s 
experiments on variegated leaves.) The mechanism of this unveiling’^ 
(a term used by Wieler) of iron in the leaves is unknown, but it must 
consist in the decomposition of complex organic iron compounds. Ac- 
cording to Wieler, insoluble organic’^ sulfur is also transformed into a 
soluble 'hnorganic’’ form simultaneously with the ‘^unveiling^^ of iron. 
Mineral acids and — more slowly — organic acids (c. g., glacial acetic acid 
or concentrated oxalic acid) also bring organic iron in the leaves into a 
soluble form. 

According to Wieler, the inorganic iron liberated by acids is in the 
divalent state when sulfur dioxide, nitric acid, or tartaric acid is used, 
and in the trivalent state in the case of other acids (sulfuric, hydrochloric, 
phosphoric, and acetic). In certain leaves, hydrochloric acid liberates 
both ferric and ferrous iron. 

According to Noack (1930) and Griessmeyer (1930), the proportion 
of noncomplex, soluble iron in barley leaves can be increased from 6 to 
12% by sulfur dioxide and to 10% by cyanide- The same limit (12%) 
can be reached also by boiling the leaf powder. 

Hill and Lehmann (1941) found four times more iron in the chloro- 
plasts of Claytonia than in the leaf as a whole. The molecular ratio of 
iron : chlorophyll was between 1:4 and 1 : 10 in most plants. A large 
part of chloroplast iron reacts immediately with 2,2^-bipyridine (it is 
thus present in the form of free ferrous ions) ; another part reacts only 
after boiling with acids, and still another only after ashing. TsToack and 
Liebich (1941) have determined iron in separated chloroylasU, and in the 
chloroplastic matter (coagulated by ammonium sulfate or precipitated by 
centrifugation from a suspension of ground spinach leaves). The 
chloroplasts were found to contain as much as 82% of all leaf iron (0.05% 
of dry weight, in agreement with Neish’s data in table 14. VI); the 
cytoplasm 5% ; and the water-soluble fraction 13%. The nuclear matter 
and the cell walls were iron-free. About 18% of iron in spinach chloro- 
plasts was water-soluble, 32% could he extracted by 0.01 molar hydro- 
chloric acid (this was probably bound to phosphorus-free proteins), and 
the remaining 60%, which was not extractable with 0.01 molar hydro- 
chloric acid, was probably bound to nucleic acid or to phosphorylated 
proteins. The latter fraction, which must include also the hemin iron 
of different enzymes, proved to be more resistant to iron starvation than 
the more loosely bound 40%. The soluble iron is divalent and the in- 
soluble trivalent; the lipide fraction contains no iron. These results do 
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not quite agree with ISTeish’s statement that of the chloroplast iroa 
(from Trzfolium pratense) is soluble in dilute (10%) acetic acid. 

As to the chloroplast copper^ T^eish (1939®) found that most of it 
(9(>-“100%) is insoluble in 10% acetic acid and is probably pnraent in the 
form of organic complexes. 

4. The Chloroplast Enzymes 

In chapters 6, 7, 8, and 10, we discussed the catalytic reactions in 
photosynthesis and found that the photosynthetic apparatus probably 
contains (at least) the following catalysts: (I) Ea, a cyanide^nsitive 
carboxylase (Franck’s ^‘catalyst A/’ possibly located outride the chloro- 
plasts); C^) an enzymatic system (including Franck^s ** catalyst B”) 
involved in the transformations which lead from the carbon dioxid€^" 
acceptor complex to carbohydrates (mutases, oxidoredticta^, polymer- 
izing enzymes), part of which system is specifically affect^ by dinitro- 
phenol; and (5) an enzymatic system involved in the conversion of tiie 
primary photochemical oxidation product into free oxygen (Franck^s 
catalyst C”). The latter system includes (at least) two enzymes 
which, in several of our schemes in chapter 7, have been designated by 
Ec and Eo, respectively. Both these catalysts appear to be spe^cifically 
affected by hydroxylamine and o-phenantbroline. 

What is known empirically about the enzymes in green plant cells 
has not much relation to these hypothetical catalysts. The available 
evidence deals with the well-known enzymes like catalase, carbonic 
anhydrase, phosphorylase, amylase, maltase, and invertase, which either 
have no relation to the synthesis of carbohydrates at all, or inter\’'ene 
only in its ultimate stages (formation and decomposition of sucrose and 
starch). The occurrence of carbohydrate-transforming enzymes in. green 
leaves was briefly discussed in chapter 3. Here, we shall add a few data 
on other enzymes, taken mainly from the work of Neish (1939) and 
Krossing (1940) on separated chloroplastic matter. 

(a) Catalase and Peroxidase 

Catalase, the enzyme which causes the dismutation of h^’drogen 
peroxide, is found in both colorless and green plant organs. The relation 
between photosynthesis and catalase activity was discussed in chapter 11 
(page 284). ISfeish (1939®) has measured the catalatic activity of sepa- 
rated chloroplast matter and compared it with that of whole mashed 
leaves (Table 14. VI I). According to this table, all the catalase of green 
leaves is concentrated in the chloroplasts. Krossing (1949) on the other 
hand, found catalase both in the chloroplasts and in the cytoplasm. 

The efficiency of catalase is a.bout 10® moles hydrogen peroxide decomposed per 
sec. per gram, atom iron. The liberation of 12 mm.® oxygen per 2 min. per 1 iiig. ciiioro- 
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Table 14.VII 


Cata-latic Activitt of Leaves (aftee. Neish) 


Sample 

Oa released by 1 rag, material in 2 inin. 
from 0.01 M H 1 O 2 at 27° C., mm.® 


Trifolitim, pratense 

Arctium minus 

Onodea sentibile 

Chloroplasts 

7.1 

12.1 

13.6 

Whole leaves 

1.8 

3.8 

4.8 

Fraportion of total activity concen- 
ircded in the chloroplasts, % 

107 

112 

105 


plast matter thios requires the presence of only 2.5 X 10~® g. catalase iron in 1 g. cHoro- 
plast matter. Since the content of iron, in 1 g. dry chloroplast matter is from 3 K 10“^ 
iTrifoiium pratense) to 2.5 X 10“* g. (Elodea canadensis), an infindtesimaJ part of the 
available iron is sufficient to build up the amorint of catalase revealed by these ex- 
periments. 

Peroxidase is present, according to Crossing (1940), mainly in the 
water-soluble fraction of green leaves. Xubimeiiko (1928) postulated a 
relation between the peroxidase activity of leaves and the formation and 
decomposition of chlorophyll (c/. Chapter 15, page 431). 

( 5 ) Carbonic Anhydra^e 

Carbonic anhydrase catalyzes the hydration and dehydration of 
carbon dioxide (page 176). Burr (1936) and Mommaerts (1940) found 
no carbonic anhydrase in mashed leaves. Burr explained its absence by 
the fact that all respiring plant cells are directly exposed to air, and that 
therefore no necessity exists for an artificial increase in the velocity of 
the carbon dioxide exchange between liquid and gas (this necessity arises 
in the respiratory organs of animals, where carbon dioxide collected from 
the whole body must be exchanged through a small surface). Neish 
(1939^), on the other hand, observed a certain carbonic anhydrase 
activity in separated chloroplastic matter and (to a lesser extent) also 
in the cytoplasm, as shown by table 14.YIII. 

(c) Chlarophyllase 

This enzyme was discovered by Willstatter and Stoll (1913); it is an 
esterase which catalyzes the exchange of phytyl for other alkyl radicals, 
e. g., methyl or ethyl. In solutions which contain water, hydrolysis of 
phytyl chi orophy Hide may occur, leading to the corresponding mono- 
carboxylic acid (chlorophyllin). The enzyme is present in leaves; the 
observation that alcoholic extracts of leaves left standing in contact with 
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Table 14.Vin 


Carbonic Ajshybrabhs in Lbavm (Arrm Nbush) 


Sample 

COj re3eas(»d in ^ 8®c. by 1 <iry tiwme a* T7* C.* mm.* 

Trtfgiium. 

A.r€iimm mimam \ 


Chloroplasts 

Whole leaves 

14 

16 

58 

25 

m 

m 

Proportion of total actioily in the 
(filoroplasts, % 

24 

78 

4B 


the leaf pulp gradually loose thedr phytol led to its discovery. When 
leaves rich in chlorophyllase (for example, thc^ of HemcUum 
are kept in aqueous methyl alcohol for several hours, chlorophyl is 
converted into methyl chlorophyllide, which forms crystaliue a^r^&tos 
in the cells (Borodin’s and Monte verde’s ''crystalline chlorophyll *'). 

Grass, nettle, and certain other plants are poor in chlorophylls^, and 
are theref ore particularly suitable for the extraction of intact chlorophyll. 

The enzyme can be used both for the preparation of alkyl chloro- 
phyllides from chlorophyll and for the reverse reaction, the sjnthmis of 
chlorophyll from alkyl chlorophyllide (or free cMorophyllm) and phytol 
(Willstatter and Stoll 1913; Fischer and Schmidt 1935). 

Meyer (1930) studied chlorophyllase in Noack’s Inboratoiy. Hm enijnEie preimm- 
tioRS were made by extracting chlorophyll with dry acetone from ceixtrifnged cJhlorophyll- 
protein precipitates. The remaining colorlerss material was used for the hydrolysis of 
chlorophyll and its derivatives in buffered aqueous acetone solutions of known pH. 
An optimum of activity was found at pH 6. The enzyme acte equally strong; on chloro- 
.phyll and on pheophytin, but about four times more slowly on allomerised chlorophyll 
Pure chlorophyll a is hydrolyzed 18 times more quickly than the pure b componeiit. 

Preparations which are liberated from electrolytes by protracted washing lc»e the 
greater part of their activity, which can be restored by the addition of salts, e. g., lithium 
chloride, potassium chloride, cupric chloride, iron lactate, etc. Ferrous salts have an 
effect even in a dilution of 0.001 mole i>€r liter. Addition of potassium cyanide to 
electrolyte-containing preparations has no effect; but its addition to preparations from 
which salts have been removed by washing causes a complete loss of activity. The 
enzyme is resistant to absolute alcohol, even when hot, and to hydrocliioric acid, but 
is easily deactivated by ammonia. 

Meyer gives tables of the relative chlorophyllase content of different 
plants, as well as its variations with age, season, etc. The preparation 
of the enzyme from Noack’s ‘'chloroplast matter” precipitates (rj. also 
Krossing 1940) indicate its presence m the chloroplasts; but white parts 
of variegated leaves, and even certain roots, also contain chlorophyllase. 
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C. PlGMEN-TS m THE ChLOROPLASTS 

1, Association of Pigments with Proteins and Lipoids in the Cell 

The composition of the chloroplast pigment system and the properties 
of the single pigments will be discussed in chapters 15 to 20 and in 
chapters 21 to 24 of volume II. In the present chapter, we shall deal 
only vdth the state of the pigments in the chloxoplasts and their relation 
to proteins and lipoids. 

A chloroplast is perhaps one-half water (no exact data on water 
content appear to be available; cf. Menke 1938), the other half consisting 
of 50% protein, 30% ^‘lipoids (i, e., ether- or ether-alcohol soluble 
compounds) and up to 10% pigments. The concentration of matter in 
the chloroplasts is so high that each pigment molecule is continually in 
interaction with several neighbors. The problem arises whether this 
interaction leads to dssociations of a more or less permanent nature and, 
if so, whether these associations occur in stoichiometric proportions, or 
are more in the nature of ‘‘ adsorptions ’’ — a variable number of smaller 
molecules being bound by one larger molecule or attached to a colloidal 
interface. 

Chlorophyll molecules are similar to tadpoles, with a flat, slightly 
hydrophilic head (porphine nucleus) and a hydrophobic tail (phytol 
chain). The *^head’^ may have the tendency to associate itself with 
protein molecules; the 'Hair’ may have an affinity for other paraffin 
chains and thus tend to associate itself with other hydrophobic ^'lipoid'' 
molecules. The carotenoid molecules are all tail and no head; they are 
either completely nonpolar (carotenes) or slightly polar (carotenols). 
Their strongest tendency is for association with lipides, which is why 
they are often designated as ^^lipochromes^' — although the carotenols are 
occasionally also found in association with proteins. The phycolilin 
molecules are all head and no tail; their tendency for association with 
proteins can therefore assert itself without interference by the lipides; 
they belong to the class of ^^ehromoproteids.^’ The result of these 
gradations in polarity is that of all plastidie pigments only the phycobilins 
can be dissolved directly from the cells by water, forming a colloidal 
pigment— protein solution, and are not extracted from the latter by or- 
ganic solvents. 

The behavior of chlorophyll in the living cell is much more complex. 
Grinding of leaves with pure water produces a green suspension, consisting 
of broken cells, chloroplasts, or single grana, which is more or less stable 
depending on the grinding procedure and the species, but does not 
represent a true colloidal solution. The particles in the suspension are 
comparatively large and nonuniform and contain proteins, lipoids, and 

* Bibliography, page 397. 
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pigments. Probably they are kept floating by the hydrophilic propeiti^ 
of the proteins- Dilution with organic solvents breaks the pigment- 
protein link, denatures and precipitates the proteins, and dimolv^ the 
chlorophyll and the carotenoids. 

Pure organic solvents — e. ether, water-free acetone, or alcohol — 

do not dissolve chlorophyll from the leaves. One could su^^t that the 
solvents are unable to break the pigment-protein link so long as no 
water is present to take care of the proteins. However, the immeraon 
of leaves into ether causes a shift in the position of the absorption bands 
and an increase in fluorescence, which seems to indicate that the pigment 
has been liberated from the protein complex and has pa^d into a lipoid 
phSpSe. What forces still prevent it from diffusing from the cells into 
ether is not immediately clear. 

The only eflS.cient way to extract chlorophyll and other pigments from 
the cells is by using aqueous organic sohmtis, water disintegrating the 
proteinaceous fraction of the chloroplast structure, and the organic mh 
vent taking care of the lipoid fraction, including the pigm^ts. Once 
separated from the cell structure, the pigmente become easily soluble in 
pure organic solvents. 

Several other observations speak for the association of chlorophyll 
with some carrier'^ in the cell. One is the position of its absorption 
bands, which are shifted 10-20 mg towards longer waves relative to 
their position in solution (cf. ToL II, Chapter 22) ; c. g., the main absorp- 
tion peak in the red is situated at 675-680 mja in the living cells, as 
against 660—670 m/x in organic solvents. The fluorescence hand also is 
shifted towards the red (c/. Vol. II, Chapter 24), and the fluorescence is 
at least ten times weaker than that of dissolved chlorophyll. The ab- 
sorption bands of the carotenoids are shifted even more strongly than 
those of chlorophyll (c/., for example, Menke 1940). 

Chlorophyll in the living cell is much less sensitive to acids than is 
chlorophyll in solution. (According to Hilpert, Hofmeier, and Wolner 
19^1, it is more sensitive to cold dilute alkali.) It is also much more 
resistant to bleaching (photoxidation or photoreduction; c/. Chapter 19, 
page 537). This stability, too, points to the protective action of a 
carrier,'^ probably a protein. Inman and Crowell (1939) found that 
trypsin causes the conversion of chlorophyll in the cells into pheophytin, 
and suggested that magnesium serves as a link between chlorophyll and 
protein. Zirkle (1926) found that proteins in etiolated chloroplasts are 
easily digested by enzymes, while those in green chloroplasts are more 
resistant; thus while chlorophyll is protected chemically by the proteins, 
the proteins are protected by chlorophyll. 

When leaves are put into ether, or cooled by liquid air, or boiled in 
water, the absorption band is shifted toward its position in true solution, 
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thus indicating the probable decomposition of the protein-chlorophyll 
complex (Willstatter and Stoll 1918; Seybold and Egle 1940). Chloro- 
phyll in leaves killed in this way is much more sensitiv'e to oxygen and 
acids than it was before killing. 

It thus seems certain that chlorophyll (and the other chloroplast 
pigments) are associated, in the living cell, with the cell proteins, and 
probably also with some lipophilic compounds. We now ask: is this an 
a^ociation in stoichiometric proportions ; and does it involwe uniformly 
cdl the chlorophyll contained in the cell? 

That the association of porphine derivatives with proteins can lead 
to the formation of stoichiometric compounds is well known from the 
example of hemoglobin and cytochrome, in which one porphyrin molecule 
is associated with one so-called ‘^Svedberg urdt^’ of protein (molecular 
weight ---> ITyCKX)). Whether an association with li'pides^ which is 
produced by nonpolar, van de^* Waals' forces, also can result in stoichio- 
metric relations is less certain. 

As early as 1886, Heinke speculated that chlorophyll (and the yellow 
pigments) may be hound to proteins in the leaf in the same way as 
hemin is bound to glob in in hemoglobin. Since then, it has become 
evident that most biological catalysts (enzymes) consist of similar 
combinations of a protein carrier with an active (‘^prosthetic’^ 
molecule. Since chlorophyll may be considered as an enzyme which 
becomes active in light, the hypothesis that it has a similar ^‘cbromo- 
proteic^' constitution appears natural. However, this hypothesis still 
lacks definite confirmation. Many different chlorophyll— protein suspen- 
sions and colloidal solutions have been prepared, both by disintegration 
of plant material and by the interaction of pure pigment with proteins 
m vitro; but none had a simple and reproducible composition similar to 
that of hemoglobin or cytochrome. Difficulties have been encountered 
also in reproducing in .chlorophyll— protein complexes the two above- 
mentioned properties of natural^ ' chlorophyll — the position of its 
absorption band and its fluorescence. 

2. Pigment-Protein Suspensions and Solutions 

The preparation of green aqueous extracts from leaves was first 
described by Herlitzka in 1912. He obtained them by the grinding of 
spinach leaves, and described them as possessing the unchanged spectral 
properties of chlorophyll in the leaves. Lubimenko (1921, 1927) found 
that certain species, e, g., Aspidistra elatior and JFztnkia, are particularly 
suitable for extraction by water, and give stable clear “solutions’’ which 
are not precipitated by centrifugation. The spectrum of these solutions 
was “identical with that of the leaf'’; they were stable in sunlight; and 
acetone or alcohol precipitated from them the protein— chlorophyll 
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complex, and then dissolved the chlorophyll from the precipitate. Similar 
extracts prepared from other plants were turbid and unstable. 

Lubimenko found that the aqueous complex contained not only the 
chlorophyll but also the carotenoids of the leaves, and considered it as a 
chemical compound which he called 'teatnral chlorophylL”" 

ISToack (1927) also prepared a green extract by centiifuging tritiira.t€« 
of different leaves. These extracts were fluor^cent, decompo^Mi upon 
heating above C., and were precipitated by heavy metal salte and 
ammonium sulfate. 

Price and Wyckoff (1938) and Loring, Osborne, and WyckolF (1938) 
obtained green aqueous solutions by the centrifugation of press Jeicw 
of cucumber and green pea leav^. The colored protein particle were 
very heavy (molecular weight -- 500, CXK), judging by the high velocity 
of their precipitation in the ultraoentrifuge). 

Stoll and Wiedemann (1938) prepared green aqueous extracts from 
spinach, nettle, wheat, rye, grass, sunflower, and many other plants, by 
grinding them at low temperature in distilled water, avoiding contact 
with metal. Susi>ensions prepared from different leaves were similar, 
and resembled living leaves in respect to spectrum, finorescenee, and 
stability to light, oxygen, and carbonic acid. They could be freed by 
centrifuging from larger cell fragments, and, by twice-repeated salting 
out with ammonium sulfate, from different colorl^B and brown, water- 
soluble admixtures. At 0®C., not much substance was lost by des- 
naturation in the course of this purification. A final purification was 
carried out by precipitation of the colored protein in a high-speed centri- 
fuge (45,000 r.p.m.), and dialysis through a cellophane membrane into 
distilled water. The product was designated by Stoll and Wiedemann 
as ‘ ^ chloroplastin , ’ ’ 

The green colloidal solution' ' of chloroplastin, obtained by re- 
suspending the purified product in distilled water, remains stable for 
months at pH 7. 2-7.4, and 0.2® C. It is denatured by changes in pH, 
drying, or warming. Light and air do not affect it — an illumination of 
40,000 lux for 25 hours in contact with air caused no damage, although 
this treatment would have destroyed completely any molecular or 
colloidal solution of chlorophyll. No particles can be detected in chloro- 
plastin suspensions under the microscope, even with powerful immersion 
systems. In the ultramicroscope, the solutions sometimes appear 
optically empty, but sometimes show particles engaged in a lively 
Brownian motion. Stoll and Wiedemann considered these particles as 
accidental agglomerations of the invisible ‘tehloroplastin molecules.” 
Shaking with ether does not extract chlorophyll from these suspensions, 
unless salts are added (the chloroplastin complex is easily broken by 
salts, for example, sodium chloride). The purified, resuspended chloro- 
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plastin contained about 80% protein, 10-20% lipoids, and 5% pigments 
(including chlorophyll a, chlorophyll h, carotene, and the carotenols, 
in the same proportion as in the intact leaves). 

Preparations similar to those of Stoll and Wiedemann were obtained 
by many other investigators. Katz and Wassink (1939) prepared them 
by grinding unicellular green and blue algae (Ohlorella and Oscillatoria) . 
Cataphoresis experiments showed that the particles of these suspensions 
were negatively charged : they became positive in 0.002 normal hydro- 
chloric acid. The isoelectric point was at or near 3.7 (confirmed by 
Neish 1939). Fishman and Moyer (1942) studied the electrophoresis of 
suspensions obtained by grinding of Aspidistra, elatior and Phaseolus 
vidgaris leaves. In agreement with the results of Stoll and Wiedemann, 
they were found to be fluorescent and photostable, hut temperature- 
sensitive. The Brownian motion of the particles was clearly visible in 
the dark field, and they were large enough to observe electrophoresis. 
They were negatively charged. The isoelectric point was at pH 4.7 for 
the suspension from Phaseolus (as against pH 4.22 for the cytoplasmic 
proteins from the same source) ; that of Aspidistra was at a much lower 
pH 3.9). Moyer and Fishman (1943) found that the isoelectric 
points of ehloroplastic suspensions from ten species of legumes varied 
between 4.6 and 5.0. 

Lubimenko, and Stoll and Wiedemann, had a tendency to stress the 
** molecular character of the protein-pigment complex: it was asserted 
by them to be uniform in composition, and the size of its particles below 
the limit of ultramicroscopic visibility, except for cases of agglomeration. 
However, the observation of Fishman and Moyer that the particles are 
generally visible in the dark field, and the fact — confirmed by Stoll and 
Wiedemann — that they can be precipitated in an ordinary high-speed 
centrifuge, places their size well above that of the largest known protein 
molecules. Anson (1941) recalled the assertion of Lubimenko that 
stable solutions can be obtained only ^vith leaves of certain species, and 
used one of them [Funkia) for his experiments; but he obtained merely 
an opalescent suspension which was completely sedimented at 20,900 
r.p.m. — that is, a suspension whose particles were much larger than the 
gigantic molecules of the tobacco mosaic virus. 

The conclusion that the chloroplastin solutions’^ obtained by the 
grinding of leaves in distilled water are merely suspensions of particles of 
comparatively large and nonuniform size was reached also by Smith 
(1938, 1949, 1941), who studied the effect of different detergents on 
extracts from Spinacia and Aspidistra, and found that ^‘solutions’’ 
obtained directly by grinding leaves under water produce no sharp sedi- 
mentation boundary in the ultracentrifuge, and are usually large enough 
to cause turbidity. (This applies also to preparations made from 
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Aspidistra leav'es, recommerided by Xubimenka.) After separation from 
tbe dissolv'ed cytoplasmic proteins {by centrifugation or filtration tbroiigb 
paper pulp) , the green chloroplast matter was resuspended by Smith in 
pure water. It was precipitated by heating above 60® C. or by add- 
ing half-saturated ammoniam sulfate, and coagulated by dilute acids 
(pH 4.5). The latter do not convert the chlorophyll in th^e suspeasions 
into pheophytin (as they would in absence of the protein), so that the 
acid precipitate gives a pure green solution upon resuspensioe. However, 
it cannot be resuspended in pure water, but only in dilute alkali (pH 9). 
The absorption spectrum of the suspension (reproduced in VoL II, Chap- 
ter 21) was similar to that of the living leaf. Smith called his prepara- 
tions ''nonfluorescent,''' while Noack (1927), Stoll and Wiedenmnn (1938), 
and Fishman and Moyer (1942) have described similar snsj^nsions as 
* ^weakly fluorescent. 

Smithes turbid chlorophyll-protein suspensions were clarified instan- 
taneously by various detergents (digitonin, sodium dodecyl sulfate, so- 
dium desoxycholate or bile salts) and thus probably converted into true 
maeromolecular solutions. (The detergents have the same effect on 
colloidal solutions of pure chlorophyll.) The clarified solutions have 
been studied by Smith and Pickels (1940, 1941) by means of the ultra- 
centrifuge. Their properties depend on the nature of the detergent. 
Digitonin (as well as sodium desoxycholate and bile salts) splits the 
pigment from the protein; the pigments sediment together with the 
digitonin micelles; while the pigment-free protein forms another bound- 
ary, corresponding to a sedimentation constant of 13.5 X 10“^® and a 
molecular weight (calculated from Stokes^ law) of approximately 265,(K)0 
(that is, about one-half of Wyekoff’s value). Sodium dodecyl sulfate, 
on the other hand, leaves the pigment attached to the protein, but 
splits the latter into smaller units. Furthermore, in acid solution, 
chlorophyll becomes converted into pheophytin, showing that dodecyl 
sulfate destroys the protection which magnesium enjoys in the natural 
chloroplastin complex, even though large fractions of the original protein 
molecule remain attached to the pigment. 

The absorption spectrum of the colloidal chlorophyll solutions clarified 
by detergents remains similar to that of the living cell (except in the far 
red; cf. Chapter 21, Yol. II). They are nonfiuorescent. 

All these experiments, while confirming the association of chlorophyll 
with the chloroplast proteins, do not prove the existence of a chlorophyll- 
protein compound of a constant stoichiometric composition, comparable 
to hemoglobin. Determinations of the average chlorophyll-protein mass 
ratio in chloroplasts (cf. page 339 et seq.) prove that there is not enough 
protein available to provide each chlorophyll molecule with a “protein 
unit'’ of the same size as in hemoglobin. 
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Differences between tke absorption spectra of different leaves kave 
led Lubimenko (1927) to believe that they contain slightly different — 
perhaps isomeric — ^green pigments; however, many of these variations 
may caused by scattering and by varying proportions of components 
a and h (Chapter 28, Vol. II). If, however, it should be proved that 
genuine spectroscopic differences exist between the green cells of different 
species, one should think first of association with different proteins 
(rather than variations in the structure of the pigment molecule) . This 
view is supported by observations on the spectrum of bacteriochlorophyll- 
protein extracts (c/. Chapter 22, Yol. II) and on the isoelectric points of 
suspended chloroplast matter from different plants (c/. above, page 386), 
Mention should be made here of attempts to prepare artificial protein- 
cMorophyll complexes from chlorophyll solutions in organic solvents, 
Eisler and Portheim (1922) precipitated chlorophyll from alcoholic 
extracts with horse serum. The green precipitate was water-soluble; 
its spectrum was described as ^'similar to that of chlorophyll in the 
leaves. It was slightly fluorescent (according to Eisler and Portheim 
1923, it was even photosynthetically active!). ISToack (1927) adsorbed 
chlorophyll on proteins (albumin, casein, legumin, hordenin, and clupein 
sulfate), and on peptones. Some of these precipitates were weakly 
fluorescent, but Seybold and Egle (1940), who repeated hToack’s experi- 
ments, suspected that their fluorescence was a sign of the presence of 
lipoid impurities (c/. Chapter 24, Yol. II). 

In all of Smith's experiments (1940—1941), the carotenoids apparently 
followed chlorophyll, thus supporting Lubimenko^s view that the natural 
complex (“ chlorophylle naturelle") contains not only chlorophyll and 
protein but also the yellow pigments. However, Lubimenko's contention 
that the carotenoids do not exist as such in the natural state (because 
their absorption peaks are absent in the leaf spectrum) must be rejected. 
Hot only is it a ‘priori implausible, but the absorption maxima of the 
carotenoids actually can be recognized in many absorption curves of 
green leaves and algae, and particularly clearly in those of purple bac- 
teria (cjf. numerous figures in Chapter 22, Yol. II) _ 

The association of hacteriochlorophyll in purple bacteria with proteins 
has been proved by experiments similar to those described above for 
the higher plants. Levy, Tessier, and Wurmser (1925) obtained aqueous 
extracts of a colored protein by grinding purple bacteria (Chrcmatium) ; 
while French (1938, 1940) used ultrasonic waves to break the bacteria 
(Streptococcus varians, Rhodo spirillum ruhrum, Rhodovibrio, and Phaeo- 
monas) and to release their cell content. The mixture obtained in this 
way was separated by centrifugation from cell fragments, and a clear 
colloidal solution remained which contained both the bacteriochlorophyll 
and the bacterial carotenoids, together with the proteins. The absorp- 
tion spectrum of the extract was very similar to that of intact bacteria. 
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Wassink, Katz, aad Dorrestein (1939) made extensive speetrmcopic 
iBvestigations of colored colloidal extracts obtained by grin din g ptirple 
bacteria {Thiorhodoceae and Athiorhodoceae) (c/. Chapter 21, YoL II>. 
The spectrum of a suspension in egg albumen, in particular, was feund 
to be practically identical with that of intact bacteria. 

Whereas the spectra of alcoholic solutions of bacteri€)clilor0phjll 
were identical for all strains, the spectra of intact ceils and of colloidal 
protein-pigment solutions varied considerably from strain to strwn. In 
solution, bacteriochlorophyllhas only one absorption peak in the infrared, 
but the cell suspensions and colloidal extracts show^ two such peAte, 
with humps indicating additional bands. This can be inteipret^ as 
evidence of complex formation by one and the same pigment with «veml 
different proteins. 

3. The ChlorophyMr-Pnotein Hatio 

On the strength of the experiments d^cribed in the preceding section, 
many authors have assumed the existence of a chloropli 3 dl--protein 
compound in the chloroplast as definitely ^tablished, and have suggest^ 
different names for it. Meat re (1930) proposed the name 
which is, however pre-empted for a compound of the chlorin cla«. As 
mentioned on page 385, Stoll (1936) introduced the name chEomplnMim^ 
while French ( 1940) preferred photo^yntMn, because chloroplastia sugg^ts 
a limitation to chloroplast-bearing plants, with the exclusion of algae 
and bacteria. Perhaps chloroglohin. (or chromoglahin) would be a better 
name because of its analogy with hemoglobin. 

However, before any such name is adopted, a proof of constant and 
reproducible size and composition of the chlorophyll— protein complex 
appears desirable. As we have mentioned in the preceding section, 
the size_ of the protein-lipoid— pigment particles prepared by the disinte- 
gration of the chloroplasts in water varies widely from experiment to 
experiment. We shall now consider the cempositton of these particles, 
particularly their chlorophyll-protein ratio. Smith (1941) suggested 
that three molecules of chlorophyll a and one molecule of chlorophyll b 
are associated with one Svedberg unit of protein (molecular weight 
17,000) in leaf extracts (prior to their ^‘clarification^’ by detergents). 
This conclusion was based on analyses showing 16.3 g. chlorophyll per 
100 g. protein in the chloroplastic matter from Spinacia and 15,5-16.5 
g. per 100 g. protein in that from Aspidistra, and on the fact {cf. Chapter 
15) that the average ratio [a] ; [b] in the higher plants is close to 3. 
However, very different chlorophyll— protein ratios have been found by 
other observers, and the : [b] ratio also can vary widely (the b 
component being altogether absent in most algae ; cf. page 405) . 
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Tabi^ 14.IX 


Chlorophtlit-Protein Hatio in- the Chloropi^asts 


Author 

Source 

1 

Preparation 

Mass ratio 

Molecular ratio* 

Olil: 

pro-tein 

Chloro- 

plasts 

Grana 

Granick 

(1938) 

Mommaerts 

(1938) 

Tomato, tobacco 

Chloroplasts 

0.33 

5.5 

22 

Clover, spinach, 
etc. 

Free grana (?) 

0.053 

— 

0,0 

Menke 

(1938®) 

Neish 

(1939*) 

Spinach 

Chloroplasts 

(0.11)6 

(2) 

(S) 

Clover, burdock, i 
fern, Elodea 

Pree grana (?) 

(0,06)6 

— 

(1) 

Smith 

(1940) 1 

Hanson, Bar- 
rien, WcK>d 
(1941) 

Bot 

(1942) 

Spinach, Aspidis- 
tra 

Sudan grass 

Chloroplastic 

matter 

Chloroplastic 

matter 

0.16 

3 

5-10^^ 

12 

Spinach, Latyrus 
odoratus 

Grana (?) 

0.07- 

0.15-=* 

1-3 

4-12 

French 

(1940) 

Purple bacteria 

Colloidal pigment- 
protein extract 

0.0005 

0,08 


* Molecules chlorophyP per Svedberg unit of protein (molecular -weight 17,l>00). 

* Calculated by assuming 1% chlorophyll in total dry matter. 

« About 10 in young leaves; about 5 in old leaves. 

^ Depending on age and season. 


Table 14. IX shows the results of the determination of the ratio 
of protein to chlorophyll in the chloroplastic matter by different ob- 
servers. The last two columns give the number of chlorophyll molecules 
for each Svedberg unit of protein. The results disagree considerably. 
The values which are supposed to apply to chloroplasts as a whole are 
higher (instead of lower) than those purported to represent the compo- 
sition of the grana alone. If we believe the conclusions of Mommaerts 
and Neish, each chlorophyll molecule in the grana could be associated 
with an individual protein unit (as in hemoglobin and cytochrome c). 
If Menke, Granick, Bot and Hanson are right, there is not even enough 
protein in the whole chloroplast to provide each chlorophyll molecule 
with its own protein ‘‘unit.'’ 

An independent estimate of the ratio of chlorophyll to protein can be 
obtained from microphotographs which show that not more than 20% 
of the total leaf volume is taken up by chloroplasts ; Menke’s value (18% 
chloroplast matter in the leaf) may be near the truth. According to 
figure 39 (and similar pictures found elsewhere in the literature), not 
more than 30-40% of the chloroplast volume is taken up by grana 
(100 grana -with a diameter of 0.5 fx must occupy about 5 in an average 
chloroplast whose total volume is 20 ; thus, the grana should contain 

not more than 10% of the total material of the leaf. This makes it 
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iiaprobaMe that the 30-40% of the dry material of Ieav« which consti- 
tuted ISTeish's ‘^chloroplast fraction'^ could represent free grama. To 
justify the opposite point of view, Mommaerts (193S) and Hanson, 
Meeuse, Mommaerts, and Eaas-Becking (1938) spK>k€ of cMoropIasts 
tightly packed with grana/' and identified the volume of the graea with 
the total volume of the cbloroplast — an assumption which defi« the 
evidence of microphotography. 

According to page 411, the chlorophyll content of a single chloroplast 
of Mnium is of the order of 2.5 X IQ-^ gram. AOTuming that tMs 
chloroplast has a volume of 40 /x®, and contains 2 X 10“^^ g. dry matter, 
of which 1 X 10“^^ g. is protein, the mass ratio of chlorophyll : protein 
becomes 0.25, in approximate agreement with the figure of Graaick, 
Smith and Bot in table 14.IX. 

The outcome of this discussion is: fir^j that although the affiCMjiation 
of chlorophyll with proteins in chloroplasts is highly prohahle, the 
existence of a chlorophyll-protein complex of uniform composition is not 
proved by experiments; and second^ that the chlorophyll : protein ratio 
in the grana is at least four times larger than in hemoglobin or cyto- 
chrome. 

The values for the protein : chlorophyll ratio in table 14. IX may 
have to be further increased if one assumes (as suggested on page 3S1) 
that the concentration of lipoids in the grana is higher (and that of the 
proteins correspondingly lower) than in the stroma. In fact, there is 
enough lipoid material in most chloroplasts to fill the grana completely, 
thus increasing the chlorophyll : protein ratio in the grana to infinity. 

4. Role of Lipides in Chloroplasts ; the Model of Hubert 

On page 371 et seq.^ we discussed the occurrence of proteins and 
lipides in the chloroplasts, and stated that the pigments may be associated 
with either or both of these components. We then reviewed (page 382 
et seq.) the evidence of chlorophyll-protein association. The possible 
association between the pigments and lipides will now be considered. 
While the pigment-protein link may be a true chemical bond and thus 
lead to stoichiometric relations, the pigment— lipide association is more 
likely to be of a '^physical” nature, with the lipide molecules tending to 
surround the pigment molecule and bring it into solution. 

Liebaldt (1913), who thought the chloroplasts to be microscopically 
homogeneous, suggested that they may contain a submicroscopic emulsion 
of a lipide in which the pigments are dissolved. She observ’-ed that, 
when surface-active substances are introduced into the cell, small oil 
drops appear in the chloroplasts, and assumed this to be the result of 
the coalescence of submicroscopic lipide drops. (2irkle, 1926, suggested, 
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however, that the drops may consist of free phytol, displaced from the 
chlorophyll molecule by the alcohols used as surface-active agents.) 

Liebaldt’s view was shared by Stern (1920, 1921), who considered 
the fluorescence of chlorophyll in vivo as the most important indication 
of its state, and observed that nonfluorescent colloidal chlorophyll 
solutions can be made fluorescent hy the addition of a lipide (soap, oleic 
acid, lecithin, etc.) which converts the colloid into an emulsion with the 
pigment in true solution in the lipoid drops. Wakkie (1935) found that 
the presence of sodium oleate prevents the fluorescence of chlorophyll 
from disappearing upon dilution of a molecular alcoholic solution by 
water, showing that oleate and chlorophyll associate in colloidal particles, 
and that this association protects fluorescence from quenching. The 
oleate-chlorophyll complex can be precipitated from the colloidal solution 
as a coacervate by salting out; the precipitate is fluorescent and 
birefringent, thus showing a regular arrangement of the molecules. The 
result of fluorescence experiments was considered by Stern as a decisive 
evidence that chlorophyll in the cell is dissolved in a lipide. However 
(as str^sed by Hubert, 1936), the absorption peaks of chlorophyll-lipide 
preparations are situated far on the short-wave side of the absorption 
peaks of the living cells. This could perhaps be explained simply by a 
higher pigment concentration in the cell (c/. Chapter 21, Yol. II); but 
other and perhaps more plausible solutions of the dilemma have been 
suggested. One was to assume that chlorophyll in the cell is divided 
into two parts — the first responsible for the absorption spectrum, and 
the second for fluorescence; another to associate each chlorophyll molecule 
with both a protein — to explain the position of the absorption hands — 
and a lipide — to explain the capacity for fluorescence. 

Noack (1925) was the first to suggest that the larger part of chlorophyll 
in the cells is in a nonfluorescent (protein-bound) colloidal state, while a 
smaller part forms a fluorescent solution in a lipide. This suggestion 
was elaborated by Seybold and Egle (1940), who thought the correct 
position of the absorption band can he achieved only in colloidal systems, 
while fluorescence can occur only in molecular solution, (The fluorescence 
of some chlorophyll adsorbates was ascribed by them to the presence of 
lipoid impurities which dissolve a small amount of chlorophyll.) They 
prepared a model consisting of a gelatin block containing colloidal 
chlorophyll. The block was covered by an evaporated layer of a chloro- 
phyll solution in lecithin-containing ether. This block showed an 
absorption maximum at 6S0 mix characteristic of colloidal chlorophyll, 
and had a fluorescent surface layer. 

However, there is one drawback to this concept of chlorophyll di- 
vided between a fluorescent and a nonfluorescent phase: the fluorescence 
band of chlorophyll in the cell is shifted to the red by about the same amount 
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the absorption hand {qf. Chapter 23, Tol. II). SeyboM and Efele sug- 
gested that the chlorophyll solution in lecithin may have ite absorption 
band in. a position (668 mja) typical of true solutions hut ite fluor^senee 
band in a position typical of living cells {%, e., close to 680 m|i) ; but this 
suggestion was based on insufficient evidence and is not very plaxiahle. 
Probably, the same chlorophyll molecules account for both mb«Mptioa 
ajid fluorescence in tnVo. The ‘ ^ dualist ic^’ theory of Noack wad of Sey- 
bold and Egle also fails to give a simple explanation of the effect of h«t 
on leaf ffuorescence. The latter disappears upon short immersiott into 
boiling water and re-appears after several minutes (Vol. II, Chapter 24). 
A plausible explanation of this phenomenon is that a weaMy fluoraK^nt 
cHorophyll—protein complex is decomposed by denatumtion of the 
protein, with the chlorophyll first left in a nonfiuoi^cent colloidal form, 
and then slowly passing into solution in the molten lipidte, and thus 
becoming fluorescent again. Similarly, the disappearance of fluore^»n« 
upon drying is most conveniently explained by an infiuencse of dryii^ on 
the proteinaceous phase. (Seybold and Egle su^ested that dried pro- 
teins attract chlorophyll from the lipoid solution — an hypoth^is which 
does not appear particularly plausible.) 

It thus seems as if the weak fluorescence of chlorophyll in wwa must 
be attributed, not to chlorophyll freely dissolved in a lipoid phase, but 
to chlorophyll bound in a complex to a protein. 

Hubert (1936) suggested that a chlorophyll adsorbate on protein 
may become fluorescent if the hydrophobic end of the pigment molecule 
is protected by a lipide. Singh and Anantha Hao (1^42) observed that 
the fluorescence of chloroplasts can be destroyed by trypsin as well as by 
lipase, thus indicating that the fluorescent state is brought about by the 
association of chlorophyll with both proteins and lipides. 

In Hubert’s chloroplast model, represented in figure 46, lay^ers of 
protein carry rows of adsorbed chlorophyll molecules with their porphin 
rings facing the proteins, while the hydrophobic phytol tails of the 
chlorophyll molecules are attached to the equally hydrophobic molecules 
of lipides. Hubert’s model accounts satisfactorily for the optical proper- 
ties of chloroplasts (pp. 365 et seq,}, but it remains highly speculative. 
We have found above that the concentration of phospholipides in cHoro- 
plasts often is insufficient for the role ascribed to them by Hubert. 
According to table 14. Y, one must assume that fats, at least, must partici- 
pate in the formation of the lipide layer together with the phospholipides. 
Hubert’s assumption that the carotenoids are associated only with the 
lipoid constituents of the chloroplasts also appears to be incorrect (rf . 
Menke 1940). 

In the Hubert model, all chlorophyll molecules are assumed to te in the same state, 
except perhaps those situated in. the outer layers of the grana, ia contact with the 
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stroma. If a granum consists of 20-30 pigment layers, only 5% of chloropliyll can be 
contained in these surface layers (10% if we assume the chlorophyll molecules in the 
surface layers to stand ‘‘on edge,” instead of the inclined position they assume in 
monolayers; cf. page 449). These chlorophyll molecules may be hound to the proteins 
in the stroma and remain attached to them when the grana are disintegrated by aqueous 
lipophilic solvents. This may account for the observation, of Neish (1939^), who found 
that the greater part of chlorophyll can be extracted from the chloroplast matter’' by 
means of 85% acetone, but that some chlorophyll remains in the precipitate and can 
be dissolved in acetone only after a preliminary extraction with 10% trichloroacetic acid. 

Attempts have been made to prepare artificial protein-pigment-lipide 
sandwiches’’ of the type postulated by Hubert. According to Sten- 
hagen and Rideal (1939), porphyrins react specifically with protein 
monolayers tanning” them) and penetrate lipide monolayers by a 
weaker and less specific interaction between the hydrophobic parts of the 
interacting molecules. Studies of chlorophyll films on globin from ox 
blood and phospholipides (commercial ovolecithin and plancitin) were 
made by Nicolai and Weurman (1938). Globin was found to provide a 
good basis for chlorophyll deposition; alternative chlorophyll— lecithin 
layers could be formed if chlorophyll was deposited by raising, and not 
by dipping the supporting frame through the surface film. However, 
none of the multifilms prepared in this way showed fluorescence, and no 
birefringence could be detected with films consisting of 180 chlorophyll 
monolayers. 
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Chapter M 
THE PIGMENT SYSTEM 
A. General. Compositioi^ * 

When pigmeats are encountered ia aaimal or plant timues^ their 
presence aever fails to attract attention, even though their color may he 
irrelevant from the point of view of their biochemical functiaa. The 
deep red color is a striking attribute of blood, which maJke^ it so much 
more exciting than the colorless lymph — although the capacity of 
hemoglobin to absorb visible light has no direct bearing on its biological 
activity, the transportation of oxygen. In photosynthesizing cells, the 
presence of a colored substance acqtuires special significance. Knowing 
that, in these cells, light is converted into chemical energy, w'e ask: 
Does this pigment participate in conversion, or is its color, in analogy 
with the red color of blood, only a coincidence? 

The pigment system of photosynth^izing plants is a complex mixture 
whose analysis presents many difficulties. Extraction ^srupts the 
chemical units, containing the plastid pigments in the natural state, 
dilutes them with the pigments (which have no relation to photosynthesis) 
from the vacuoles and cell walls, and allows them to come into contact 
with cell components which may affect them chemically (e. g., acids and 
enzymes). The separation of the extracted mixture into its constituents 
can easily lead to further '^denaturation’^ by contact with air, solvent, 
or adsorber. Complete separation is made difficult by the fact that the 
pigment mixture contains isomers or other components which differ only 
slightly in solubility and chemical properties. 

We cannot enter here into details of the methods which have been 
perfected to overcome these difficulties. The two main procedures are 
distrihution hetiveen immiscible solvents and fractional adsorption on 
columns of talcum, sugar, urea, or other adsorbing powders (‘"chromato- 
graphic analysis’'). The first method was used by Stokes in 1864 in the 
historic investigation which proved that the pigment of green leaves 
consists of four major constituents. It has been further developed hy 
Willstatter and Stoll (1913, 1918) and more recently by Schertz ( 1928 ), 
Meyer (1939), and Hanson (1939). Chromatographic analysis, which is 

* Bibliography, page 432. 
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the more rapid and Teraatile of the two methods, was indented by 
Tswetfc in 1906. Several monographs have been devoted to it (e. g, 
Zechmeister and von Cholnoky 1937, and Strain 1942^). Specific 
applications of chromatography to plant pigments have been described 
by Winterstein and Stein (1934), Strain (1938, 19422), Seybold and Egle 
(1938), Masood, Siddiqi, and Qureshi (1939), Zscheile and Comar (1941), 
and Zscheile (1941). Meyer (1939) and Hanson (1939) found that an 
^'allomerization’’ of chlorophyll (c/. page 459) may occur during the 
chromatographic procedure and therefore suggested that the Willstatter- 
Stoll all-liquid’^ method is preferable to the adsorption method. A 
simple separation method which combines the use of immiscible solvents 
with chromatography was described by Spohn (1935). 

As mentioned above, great care must be exercised in working with 
plant pigments in order to avoid decomposition during the separation. 
Low temperature, neutral adsorbers, rapid working, absence of oxygen 
and light — all have been recommended by Hanson (1939), Zscheile 
(1941), and other authors. According to Zscheile, drying is to be avoided 
in the preparation of pure chlorophyll (cf. however, Yol. II, Chapter 21) . 
It is particularly dangerous to leave chlorophyll in contact with other 
plant constituents after the leaves have been killed, since killing breaks 
down permeability barriers, denatures the proteins, and deprives the 
pigments of protection which they enjoy in the living cells. Strain and 
Manning (1942) mention that, after fresh plant material has been left 
standing in dilute alcohol for a single day, not less than 15 distinct green 
bands could be observed in the chromatogram,’' indicating the presence 
of as many different transformation products of the two original green 
pigments. 

Without a complete separation of the pigments, their presence and 
often their relative and absolute concentrations can be determined by a 
spectrophotometric analysis of the extracts {cf. Yol. 11, Chapter 21). 

A fundamental result of the analytical study of the pigments of green 
plants and colored algae is the proof of the invariable presence of at 
least one green pigment. 

The importance of green color for the regeneration of foul air by 
plants was recognized by Ingen-Housz, who, in 1775, wrote (cf. page 19) 
that ^^this olHce is not performed by the whole plant, but only by the 
leaves and the green stalks." (He considered the establishment of this 
fact as one of his most important achievements.) With the recognition 
of the role of photosynthesis in the nutrition of plants and animals, the 
green pigment of leaves (to which the name of chlorophyll, from x^opos, 
green, was given by Pelletier and Caventou in 1818) appeared as a true 
‘^philosopher's stone" of organic synthesis, a veritable ‘^elixir of life" 
(Dutrochet 1837). 
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la receat years, attention, has been increasingly drawn to the part 
played in photosyathetic production by mariae plants, particuiarlj th-e 
microscopic algae of the plankton. The majority of aigae are y^ow, 
brown, olire, red, or blue, bnt not green. On land, too, a few plmat 
si>ecies have yellow or red, instead of green, leav^. However, our belirf 
in the importance of the green pigment for photosynthesis is not sliakeii 
by these facts because, whenever the pigment system of a ** colored*' 
(that is, aongreen) photosynthesizing organism has been aaaly^d, it faas 
been found to contain chlorophyll. Ko case of *‘phatc»yiithmis withcnit 
chlorophyll " has as yet come to light. Even though light atworbed by 
other pigments may also be utilized in photc^ynthesis ¥oL II, 
Chapter 30), this utilization seems to be impc^ible without the co- 
operation of chlorophyll. 

Tellow, orange, red, or blue accessory pigments," combinedl vrith 
green chlorophyll, determine the appearance of leaves and algae. Even 
in green leaves, chlorophyll is regularly accompanied by several yettow 
carotenoids, whose presence remains concealed hecsauae th«r ateorption 
bands, situated in the blue and violet part of the spectrum, are blotted 
out by the near-by absorption bands of the more abundant chlorophyll. 
The presence of these yellow pigments (for which the name ‘‘xantho- 
phyll," from x^yros, yellow, was suggested by Berzelius in 1837) is 
revealed in autumn when chlorophyll undergoes decomposition into 
colorless products. The color of the leaves of the ^'aurea" varieties of 
certain trees and bushes, which are poor in chlorophyll, is also caused 
by the carotenoids. 

A second group of yellow pigments present in green leaves are the 
water-soluble flavones, contained mainly in the vacuoles (while the 
carotenoids are associated with chlorophyll in the plastids). In some 
species, or in certain periods of development, the flavones are supple- 
mented by their oxidation products, the red ardhocyanins. This brings 
about the transient red coloration of some young or decaying leaves, as 
well as the permanent red color of the leaves of the purpurea" varieties. 
In contrast to ‘‘aurea" leaves, ‘^purpurea” leaves are not necessarily de- 
flcient in chlorophyll (addition of a green pigment to a red one does not 
change the color as strongly as does its addition to a yellow pigment). 

Yellow and red leaves form only a few bright spots on the green 
cover which vegetation spreads in summer over the surface of land. 
In the sea, olive, brown, and red algae predominate among the v^egetation. 
Their colors are caused by tbe mixture of chlorophyll witb accessory 
pigments of two types: carotenoids and phycobilins. Chemically, the 
carotenoids of the algae are not very different from those of green leaves; 
but some, particularly the fucojcanthcl of the Phaeophyceae (brown algae) 
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and Diatomeae, absorb some green light transmitted by chlorophyll, and 
thus change the pure green color of the latter into a dull olive or brown. 

The colors of Rhadcphyceae and Cyanophyceae are brought about by 
mixtures of chlorophyll with phycobilins , so called because of their 
similarity to the bile pigments (e, g., bilirubin). They have absorption 
maxima in the middle of the visible spectrum — in green and yellow — 
between the two main absorption bands of chlorophyll. This explains 
why many of these organisms show a vivid red color {Florideae)^ while 
others are purple or blue (JJyanophyceoe). 

Purple and green bacteria contain green pigments closely related to 
chlorophyll (bacteriochlorophyll and bacteiioviridin) and a large assort- 
ment of carotenoids, similar to, but not identical with, the carotenoids 
of the higher plants and algae. 

Of the four types of pigment mentioned above, two — the chlorophylls 
and the phycobilins — are strongly fluorescent in extracts, and also 
fluor^ce (although much more weakly) in the living cells. The carote- 
noids and the fiavones, on the other hand are usually described as non- 
flu or^cent (c/., however, ToL II, Chapter 23). 

B. The Chlorophtlls 
1. Chlorophylls a and b and their Ratio 

As early as 1832, Pelletier and Caventou suspected that chlorophyll 
was a mixture. This hypothesis was proved 32 years later, in 1864, 
when the physicist Stokes, while investigating the phenomenon of 
fluorescence, beat the plant chemists to the discovery that both the green 
and the yellow leaf pigment are mixtures of at least two major con- 
stituents. Another 42 years later, Tswett, a botanist, showed chemists 
how to separate pigment mixtures eflSciently. He devised analysis hy 
chromatography and at once put it to practical use, achieving the first 
separation of the two chlorophyll components of green leaves. Tswett 
gave to the two green pigments the names of chlorophyll a and jS, which 
later became plain a and b. Chlorophyll a gives blue-green solutions; 
those of chlorophyll b are yellow-green. 

Zscheile (1934, 1935) thought that he had found, in the chromatograms from leaf 
extracts, a third component, “chlorophyll c,” with properties intermediate between 
those of a and 6, His conclusions v^ere, however, criticized by Winterstein arid Schon 
(1934) and Mackinney (1938); and Zscheile himself later (1941) agreed that the adsorp- 
tion layer attributed to chlorophyll b was due to pheophytin (cf. Chapter 21, Yol. II). 

Willstatter and Stoll (1913) proclaimed the identity of chlorophylls a 
and b in all green plants, in contrast to earlier authors who believed that 


Bibliography, page 432. 
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different kinds of chlorophyll may he prepared from different speclm. 
Willstatter and Stoll obtained their proof with ejctrcKied clilorophylis, and 
thus left the possibility open that different chlorophyll -bearing colloidal 
systems may exist in various species {cf. Chapter 14, page ^88). 

Strain and Manning (1942) found, in the chromah^rams of extracts 
from the higher green plants and algae, companion hands'' to the 
bands of chlorophylls a and h, which they attributed to two new isoineric 
forms, a' and ¥. Their spectra were very similar to those of the ordinary 
forms a and 6, and they appeared to be reversibly convertible into the 
"'old" chlorophylls. In a propanol solution at 95-100° C., of the 

old isomers were in an apparent equilibrium with of the new on«. 
Rapid extraction at low temperature ( — 80° C.) gave no trace of isomeiB 
a' and b' ; it is thus possible that they do not exist as such in nature, hub 
are formed from a and b during the extraction at ordinary temperature. 
On the other hand, the ease with which, the old isomers could be converted 
into the new ones tn vitro argues for their preface in the living planto, 
particularly at the higher temperatures. 

Inman and Blakeslee (1938) found that the absorption spectrum of 
the chlorophyll extract from an x-ray mutant of Dcdura was different 
from that of ordinary chlorophyll. Apart from this isolated observation^ 
the chlorophyll of all investigated higher land planis has been found to 
consist of the same two components — the blue-green component a and 
the yellow-green component 6. As shown by table 15.1 (page 409), the 
ratio of is remarkably constant, varying for most normal leav^ 

between 2.5 and 3.5. Limited, but systematic changes in this ratio 
have been- related by Seybold and Egle (1937, 1938) to the ‘dight field*' 
to which individual plants were exposed during growth, or to -which 
the species as a whole has become adapted. The proportion of chloro- 
phyll h is larger in shade plants'' than in ‘^sun plants.'* Most green 
algae behave as extreme shade plants, with the average ratio of [a]: [b] 
going down to 1.4, while alpine plants represent the extreme sun type, 
with the average ratio of rising to 5.5 (cf. pages 422—424 and 

Table 15.YIII, page 423). An abnormally large ratio (about 7) of 
[a]:[b]] -was found in the chlorophyll-deficient auren leaves (r/. Seybold 
and Egle 1938). 

More recently, Seybold (1941) suggested that the most important 
factor in the determination of the ratio [[a] : [^b] is the intensity of 
primary starch synthesis, rather than light adaptation. This new 
hypothesis was based on less extensive experimental material than the 
older adaptation theory (cf. page 422). Sey bold’s assumption that 
chlorophyll 6 is a specific sensitizer for the polymerization of sugars to 
starch (rather than for photosynthesis proper) appears highly improbable. 
Whether the correlation of chlorophyll b content with starch production 
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is, nevertheless, correct, and if so, vrlbether this effect is related to, or 
independent of, the snn or shade character of the plants, remains to he 
seen. 

The hypoth^is of Smith (c/. page 389) that the tivo chlorophylls are 
parts of a stoichiometric complex, in which three molecules of chlorophyll 
a are associated with one molecule of chlorophyll h, finds no support in 
analytical data. 

2. ProtocMorophyll 

Seeds and etiolated plantnles {i, e. seedlings of the higher plants 
sprouted in darkness) are sometimes faintly green, although they contain 
no ehlorophylL They begin to turn green immediately upon exposure 
to light; and it has been assumed that the pale green substance contained 
in them is a ‘^chlorophyll precursor^ ^ capable of rapid conversion into 
ehlorophylL Monteverde (1893) prepared alcoholic extracts of this 
compound and called it protochlorophyll. The best known source of 
protochlorophyll is pumpkin seeds. Noack and Kiessling (1929, 1930, 
1931) proved its chemical similarity to chlorophyll (the presence of 
magn^um and phytol). Seybold (1937) obtained from squash seeds 
two chromatographic fractions, one bluish-green and one pure green, 
and he interpreted these as the protochlorophylls a and h, Tischex, 
Mittenzwei, and Oestreicher (1939) prepared, by partial synthesis, a 
crystallized compound which proved to be identical with a derivative 
of natural protochlorophyll. Fischer was thus able to identify proto- 
chlorophyll as an oxidation product of chlorophyll differing from it only 
by two hydrogen atoms (c/. page 445). 

This result is significant for speculations as to the role of protoehloro- 
phyll in nature. Preisser assumed, as early as 1844, that chlorophyll is 
formed in young plants by the oxidation of a precursor; and this concept 
has been further developed by Monteverde and Luhimenko (1911, 1913) 
and Lubimenko (1927, 1928) . The realization that protochlorophyll is an 
oxidation product of chlorophyll eliminates it, according to this theory, 
as a chlorophyll precursor. Luhimenko had postulated, as early as 1928, 
that protochlorophyll is not a precursor of chlorophyll, but a by-product 
of its synthesis, for which he suggested the following scheme: 

higbuer plants 

►protochlorophyll 

Leucophyll chlorophyllogen J Cdajk) 

(colorless) (colored) 1 digit, 

^ ►chlorophyll 

lower plants 
(dark or light*) 

According to this scheme, protochlorophyll is formed only in the dark, 
when chlorophyllogen cannot be converted into chlorophyll. 

* See page 439. 
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On the other hand, Noack and IGessling (1929, 1930, 1931) and 
Scharfnagel (1931), among others, thought that protocMoropliyll is coe- 
Yorted by illumination into chlorophyll. If this is correct, the last sl^e 
of chlorophyll formation is a reductiort rather than an oxidation — which 
is possible in itself, but incompatible with the Preis^r-Lubimenko th«>ry. 

The existence of leucophyll ” and ‘^chlorophyllogen,” included in 
the scheme of Lnbimenko and Monteverde, is a matter of s|»ciilatioii. 
The whole problem of chlorophyll development in idlings TOrtainly is 
in need of renewed analytical study. 

3. The Chlorophylls of ^e Algae 

It was mentioned above that green algae behave as extreme shadow 
plants, with an exceptionally large proportion of chlorophyll b (qf. 
Table 15.11, page 410). '^Colored'* algae normally Hve in much deeper 
water than the green algae, and could thus he expected to contain evoi 
more chlorophyll h. Instead, no chlorophyll b m found in thorn at all- 
Willstatter and Page (1914) left the possibility open that browm €ilgae 
may contain a little (less than 5%) of chlorophyll h; but Fiscter and 
Breitner (1936), Seybold and Egle (1938), Montfort (1940), Seyhold, 
Egle and Hiilsbruch (1941) and Strain and Manning (1942^) lowered this 
limit to less than 1 %. They also extended the experimental proof of 
the absence of chlorophyll h to diatomSj red cdgae and blue aigue. Pac» 
(1941) asserted recently that diatoms may contain up to 10% of the b 
component, but Strain and Manning (1942^) attributed hds r^ulfcs to a 
confusion with chlorofucin or chlorophyll c,” whose existence will be 
discussed further below. The deficiency of chlorophyll b is easily shown, 
according to Wilschke (1914) and Dh6rd and Fontaine (1931), by the 
absence of its band in the duorescence spectrum of brown algae (c/. 
YoL II, Chapter 24). 

Seybold and Egle (1937), Montfort (1940) and Seybold, Egle, and 
Hiilsbruch (1941) found that the fresh-water alga, Vaucheria, although 
green, also contains no chlorophyll b at all. Seybold and coworkers 
saw in this an argument in favor of reclassification of this alga (as a 
Heteroconta rather than Chlorophycea) ; they suggested that all EeUro- 
contae may be devoid of chlorophyll b. The same authors found that 
some Flagellatae (e. g., Volvox and Chlamydoinonas) contain components 
a and b in normal proportions, while others {e. g., Euglena inridis} contain 
only a very small amount (< 3%) of chlorophyll b, or none at all {e. p., 
Peridinium tahulatum ) . 

Seybold, Egle, and Hulsbruch suggested that plants may be divided 
into two Inrge classes: a plants^’ and a -p b plants.^’ The division 
may have first occurred at the level of the Fla^gellatae, since some of 
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these iimcellular organisms belong to the first and some to the second 
class. Hetermontcie, Fhaecphyceae, Ehodophyceaey Cyanophyceaej and 
IHatomeae may be descendants of the first group of the flagellateS;, while 
CJilcrophyceae and all the higher green plants may be genetically related 
to the second group. 

Seybold (1€41) noticed that green algae deficient in ehlorophyll b do 
not form starch as a direct assimilation product. VaucheHa, for example, 
is knovn to store oil and not starch. A review of other algal classes 
showed no direct contradictions to this rule. (Whenever starch was 
found in ^-deficient colored algae, it could be interpreted, according to 
Seybold, as a ^'secondary'’ product.) Seybold suggested that only 
chlorophyll a participates in the synthesis of sugar, while chlorophyll b 
is a specific sensitizer for starch synthesis, a suggestion with which few 
will agree. 

It has been asserted that at least some (and perhaps all) b-defieient 
colored algae contain another chlorophyll component, designated as 
“ chorofucin^^ by Sorby, and ‘‘chlorophyll hy Tswett. (Since the 
nonexistence of a third chlorophyll component in leaves has now been 
agreed upon, this compound may also be designated without ambiguity 
as “chlorophyll c.'O The “third chlorophylF^ was first observed by 
Stokes in 1864 in extracts from brown algae, and its presence was later 
confirmed hy Sorby (1873) and Tswett (1^06). Willstatter and Page 
(1914) asserted, however, that it occurs only in extracts from algal 
material which has been kept in storage — even if for only a short time — 
and suggested that it is a decomposition product of chlorophyll a, 
Wilschke (1914) and Dhdr^ and Fontaine (1931) found, in extracts from 
the brown alga Fucus, an absorption hand at 631 m/u, which could not 
he attributed to either chlorophyll a orb. A similar result was obtained 
by Bachrach and Dh6rd (1931) with extracts from the diatom, Navicula. 
DMr6 and Fontaine also found an extra band in tbe S'^orescence spectrum 
of extracts from brown algae, even fresh ones, but this band was not 
observed by Dh6r6 and Raffy (1935) in living algae. This caused 
Dh6r6 to agree with Willstatter’s hypothesis that “chlorophyll c’’ is a 
post-mortem product. However, this concept was challenged by Strain 
and Manning (1942^), who found that the absorption spectra of extracts 
from diatoms {Nitzschia clcsterium) and brown algae {Fucus furcatus and 
eight other species), prepared in many different ways, always show the 
same deviation from the absorption spectrum of pure chlorophyll a. 
The component responsible for this change was obtained in the pure 
state by chromatographic separation, and proved to be a pale green 
pigment with an absorption spectrum similar to that given by Tswett 
for^“chlorophyll^ 7 ’’ and a fluorescence spectrum similar to that reported 
for chlorofucin by Wilschke and Dh6re and Fontaine. It is not identical 
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with any one of the numerous transformation and decomposition products 
of chlorophyll a "which can be separated by chromatographic methcwis. 

The same pigment also was found by Strain, Manning, and Hardin 
(1943) in a dinoflagellate {Peridininm cindum). Strain and Manning 
concluded that chlorofuein is a normal component of at least three major 
classes of algae {Phaeo'phyceae, Diatomeae, Fl^igellatm) and perhaj* 
as a substitute for chlorophyll b. The proportion of ^'chlorophyll c** 
has not been determined, but it appears from the published absorption 
curves that it cannot exceed 10% of the total quantity of chlorophyll. 

Chlorophyll c is not found in red algae, which contain, however, 
according to Manning and Strain (1943), still another pigment, a chloro- 
phyll d,’' characterized by an absorption band far in the red, at 696 mj* 
(in. methanol). An isomeric form, of this pigment also was found. * 

4. Bacterioclilorophyll and Bacterioviridin 

The green pigments of sulfur bacteria, baciervmirtdim and Imderun 
Mcro'phyll, are close relatives of the chlorophylls of the higher plants 
and algae- Bacterioviridin is as yet almost unknown; but bactesrio- 
chlorophyll has been much studied recently. Fischer and coworkers 
{cf, Fischer 1940) found only one component of this pigment who®e 
chemical structure makes it an analogue of chlorophyll a. Beybold and 
Egle (1939) found three components in the chromatograms of extracts 
from Thzocystis — a steel-blue '^bacteriochlorophyll a,” a green ^'bacterio- 
chlorophyll 6^^ and a ^'bacterioohlorophyll — but held it possible that 
the "b’^ and ''c^^ components were secondary products, formed while 
the pigment was allowed to stand for several hours in methanol solution - 

5. Concentration of Chlorophyll in Leaves 

The concentration of chlorophyll in leaves and algae can be referred 
to fresh weight, dry weight, cell volume, or surface, o^one of these 
methods is entirely satisfactory. Reference to unit surface, favored in 
many studies of the leaves of the higher plants, and suitable when a 
measure of their color density is desired, is inappropriate for algae, 
especially the unicellular ones.' Reference to unit fresh weight, or cell 
volume, may be deceiving in the case of plants with an abnormally large 
water content (compare Fig. 48). For plant organs containing a large 
proportion of colorless tissue, e. g.j the fleshy leaves of the succulents, the 
reference to either fresh or dry weight may give deceivingly low figures. 

The first determinations of chlorophylls a and 6 in a large number of 
higher plants were carried out by Willstatter and Stoll ( 1913 , 1918 ); 
a second extensive study was made by Seybold and Egle ( 1937 , 1938 , 

* Farther details of these new results w'ill be found in Vol. II, Chap. 21. 
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1939) and Seybold, Egle, and Hulsbruch (1941). Table 15.1 contaiiug 
a selection from tbe results of these investigations. It shows the “ nor- 
mal^’ concentration of chlorophyll and the ^'normal ratio Ca'l^Cb] in 
plants of different types. Finer differences, which can be interpreted as 
adaptations to different *Uight fields/’ are discussed on pages 422 et seg. 

Table 15.1 shows that the total chlorophyll content of most leaves — 
with the exception of aurea varieties — ^is of the order of 0,7— 1.3% of dry 
weight (Wihstatter and Stoll). This average content does not depend 
on geographical latitude (Lubimenko 1928), although the range of its 



Fig. 48. — Section tlirougb. a cell of Mlodea, showing the 
largest part of it occupied by the vacuole (from Robbins and 
Rickett 1939). (Courtesy of I>. Van NcKstraud Company, Inc.) 


variations is far larger in the tropics than in moderate zones (cf. page 422). 
Contrary to earlier results of Henrici (1919), alpine plants were found 
by Seybold and Egle (1939) to contain not less total chlorophyll (referred 
to unit surface) than plants from the lowlands. The only leaves in 
table 15.1 whose chlorophyll content is a whole order of magnitude 
smaller than that of all others are those of the aiirea variety of the elm; 
the same was found to be true also for other yellow summer leaves 
investigated by Willstatter and Stoll. 

Chlorophyll Content of Algae 

As shown by table 15.11, earlier investigators (Willstatter and Stoll 
1913, and Lubimenko 1925) found that algae are less rich in chlorophyll 
than land leaves- The appearance of such bright-green algae as Ulva 
lactuca does not support this conclusion. Newer studies of Seybold and 
Egle failed to confirm it; they found the content of most algae in chloro- 
phyll to be similar to that of green plants, that is, 0.5— 1,5% of the dry 
weight. Unicellular green algae (e. p., Chlorella) may contain up to 
4 or 5% chlorophyll (c/. below). Seyhold and Egle (1938) suggested that 
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Tabub 15.1 


Chiorophtll Content of Laito Plamts 


Specie® 

Per csent <ci dry weight 


M H-lbl 

1*1 

Chi 

M: m 

Snmbucus ^igra 



i 





Sun leaves 

0.80 

0.58 

0.22 

2.6 ! 

WB. Cl 913) 

Shade leaves 

1.18 

0.79 

0.39 

2.0 

WB, <1913) 

PlcdantLS acerifolia 








Sun leaves 

0.68 

0.53 1 

0.16 

3.5 

WB, <1913) 

Shade leaves 

1.12 

0.85 

0.27 

3.2 

WB. <1913) 

Laurus noibilis 








New, light leaves 

0.41 






WBw <1918) 

Last year dark leaves 

0.43 






WB. <1918} 

Uhmts 








Ordinary leaves 

0.5d 






WB. <1918) 

Aurea leaves 

i 0.05 






WB. <1918) 

P^argoniuirt zonaZe leaves 

1.30 






WB. (1918) 

HeliarUhus annuu^ leaves 

1 1.27 






WB. <1918) 

Ailanthus gUxndvlom leaves 

1-31 







Pinus needles 

0.26 

0.19 

0.07 

2.7 

WB. (1913) 

Grass blades 

0.67 

0.46 

9.21 

2.2 

1 

WB. (1913) 


[al -f fbl % ad irmh wdcht 



i Hciximtun 

^iztiiQiuzzi 

Aremge 


200 spp., Northern Russia (60® N) 

0.38 


0.10 


0.24 

L. C19®) 

200 spp., Crimea (45® N) 

0.48 


0.10 


0.25 

L, (192^) 

200 spp., Java (6® S) 

0.79 


0.09 


0.27 

L. il9m 


! 

Mg. per 100 cm.* 

j 



(a] 

[bl 

i [a] : [bl 

a.v. 



Max. 

Min- 

Av. 

Max. 

Mia.. 

Av. 



6 alpine spp. 

3.0 

4.4 

3-6 

0.47 

1.05 

0.74 j 

5.1 

S.E. (1939) 

7 lowland spp. 

2.0 

5.5 

3.8 

0.70 

1.6 

1.07 1 

3.6 

S.E. (1939) 


« W.S. = Willstfitter and Stoll; L. =* Lubimenko; S.E- = Seybold and Egi«. 


the low figures of Willstatter and Page may have been due to the rapid 
decomposition of chlorophyll in algae which were not freshly gathered. 

Lubimenko (1925) found that the concentration of chlorophyll is 
especially low in red marine algae from great depths (e. g.j 49 meters), 
while the concentration of the red pigment (phycoerythrin) increases 
with depth (cf. Table Ifi.VII, page 421). Seybold and Egle found a 
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Tabo: 15.II 

Chix>rophtl.l Cqktent of Algae 


A. GREEN^ ALGAE QChlcrophyceoe) 


Species 

Per cent of dry weight 

[a] : [b] 

Source® 

[a]-fEbI 

[a] 

[bl 

Ulm lactuca 

0.15 

0.09 

0.07 

1.3 

W.S. (1913) 


0.21 




L. (1928) 

Ci&dunt tom&Tdosum 

0.32 




L. (1928) 

Ulm lac^uca 

0.48 

0.33 

0.15 

2.2 

S.E. (1938) 

Chaeiofrwrpha mdayonium 

1.53 




S.E. (1938) 

ChJbr&Ra vulgwris 






Strong light 

i 1.8 




W.N. (1922) 

Weak light 

4.0 




W.N. (1922) 

Chhrdla pyrenoidom 






Strong li^t 

2.7 




N.E. (1939) 

Weak light 

4.9 




N.E. (1939) 

Strong light 

0.4^ 




E.A. (1932) 

Weak light 

1.7^ i 




E.A. (1932) 

Chbrella pyrenoidom 

2.55 i 

2.00 

0.55 

3.6 

H. (1942) 


B. BROWN AIA3AB {Phaeo'phyceoe) 
Only chlorophyll a 


Species 

Per cent 
of dry 
weight : 

Source 

Species 

Per cent 
of dry 
weight 

Source® 

Fiicus serralus 

0.17 

W.S. (1913) 

Fucus serraius 

0.45 

S.E. (1938) 

Jjaminaria 

0.19 

W.S. (1913) 

Laminaria 

0.23 

S.E. (1938) 

Didycda fasciola 
Pctdina pavonia 

0.13 

0.26 

L. (1928) 

L. (1928) 

Dictyota dichotoma 

0.78 

S.E. (1938) 


c. RED ALGAE (^Rhodophyceae) 
Only chlorophyU a 


Species 

Per cent 
of dry 
weight 

Source 

Species 

Per cent 
of dry 
weight 

Source® 

Corallina mediterranea 
(surface) 

0.17 

L. (1925) 

Phyllophora palmettoides 
(in 40 m. depth) 

0.05 

L. (1925) 

Jama ruherus (surface) 

0.15 

L. (1925) 

(in 51 xn. depth) 

0.07 

L. (1925) 

Gelidium corneum 
(grotto) j 

0.11 

L. (1925) 

Phyllophora rubens 
Laurentia coronopus 

0.15 

0.03 

L. (1928) 

L. (1928) 

Plocamium coccinewm 
(grotto) 

0.06 

L. (1925) 

Porphyra laciniaia 

0.44 

S.E. (1938) 
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Talbije 15.II — C(miin,md 


D. BLTJE-GitEEN AL.OAE {Ci/anop^yoMe} 

Oaly cHorophylla 


Species 

Per cseut of dry weigfat 

Sows®* 

Gloeoaxpm mondana 



Strong light 

0.3 

^ (1940) 

Weak light 

0.7 

(1940) 


«W. S. = Willstatter and StoU; L. “ Xubimenio; W. N. =«'WarbizTff and S. E. ** 

and Eele; N. E- =*=■ Noddack and Eiclxlioff; E. A. »■ Emerson and Arnold; Sa •“ aur»wa.t; H- «— Haakin, 
* Relative to f r^li weight. 


considerably higher ehloropliyll content in Porph^ra laeiniada than was 
given by Lubimenko for any of the red algae. It remains to be seen 
whether the decrease in chlorophyll concentration with increasing depth, 
asserted by Lnhimenko, will be confirmed by new analyses . 

7. Chlorophyll Concentration in Single Cells and Chloroplasts 

The highest chlorophyll concentrations (up to 1.7% of fresh weight 
and 5% of dry weight) have been found in the unicellular green alga, 
ChlorellCy particularly in cultures grown in weak light. This must be 
due to the absence of ^‘dilution by colorless cells and structures, which 
is inevitable in multicellular organisms- (The concentration of chloro- 
phyll in single palisade cells of green leaves may be as high as in CMoreila.} 

The concentration of chlorophyll within the chloroplasts must be two 
or three times higher than in the cell as a whole. In the case of Chlarella^ 
it should reach 10-15% of the dry weight. Several empirical estimates 
of this quantity have been attempted. Von Euler, Bergman, and 
Hellstrdm (1934) calculated that 1,7 X 10° molecules of chlorophyll are 
present in a single chloroplast of Elodea densa; this eorresponds to a 
concentration of about 0.1 mole per liter, or about 10% relative to the 
fresh weight of the chloroplast. 

Godnev and Kalishevich (1940) found that a leaf of Mnium contained 
an average of 2.4 X 10“^^ g. or 1.3 X 10° moleeules of chlorophyll in 
each chloroplast. Since the volume of an average chloroplast of Mnium 
is 4.1 X 10“^^ ml., the concentration of chlorophyll in it is 0.065 mole 
per liter, or about 5.8% of the fresh weight of the cliloroplasts. 

Other estimates have been derived from the analysis of the chloro- 
plastic matter ” isolated by methods described in chapter 14. Granick 
(1938) found as much as 16% chlorophyll (relative to dry weight) in the 
chloroplastic matter from spinach. The results of other analyses were 
somewhat smaller. Menke (1940) found between 7.0 and 8.3^ ^ chloro- 
phyll in the centrifuged chloroplast fraction from spinach leaves, and 5.3 
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to 6.4% in the precipitated ^‘chloroplastie matter’' — which he therefore 
considered as contaminated by 15% cytoplasm (c/. page 369). Smith's 
analysis (1941) of the same material gav'e 8% chlorophyll, while Bot 
(1942) found only 4 to 6% chlorophyll in the dry ehloroplastic matter 
from Laiyrus and Spinacia. 

If all chlorophyll is concentrated in the grana, its concentration there 
must be about twice that in the chloroplast as a whole, and five or six 
times that in the whole cell, i. e., 10-30% of the dry weight, or 0.06-0.2 
moles per liter, depending on whether the average concentration in the 
dry ehloroplastic matter is 5 or 15%. The bearing of these figures on 
the problem of the state of chlorophyll in the ehloroplasts was discussed 
in chapter 14 (page 390). 

C. The Cahotenoids * 

Berzelius (1837) made the first attempt to extract the yellow pigment 
— which he called zanthophyll — ^from autumnal leaves. He considered 
it at first as a decomposition product of chlorophyll, but found later 
(1838) that it exists as such also in summer leaves (as was suspected as 
early as 1827 by Guibourt, Rohinet, and Derheim). Confirmations of 
this fact were given by Frdmy (1860) and Stokes (1864), who fractionated 
the leaf extracts by means of immiscible solvents. 

Stokes (1864) recognized that the yellow pigment consists of two 
main constituents. One of them is called carotene because of its identity 
with the pigment of the carrot. The name xanthophyll was retained 
for the other. Chemical studies have shown that carotene is a carbo- 
hydrate which exists in several isomeric forms, while xanthophyll " is a 
mixture of several isomeric and homologous alcohols derived from the 
carotenes. It seems best to call them by the generic name of carotenols 
(cf. page 471). 

The introduction of chromatographic analysis has been of great help 
in the separation of carotene and carotenol mixtures. According to 
Strain (1938), about a dozen of these pigments are regularly present in 
green leaves, while others are encountered in algae and bacteria. 

The first data on the concentration of the carotenoids in plants were 
obtained by Willstatter and coworkers (cjf. Villstatter and Stoll 1913, 
1918). Some of their results, together with the more recent ones of 
Seybold and Egle (1938, 1939), are given in table 15.III, which shoAvs 
the contents in carotene, Cc], and carotenols, and the ratios, 
and(M+[:b]):([;c]4- [x]). 

The average ratio of [x] :[[e] is between 4 and 6 both in the higher 
plants and algae (if fucoxanthol is included in the carotenol total). 

* Bibliography, page 434. 
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However, individual variations in tMs ratio are wider tliaii tlicwe in th-c 
[^a]:[]b] ratio. In 24 alpine plants investigated by Seybold and E^« 
(1939), the varied between 2 and 15. Even wider variations 

have been observed in algae. Table 15. Ill shows, for emmple, a ra.tlo 
of 20 for Laminaria, Seybold, Egle, and Hhlsbrueii (IMl) found 


Tabi® 15-III 

CA.EOTBNaiI>S IN PliA^OTS 


Species 

Per cent of dry wei«life 

Ratio 

S»^iwa« 

Ixl: Id 

(miiMs) 

W-f M 

Id ■i' iaEl 

(ol+W 

[cl 

Cxi 

(««»•) 



A. lANB 

PULNTS 




Samhucus nigra 








Siin-expose<l leaves 

0.147 

0.052 

0.095 

1.8 

5.4 

3.3 

: w.s. cioisi 

Shade leaves 

0.156 

0.038 

0.118 

3.1 

7.5 

4.6 

VV.S. il913) 

Aesculus hippocastamim 








Sun-exposed leaves 

0.207 

0.082 

0.125 

1.5 

4.0 

2.S 

W.S. (.1913) 

Shade lea.ves 

0.148 

0.037 

0.111 

3.0 

8.0 

4.7 

W.S. (1913^ 

FlaUinus acerifolza 








Sun-exposed leaves 

0,135 

0.043 

0.092 

2.1 

4.6 

, 2.S 

, W.S. v l913) 

Shade leaves 

0.176 

0.051 

0.125 

2-5 

6.3 

3.3 

, W.S, (1013) 


B. ALOAB 


Green algae 
(Chlorophyceae) 

Ulm ladtLca 

0,093 

0.016 

0.077 

5.0 

3.1 


S.E. (1938) 


0.051 

0.014 

0.037 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

W.S. (1013) 

Chaetomorpha 

melagonium 

ChloreHa pyrenoidosa 

0,41 

0.313 

0.045 

0.268 

6.0 

3.7 

7.9 

5.4 

S,E. (1938) 
H. (1942) 

Brown algae 
(Phaeophyceae) 

Fucus serratus 

0.083 

0.016 

0.0€7‘ 

4.2 

! 

5.4 

3.6 

S.E. (1938) 


0.121 

0.031 

0.000^ 

2.9 

1.4 

0.95 

W.S. (1913) 

LcLminaria 

0.057 

0.008 

0.049» 

6,1 

4.1 

2.8 

S.E. (1938) 


0.082 

0.004 

0.078^ 

19.5 

1.5 

0.9 

W.S. (1913) 

IHciyoUx dichotoma 

0.101 

0.028 

0.163' 

5.8 

4.6 

2.7 

S.E. (1938) 

Hed algae 
{Rhcdophyceae) 

Porpht/ra ladniata 

0.129 

0.020 

0.100^ 

3.4 

3.4 

2,1 

S.E. (1938) 


«W.S. » Willstatter and Stoll; S.B. *» Seybold and Egle; H. — Hwkin. 

* Including fucomntbol. 

* Including phyllorhodin. 
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rainations between 5 and 50 in 12 green fresh-water algae; in three 
flagellates, the ratios of Cxi: [c] were 5.4, 6.D and 11.4, respectively; and 
in seven fresh-water Rhcdophyceae (some of them green and some brown 
or reddish), it varied between 3.4 and 8.3. 

The ratio of Ctotal chlorophylll : Ctotal carotenoidsl also varies over 
a wide range. In table 15.III, the values for the higher plants are 
between 4.6 and 8.0. However, the Seybold-Egle (1939) list of 24 alpine 
plants contains values between 1.6 and 3.7, and the list of seven lowland 
plants, values from 2.6 to 4.3. The low values ('^1) of the quotient 
(Ca] -h [bl) : ([cl -f Cx]) for ‘Tucoxanthol algae/^ found by Will- 
statter and Stoll, were revised by Seybold and Egle (1938) to 4 or 5, in 
consequence of the larger chlorophyll concentrations which they found 
in these oi^anisms (cf, page 408). The figures given by Seybold, Egle, 
and Hiilsbruch (1941) for 12 fresh-water Chloropkyceae varied between 
0.5 and 3.5, and those given for seven fresh- water Rhodophyoeae, from 
0.76 to 1.9. On the whole, it seems that the concentration of carotenoids 
relative to that of chlorophyll is somewhat higher in algae than in land 
plants; but this rule is by no means general, and the brown color of 
Phceophyceae, for example, is brought about not so much, by a quanti- 
tative preponderance of carotenoids as by the spectroscopic difference 
between the yellow leaf ‘^xanthrophylls’’ and the fucoxanthol, which, 
although also yellow in solution, appears to be orange in the living cell. 

The only known nonchlorotic and nondecaying plants with an 
abnormally low ratio of [chlorophyll]] : [carotenoids] are leaves of the 
anrea varieties, which contain about ten times less chlorophyll (and 
only slightly less carotenoids) than the corresponding green varieties. 
The ratio ([a] -+• [b]]) : ([x]] -j- [c]) in the anrea variety of jSombiocus 
nigra, for example is only 0.3, as against 4.8 in green leaves of the same 
species (Willstatter and Stoll 1913). The (LUrea leaves also contain, 
according to Seybold and Egle (1938), a large excess of carotenols 
([^]*[f5] == V). Montfort (1936) thought that the pigment relations in 
brown algae are similar to those in anrea leaves, but this similarity 
disappears if the newer data of Seybold and Egle (1938) are substituted 
for those of Willstatter and Page (1914). 

A certain similarity exists, however, between anrea leaves and the 
yellow autumn leaves — not only in respect to the ratio ([a] -1- [b]): 
([x] -f [c]), but also in respect to the specific nature of the most abun- 
dant carotenoids. Strain (1938) found that the yellow leaves of JEmny- 
mu8 japonica are characterized hy a preponderance of zeaxanthol, and 
that the same is true of yellow autumn leaves, while the main carotenoid 
constituent of normal summer leaves is luted. Chlorotic pear leaves, 
on the other hand, have been found by Strain to contain the normal 
assortment of carotenols. 
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The carotenes are isomeric hydrocarbons. The mcBt commoii one 
in leaves is /3-*carotene. Mackinney (1935) found it in all of the 59 s|>€ci©s 
he investigated; in 40 of them he also found ce-carotenej in concentrations 
up to one-half that of ^-carotene. 

Table 15.IV 


Concentration of Carotenols in Relatitb Unito 


Carotenol 

Eormula 


Luteol 


250 

Neoxanthol 

? 

m 

Violaxanthol b 


m 

Flavoxanthol c 


22 

Flavoxanthol h 

CWffscOs 

19 

Zeaxanthol 

CioHmOs 

S 

Isoluteol 

Ci0H«Ot 

5 


Table IS.IV shows the composition of a typical carotenol mixture 
from green leaves, as analyzed by Strain (193S). Several hands in 
Strain’s chromatogram remained unidentified, so that the mixture 
probably contained additional components, in quantities similar to thcee 
of violaxanthol. Luteol, although undoubtedly the most common of 
the leaf carotenols, does not form more than one-half the mixture. In 
autumnal leaves, the carotenoids undergo changes whose nature is not 
yet well understood. Shortly before the leaves are shed, zeaxanthol 
(the pigment of yellow corn) becomes the main component of the carotenol 
mixture. According to Strain, it is not formed from other carotenoids^ 
but merely survives them because of its greater stability. 

The algae contain the same ubiquitous carotenes (a and /?) as the 
higher plants, hut often a different assortment of carotenols and other 
carotene derivatives. After the first survey of the field by Kylin (1927) 
and Boresch (1932), the analysis of algal carotenoids was carried out 
by Tischer (1936, 1937, 1938) and Heilbron {cf. Heilbron and Phipers 
1935; Heilbron and Lythgoe 1936; and Carter, Heilbron, and Lythgoe 
1940). The last-named authors investigated algae from seven of the 
eleven main, algal classes. Table 15. V is a condensation of their results. 

Fucoxanthol, the carotenol pigment most characteristic of Phaeo- 
phyceae, Chrysophyceae and Bacillcriophyceae (diatoms) also was found 
in a few green algae {e. g., Zygnema pccUtiata) and red algae {e. g,^ Pali- 
syphonid negrescens) , hut it has never been discovered in land plants. 
With these exceptions, the carotenoids of green and red algae are similar 
to those of the higher plants (that is, they consist mainh' of carotene 
and luteol), w^Mle blue-green algae contain at least two carotenoids not 
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Tabus 15. V" 

Carotenoids op the Aloae 


Algae 

Caro- 

tene 

Myxo- 

xan- 

thol 

Xantho- 

phyll 

(mainly 

luteol) 

Fuco- 

xan- 

tboP 

Vioi- 

axan- 

tkol 

Flavo- 

xan- 

thiol 

Myxo- 

xantho- 

pliyll 

CMomphycme (9 sp.) 

-+■ 


-h 

4-* 

4-* 



XaTtOwphycme (1 sp.) 

-f- 





4- 










(diatoms) (1 sp.) 

-f 


-H 

4- 




CkryBophycme (3 sp.) 

4- 


4- 

4- 




Phaeopkyceae (12 sp.) 

4* 



4- 




Rhodophyceae (15 sp.) 

-f 


4- 

4-* 




Myxophycme 








(or Cyan&phyceae) 








(3 sp.) 

4- 

+ 

4- 




4-* 


I Pmooxantliol occurs in several iatomeric forms; cJ., for example, Strain and Manning (1^42). 
» Only in a few species. 


encountered in other plants. Strain and Manning (1943) found in the 
diatom Namctda torquatum, a new carotene, whose spectrum was similar 
to that of v'iolaxanth.oL* 


Tabus 15. VI 

Cakotenoxs op Brown A.lgae 


Species 

Per cent of dry weight 

tf] : [1] 

Source 

Liuteol 

Fucox:an.thol 

Fucm 

0.031 

0.059 

1.8 

W.P. (1914) 


0.0084 

0.0584 

7 

S.E. (1938) 

Laminaria 

0.025 

0.053 

2.1 

VT.P. (1914) 


0.0041 

0.0448 

9 

S.E. (1938) 

Lictyota 

0.0325 

0.130 

4 

S.E. (1938) 


Quantitative data are available only for brown algae. Table 15. VI 
contains figures given by Willstatter and Page (1914) and Seybold and 
Egle (1938). 

In purple hacteria, bacteriocblorophyll is accompanied by several 
carotenoids different from those of the higher plants. Karrer and 
Solmssen (1935, 1936) have identified in the Rkcdovihrio two hydro- 
carbons (flavorhodin and rhodopurpurin) and three oxygen-containing 
carotenoids — rhodoviolascin, rhodopol and rhodovibrin (c/. p. 473) . 

* New results of these authors (1944) will be described iu Vol. II, Chap. 21. 
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D. The Petcobilins ** 

A. water-soluble blue pigmeat waa diseovered in blue-green algi^ by 
von Eisenbeck in 1836 . Seven years later, Kiitaing (1843) extmc^^ a 
similar red pigment from red algae and called it phyemr^tMrin^ sn^wting 
at the same time the name phycocyanin for von Eisenbeck ’s Mne com- 
pound. The spectroscopic properties and the (very intea«) fluorwcenoe 
of these pigments were first studied by Scbiitt ( 1888 ). Moliscli (ISM, 
1895 ) showed that the reactions of the aqueous extracts to heat, aJcohcsl, 
and salts were those of colloidal protein solutions. The ^paration of 
the chromophorie groups from the carrier protein was achieved by 
Lemberg ( 1929 ), who introduced the name ^‘phycobiEns^* because of 
the similarity between these chromophores and the bile pigmente,. e. §- 
bilirubin. Ktitzing ( 1843 ) found that phyeoerythrin is pieeemt alao in 
the blue-green algae; and this was confirmed hy Bor^^h (1921) and 
Wille ( 1922 ). Similarly, the red algae often contain some phyccxsyanin* 
It may be fair to say, therefore, that the two pigments usually ocseur 
together (similar to the occurrence of the two chlorophylls, or of carotene 
and the carotenols). According to Kylin < 1931 ), the Floridem^ which 
live below 3-5 meters under the sea, contain only phyeoerythrin and are 
therefore bright red, while those growing nearer to the surface also 
contain phycocyanin and are therefore brownish, purplish, or violet. 

The relation between phycocyanin and phyeoerythrin is similar to 
that between the two chlorophylls and between carotene and carotenol 
in that one is, according to its formula, an oxidation product of the other. 
The oxidized^' pigment (phycocyanin) occurs in several varieties, 
distinguished hy their shades — green-blue, blue, purple-blue (Molisch 
1906 ; Eylin 1910 , 1911 , 1912 , 1931 ) and reminding one of the different 
carotenols. The ^^reduced^' pigment (phyeoerythrin) appears to be the 
same in red and blue algae, although Kylin ( 1912 ) noticed some variations 
in fluorescence and later ( 1931 ) also in the absorption spectra of phyco>- 
erythrins from different sources. The identification of the different 
varieties of the phycobilins is complicated by two facts: In the first 
place, many observations of allegedly different phycocyanins have been 
probably due to variable admixtures of phyeoerythrin; and, in the second 
place, changes in the extinction curves of the chromoproteids may be 
due to variations in the nature of the proteins rather than of the 
chromophores. 

It seems that the occurrence of phycobilins in the plant world is 
restricted to the two classes of algae mentioned above, the Rhodophyceae 
and Cyanophyceae; howev^er, similar pigments are found, according to 
Lemberg, in fishes, and perhaps also in sponges and bacteria. 

* Bibliography, page 435. 
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Despite the solubility of the chromoproteids in -water, which makes 
their extraction easy (it is sufficient to kill the cells, chemically or me- 
chanically, and allow the pigment to diffuse into distilled water), their 
purification and separation involves considerable difficulties; and only 
few data exist as to their absolute concentration in the algae. According 
to Lemberg (1928), the red alga, Ceramium rubrum^ in winter, contains 
1-9% of pigment (relative to dry weight), one-fourth of which is phyco- 
erythrin. In summer, the content of pigment is 0.9%, with one-third 
phyeoerythrin, Kylin (1910) calculated, for the same species, 0.67% 
phycoerythrin in April (relative to dry weight after subtraction of ash) 
and 1.5% in March. Lubimenko (1925) gives the figures in table Ifi.VII 
for the ratio of [phycoerythrin] : [chlorophyll] for red algae of different 
origin. 

Tabi^e 15. VII 

I^YCOEB-XTHKIN— CHIiOROPHYLL RaTIO (-AFTER LxJBIMENjKO) 


Species 

Origia 

Batio 

Group 

CordUina mediterranea 

Surface 

0.06 

I 

CordUirtc mediterranea 

0.5 m. 

0.10 


Jama rubens 

Surface 

0.12 

II 


0.5 m. 

0.13 1 


Chrysimenia uvaria 


0.21 


Glaidadia furcata 


0.24 


Gelidium comeum 

Open air 

0.24 

III 


Grotto 

0.25 


Peyssonnellia squamania 


0.34 

IV 

FhylXo’phora paZmettoides 

40 m. 

0.45 

V 


51 m. 

0.42 


Plocamium coccineum 

Grotto 

0.66 

vr 


Lubimeako classified all algae in six groups, with ratios 0.06, 0.12, 0.24, 0.36, 0.42 
and 0.66, respectively (Table 15.VII), and stressed the gradual increase in relative 
propertien of the red pigment with increasing depth of the habitat (c/. page 421). 


All these determinations indicated that the concentration of the red 
pigment is of the same order of magnitude as, or even smaller than, 
that of chlorophyll. According to Lemberg (1928), the chromophore 
constitutes only 2% by weight of the chromoproteid. Thus, a mass 
ratio of 1:1 of chlorophyll and phycoerythrin corresponds to a molecular 
ratio of about 50 : 1 (assuming that the molecular weight of the chromo- 
phores are equal) . This predominance of the green pigment seems to be 
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in contradiction with the relative prominence of tke absorption maxima 
of the two pigments in living algae, as illustrated by a figure in chapter 22' 
(Vol. II). (This figure refers to phycocyanin, rather than phjcoeiyiiiriii^ 
but the pure red color of many Florideae indicato that theie algae, Um, 
must contain much more than two molecules of the red pigment for IW) 
molecules of the green.) 

E. Influence of Exiteknal Factors’^ 

1. The Adaptation Phenomena 

Various external factors may affect the competition of the pigment 
system. The two kinds of relationship which faJi under this heading 
can be called phylogenetic and ordogenMic, respectively. On the one hand, 
the composition of the pigment system of a certain class or specie is 
related to the conditions under which it usually liv^. For example, 
red algae abound in the '^blue-green shadow^’ deep under the sea, whereas 
green algae predominate near the surface. Species with a high content 
of chlorophyll prefer shady sites, while species with comparatively pale 
leaves thrive in direct sunlight. These differences are usually treated as 
adaptation phenomena'" — it is assumed that each class or specie of 
plants has acquired in its phylogenetic development the pigments which 
are most suitable for its needs, in particular, for the most efficient ab- 
sorption of light for photosynthesis. 

On the other hand, many plants are capable of individual variations 
of the pigment system. Unicellular green algae, for example, CMoTellct, 
become deep green if grown in dim light, and light green if grown in 
strong light. Red Florideae become olive-brown, or even green, when 
exposed to direct sunshine. In some cases, these '‘ontogenetic adapta- 
tions are slow and permanent, in others, they are comparatively rapid 
and reversible. The most striking case is that of certain blue-green 
algae which change their color, chameleon-like, in response to variations 
in the color of light (cf. pages 424-427) . 

The occurrence of similarly rapid changes in the concentration of 
chlorophyll in the higher plants is a matter of controversy. Willstatter 
and Stoll (1918) found, in a much quoted experiment, that the chlorophyll 
concentration and the Ca.]:Ch] ratio remain unchanged after an exposure 
of leaves to intense light for several hours (c/. Table 19.11). It is gener- 
ally assumed, mainly on the strength of this result, that the pigment 
system of the higher plants is invariable, except for the periods of rapid 
growth in spring and decomposition in fall. Recently, however, Bukatsch 
(1939, 1940) and Wendel (1940) have claimed that large diurnal variations 


* Bibliography, page 435. 
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in tlae concentration of chlorophyll (doubling or trebling in the coume 
of 2-3 hours!) may occur in many species, particularly those of alpine 
plants (e, g., Rumex alpinnsy and A denostyles dhifrons). The alpine 
species showed a minimum of chlorophyll at midday and a maximum in 
the morning, while lowland plants contained more chlorophyll in the 
middle of the day. Seybold (1941) doubted the correctness of Bukatsch’s 
measurements because of their contradiction with the above-mentioned 
result of Willstatter and Stoll, Wendel has denied that such a contra- 
diction exists. He averted that the “diurnal rhythm can be observed 
also if the plants are kept in artificial darkness, so that this phenomenon 
(if at all real) is not directly related to photosynthesis but represents 
an example of diurnal periodicity in biochemical processes which defies 
explanation in terms of simple photochemical effects. (A similar example 
was encountered in chapter 10, when the periodic acidification of succu- 
lents was mentioned; and another will be met in volume II, chapter 26, 
when dealing with the so-called “midday depression’’ of photosynthesis). 

All adaptation phenomena — whether phylogenetic or ontogenetic — 
must be based on the elBfects of external factors on the rates of formation 
and decomposition of the pigments. The stationary concentration of a 
pigment — and of any other component of the living cell — ^is the result 
of a balance between formative and destructive processes. If a “sun 
plant” contains less chlorophyll than a “shade plant,” this means that, 
in the first organism, this pigment is formed more slowly (or destroyed 
more rapidly) than in the second one. However, we know as yet very 
little about the chemical mechanism by which the pigments are synthe- 
sized in the plants (c/. page 404) and next to nothing about the mechanism 
by which they are decomposed. We shall therefore treat the adaptation 
phenomena from the usual “teleological” point of view, that is, we shall 
consider that we have “explained” a certain variation in pigmentation 
if we can point out the advantage to the plant which may accrue from it. 

2. Phylogenetic Adaptation of the Pigment System 

The concept of phylogenetic adaptation of plants to the prevailing 
intensity and color of light has its origin in observations of the vertical 
distrihution of marine algae, which is characterized by the predominance 
of the green Cklorophyceae in shallow waters and of the red Floridexe 
in deep waters, with the brown Phaeophyceae in an intermediate position. 
Engelmaan (1883, 1884) attributed this distribution to the adaptation 
of the algae to the predominant color of the light. Sunlight becomes blu- 
ish green after passage through several meters of water (cf. Vol. II, Chap- 
ter 22) . Consequently, plants living deep under the sea do not receive 
much light which could be absorbed by green chlorophyll (or by yellow 
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carotenoids). Fucoxantbol absorbs at least some green light, while the 
red phycoerythrin is eminently suitable for the absorption of the spectral 
region transmitted by thick layers of sea water. 

In. order to absorb efficiently the light transmitted by the surrounding 
medium, a pigment must have a color complementary to that of the 
medium. 'Therefore, Engelmann called this phenomenon amiplememiary 
chramMic adaptcUiorij to distinguish it from mimicry, a chromatic adapta- 
tion in which organisms acquire a color which hle-nds with the surrotind- 
ings. Oltmanns (1893, 1905) oppc^d Engelmann theory and suggested 
that the vertical distribution of algae is determined by the 
rather than by the color of the prevailing light. This controversy hm 
contiiiued for 59 years, and extended from the initial problein of algrf 
distribution to two related problems: (a) the participation of pbycobiina 
as sensitizers in photosynthesis (without which the chromatic adaptation 
of algae would have no raison d^Hre) ; and (6) the ‘^re-^adaptation 
colored algae in artificial light. In this discussion, Gmdukov (1^3, 
1904, 1906), Boresch (1919), Harder (1917, 1922, 1923), Ehrke (1932), 
Seybold (1934), and Montfort (1934, 1936) have support^ Engelmann 
hypothesis, whereas von Richter (1912) and Sargent (1934), among 
others, have supported the concept of Oltmanns and denied the reality 
of chromatic adaptation (and incidentally also the capacity of the 
phyeohilins to serve as sensitizers in photosynthesis). 

The discussion of ontogenetic re-adaptation is postponed to the next 
section of this chapter (page 424), and that of the active participation 
of phycobilins in photosynthesis — to which a pc^itive answer seems 
certain — to volume II, chapter 30. As to the original problem, Harder 
(1923) was probably right in his suggestion that both intensity and color 
of light play a part in the adaptation of algae to deep waters. According 
to volume II, chapter 22, the light field in a depth of 2D meters is not 
only free from red and violet radiations, but is also reduced in total 
intensity by a factor of 20 or more, l^o wonder that deep sea algae are 
typical '‘shade plants,’^ with a high content of pigments, and are sus- 
ceptible to injury when exposed to direct sunlight. However, the 
composition of the pigment system of these algae corresponds not only 
to the low general light intensity, but also to the relative weakness of 
red and violet rays. The situation is complicated by an interplay of 
heredity (which tends to impose on the organism a rigid composition of 
the pigment system) and of the capacity for individual variations, which 
tends to adjust the pigments of a species or individual to the concrete 
conditions under which it finds itself. Brown or red algae found on the 
surface often are almost pure green- According to Lubinienko (1926, 
1928), the comparison of red algae of one and the same species found at 
different levels shows a systematic increase in the concentration of all 
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pigments with increasing depth — a typical ontogenetic intensity adapta- 
tion; while the comparison of species usually found at di:fferent levels 
shows an increase in the ratio of l^phycoerythrin] : [chlorophyll] with 
increasing depth of their habitats — a typical example of phylogenetic 
chromatic adaptation . 

Among land plants, intensity adaptation is more important than 
chromatic adaptation because variations in the intensity of light are 
more pronounced than those in its spectral composition. Correspond- 
ingly, the land plants have not much means to change their color — 
variations in the ratio of [a] ; [b] or of [carotenoids] : [chlorophyll] can 
cause a minor change in the absorption spectrum of the leaves, but can 
have no color effects comparable with those caused by phycocyanin, 
phycoerythrin, or even fucoxanthol in algae. 

The light intensity adaptation of land plants reveals itself in the 
existence of shade and sun species (^'ombrophilic’^ and ^‘heliophilic” 
plants). Lubimenko (1905, 1907, 1908, 1928) first pointed out the dis- 
tinction between these two types, both in the structure of their leaves 
and in the kinetic properties of their photosynthetic apparatus. Ombro- 
philic leaves are thinner and their chloroplasts are larger and richer in 
chlorophyll, so that the average concentration of chlorophyll is higher 
despite the more numerous chloroplasts of the heliophilic plants. Ex- 
amples of typical ombrophilic plants are Aspidistra elatior, with a chloro- 
phyll content of 0.40% of the fresh weight of the leaves, Tilia parvifclia 
with 0.44%, and Theohroma cacao with 0.79%; typical heliophilic plants 
are Larix europea with 0.12%, and Pinus silvestris with 0.11% chloro- 
phyll. In table 15.1 Lubimenko's figures were quoted for the average 
chlorophyll content of several hundred species in the tropics, subtropics 
and temperate zones and the wider spread of the individual values in 
the tropics was pointed out. Lubimenko ascribed this to the extreme 
differences in the intensity of illumination to which plants are exposed 
in direct tropical sunlight and on the floor of the tropical forest. 

The pigment systems of plants associated with sun-exposed and 
sheltered sites were investigated by Harder (1983), Harder, Simouis, and 
Bode (1938), Seybold and Egle (1937, 1938^), and Egle (1937). These 
workers found that the leaves of shade plants’' contain not only more 
total chlorophyll but also relatively more chlorophyll b, and interpreted 
the latter phenomenon as a chromatic adaptation. 

It will be shown in volume II, chapter 22 that chlorophyll h can 
improve the utilization of light between 450 and 480 mju; light of these 
wave lengths is comparatively abundant in the ‘^blue-green shade’’ of 
overhanging foliage. Egle (1937) called chlorophyll h “the typical 
shadow pigment.” Seybold and Egle (1938, 1939) found the average 
values of the ratio of [a]:[b] given in table 15. Till. 
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Table IS.'VIII 

In-fluence op the “Light Tield” on Pigmeisto in Gmeen Plants 


Plant type or iiabitat 

I»] : m 

1 Ix|:|e} 

i <W+Ibl) 

i (liJTMT 

Alpine 

5.6 

4.5 

2,4 

Emersed, water 

4.4 

4.9 

3.0 

Sun-expc^ed, land 

4.36 

3.5 

3.1 

In ‘ffilue shade" (diffuse sky light) 

3.01 

6.5 

2,7 

In * * green shade ” 

2.60 

6.3 

2.5 

Submersed, water 

2.27 

6.7 

2.7 

Green algae 

1.39 

6.4 

3.15 


It was mentioned on page 4Q5 tLst the sjstomatic investigation of 
marine algae has revealed the limitation of the concseption of the ratio of 
[a]: CbIl ^ expression of chromatic adaptation. Instead of very 
large relative concentrations of chlorophyll f), almost all deep-sea algae 
were found to contain no chlorophyll h whatsoever. However, from the 
point of view of light absorption, the deficiency of chlorophyll 6 in brown 
algae is compensated for by the presence of fucoxanthoL 

Seybold and Egle (1938^) found that chlorophyll a is produced in 
light more rapidly than chlorophyll b, so that the ratio of [a]: [h] can 
attain very large values in the first period of illumination of etiolatod 
seedlings. The same factor may perhaps account for the larger stationary 
concentration of chlorophyll a in sun-exposed leaves. Willstatter and 
Stoll (1918) found, however, (as mentioned before) no indication of an 
increase in the ratio of Ca]: [b] after 10-20 hours of intense illumination. 

The effect of environment on the concentration of the carotenoids 
and on the ratio of [chlorophyll] : [[carotenoids] also has been probed by 
Rudolph (1934), Seybold and Egle (1937, 1938^'0, Simonis (1938), and 
Strott (1938). Seybold and Egle (1937) thought at first that shade 
plants contain relatively more carotenoids. Later (1938^), they found 
(c/. Table 15.YIII) that the ratio of ([a] -f [b]:[x] -f- [c]) is not 
affected systematically by the intensity of illumination; but that the 
ratio of [x[]:[c[] is larger in shade plants, although less consistently so 
than that of [a]:[b]. Thus, the relative concentrations of the ‘"oxi- 
dized ” pigments (chlorophyll h and the carotenols) are lower in plants 
adapted to strong light. The different composition of the carotenoid 
mixture in shade plants and sun plants can hardly he attributed to 
chromatic adaptation, since the substitution of luteol for carotene does 
not increase the efficiency of light absorption. 

Recently, Seybold (1941) suggested that chlorophyll b is associated 
with starch production^ and absent from plants which form only soluble 
sugars. The basis of this theory was the observation that VaucheTio, 
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which almost alone among greon algae does not contain any chlorophyll 5, 
is also characterized by the production of oil instead of starch. A 
review of algal families for primary starch production and chlorophyll h 
content brought no striking confirmations of this hypothesis hut also no 
contradictions to it. Seybold then proceeded to investigate the chloro- 
phyll composition of monocotyledons which produce no starch (e. gr., 
members of the Allium family) and found a deficiency in chlorophyll h 
(while the ratio of [carotenoO : ^carotene] and of [[chlorophyll] : [carote- 
noids] did not show systematic deviations from the usual average). 


Tabi.b 15.IX 

Pigments op Several Monocottlbdons 


Monocotyledon, 

[a] : [b] 

[xl : Id 

([a] -hlhn 
(W -Hlcl> 

AUium cepa 

5.5 

3.6 

3.4 

A Ilium Jistulasum 

7.0 

2.6 

2.4 


9.3 

5.1 

2.1 

Asphodelus luteus 

9.5 

4.4 

2.2 

Iris germanica 

7.5 

3.7 

3.1 

Gladiolus 

4.4 

3.1 j 

3.8 


Seybold suggested that, even in dicotyledons, the gradation in the 
[a]: [b] ratio with light exposure, illustrated by table 15. VIII, may be 
associated with a gradation in the capacity for starch synthesis. This 
conclusion awaits confirmation by more extensive experimentation; even 
if confirmed, it would not in itself disprove the earlier theory of Seybold 
and Egle that the increased concentration of chlorophyll b is the result 
of chromatic adaptation to weak bluish light, since heliophilic character 
and absence of starch production may sometimes go hand in hand. 
However, the adaptation theory would have to be discarded if one ac- 
cepts also Seybold^s suggestion that chlorophyll b does not partici- 
pate in photosynthesis at all, but is a specific sensitizer for the photo- 
chemical polymerization of sugars to starch; but (as mentioned on 
page 150) we consider this suggestion highly implausible. 

3. Ontogenetic Adaptation of the Pigment System 

The capacity of individual organisms to adjust themselves to external 
conditions is superimposed upon their hereditary inclination to produce 
a certain pigment mixture. These individual adaptations extend to 
both quantity and spectroscopic quality of the pigments. As in the 
ca-se of phylogenetic adaptation, the most spectacular example is provided 
by colored algae. Engelmann and Gaidukov (c/. Engelmann and 
Gaidukov 1902, and Gaidukov 1003) found that the color of these 
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algae, particularly of some species of Cyanophyceae, ca^n be cliamged by 
illuinination with colored light . 

As mentioned above, this phenomenon became the subject of a 
protracted controversy. Engelmann did not doubt that it vas due to 
“complementary chromatic adaptation.^’ The algae tecame grwn in 
red light, blue in green light, yellow in blue-green light, and bine In 
yellow light. These changes occurred only in living cells, and were 
different from (often opposite to) the discoloration effects oteerved in 
dead cells and pigment extracts. The color acquired in a certain colored 
light often was maintained for months in white light. In a later paper, 
Gaidukov (1906) described the rapid chromatic adaptation of Pfmrmidimm 
iemue (blue) and Porphyra lacini^ta (red) when placed on the plate holder 
of a spectrograph and illuminated with the light of a carbon arc. Ten 
hours were sufficient to produce a complete change in color. 

The conclusions of Gaidukov were confirmed hy Borsch ( 1919 , 
1921), who repeated the experiments because he thought that his own 
studies, as well as those of Schindler (1913) on color changm induced in 
algae hy nitrogen or iron deficiency, made the interpretation of Gaidu- 
kov’s experiments doubtful. However, working under controlled condi- 
tions of nutrition, Boresch (1919) confirmed the occurrence of chromatic 
re-adaptation, although only a few out of a large number of specie 
investigated hy him showed this phenomenon. ‘While Gaidukov origi- 
nally thought that color variations reflect changes in the nMure of the 
pigments, Boresch ascribed them to changes in their relative concenirationm^ 
particularly in the ratios of the different forms of phycocyanin, Mothes 
and Sagromsky (1941) found that the diatom, CKaetoceras^ changes f rom 
dark brown in green light to yellow in red light, and that this change is 
caused by a shift in the Cchlorophy IQ : [^carotenoid]] ratio; a similar 
change was observed in Chlorella, 

Extension of the theory of Berthold and Oltmanns from algae living 
in different depths to algae in differently colored artificial light led 
some investigators to the belief that, in the latter case, too, intensity of 
light rather than its spectral composition is responsible for the color 
changes. This problem was studied, hy ISTadson (1908), Harder (1917, 
1922, 1923), and Sargent (1934). Nadson found that Cyanophyceae 
become yellowish brown in direct sunlight, and regain their blue color 
in the shadows Harder (1922) found that, although change is correlated 
with the color of the light, as suggested by Engelmann and Gaidukov, 
a certain minimum intensity is required to bring it about. Harder 
thought that the individual re-adaptation of algae, similarly to their 
phylogenetic adaptation, is a combination of intensity adaptation and 
chromatic adaptation ; algae may respond with color changes to changes 
in either color or intensity of light, thus using the same regulating 
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mecliaiiism for two different purposes. Sargent (1934), on the other 
hand, denied that the color of light has any importance at all and asserted 
that algae respond in the same way to changes in intensity of light of 
any color, Gloeocapsa Tnontana, for example, becomes blue in weak 
light and yellow (or light green) in strong light — ^whether this light be 
blue or green. 

Despite Sargent^s experiments, it appears illogical to deny the exist- 
ence of any other but intensity adaptation. The deYelopment of red 
pigments in algae living in the bine-green light filtered through thick 
layers of sea water is so obviously a reaction to the color rather than to 
the low intensity of illumination that the existence of chromatic adapta- 
tion seems proved beyond doubt by this fact alone. The recent con- 
firmation of the availability for photosynthesis of the light energy ab- 
sorbed by the phycobilins (e/. Vol. II, Chapter 30) removes the last 
ohjection which could be raised to Engelmann’s concept — ^tbe doubt con- 
cerning the practical usefulness of chromatic adaptation for the photo- 
synthesis of algae. 

On page 430, we shall find indications that the formation of chlorophyll 
and of the carotenoids proceeds most rapidly in the light absorbed by 
these pigments themselves. The photochemical decomposition of each 
pigment also will occur most efficiently in the light absorbed by it. The 
combination of photochemically autocatalyzed pigment synthesis with 
photochemical decomposition may be the basis of both chromatic and 
intensity adaptation; but we can expect a more detailed understanding 
of the mechanism of these phenomena only from a quantitative study, 
using truly monochromatic (instead of filtered) light and calculating 
(as precisely as possible) the absorption of energy by each pigment 
(c/. Tol. II, Chapter 22). 

To sum up, both chromatic adaptation and intensity adaptation 
appear to be real phenomena, even though the superposition of both, 
together with the influence of heredity, lead to a confusing variety of 
phenomena. AJthough Engelmann’s far-reaching conclusions were based 
on an apparently insufficient experimental evidence, his intuition has 
proved correct. The intensity adaptation of Oltmanns and Lubimenko 
provides a corollary, but not an alternative, to Engelmann’s chromatic 
adaptation. 

The advantages of chromatic adaptation for plants will be discussed 
in volume II, chapter 22, in terms of additional energy available to the 
plants because of their content of chlorophyll h, carotenoids, and phyco- 
bilins, and in volume II, chapter 30, in terms of the contribution to 
photosynthesis of the light absorbed by these pigments. 

It has been asked whether nature’s choice of chlorophyll as the 
main sensitizing pigment in photosynthesis itself is a chromatic adapta- 
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tion, that is, whether the absorption spectruin. of the groen pigment is 
particularly suitable for this purpose. Timiriazev (18S3), in particular, 
saw a proof of this adaptation in the (alleged) coincidence of the absorp- 
tion peak of chlorophyll with the intensity peak of the solar spectnim. 
He has been rebuked by Engelmann (18S43, because only by an arbitmry 
interpretation of the solar energy distribution curve (c/. Yol. II, Chapter 
22) can the maximum of the latter be placed near 67(>-^a> mja. (This 
criticism did not prevent Timiiiazev and his pupils from continuing to 
assert that the coincidence of the absorption maximum of eiilc/ri'pbyH 
with the intensity maximum of the sun spectrum is a striking argument 
in favor of Darwinian theory.) 

A. more elaborate attempt to explain the color of plants as the result 
of chromatic adaptation was made by Stahl (1909), who su^Mted that 
the existence of the two absorption peaks of chlorophyll — one in the rrf 
and one in the violet — is particularly favorable because of the two typ« 
of illumination to which the plants are subjected — direct sunlight with 
its maximum in the yellow ^ and sky light with its maximum at the 
end of the visible spectrum. Stahl attributed the fact that the first 
absorption maximum of chlorophyll lies in the red rather than in the 
yellow to the desire of the plant to balance the light enei^y absorbed in 
the sun and in the shade. An absorption maximum too near the intensity 
maximum of the sun would cause the absorption of an excessive amount 
of energy, tbus leading to overheating and injury. However, an e(tually 
ingenuous explanation could probably be found for any other arrangement 
of the absorption bands. Such speculations can be answered simply by 
pointing out that the intensity of sunlight changes comparatively slightly 
over the whole visible spectrum, and that average leaves absorb 50 to 
80% of the light throughout this whole region {of. figures in Chapter 22, 
Yol- II). The only spectroscopic property of chlorophyll — apart from the 
basic fact that it is a pigment — which could be considered as especially 
favorable for its function in the plants is transparency in the near infra- 
red. This transparency prevents the cells from absorbing light which 
would be useless for photosynthesis (because of the insufficient energy’ 
content of its quanta). For the rest, the choice of chlorophyll as the 
main photosynthetic pigment must be due to its -photochemical properties 
rather than to its absorption spectrum. 

4. Influence of Different Factors on Pigment Formation 

A higher plant, growing from seeds, must synthesize all its pigments 
(except for a small quantity of carotenoids av’ailable in the seed). The 
pigment synthesis is a complex process, and what is usually observ’ed is 
only the last stage, the greening,’' i. e., the transformation of a colorless 
precursor " into the pigment. The efficiency of pigment synthesis — 
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a^d thus indirectly also the stationary concentration of the pigment in 
the mature plant— depends on a number of chemical and physical factors. 

(a) Mvlrient Elements 

The absence of certain nutrient elements makes plants chlorotic^ 
that is, deficient in chlorophyll. Among these are paia^sinm, nitrogen, 
and magnesium, as well as the heavy metals, ircn and manganeee. These 
effects were mentioned in chapter 13, in the discussion of inhibition and 
stimulation of photosynthesis by inorganic ions. It was stated there 
that deficiencies in mineral nutrients may produce both a diredt and an 
indirect inhibition of photosynthesis. The first is removed immediately 
by the supply of the deficient element, while the second one, being 
associated with chlorosis, can be remedied only more slowly by the 
increased formation of chlorophyll (and probably also of other catalytic 
components which are deficient in the photosynthetic apparatus of chlo- 
rotic plants). 

Potassium. — An inadequate supply of potassium causes chlorosis, but 
an excessive quantity of this element may have the same effect if the 
supply of nitrogen is not large enough. These interrelations between 
potassium and nitrogen fertilization, investigated by Gassner and Goeze. 
(1934) and Eckstein (1939), among others, were mentioned in chapter 13. 
According to Pirson (1937, 1933, 1940), rubidium is only an imperfect sub- 
stitute for potassium in relieving cjilorosis, while sodium or cesium cannot 
he used as substitutes at all (cf. page 337) . 

Witrogen. — Nitrogen deficiency also causes chlorosis (c/., for example, 
Pirson 1937). Pleischer (1935) used varying degrees of nitrogen de- 
ficiency to produce Chlorella cells with different contents of chlorophyll. 

Magnesium. — This element is present in chlorophyll, and its complete 
absence in the diet must inevitably lead to chlorosis. Emerson and Ar- 
nold (1929) used magnesium-deficient nutrient solutions to produce Chlo- 
rella cells with a low chlorophyll content. Fleischer (1935) and Kennedy 
(1940) confirmed these results, and also found that much more magnesium 
is required to bring about the full rate of photosynthesis of Chlorella (cf, 
page 337) than to prevent chlorosis. The influence of magnesium on 
chlorophyll has also been investigated by Mameli (1918) and Zaitseva 
(1929). 

Iron. — The chlorosis of iron-deficient plants is a well-known fact, but 
no satisfactory explanation of the necessity of iron for the formation of 
chlorophyll has as yet been given, Pollacci and Oddo (1915), Oddo and 
Polacci (1920), Tolacci (1935), and Lodoletti (1938) asserted that both 
phanerogams and algae can produce chlorophyll in iron-free nutrient 
solutions if they are supplied with a-pyrrole carbonate, and concluded 
that iron is only necessary for the synthesis of the pyrrole group; but 
Teuber (1926), Godnev (1927), and Aronofi and Mackinney (1943) were 
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unable to confirm these conclusions. Hill and Lehniann (1041) found 
that changes in the chlorophyll content of leases irifch the smaon of the 
year are preceded by changes in their content of iron. Borsch (1913, 
1021) observed that iron deficiency also has a chlorotic effect on CfonD- 
phycBGej affecting both the chlorophyll and the phycocyanin contents. 

Other heavy metals. — The importance of munyanem for the forma- 
tion of chlorophyll was asserted by McHargue (1922), Bishop (10^), 
and Ulvin (1934). Pirson (1037), on the other hand, observed no chloro- 
sis in CJdorella cells grown in the absence of manganese, even though the 
photosynthesis of these cells was inhibited (c/. 33S). Hoffman 

(1942) found a stimulating effect of umnmm on the greening of ^«is. 

(&) Oxygeriy Water, and Sugars 

The role of oxygen in greening has been investigated by Qortikova 
and Lnbimenko (1934) and Gortikova and Sapoihaikov (1039), who 
based their studies on Luhimenko^s theory of greenin g as an oxi^tion 
process (c/. page 431). They found that the greening of etiolated wh^t 
plantules does not occur in absence of an oxidant, but that molecular 
oxygen can be replaced, for example, by 2,6-dichlorophenol-indopherioL 
Gortikova and Sapozhnikov (1040^) have studied the infiuenee of water 
on this process. 

With the oxidation theory of Luhimenko as a guide, Gortikova and 
Sapozhnikov (19400 also have investigated the effect of mgmm on greening. 
They observed a retardation of greening by some of these compounds 
and attributed it to their reducing power. However, this hypothesis 
does not explain why glucose and fructose had almost no effect, while 
sugars not usually present in the plant, e. g., galactose, arabincee, and 
particularly mannose, produced a strong inhibition, as illustrated by 
table 15.x. 

Table 15.x 

Effect or Sijgaks on Gbkening 
( milligrams chlorophyll synthesized within a given period of time) 


Siigar concentration, % 

0 

0.1 

0.5 

3 

Emctose 

lOO 

SS 

99 

98 

Manaose 

168 

100 

62 

12 


(c) Light and Heat 

Seedlings of the higher plants, sprouted in darkness, remain colorless, 
^‘etiolated/’ but begin to turn green immediately upon being brought 
into light. This phenomenon has been much studied, and there is no 
doubt that the formation of chlorophyll in etiolated plants is a photo- 
chemical reaction. However, as early as 1885, Schimper discovered 
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that lower plants (up to the Bryophyta) are capable of synthesizing 
cHoropliyll without the help of light. Myers (1940) found no difference 
between the composition and photosynthetic etGLciency of the pigments 
formed by Protococcus and Chlorella in darhness and in light. The 
capacity for chlorophyll synthesis in the dark extends also to conifers 
(see, for example, Lubimenko 1928, and Seybold and Egle 1938), although 
light accelerates the formation of chlorophyll in them, as is illustrated by 
table 15.XI. 

Ta-BUej 15,XI 

Bate op Grebn-ing (after XiXjbimenko) 

j Formation of chlorophyll in 

Seedlings 


Pine 
Wheat 

The rate of formation of chlorophyll depends not only on the intensity 
of light, hut also on its spectral composition. Emerson and Arnold 
(1932) and Emerson, Green and Webb (1940) used light of different 
color to effect the growth of Chlorella cells with varying contents of 
chlorophyll. According to Sayre (1928), Rudolph (1934), Seybold and 
Egle (19380, Simonis (1938), and Strott (1938), the synthesis of chloro- 
phyll occurs in red light more rapidly than in blue or green light of the 
same intensity. This phenomenon deserves a closer study. The higher 
efficiency of red light may be due to its absorption by a chlorophyll 
precursor, or it may be the result of an autosensitization by the 
reaction product (chlorophyll), i, e., to a photochemical counterpart to 
autocatalysis. 

Jolinstx)n (1932) found less chlorophyll in plants grown in red light; Lease and 
Tottingham (1935) noted that the chlorophyll production increased when, blue-violet 
light was added to red light; and Stohlasa (1915) asserted that the formation of chloro- 
phyll occurs more rapidly in ultraviolet light than ia visible sunlight. 

Lubimenko and Hubbenet (1932) have studied the effect of tempera-- 
ture on the rate of formation of chlorophyll, and have found a tenfold 
increase between 5° and 15° C., and an increase by a factor of 1.5-2 
between 18° and 28°. They associated this influence of temperature 
with the enzymatic transformation of leucochlorophyll into chlorophyllo- 
gen (c/. page 404). 

The development of carcterioids is also affected by light. According 
to Strain (1938), seeds contain almost no carotene but several carotenols. 
On the other hand, Seybold and Egle (1938) found both carotene and 
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the carotenols in diromatograms of pigments from squash seeds. Ac- 
cording to Seybold and Egle, the carotenols in etiolated seedlings are 
deTeloped in white light more quickly than are the carotene, Rudolph 
(1934) and Simonis (1938) found that the carotenoids are formed in 
blue light more rapidly than in red light; again, as in the ease of chloro- 
phyll, this might be due either to the position of the absorption hands 
of the ‘^precursors,’' from which the carotenoids are formed, or to an 
‘'autosensitizsation'’ by the pigments themselves. Simonis found that, 
in Elodea grown in red light, the ratio of ([aj + [b]}: ([x] 4- [ej) m 
23 % larger than in a similar plant grown in blue light. Strott ( 193 S) 
disagreed with Rudolph and Simonis, and asserted that not only chloro- 
phyll but also the carotenoids are formed in red light more efficiently 
than in bind light of the same intensity. 

The chemical nature of the process which Imd to the pigia»iit foromtioa is a 
matter of conjecture. It was mentioned on page 404 that Prewser first issnnned, a hun- 
dred years age, that chlorophyll is formed by oxddation, and LubiiBneiako (1 92S) 
that the formatioa and decay of pigments in green leaves is oonnected with changw In 
the oxidation-reduction potential. Lubimenko found a steady increaee in ‘‘‘peroxi- 
dase activity ” (?) of leaves with age, and considered this development as character- 
istic of the oxidation state of the cell. A.t first, in, young leaves, this activity is low, 
and the pigment system is in an almost colorless, reduced,” state; later, the activity 
increases, and the pigments pass one after another into the colored, “oxidiaed/’ state; 
in autumn, the pigments are oxidized further and are converted into colorless products. 
The stationary concentration of pigments in summer leaves corresponds to a certain 
favorable '‘intensity of oxidation processes,” which strikes the balance between the 
rates of oxidation of a chlorophyll precursor to chlorophyll and of chlorophyll to a 
colorless oxidation product. This balance is maintained, according to Lubimenko, by 
a “ protective reducing substance,” allegedly present in the chloroplasts, which he calls 
“ antioxidase.” 

Lubimenko^s picture of a continuous oxidation process, in which the colored pig- 
ments form a transient stage, as well as his assumptions concerning the functions of 
the colorless leucophyll and the pigments chlorophyllogen and protochlorophyll (illus- 
trated by the scheme on page 404), may be plausible, but have as yet not much experi- 
mental foundation. 

It was mentioned on page 405 that, if protochlorophyll is a precursor of chlorophyll 
(which is by no means certain), the last stage in chlorophyll synthesis is a reduHion 
rather than oxidation. 

Cd') Heredity 

Albinism is an hereditary characteristic subject to the laws of IMendel. 
It would lead us too far to discuss here the relation of chlorophyll de- 
ficiency to heredity. We may refer, however, to the work of von Euler 
and CO workers (1929”! 935), who found a close relationship between the 
inheritance of chlorophyll and of catalase. Chlorophyll-deficient mu- 
tants have been regularly found to be catalase-deficient as well. A 
certain, but less uniform, relationship apparently exists also between the 
inheritance of chlorophyll and of the carotenoids. 
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Chapter 16 


CHLOROPHYLL 

A. Molecular Structure^ 

1. Historical Remarks 

The part played by chlorophyll in the pigment system of plaats has 
been described in chapter 15. The gradual unyeiling of the structure of 
this compound, one of the most important in nature, is an admirable 
example of patient systematic work in organic chemistry. The versatile 
genius of Berzelius, who in his long life analyzed, or tried to analyze, 
every compound which came into his hands, stands at the beginning of 
this development, a little over a century ago (1838). The ease with 
which chlorophyll decomposes and the difficulty of its purification, have 
led k) many initial errors in its analysis. An important step forward 
was the realization of the similarity between chlorophyll and hemin, the 
red blood pigment, first suspected by Verdeilin 1851, and later confirmed 
by Hoppe-Seyler (1879, 1880, 1881), who transformed chlorophyll into 
a red ‘^porphyrin” similar to those obtainable from hemin. However, 
further progress in the elucidation of the chemical structure of both 
chlorophyll and hemin remained slow, until the subject was taken up by 
Willstatter in 1905. Eis fundamental work has been developed further 
by Stoll in Switzerland, Conant in America and, most persistently and 
successfully, by Hans Tischer in Germany. 

The investigations of Willstatter and his coworkers (published in twenty separate 
papers between 1905 and 1913), were summarized by Willstatter and Stoll in their 
well-known book, Untersuchungen uber Chlorophyll (1913, American edition 1928). A 
second book by the same authors, ZJntersuckungen uber die Assimilation der Kohlemdure, 
appeared in 1918; it described the work carried out during the war years of 1914 to 
1918 and not published elsewhere, and dealt with the state of the pigments in nature 
and their participation in photosynthesis. It has been repeatedly quoted in the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

The fourteen Studies in the Chlorophyll Series of Conant and cow^orkers appeared 
in 1929-1934. The results of Fischer and coworkers -were presented in a series of 
papers, Zur KenrUnis des Chlorophylls, the first published in 1928 and the hundredth in 
1940; closely related to this series is another one. Die Synihese der Forphyrine. Short 
summaries were given by Fischer in 1936, 1937, and 1940. A complete review by 
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Fischer and Stern, is in the second volume of Chemie des (FMcher and Orth 

1940). Other reviews of chlorophyll chemistry have beai given by Mmrchlewsld 
(1904), Tswett (1910), Treihs (1932), Linstead (1935, 1937), Stoll and Wkdkmann 
(1938), and Steele (1937, 1943). 

The ftindameiital worlc of Willstatter and the sjstematic painstaking 
research of Fiseher rank among the outstanding contiihutions to the 
organic chemistry of natural compounds, and have been reeogniwd as 
such by the award of the Nohel prize to Willst&tter in 1915 and to 
Fischer in 1930. 

The scope of the present book does not permit a detailed diseii»ioii 
of the results obtained in the chemical studies of chlorophyll and its 
derivatives; we must be content with a few fundamental facte and 
hypotheses. Consequently, we shall refrain from quoting original papers, 
and refer the reader to the above-mentioned comprehensive presentations 
of the subject,* a complete bibliography can be found in the book of 
Fischer and Stern. 


2. Structural Formula 


We mentioned in chapter 15 that chlorophyll of the higher plants and 
green algae consists of two components, chlorophyll a and chlorophyll h, 
distinguished by their spectra, and separable because of their different 
solubilities and adsorbabilities. Colored algae contain no chlorophyll 2), 
whose place seems to be taken by two related pigments, ^^chlorophyll c" 
in brown algae and diatoms, and chlorophyll in red algae (c/. Chap- 
ter 15, page 406). The composition of these two pigments is as yet 
unknown. That of the two original chlorophylls is as follows: 


chlorophyll a: CssHraOsNiMg; mol wt. 893 
chlorophyll h: CssHroOsNiMg; mol wt. 907 


water-free (r/. page 450) . 


This composition was established by Willstatter and coworkers; previ- 
ously, iron and phosphorus had often been mentioned as probable 
components of chlorophyll. Willstatter found that the chlorophylls are 
esters of two dibasic acids which he called chlorophyllins: 


chlorophymn a: (COOH)* 

chlorophylHri 6: C^HasOaNiMg (COOH[)j. 

The esterifying alcohols are methanol (CH3OH) and phytoliO^QH-nOlS.). 
The latter is a long-chain alcohol with one double bond; its structure 
(Formula 16.1) has been confirmed by synthesis by F. G. Fischer and 
Lowenberg (1929). 

The arrangement of methyl groups in phytol shows a relation to isoprene. Tke 
chain length (C 20 ) is one-half that of the carotenoids; a genetic relationship of phytol 
to these compounds has often, been postulated- However, in contrast to the carotenoids, 
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pliytol is an almcwt saturated comFK)mid ajnd, because of the absence of conjugated 
double bonds, it is a colorl^ oil, not a pigment- Tbe same factor depriv^es the phytol 
molecule of rigidity; it can be twisted or bent without strain. 

cm CH, CH, CH, cm cm ch, 

^CK ^cI[. '^C==CH— CHjOH 

in, in, ia (in, 

Formula 16 Phytol (CstoHssOH). 


The two chlorophylls can be formulated as phytyl-methyl chloro^ 
phyUides: 


OjobajOO 

^CwHtoON^Mg 

cajx>^ 

chlorophyll a, 


CtomOO 

X 

CHjOO'^ 


CS2H28O2N4 IVt g- 


chlorophyll b 


Willstatter found that plants contain an enzyme, chlorophyllase, which, 
in the presence of methanol or ethanol, causes the exchange of phytol 
for these short-chain alcohols (c/. Chapter 14, p. 377). The resulting 
products, the methyl (or ethyl) chlorophyUidles, are more easily crystalliz- 
able than the chlorophylls, but simOar to them in many other properties, 
e. g.f spectrum. (Borodin 1882 and Montererde 1893, first described 
them as ** crystalline chlorophyll.’') 

Experiments on the degradation of chlorophyll hare shown that 
chlorophyllin contains four pyrrole nuclei: 

HC CH 

H(i Uh Formula le.TI. Pyrrole (CiUsN). 

H 


and one atom of nonionizable magnesium, probably situated in the center 
of the molecule. The oxygen atoms unaccounted for by the two carboxyl 
groups belong to carbonyl groups (one in chlorophyll a, two in. chloro- 
phyll b). 

It has been mentioned that a relationship between chlorophyll and 
hemin has been considered probable since the time of Verdeil (1851). 
Willstatter showed that hemin, too, contains four pyrrole nuclei, arranged 
around an iron atom. Apart from this difference in metal, the formula 
of chlorophyllin a differs from that of hemin only by one additional 
oxygen atom. In 1913, Willstatter and Stoll rejected as improbable a 
structural formula of hemin, suggested a year earlier by Kiister (1912). 
which later proved to be fundamentally correct. It showed the four 
pyrrole nuclei linked by four =CH — bridges into one large ring system . 
Willstatter and Stoll thought that a closed ring containing twelve carbon 
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atoms and four nitrogen atoms would not "be stable enough ; but siib^ 
quent experiments have shown that this structural unit occurs not only 
in hemin and chlorophyll, but also in many other natural compounds, 
and, with a slight alteration (nitrogen atoms instead of CH^ — gix)U|w), 
in the very stable synthetic dyes of the phthalocyanin claffl^. 

We cannot discuss here the development of Kiistcr's scheme into a 
complete structural formula of chlorophyll. Formula 16.III is the 
latest formulation of Hans Fischer (1940), accepted by mc»t workers in 
the field of chlorophyll chemistry. The three alternative stmctuim, 

B and <7, difE’er only in the routing of the eighteen-membered, aro- 
matic^ ^ (t. e., all-around conjugated) system of alternating single and 
double bonds (designated by heavy lin^) and in the direction of mag- 
nesium-nitrogen bonds (which is determined by this routing). 

In formula 16.III, the four pyrrole nuclei number^ I, II, III and 
IV, are linked by CH — bridge or, /?, -y, An additional homocyclic 
(cyclopentanone) ring, V, carries a carbonyl oxygen in p<^tion 9, and a 
methanol-esterified carboxyl group in position 10; nucleus I carri«t a 
vinyl group, and nucleus IV a propionic acid side chain esteiiS^ by 
phytol. Other substituents are ethyl and methyl groups. In chlorophyll 
b, the methyl group in position 3 is replaced by methoxyL 

An important characteristic of formula 15.1 II is the presence of two 
hydrogen atoms in positions 7 and 8 in nucleus IV. Partial hydrogena- 
tion of the double-bond system in chlorophyll was first suspected by 
Conant (on the strength of spectroscopic analogies), as well as by Stoll, 
and confirmed by Fischer by the observation of the optical activity of 
chlorophyll and its derivatives, which proves the presence of an asym- 
metric carbon atom. In chlorophyll itself, this could be atom 19, but 
activity is retained also by chlorophyll derivatives deprived of the side 
chain in position 7 ; thus, the asymmetry must lie in one of the pyrrole 
nuclei. This means that at least one ring carbon must be free from 
double bonding. 

The presence of two hydrogen atoms in nucleus IV reduces the 
number of double bonds in the nuclear system of chlorophyll to ten (as 
against 11 in the porphyrins); but an eleventh C=C bond is present in 
the vinyl side chain. In Fischer’s earlier work (1937), the two ‘^exfcra^’ 
hydrogen atoms were placed in positions 5 and 6 in nucleus HI. (Spec- 
troscopic data which favored this assignment will be given in Volume II, 
Chapter 21 ); but later (1940), Fischer decided, on the basis of observa- 
tions on the oxidative degradation of chlorophyll, that the hydrogenated 
nucleus must he nucleus IV- 

Of the ten double bonds in the ring system of chlorophyll, nine form 
a closed conjugated system of the aromatic ” type (indicated by heavy 
lines), while the tenth is in a one-sided ” conjugation with it (a position 
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similar to that of the vinyl group). The location of this ‘^semi-isolated^’ 
double bond distinguishes formulations A, B, and O, Each of these for- 
mulae represents two structures, analogous to the two K6kul6 structures 



nucleus III ; Mg bound to nuclei I and 
II. 


HjC=CH 


T I ■ 1 


h3C-c;^^| , 

C N C 

HC^ Mg 

H3C— c. BT I 1 m 5,c— CH, 

X^/Soi/^Ne/ 

c c c 

XI L^.l 

CHj, HC~ 

( { I O 

H^taoOOC CH, COOCH, 


B. Semi-isolated double bond in 
nucleus II; Mg bound to nuclei I and 

nr. 


|-LC=CH 
* I 


CH. 
I ' 






I I I K 

C N N C 

HC 3 mX XcH 

V— N M df 

H,c— c* E- I I m \-cH, 

CH^ HC^ Tc 

(Phy+ol) I I X 

Ha^CgoOOC — CHa COOCH 3 


C. Semi-isolated double bond in 
nucleus I; Mg bound to nuclei II and 

in. 

Formula 16.111. 

Chlorophyll a structure according to Hans Fischer. A, B, and C are three isomeric 
(or mesomeric) structures distinguished by the routing of the all-round conjugated ring 
system (heavy line), and the position of the “semi-isolated" double bond and the direc- 
tions of the Mg — !N bonds which depend on this routing. 

The asterisk designates the position of a carbonyl group in chlorophyll h. 


of benzene. These pairs of structures are “mesomeric,’’ i. e., they 
correspond to the same spacial arrangement of atomic nuclei, and differ 
only in the distribution of electrons. In such cases, the true structure 
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of the molecule can be described, according to the quantniB. theory, as a 
‘‘mixture’' of the two mesomeric forms, and the heavy lin^ in Ib.III 
represent equivalent bonds of an average strength of about 1.5. 

One could ask whether structures 4, and C too, are m^omeric. 
The answer depends on whether the magnesium is situated exactly in 
the center of the molecule, and whether the equiMhiium configurations 
of all pyrrole nuclei are the same. If, in A and <7, the eqnilibriitm 
position of the magnesium atom were closer to those two nitrogen atoms 
to which it is bound by true valency bonds, this should prevent meso- 
merism. However, from the probable size of the centred ^^hole’’ and 
the radius of magnesium in atomic binding (c/. page 443), there appears 
not to be enough space for magnesium to be markedly displaced from 
the central position; consequently the magnesium-nitrogen bonds prob- 
ably can be switched from nitrogen to nitrogen without a change in the 
position of the nuclei, and thus do not interfere with m^omerism. 

However, Fischer suggested that structure 4. is more stable than B 
and C, because, in the latter, ring V is under strain. This implies that 
the equilibrium configuration of the pyrrole nucleus with the semi- 
isolated double bond is different from that of the other two nuclei. If 
this difference is real, a mesomerism of structures A, £, and € becomes 
impossible. 

The question of difierenees between the structures of the four pyrrole 
nuclei in chlorophyll was debated between Haurowitz (1935, 1938) and 
Fischer and Stern. Haurowitz argued in favor of a ‘‘biradicaT’ formula 
with a symmetrical all-round conjugated double-bond system (as in 
16. VII B)j and of all four pyrrole nuclei being in the same state. Since 
we assumed that nucleus IV contains two extra hydrogen atoms, the 
biradieal formula is impossible, and the controversy reduces itself to the 
question of identical or different structure of the three nanhydrogencUed 
nuclei^ I, II, and HI. 

Stern presented evidence that the introduction of certain substituents 
{e g,y carbonyl) has a different effect on the spectrum, depending on 
whether they enter nucleus I, II, or III, and saw in this a proof of their 
different double-bond structure {cf. however, Aroiioff and Calvin 1943). 
Although one may argue (with Haurowitz) that this difference arises 
only after the introduction of the substituents, we are inclined to agree 
with Fischer and Stern that the semi-isolated double bond is localized 
in one of the three pyrrole nuclei. However, in tr 3 dng to identify this 
nucleus, we find that Stern's spectroscopic evidence favors nucleus II 
(structure S), while Fischer's stability considerations point to nucleus 
III (structure A). The spectroscopic data (discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 21, Volume II) show a similarit^^ between nuclei I and III, 
as opposed to nucleus II, which is best expressed by formula 16.111 B, 
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A. comparison with the structure of bacteriochlorophyll (formula IG.IV) 
also speaks in favor of formulation Bj since the semi-isolated double bond 
(3-4 in structure B) offers itself as a natural location of the next hydro- 
genation step. Another argument in favor of structure B is the absence 
of a large dipole moment — which should be present if two polar mag- 
nesium-nitrogen bonds "would not point in opposite directions. (Of 
course, this fact can also be explained by nonlocalized magnesium-nitrogen 
bonds, e., by a mesomerism of structures A, B, and C). 

To sum up, it seems that, if one must choose between the structures A, 

B, and C as isomers (and not mesomers), evidence speaks in favor of 
structure B rather than A. The other two structures may correspond 
to tautomers with a slightly higher energy. One is free to speculate on 
a possible relationship between these structures and the chlorophyll 
isomers 5', and d', described by Strain and Manning (c/. page 403) . 

In a complete analysis of the ground state of the chlorophyll molecule, 
many more mesomeric structures should be considered, e. p., those with 
the magnesium atom bearing a positive charge (according to Pauling, 
a Mg“]Sr bond is about "^50% ionic as well as structures with positive 
nitrogen and negative carbon. 

The ioaic contribution to & carbon— nitrogen single bond is only about 6 %; but in 
the case of pyrrole, Pauling estimated a 24% contribution of the four ionic structures: 


Atomic 


HC CH 


nli iiH 

ni in 

N X 


N 

N 

H 

H 


Ionic structures 


HC CH 

ni in 


H 


HC — CH 

iii in 

H 


H C CH 

H<!; is 


H 


The keto group in the homocyclic ring Y can be enolized by the 
hydrogen atom in position 10. This tautomerism probably accounts for 
same chemical reactions of chlorophyll, particularly in alkaline media. 

3. Bacteriochlorophyll and Proto chlorophyll 

The hactertcchloTophyll of purple sulfur bacteria was investigated by 
Schneider (1934) and in more detail by Fischer and coworkers (1940). 
According to Fischer, it differs from chlorophyll a by oxidation of the 
vinyl group, — CH=CH 2 , in position 2 to an acetyl group, — CO — CHs, 
and the hydrogenation of a second double bond in one of the pyrrole 
nuclei, probably the one in position 3^ (c/. Formula 16. 1 Y). This 
makes bacteriochlorophyll formally a hydrate of chlorophyll a, with the 
composition, C65H7406^^4Mg, Hydrogenation of nucleus II fixes the 
conjugated double-bond system in bacteriochlorophyll in the '' diagonal^ ’ 
arrangement shown in formula 16.IV, and makes this compound appear 
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as the hydrogenation product of chlorophyll a in the form 16.III B. 
Bacteriochlorophyll can. easily be oxidized, with the removal of the two 
excess hydrogen atoms in positions 3 and 4, giving 2-acetyl-ohloro- 
phyll a. Fischer and Stem (1940) sngg^ted that this compound, with 
a structure intermediary between bacteriochlorophyll and ordinary 
chlorophyll, may be identical with bacleriomridin, the natural pigment of 
green sulfur bacteria. 


CHa 

X A V 

HC^ KAa^ ^CH 

H3C X N N 

c c 


H 


aC—CHj 


CH. . 

1 o=c 
0*0 I 

1 ? 

O CH» 

<=20^39 


FormvZa 161V. 

Bacteriochlorophyll structure 
according to Haas Fischer. The 
routing of the all-round conjugated 
system is fixed by the hydrogenation 
of a second nucleus (nucleus II, 
positions 3 and 4). 


HjC- 






X. 


«»« C. 






I 


X- 

<- 


■Crt 


X o_i 


-CHa 


■oHi* 

Formtila 1&,V. 


Protochlorophyll structure after 
Hans Fischer. (One of six po^ibte 
structures distinguished by tbe routing 
of the conjugated double bond system; 
the structure repressented here is the 
one derived from structure B in for- 
mula 16. II I). 


Protochloro'phyllj whose possible role in the synthesis (or decomposi- 
tion) of chlorophyll in aature was discussed in chapter 15 (page 404) is, 
according to Fischer (1940), an oocidation prodiut of chlorophyll a, with 
the two hydrogen atoms in positions 7 and 8 removed, as shown by 
formula 16-V. 

4. Porphins, ChJorms, Phorbins, Phytins, and Phyllins 

Proto chlorophyll, chlorophyll, and bacteriochlorophyll belong to 
three successive reductio'n levels of Kiister’s system. It will be noted that 
the eighteen-membered, conjugated ring sy^stem is maintained in all 
three of them. The parent substances of these three groups are porphin^ 
dihydropcrpMn^ and tetrahydroporphin. The first has been prepared 
synthetically by Fischer (in 1935) and by Hothemund (1936). 
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In Rothemund's method (cf. also Aronoff sind Calvin 1943), p 57 Trole and formalde- 
Ii 7 de are condensed in metbanoh 

(16.1) 4 aHsN* -f 4 mCO ► CsoHmN* + 4 HaO 4- 6 {H } 

'Ttie product con tains 11 double bonds, as against eight in the four pyrrole nuclei; 
condensation is thus accompanied by the removal of six hydrogen atoms. Of the 1 1 
double bonds in porphin, nine form, a closed conjugated system, and two are “semi- 
isolated.” This allows of several structures, which may he mesomeric or isomeric, 
depending on the position of the imino hydrogens. 

In the porphin formula (16. VI), the two structures, A and B, are 
isomeric — one is a “ lateral, another a diagonal.^' Each consists of 
tw^o mesomeric structures.^' It may be, however, that the two 

central hydrogen atoms are sityated symmetrically between two adjacent 
nitrogen atoms. This would make structures A and B mesomeric. 



The '‘diagonal’ and '^lateral'* forms of porphin. 


It is interesting that the structure with nine conjugated double 
bonds arises in preference to the more symmetric structures with eight 
or ten conjugated double bonds, represented by 16. VII A and 16. VII 
The derivatives of porphin are called 'porphyrins; hernia is an iron 
complex of a porphyrin; protochlorophyll is a magnesium complex of 
another porphyrin. Chlorophyll is derived (as mentioned above) from 



Formula 16 .VTI, 

Ring systems C 20 N 4 H 12 (A, with eight conjugated double bonds), and CaoN^Hs (B, 
with ten conjugated double bonds), which appear to be less favorable than the porphin 
system ( 3201^41110 with nine double bonds. 
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dihydra'porphirij and hacteriachlorcphyU from iHr€ihfdmp€irpMn^ c»iii- 
poxmds in which one or both of the semi-isolated double bonds, pr^nt in 
porphin, are hydrogenated, while the conjngatecibond system is left 

I'ischer designates dihydroporphin derivatiTes as cklmim if they do 
not contain the cyclopentanone ring V, and phorbim if they do. The 
presence of magnesium is indicated by the term phylUn, the pre«iiTO of 
phytol by the term phyivn. The accompanying scheme may help to 
retain the meaning of these terms. 


Term 

Magnesium 

i 

i 

CFcIiopsas ta3EK»© 
ristg 

Tw© sacferm 

H ataM 

Phyllin 


+- 

4- 

4- 

Phytin 

— 

4“ 

4- 

4- 

Phorbide 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 

Chloria 


— 

_ 

4- 

Porphin 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Compounds with an ethyl instead of a vinyl group in nucleus I are 
indicated by the prefix meso; compounds of the ^-«ries are sometime 
referred to as rhadins (instead of chlorine). 

Specific compounds of each of these groups are d^gnated by prefix^. 
The compounds which have the same substituents as cMorophyE are 
designated by the prefix pheo — e. g., pheophytin (a or 5), and phmphorbide 
(a or h). The following scheme illustrates the relationship between 
these compounds, the chlorophylls, and the chlorophyllides. 


Pheopharbin 



pheophytin 
(methyl-phytyl 
pheophortide) 
Mg introduced 1 t 

(Crigaard) 1 


methyl pbeophiorbide 


Mg removed 
(acid) 


Mg introduced 
(Giignard) 


chlorophyll methyl chlorephyllide 

(methyl-phytyl Cchiorophyiicue) 
chlorophyllide) ^ -h phytol 



chlorophyllin 


alkali chlorophyllide 
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5. Shape and Size of the Chlorophyll Molecule 

Formulas 16,111 and 16.1 show that chlorophyllin forms a large, flat, 
almost square, of the chlorophyll molecule, to which phytol is 

attached as a long flexible ‘Hail.'^ From the standard nuclear distances 
and bond angles, one can estimate that the approximately square porphin 
‘‘disc^’ has an area of 106-110 square angstroms; the ‘'hole’’ between the 
four nitrogen atoms, where the magnesium is located, is approximately 
2.5 A in diameter. The covalent diameter of magnesium in crystals is 
2.4 A, so that it fits snugly into the hole. 

X-ray experiments by Xetelaar and Hanson (1937) and Hanson 
(1939) showed that the actual area of chlorophyllin, with all ite sub- 
stituents, is much greater than the value estimated above. Because of 
the waxy nature of chlorophyll, these experiments were carried out with 
ethyl e'Ktoro'pJiyllide, Its crystals are trigonal hemiedric (symmetry class 
Ca). The elementary cell has a length of 38.4 A (along the c-axis), and 
a volume of 2666 A®. The pycnometrically determined density is 1.28. 
This shows that the elementary cell contains three molecules — an 
assumption which leads to a calculated density of 1.23. Each molecule 
thus occupies 887 A®. The planes of maximal density are 2116, 1216, 
and 1126, inclined by about 55'’ to the basal plane of the elementary cell. 
These planes must he occupied by the porphin plates. The latter are 
thus stacked obliquely, like hooks on a partly empty shelf (Fig. 49a). 




Pig. 49. — Crystal structure of chlorophyllide (after Hansoa 1939). 

Each plate is, however, displaced against its neighbor by one-half of its 
width (as shown in Fig. 49b). The frontal area of the porphin plates 
is 15.48 X 15,62 = 242 A^. This gives 887/242 = 3.66 A for their 
thickness.* 

* Haoson gives 3.87 A for the thickness of the ethyl cklorophyllide molecule, but 
dees aot explain the discrepancy between the volume of the molecule, 15.48 X 15.62 X 
3.87 = 936 A®, calculated from this thickaess, and the smaller value (887 A^) which 
follovrs from density. 
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The narrow sides of the chlorophyllin plates have are^ of 3.56 X 
15.48 = 56.5 A®; butt, becaiise of the 55® melination, each molecule 
requires an area of 69.2 A ^ on the basal plane. A monomolecular layer 
consisting of such obliquely stacked cbloropbyllide molecule is 12.8 A 
thick. In the crystal, a second layer, situated on top of the fijBt, has all 
its molecules rotated around the c-axis by 120®; a third consists of 
molecules rotated by 240®, while the fourth layer is a repetition of the 
first (thus, the height of the elementary cell is three times the thickne^ 
of a single layer). In other words, the crystal contains a thr^foM 
screw axis. 

The area of 242 A% deduced from x-ray measurements, h more thmn 
twice the 100-110 A^ estimated above for the nonsubstituted porpMn 
system. This difference shows that, although 1he dde chains probably 
stick out from the plane of the porpMn plate, they neverthel^s increase 
considerably the area occupied by the molecule in Ibis plane. 

Experiments on ethyl ehlorophyllide monolayers on water (Hana>n 
1937, 1939) showed that the extrapolated surface which such a lay<^ 
occupies at zero osmotic pressure (at pH 5.4) is 70 A\ This value agrees 
well with the value of 69 A® derived above from the x-ray anal 3 rds for 
the area taken by an ethyl ehlorophyllide molecule in the basal plane of 
the crystal. Hanson concluded that films of ethyl ehlorophyllide on. 
water are crystalline monolayers, composed of flat molecules stacked 
obliquely to form an angle of 55® with the surface of water. He suggested 
that the active, hydrophilic part of the molecule is the eyclopentanone 
ring V, with its easily enolizable keto group (cf. page 444) . 

In the ease of waxy chlorophyll (as distinct from ehlorophyllide) the 
only result which could he derived from x-ray experiments was the 
occurrence of a periodicity of 4.2 A, which must be interpreted as the 
thickness of the chlorophyll molecule. Experiments with chlorophyll 
surface films showed that the surface requirement of chlorophyll increases 
with increasing pH, probably because of a progressive enolization and 
consequent hydration of the eyclopentanone ring. At pH 4.1 (the 
lowest pH at which experiments can be performed without converting 
chlorophyll into pheophytin), the extrapolated surface requirement at 
zero osmotic pressure is 106 A^. It appears that hydration is negligible 
at this low pH- Thus, phytol increases by 37 the area occupied by 
the chlorophyll molecule in the surface film. At the higher pH, the 
surface requirement of chlorophyll is considerably larger, but the film 
is also more compressible; both effects can be ascribed to hydration. 
(Hanson calls the layer formed at pH 4.1 ^‘dry’’ or ‘^crystalline,’’ and 
that formed in alkaline media — e. g., at pH 7.6 — ‘‘viscous.”) 
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B. Chehicai. Properties ♦ 

We know tliat chlorophyll sensitizes the reduction of carbon dioxide 
by water. It is probable that, in carrying out this function, it enters 
into reversible reactions with the substrates of photosynthesis (cf. 
Chapter 19). Two types of such reactions can be envisaged — complex 
formation, and oxidation-reduction. In the first ease, chlorophyll would 
serve as an ''acceptor’’ for carbon dioxide (cf. Chapter 8) or water (cf. 
Chapter 11), or both. In the second case, chlorophyll would play the 
part of an oxidation-reduction catalyst (i. e., an acceptor for hydrogen 
atoms or electrons). The hypothetical complex formation of chlorophyll 
with carbon dioxide or water should be a "dark’’ reaction, while the 
reversible oxidation-reduction of chlorophyll should be a photochemical 
reaction, with light activating either the "forward” or the "bach” 
step, or both. 

In considering the chemical properties of chlorophyll in relation to 
the role of this pigment in photosynthesis, we are thus interested, first 
in the interaction of chlorophyll with water and carbon dioxide and 
second in the capacity of chlorophyll for reversible oxidation-reduction. 

1. Chlorophyll and Water 

Willstatter and Stoll (1913) and Fischer and Stem have assumed 
that both chlorophyll and the alkyl chlorophyllides contain one-half mole 
of water per mole. Babinowitch (1938) has noted, however, that ethyl 
chlorophyllide (and, to a smaller extent, chlorophyll as well) has "zeolitic” 
properties (i. e., it reversibly absorbs different gases, including water 
vapor, the absorbed quality being a smooth function of temperature and 
of the partial pressure of the gas). At room temperature and in contact 
with saturated water vapor, ethyl chlorophyllide takes up about one-half 
mole of water per mole ; but this is probably much less than the saturation 
value; the latter may correspond to one or even two moles per mole. 

Additional data about the affinity of chlorophyll for water have been 
contributed by Hanson (1939). As mentioned above, he found, in 
studying chlorophyll monolayers on water, that their surface requirement 
increases with increasing alkalinity, and attributed this to a "swelling” 
of the molecules by water. Progress in swelling which follows a decrease 
in can be interpreted as a tendency of the film to lose hydrogen 

ions in w^ater and to gather water dipoles around the negative charges. 
Hanson concluded that negative groups must be responsible for hydration; 
this ruled out magnesium as the hydration center (which seemed at 
first to be the most likely assumption, especially since the surface re- 
quirement of magnesium-free compounds was found to be independent 


Bibliography, page 468. 
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of pH). Other arguments against magnesium m the hydration center 
are the hygroscopicity of magnesium-free derivative of chlorophyll and 
the position of magnesium in the monolayer (marled by a crc^ in Fig. 
49a) which should preclude its contact with water. Considering probable 
negative hydration centers, Hanson decided in favor of the cyelo|^Eita- 
none ring V, with its enolizable carbonyl group. (The pH-dependence of 
the surface area of allomerized chlorophyll — ^which, according to page 45^, 
has no capacity for enolization — is quite different from that of the 
nonallomerized compound.) The hygroscopicity is somewhat larger in 
chlorophyll h than in chlorophyll a, and may be ascribed to the effect 
of a second carbonyl group. Hanson interpreted the disappeama<» of 
the 2 ?H effects in magnesium-free compounds as an indire(^ ininenee of 
magnesium on the properties of the cyclopentanone ring, an influence 
which has been noticed on several occasions (see p^es 454 and 452). 
Hanson treated the whole theory of photosynthesis from the point of 
view of the primary formation of a chlorophyll-water complex, stresdmg 
that the pH of the chloroplasts is probably alkaline (pH = 7.€ to 7-5, 
according to Menke), and that this is the region in which chlorophyll 
hydration reaches its maximum. 

In chapter 7 we have considered, with van Miel (and others) the 
decomposition or oxidation of water as a possible primary photochemical 
process in photosynthesis; Hanson's concept of a chlorophyll-water 
complex obviously fits into this theory. However, hygroscopicity is 
such a common property of organic compounds that the hygroscopicity 
of chlorophyll can scarcely be considered as an important argument in 
favor of this specific chemical theory of photosynthesis. Furthermore, 
if the hygroscopicity of chlorophyll in the cell is not larger than that of 
solid chlorophyll in vitro, less than one-half of all chlorophyll molecules 
in the chloroplast are hydrated at room temperature — and if this is so, 
how can light quanta absorbed by all chlorophyll molecules, be utilized 
for photosynthesis? (This remark is not meant as an argument against 
the primary water decomposition theory of photosynthesis, but merely as 
an indication that observations of the hygroscopicity of chlorophyll in 
vitro cannot be quoted as arguments for this theory.) 

2. Chlorophyll and Carbon Dioxide 

In chapter 7 we have also considered, as an alternative to the hy- 
pothesis of a primary photochemical oxidation of water, the hypothesis 
of a primary photochemical reduction of carbon dioxide. The first 
detailed theory of this type was suggested by WillstMter and Stoll 
(1918), and was described on page 287. These authors thought that the 
proof of a chemical association between chlorophyll and carbon dioxide 
would be an important argument in favor of their theory. They found 
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that molecular solutions of chlorophyll are not affected by carbon dioxide, 
but that colloidal solutions in water show a twofold interaction with 
carbonic acid: a reversible absorption and a superimposed irreversible 
chemical reaction — the latter being the well-known conversion of chloro- 
phyll into the magnesium-free pheo- 
phytin Cpage 447), caused by all 
acids. The reversible binding of 
carbon dioxide is increased, and the 
velocity of the irreversible transfor- 
mation is decreased, when the solu- 
tions are cooled to 0®. Tinder these 
conditions, approximately 0.25 mole 
of carbon dioxide is reversibly ab- 
sorbed by one naole of chlorophyll, 
from an atmosphere of pure carbon 
dioxide. 

Rabino witch (1938) observed the 
sorption of carbon dioxide gas by 
degassed, dry, crystallizede^/iyZcWoro- 
phyllide in vacuo. Tignre 50 shows 
the sorption isotherms at 0° and — 
80® C. They are smooth curves; the 
sorption is reversible and equilibrium is established in a few seconds. 
The data can be represented by equation (16.2), in which is the sorp- 
tion under pressure p and the extrapolated maximum sorption under 
high pressure : 



T’ig. 50. — Sorption isothenns for 
caxbon dioxide in solid ethyl chloro- 
phyllide (after Rabino witch 1938) . 


(16.2) 


So — Sx> 


const. X V 


The (extrapolated) saturation ^So corresponds to the uptake of approxi- 
mately two moles of carbon dioxide by one mole of chlorophyllide. 

When chlorophyll was used instead of the crystalline ethyl chloro- 
phyllide, a much weaker and slower sorption of carbon dioxide was 
found. This can be attributed to the waxy consistency of the material, 
which causes many crystal channels to be blocked and makes many 
sorption centers unavailable. Smith (1949) also found that only 0.08 
mole of carbon dioxide is taken up by one mole of solid chlorophyll 
under a pressure of one atmosphere; the sorption is proportional to the 
pressure, which shows that saturation is far away. 

Fkeaphytin absorbs about 50% less carbon dioxide than ethyl chloro- 
phyllide, as shown by table 16.1, which summarizes the results of the 
three investigations mentioned above. The table shows that the 
reversible binding of carbon dioxide by colloidal chlorophyll is probably 
identical in nature with the sorption of this gas by solid chlorophyllide. 
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REYEitsiBLE Carbon- Dioxedb Sorption at D* C. 
(1 ATM- partial, press-orb) 


Conapound 

Molee par moJ® 

Rabino^tcH 


1 Smit^ 

Ethyl chlorophyllide 

0.22 



Colloidal chlorophyll 


0-25 


Solid chlorophyll i 

0.05 ! 


0.06 

Pheophytin 

0.10 


om 


The existence of a certain affinity of chlorophyll for carbon dioxicie « 
thtis established beyond question. This affinity may be chemicdi^^ or 
‘^physical.” Willstatter and Stoll (1918) suggests that the rewraMe 
binding of carbonic acid constitute the £rst step in the conversion of 
chlorophyll into pheophytin: 

H 

( 16 . 3 a) PhMg -h H*CO, ► Fh 

H 

(le-Sb) r^h— MgHCO, + H,CO. — 

■wiere Ph. stands for tke phytin radica.1, PhMg for cMorophyll, PhH, for 
pheophytin, and PhHMgHCOa for an intermediary “chlorophyll bi- 
carhonate.” Reaction (16.3) can be written as follows to show its ionie 
mechanisin: 


(16.4a) PlxMg + H-»- ► Ph--Mg+- 

H H 

(16.4b) Ph— M:g+ + nCCh-‘^=======± Ph— MgHCO* 

H H 

C16.4C) A— M:g+ -i- ► Ph— H 4- 

Willstafcter and Stoll saw a confirmation of absorption mechanism 
(16.3a) or (16.4b) in the fact that chlorophyll do^ not bind carbon 
dioxide in organic solutions (which contain no carbonic acid molecules or 
bicarbonate ions). However, if we assume the identity of the carbon 
dioxide absorption by solid chlorophyll and by colloidal chlorophyll 
solutions, the ionic mechanism is ruled out, and the lack of sorptive 
power of chlorophyll solutions must be explained in a different way , for 
example, by the saturation of the sorption centers by solvent molecules. 


—MgHCO, 

H 

H 4- MgCX), 
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Chapter 8 described several chemical mechanisms by which chlorophyll could 
conceivably bind carbon dioxide in a nonionic reaction. One of them is carhoxylaiion — 
c- g., entrance of the — COO — group between the carbon atom in position 10 and the 

^‘labile'’ hydrogen attached to it (equar- 
tion 1 6.5) . However, no such earboxy- 
lation has been observed so far. To 
the contrary, mstny chlorophyll deriva^ 
tives have a tendency for decarboxy- 
laiion: for instance, pheophorbide a can 
lose the — COOCHs group in position 
10 by prolonged standing in 20% hy- 
drochloric acid. It was mentioned on 
pp. 91 et seg. that Baiir,in one of his hy- 
potheses concerning the chemical mechanism of photosynthesis, suggested that the 
immediate substrate of photoreduction is a carboxyl group in chlorophyll, which is elimi- 
nated after reduction and restored by means of a new molecule of carbon dioxide. How- 
ever, no case of reverstble decarboxylation is as yet known in chlorophyll chemistry. 

In addition to reversible carboxylation, a chemical binding of nonioniased carbon 
dioxide could conceivably be brought about by a reaction of the carbamination type. 
Chlorophyll has no nitrogen-hydrogen groups; but it was pointed out on page 183 that, 
in ajialogy to carbon-metal bonds, nitrogen— metal bonds may have a higher affinity 
for carbon dioxide than have the nitrogen-hydrogen bonds. "We may thus think of 
equilibria of the following type: 



(16.6a) 


It 


N- 


-1^ 






N- 

: 

Mg^ 
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C16,6b) 


N*- 


If 




N- 


O -+ CO2; 


K—Mg 
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N— C— O 


X. 


Mg 
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Reaction (16.6a, b) could explain the absorption of two molecules of carbon dioxide by 
one molecule of chlorophyll (as extrapolated on page 452). 

In the case of pheophytin, the absorption of carbon dioxide could be attributed, 
by analogy with (16,6), to a carbamination of the imino groups. The capacity of 
pheophydin for carbon dioxide absorption is smaller than that of ethyl chlorophyllide, 
but so is its capacity for hydration. The lower hygroscopic! ty of pheophytin was 
attributed by Hanson (page 451) to the influence of magnesium on the tendency of the 
cyclopentanone ring for enolization. One could ask wHether a similar hypothesis could 
be applied also to the absorption of carbon dioxide — thus locating this absorption in 
the cyclopentanone ring. (The hypothesis of a carboxylation in position 10 would fit 
into this picture.) However, it seems more probable that the two species, CO 2 and H 2 O, 
are attracted to different regions of the chlorophyll molecule. Rahi no witch has observed 
that the capacity for binding carbon dioxide does not depend on whether the chloro- 
phyllide molecules contain water or have been desiccated in high vacuum. The fact 
that carbon dioxide is bound by colloidal chlorophyll under water also indicates that 
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the two sorption phenomena, do not interfere with each other. If we assume, with 
Hanson, that hydration is associated with an enoli^ation in position 0, hydrated mole- 
cules should be incapable of absorbing carbon dioxide in position 10. Per^l* the water 
molecules are attracted by the cyclopentanone ring, while the carbon dioxide moleeiiles 
are bound by the magnesium in chlorophyll or by the imino grou|M in pheophytin. 

It must be realized that, even if tbe existence of a stoichiometric 
ratio between chlorophyll and carbon dioxide (in the saturated state) 
were definitely established (so far, it is only made plausible by extrapo- 
lation), this would not prove that the binding of carbon dioxide is due 
to a true chemical reaction (e. p., of one of the reactions 16.3, 16.5, or 
16.6). When gases are taken up by crystsds, they enter channels and 
holes in the regular lattice, each of which has room for one or a small 
number of sorbate molecules. Thus, stoichiometric ratios may arise 
even if the sorption is due to ^‘nonchemicsd^' attraction forc^- Severn 
observations indicate that the sorption of carbon dioxide (and water) by 
chlorophyll is ^^zeolitie'' in nature. In the first place, the sorption 
isotherms are smooth (Fig. 50) and similar to those of the zeolite, 
(However, it may be argued that smooth isotherms can occur also in a 
chemical equilibrium, if the binding of a gas does not destroy the crystal 
lattice of the solid, that is, does not create a new phase.) In the second 
place, one may quote observations on the binding by solid chlorophyll 
of gases other than carbon dioxide and water: Rabinowitch (1938) found, 
for example, that nitrous oxide, 1^20 (whose volatility is similar to that 
of carbon dioxide), is absorbed by ethyl chlorophyllide in roughly the 
same quantity as carbon dioxide. Similarly, Smith has observed the 
uptake of small quantities of hydrogen and nitrogen by solid chlorophyll 
(3-4% of the quantity of carbon dioxide taken up under the same 
pressure). Both observations indicate an indiscriminate “zeolitic*' 
affinity to gases, in the reverse order of their volatilities, rather than a 
selective chemical affinity for carbon dioxide. To sum up — the uptake 
of carbon dioxide by chlorophyll and its derivatives can be explained by 
two or three different chemical reactions, as well as by an indiscriminate 
physical absorption. 

Whatever explanation will ultimately prove to be the correct one, it 
seems doubtful whether the affinity of chlorophyll in vitro to carbon 
dioxide bears any relation to photosynthesis at all. It was shown in 
chapter S that leaves possess two mechanisms of reversible carbon 
dioxide absorption — one of large capacity but weak affinity, and one of 
small capacity but strong affinity. The first mechanism, which accounts 
for the bulk of the carbon dioxide absorbed under carbon dioxide pressures 
of the order of one atmosphere, certainly has no connection with chloro- 
phyll, since it operates equally well in nonehlorophyllous tissues, and is 
capable of binding twenty times as much carbon dioxide as there is 
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chlorophyll in green leaTes. (According to page 194, this absorption is 
caused by buffer equilibria with phosphates and bicarbonates.) The 
second mechanism (revealed by experiments with radioactive C* 02 , cf. 
page ^1, and pickup phenomena, page 206) is based on the presence 
of a carbon dioxide absorber, whose concentration is of the same order 
of magnitude as that of chlorophyll, hut whose afhnity for carbon dioxide 
is many times stronger. In short, while chlorophyll is present in quanti- 
ties roughly equal to those of the ^'strong carbon dioxide acceptor, its 
affinity for carbon dioxide is not larger than that of the weak'’ absorber; 
consequently, it cannot contribute markedly to the uptake of carbon 
dioxide either under low or under high pressures. 

One could suggest that chlorophyll in vivo has a stronger affinity for 
carbon dioxide than chlorophyll in vitroj e. gf., because of its association 
with a protein. However, the capacity of ChlorelZa for carbon dioxide 
fixation in the dark was found not to be affected by variations in chloro- 
phyll content; and radioactive indicator experiments showed that the 
carbon dioxide-acceptor complex can be extracted by hot water, while 
chlorophyll remains in the cells (page '204) . If one adds that some experi- 
ments point to the location of the carbon dioxide acceptor in the cyto- 
plasm ovlside the chloroplasts (page 204), one can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that chlorophyll probably bears no relation at all to the pri- 
mary fixation of carbon dioxide in photosynthesis, and that the approxi- 
mate equality in concentration between the acceptor and chlorophyll is 
fortuitous. 

Thus, contrary to the conclusions of Willstatter and Stoll, the results 
of the study of the interaction of chlorophyll with carbon dioxide in vitro 
discourage the development of chemical theories based on the combination 
of chlorophyll with carbon dioxide, whether hy physical sorption, 
carboxylation, or ^‘chlorophyll bicarbonate’' formation. 

This conclusion does not affect the h5q>othesis, expressed by equations (16.3), that 
the elimination of magnesium from chlorophyll by carbonic acid includes, as a pre- 
liminary step, the formation of a chlorophyll magnesium bicarbonate (it only denies 
the importance of such a compound for photosynthesis). On page 493, we will find some 
photochemical evidence in favor of this two-step mechanism of ‘‘pheophytinization.” 

3, Oxidatioa and Reduction of Chlorophyll 

We shall discuss here, not the irreversible oxidative decomposition of 
chlorophyll, or the equally irreversible catalytie hydrogenation of its 
double bond system, but only milder changes, which could conceivably 
bear some relation to the reversible transformation of chlorophyll in 
photosynthesis. 

Despite a considerable number of investigations dealing with the 
oxidation and reduction of chlorophyll, this problem has not yet been 
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satisfactorily solved. Many organic dyestuffs — e. indigOy methylene 
blue, tMonine — are among the best-inown example of rewrsible oxi- 
dation-reduction systems. The colored form, which usually m 

‘‘quinonoid’^ structure, is an oxidant, while the reductanfc is colorli^ or 
only weakly colored (a. g,, indigo white, leuco methylene blue, etc.). 
Seldom is the reductant the colored form and the oxidant the colorl^ 
form (as in Michaelis^ ‘Mologens”)- 

It has often been suggested that chlorophyll, too,, may a 

colorless or weakly colored reduced form, a ‘^leuco chloropkyil,'^ from 
which it can be re-formed by oxidation. It has alro l^n pc»tiilat«i 
that chlorophyll is formed in the plants by oxidation (or photx>3dd»tioii) 
of a colorless precursor,'* and noany investigators have attemptwi to 
isolate the latter from seeds or etiolated seedlings ({f, Oiapter 15 , 
page 404). However, the only compound which has been isolat«l in 
sufficient quantity to make its anaJy^ possible — ^the ‘'protochlorophyE ” 
from pumpkin seeds — has proved to be an exkkdim pr&dw^f rather than 
a reduction product of chlorophyE (page 445), This leaves ms with 
only the ‘^etiolin,'* ‘'chlorophyllogen,'* “leocophyll," and other hypo- 
thetical chlorophyll precursors," which have never been isolated and 
studied in the pure form, as alleged r^uc&i forms of chlorophyll in nature. 

Attempts to prepare a leuco chlorophyE®* in wUro also have not 
been completely successful. Many porphyrins can be reduced to 
colorless ^‘porphyrinogens *' with the uptake of two, four, or six hydrogen 
atoms by the conjugated porphin system, and restored by oxidation, 
e. p., by atmospheric oxygen. A similar reversible reduction of chloro- 
phyll and its derivatives has been described by Timiriaaev (1903) and 
Kuhn and Winterstein (1933). Timiriazev reduced chlorophyll in 
pyridine solution by means of zinc and organic acids, and obtained a 
colorless solution which slowly became green again upon exposure to air. 
Kuhn and Winterstein found that the product obtained from chlorophyll 
by reduction and reoxidation gave a positive “phase test" (r/. below), 
and had the unchanged elementary composition and absorption spectrum 
of chlorophyll. However, Albers, Knorr, and Rothemund (1935) found 
that its fluorescence spectrum is different from that of the original 
pigment, and Rothemund (1935) found differences in the absorption 
spectra as well. The “ cleavage test" (disruption of the cyclopentanone 
ring by alkali) gave a product different from “chlorin €" (which is the 
product of cleavage of intact chlorophyll a) . The irreversibility of chloro- 
phyll reduction by zinc and acids was confirmed by Godnev (1939). 

What changes w^ere caused in these experiments by reduction and re- 
oxidation is not known. Conant and Hyde (1931) found porphyrins 
among products of reduction by hydrosulfite or Pd -f- Ha and oxidation 
by air. It seems likely that hydrogenation of the vinyl group in posi- 
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tion 2 is an important source of complications. TMs group is usually 
the first to be attacked by reductants — €. g., the reduction of methyl or 
ethyl chlorophyllide by palladium-hydrogen in dioxane can be carried 
out so as to cause the uptake of only one molecule of hydrogen — and 
this molecule goes to the vinyl group. The catalytic hydrogenation 
product of chlorophyll a, whose fluorescence and absorption spectra were 
studied by Knorr and Albers (1942), probably also is a meso derivative. 
The reduction c^n he pushed further, until a colorless ^ Teuco compound 
is obtained, but a subsequent reoxidation, while restoring the conjugated 
double bond system (and thus the color) fails to restore the vinyl group. 
The net result is the retention of two hydrogen atoms and the transfor- 
mation of the original unsaturated compound into the corresponding 
saturated meso derivative. This is probably what happened also in the 
experiments of Timiriazev and Kuhn and Winterstein. 

The hydrogenation of the semi-isolated double bond in the nuclear 
system, whose presence is shown by formulas 16. Ill, also could occur 
before the attack on the conjugated double-bond system. (Stoll and 
Wiedemann, 1932, had interpreted in this way the phenomena which 
were later attributed to the hydrogenation of the vinyl group.) This 
reaction would convert compounds of the chlorophyll class into the 
corresponding compounds of the bacteriochlorophyll class; it could be 
reversible, since bacteriochlorophyll derivatives are known to lose their 
two excess hydrogen atoms easily. 

Besides its several reducible groups, chlorophyll and its derivatives 
contain at least two potential centers of oxidation — the two extra 
hydrogen atoms in positions 7 and 8, and the ^Tone^' hydrogen atom in 
position 10. In addition, the vinyl group may again cause compli- 
cations, this time by its oxidation to a — CO — CHs group (so-called 

'‘oxo reaction ^0- 

By an internal oxidation-reduction mechanism, the hydrogen atoms 
m positions 5 and 6, can he lost even in reduction experiments. Fischer 
and Bub (1937) found that, when pheophorbide a is reduced by palladium 
and hydrogen in glacial acetic acid, the resulting leuco compound is 
optically inactive, that is, it does not contain the hydrogen atoms which 
made the carbon atoms 7 and 8 asymmetric. Upon reoxidation, these 
hydrogen atoms do not re-appear in their original positions ; since, at the 
same time, two hydrogen atoms remain attached to the vinyl group 
(as was described above) the net result of reduction and reoxidatioii is 
an isomerization, the original chlorin or phorbin having been converted 
into an isomeric mesoporphyrin. 

The treatment of chlorophyll derivatives with hydriodic acid usually 
has the same isomerizing affect. One may imagine that, while hydrogen 
iodide reduces the vinyl group, the liberated iodine oxidizes the hydrogen 
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atoms in positions 5 and 6, so tkat the net result is a hydrogen icwlide- 
catalyzed internal oxidation-reduction. This interpretation implies that 
the oxidation-reduction potential of the system porphin-dehydroporpME 
is more positive than that of the system vinyl chlorin— mesochlorirt. 

The oxidation of the H atom in position 10 is sappc»ed to play an 
important part in the so-called allomerization of chlorophyll and its de- 
rivatives. This transformation occurs when alcoholic solutions of the 
pigments are exposed to air. The solution color remains the same^ and 
the absorption spectrum is unchanged (at least in the first approximation, 
cf. Conant, Dietz, Bailey, and Kamerling 1931; no reliable extinction 
curve of allomerized chlorophyll has yet been published). The main 
difference hetween allomerized and intact chlorophyll is in the behavior 
towards alkali. Ether solutions of intact chlorophyll give the so-called 
‘‘Molisch phase test’’ — transient apparition of a brownish yellow color 
(in chlorophyll a) or a brownish red color (in chlorophyll h) upon the 
addition of alcoholic alkali (in the cold and in the pr^ence of air). 
The color soon reverts to green: and the final result of the phase reaction 
turns out to be the severance of the cyclop>entanone ring between carbon 
atoms 9 and 10, by alcoholysis, t. e., the conversion of a phorbin into a 
chlorin. According to Tischer, Elser, and Pldtz (19S2) and Fischer and 
Siebel (1^33), the phase test is initiated by the enolimtion of the carbonyl 
group in position 9, induced by alkali : 



Thus, a double bond is formed bet'ween C(10) and C(9); it causes a 
strain in the cyclopentanone ring, so that this ring becomes subject to 
disruption by alcoholysis. The alkali salt of the enolized form is supposed 
to be present in the browm phase. If the alkali is extracted at once by 
shaking the brown ether— alcohol solution w'ith w’ater, chlorophyll can be 
regenerated from the ether fraction, and is found to be unchanged. 
The first stage of the phase test is thus reversible; but after the green 
color has returned, the reaction cannot be reversed except possibly by 
special methods by which chlorins can be converted into pliorbins. 

Although attributing the ^^browm phase” to an enolate of chlorophyll 
seems plausible from the chemical point of view, a certain difficulty is 
encountered in the interpretation of the color change. The spectrum of 
the brown phase is unknown, but there can be no doubt that the main 
red absorption band of chlorophyll is either absent or strongly^ reduced 
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in intensity. From what we know about the occurrence of this band in 
chlorins and phorbins <c/. Vol. II, Chapter 21), one would not expect it 
to disappear as long as the three chromophoric factors — the conjugated 
double bond system, the hydrogenated nucleus IV, and the magnesium 
atom — remain intact. Enolization in a side chain can scarcely he 
expected to affect the spectrum to such an extent. 

One could sugg^t that the alkali enolate is ionised, and recall that ionisation often 
changes the color of dyes (acid-base indicators) ; but this occurs only when ionization 
affects the resonance in the chromophoric S 3 rstem, and there is no reason why any such 
dBf«t should be produced by the ionization of chlorophyll in the cyclopentanone ring. 
It looks as if something must happen to the two hydrogen atoms in nucleus IV during 
the “brown phase.*’ Perhaps these atoms can slide from positions 7 and 8 to positions 
9 and 10, thus creating a tautomeric equilibrium between the structures; 




Form (B) may be responsible for the brown color, and form (A) (which needs only to ke 
present in a small proportion) for the gradual conversion into chlorins and consequent 
disappearance of the brown phase. Another hypothesis, described on page 495, postu- 
lates that the brown phase is a product of a reversible dismutation of enolized and 
ordinary chlorophyll (cf. Eq. 18.11 a, b, c), or of a reversible oxidation-reduction reaction 
between enohzed chlorophyll and the solvent. 

The phase test has often been used to control the freshness of chloro- 
phyll preparations (although in its usual qualitative form, it obviously 
does not detect partial allomerizati on) . Apart from incapacity to give 
the brown phase/^ allomerized chlorophyll is characterized by the 
different products it gives in the cleavage test’^ {cf. page 457). In the 
case of the cMorophyllides, allomerization also causes the loss of good 
crystallizability. 

If the brown phase ’’ is caused by an enolizatiou of the carbonyl 
group in position 9 involving the hydrogen atom from the neighboring 
atom 0(10), it is natural to attribute the nonoccurrence of this phase in 
allomerized chlorophyll to the removal or binding of this hydrogen atom, 
e.j to an oxidation of the CH — group. Conant, Hyde, Moyer, and 
Dietz (1931) were the first to interpret allomerization as an oxidation, 
and Conant, Dietz, Bailey, and EZamerling (1931) proved that one mole 
of oxygen is consumed in the slow allomerization of one mole of chloro- 
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pliyll in air. Tbey suggested that two atoms of hydrogen are Imt in 
this process (with the formation of one mole of hydrogen |»ro:ride). 
As mentioned abo^re, allomeiization was later attributed (by Stoll and 
Fischer) to the oxidation of the “lone” hydrogen atom in pc»itlon ID. 
To explain how a molecule of oxygen can be consumed by the oxidation 
of one atom of hydrogen, Fischer suggested the formation of a “ cMoro- 
phyll peroxide’^: 


(16,8) 


^( 10 )—] 


(10)— H -f- O* - 


-iciO)— 0--<3H 


He found that allomerization can be achieved also by means of ^mifwm 
(instead of air), and interpreted this as a result of the fonnatioii of a 
hydroquinone ether (instead of peroxide) : 


(16.9a) 



and subsequent alcoholysis: 



The final products are hydroquinone and a compound with a CTUO — 
group in position 10 (lO-methoxy chlorophyll). 

The chlorophyll i>eroxide assumed in (16.8), has not been i^lated in 
substance; but the autoxidation of the carbon atom in position 10 is 
proved by the fact that hydriodic acid converts allomerised chlorophyll 
into a porphyrin (so-called pheoporphyrin Or) which contains an hydroxyl 
group in position 10. Since no allomerization occurs in the absence of 
alcohol (see Table Ib.H), while even 3% alcohol in pyridine is sufficient 
to bring it about, it is possible that the chlorophyll peroxide postulated 
in (16.8) is only an unstable intermediate (analogous to the hydroquinone 
ether in 16.9a), and that reaction (16,8) is completed by the transfer of 
oxygen to alcohol: 

(10.10) — i— O— OH -h CH.OH >—(!:— OH + CH,— O— OH 

I I 

leading to the formation of methyl hydroperoxide, and of a 10-hydroxy- 
chlorophylL 

In addition to the solvent effect, table 16.11 also shows the importance 
of magnesium for the oxygen absorption hy chlorophyll and its deriva- 
tives. While elimination of phytol has no influence on allomerii^tion, 
the latter is prevented hy the elimination of magnesium. 
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Table 16. II 

Oxygen Absorption by Chlorophyll DERivArivES 
(Fischee and Hiebmeier, 1933) 


(A) Substitution Effect in EtbanoL 


Compound 

Moles oxygen per mole 

Duration of experiment, hrs. 

Chlorophyll (a +• b) 

0.96 

8 

Methyl cMorophyllide a 

0.93 

11 

Methyl ehlorophyllide h 

1.08 

19 

Pheophorbide a 

0 

30 

Methyl pheophorbide a 

0 

2 A 


(B) Solvent Effect (with Methyl ChJorophyllide) . 


Compound 

Solvent 

Moles oxygen 
per mole 

Duration of 
expt., hrs. 

Methyl ehlorophyllide a 

CaHsOH ( 1009 ^) 

0.93 

8 

Methyl ehlorophyllide (a -h 6) 

C2H5OH ( 85 %) + 
pyridine ( 15 %) 

1.11 

24 

Methyl ehlorophyllide {a H- 6) 

amOH ( 3 %) H- 
pyridine ( 97 %) 

0.68 

120 

Methyl ehlorophyllide (a -+■ 6) 

Pyridine (100%) 

[ Traces 

120 

Methyl ehlorophyllide (a -1- 6) 

rt-Propanol 

1.10 

16 


If the absorption, of oxygen is localized in position 10, as assumed by 
Fischer, the necessity of magnesium for this reaction is another illustration 
of the influence of magnesium on the properties of the cyclopentanone 
ring, mentioned several times above. 

While it seems definite that allomerization consists of an oxidation 
of the CH — group in position 10, it is less certain whether the allomer- 
ized product is a ^^chlorophyll peroxide or an hydroxy chlorophyll.’^ 
The chemical structure and spectrum of alio meri zed chlorophyll certainly 
deserve closer study, since it is the simplest oxidation product of chloro- 
phyll. It would also be important to know whether this oxidation can 
be conducted in a reversible way; so far, allomerization has usually been 
treated as an irreversible change (although Stoll and Wiedemann, 1932, 
asserted that the allomerization of compounds of the 6-series can be 
reversed by mild reductants). 

Allomerization can be delayed or prevented by small quantities of 
acid (Willstatter and Stoll) or by the presence of reducing substances 
(Stoll and Wiedemann), Allomerized chlorophyll still reacts with cold 
alkali under the conditions of the phase test, but gives green chlorins 
directly, without the intermediate formation of a ‘'brown phase.’' In 
preparation for a later discussion (pages 465 and 493), it may be useful 
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to point out that the absence of a visible brown phase does not nec^Baiilj 
prove that no colorless intermediate product is formed in the alkali 
cleavage of allomerisied chlorophyll. This result may also be explained 
by a slower rede of formation of the brown intermediate, combined with 
an unchanged (or even accelerated) rate of its disappearanm. 

It will be noted that, while the hydrogen, atom in pcBition 10 is 
^ ‘labile ’’ in the sense that it is easily shifted to the oxygen atom in 
position 9, and allows an addition of oxygen or quinone, it is not neces- 
sarily easily removable from the chlorophyll molecule. It was stated in 
chapter d that the oxidation-reduction potential of an oiganic system of 
the type RH 2 yE. depends on the degree of resonance stabilization of the 
double bond formed by oxidation. Even if the free eneigy of hydro- 
genation is small or negative, the capacity for reversibly reduction may 
he absent because of the high energy of the ''odd reduction intermediate. 
Only those pairs R-H 2 /E, can act as reversible oxidation-reduction systems 
whose intermediate radicals ("semiquinones'O are stabilized by resonance 
(page 231). Thus, the ^‘lone^' hydrogen atom which chlorophyll 
possesses in position 10 could be available for easy, reversible oxidation- 
reduction only if the radical formed by its removal (10-monodehydro- 
chlorophyll) were stabilized by resonance. In equations (16.8) and 
(16.19), the oxidation of the CH — group was supposed to be brought 
about by additions and substitutions not involving the formation of free 
radicals. Oxidants of moderate oxidation potential, acting by straight- 
forward transfer of hydrogen atoms or electrons (cf. Chapter 9) are 
likely to leave the CH — group unaffected, and to remove instead the 
hydrogen atoms in positions 7 and 8, whose loss can be compensated for 
by the formation of a double bond. They convert phorbides into the 
corresponding porphyrins (i. €., remove two hydrogen atoms in nucleus 
lY), leaving the cyclopentanone ring intact. Two hydrogen atoms can 
be removed from chlorophyll, according to Conant, Dietz, Bailey, and 
Kamerling (1931), hy potassiuin molybdicyanide, and according to Fischer 
and Lautsch (1936) by silver oxide and silver acetate; with some chiorins, 
the same efect can be achieved also by means of molecular oxygen if 
copper acetate is used as a catalyst (Fischer and Herrle 1936). 

According to Fischer’s interpretation of the nature of protocMorophyll, 
the oxidation of chlorophyll by the above-mentioned dehydrogenizing 
agents should lead to protochlorophyli (provided the hydrogen atoms in 
positions 7 and 8 are removed without side reactions). A confirmation 
of this conclusion would be of great interest. 

Even more interesting w^ould be a direct reduction of protochlorophyli 
back to chlorophyll. However, the conversion of porphyrins into chiorins 
(or phorbins) by hydrogenation is one problem of chlorophyll symtliesis 
which has not yet been successfully solved. Thus, although the system 
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<;hloroph 7 ll-protochlorophyll appears as a possible reversible oxidation- 
leductian system in the living cell, no proof of the reversibility of this 
(or any other dihydrophorbin-phorbin) system has as yet been obtained 
in vitro. 

A.nother reaction which miist be mentioned here is that of chlorophyll 
with jerric chloride, described by Rabinowitch and Weiss (1937). When 
ferric salts are added to a methanol solution of chlorophyll (or allcyl 
chlorophyllide), the solution instantaneously changes its color from green 
to yellow. Spectroscopic observation of the product shows (c/. Fig. 
51a) a practically complete disappearance of the red absorption band. 
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Fig. 51. — Spectrum of **oxychlorophyll’^ (after Rabinowitcti and Weiss 1937). 

a. Disappearance and restoration af the red band of ethyl chlorophyllide c in 
methanol. 

• before the reaction; a immediately after the reaction with ferric chloride; A 
after restoration by ferrous chloride; O after restoration by excess sodium chloride; 
□ after standing. 

b. Disappearance of the red band of chlorophyll a in methanol by the addition 
of increased quantities of ceric ammonium nitrate (beginning with 1 mole ceric salt per 
mole chlorophyll in curve 1 and ending with 12 moles per mole chlorophyll in curve 5). 

The yellow solution can be changed back into the green form by the 
addition of ferrous chloride or another reductant. If this restoration is 
carried out immediately, the extinction curve of the restored product is 
identical with that of the original chlorophyll, the phase test'' is 
unimpaired, and the reaction with ferric chloride can be repeated again. 
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Rabinowitci. and 'Weiss suggested that the reaction of cMorophyU 
with, ferric ions is a reversible oxidcUion: 

(15.1 1) Chi -f oChl + Fe-^ 

where oChl (^'oxy chlorophyll'') denotes a yellow, 03 ddi«ci form of 
chlorophyll. This explanation is supported by the fact that ions 

can he identified in the reaction products by means of a spot tmt with 
Ijl'-bipyiidyl (which forms a red complex with diFalent iron). Re- 
versible bleaching of chlorophyll can also be caused hy other stren^y 
oxidizing ions, e. p., ceric or thallic ions (c/. Fig. filb). 

The ^‘oxy chlorophyll,’' assumed to he present in chlorophyll solutaons 
decolorized by ferric ions, is unstable. Illumination by bine or violet 
light causes a rapid irreversible transformalion: the solution 
straw yellow and cannot he restored again to the green form. *^Oxy- 
chlorophyll " is also irreversibly affected by water. 

Additional proof seems to be needed to establish the correctn^ of 
interpretation (16.11). Some oteervations speai against it. For ex- 
ample, the green color can be restored not only by ferrous chloride, but 
also hy other methanol-soluble salts (c. g., CaCls or NaCl), if used in a 
comparatively large quantity and (although much more slowly) hy 
standing (in this case, the red band never reaches its original intenmty). 
Outwardly, the reaction bears a striking resemblance to the pha» test, 
and one is therefore tempted to explain it in a similar way, that is, by 
an enolization in position 9, induced by the highly charged ions Fe"*^ 
or Ce"^*^+- The return of the green color upon standing could then be 
explained in the same way as in the phase test, that is, by a disruption 
of the carbocyclic ring and formation of a green chlorin; while the 
restoration of apparently intact chlorophyll by immediate addition of 
ferrous chloride or other salts can be considered as a ‘^salt effect," which 
shifts the enolization equilibrium. Rabinowitch and Weiss decided for 
the oxidation-reduction hypothesis, because of the above-mentioned 
analytical proof of the formation of ferrous ions, because of the small 
concentration of ferrous chloride sufficient for the restoration of green 
color, and most of all because chlorophyll which was completely allomer- 
ized by standing in methanol solution still proved capable of reacting 
with ferric chloride. Since the hydrogen atom in position 10 has sup- 
posedly already been oxidized by allomerization, the oxidation by ferric 
chloride can plausibly be attributed to nucleus lY ; the disappearance of 
the red absorption band fits well into this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
we have stated that the brown phase may not be visible in the reaction 
of allomerized chlorophyll with alkali merely because of unfavorable 
kinetic constants of its formation and decomposition. In the reaction 
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with ferric chloride, these conditions may be more favorable, allowing 
one not only to observe the formation of the brown phase, but also to 
reverse the reaction before the beginning of its second, irreversible stage. 

An additional argument in favor of the oxidation-reduction hypothesis 
(16.11) is provided by the effect of light on the reaction between chloro- 
phyll and ferric chloride, to be described on page 488. An oxidation 
reaction of chlorophyll is likely to be accelerated by light absorption, 
while an effect of illumination on the allomerization equilibrium (16.7) 
is much less probable. Because of the importance a definite proof of 
reversible oxidation of chlorophyll could have for the explanation of the 
role of this pigment in photosynthesis, the reaction of chlorophyll with 
ferric chloride certainly deserves further study. It must be proved, for 
example, that this reaction leaves the magnesium in the chlorophyll 
molecule unaffected, and does not cause a replacement of this metal hy 
iron or hydrogen. 

Altogether, the chlorophyll molecule appears to be a very delicate 
system, with several groupings (vinyl group, CH — group in position 10, 
the two extra hydrogen atoms in positions 7 and 8) easily susceptible to 
oxidation and reduction. Interesting, and far from understood, internal 
relations exist between these spacially separated groups; and a close 
interaction is apparent also between them and the complexly bound 
magnesium. 

For none of these groups has a capacity for reversible oxidation or 
reduction been definitely proved by experiments m vitro. Such a proof 
would be very valuable, since it would indicate that chlorophyll can serve 
as an oxidation-reduction catalyst and would thus provide a firm basis 
for speculations as to the part which it plays in photosynthesis 
(c/*. Chapter 19). A first confirmation that chlorophyll can act as such 
a catalyst (even in the dark) can be seen in the observation of Rabino- 
witch and Weiss (1937) that, when ethyl ehlorophyllide is left standing 
with ferric chloride in methanol, ferric chloride is reduced slowly in 
quantities far in excess of that of the chlorophyll present in solution. 
Probably chlorophyll catalyzes the oxidation of methanol by ferric chlo- 
ride ; but this explanation has yet to be confirmed by analysis. 

We have considered so far the oxidation-reduction systems formed by phorbin— 
dihydrophorbin, dihydrophorbin-tetrahydrophorbin and vinyl phorb in-ethyl phorbin, 
as well as the transformation of chlorophyll into the radical (monodehydxo chlorophyll) 
by the loss of the hydrogen atom in position 10. Another oxidation-reduction system 
is represented by the pair chlorophyll o—chlorophyll b (since according to Fischer these 
two pigments differ only by the replacement of the methyl side chain in modification a 
by a methoxyl chain in modification 6). However, the intercoaversion of these two 
forms is difficult, if at all possible (cf. Stoll and Wiedemann 1932®). 
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4. Eliminatioii of Magncsitim and Plijtol 

The best investigated chemical reaction of magnesium in cMoropiiyll 
and similar compounds is its elimination by acids (substitution of two 
hydrogen atoms leading to the formation of two imiiio groups) wMcli 
produces pheophytins (if phytol is intact) or pheophorbides (if phjtol 
has been eliminated). 

The kinetics of the conversion of chlorophyll into pheophytin can be 
followed spectrophotometrically by observing the gradual weakening of 
the rod absorption band, as has been done by Joelyn and Mackinney 
(163S, 1940) and Mackinney and Joslyn (IMl). They found the 
reaction to be of the jQrst order with respect to and probaMy afeo 

with respect to chlorophyll. Chlorophyll a reacts eight to nine tim« 
more rapidly than chlorophyll 6. They a^ume that the entiaace of the 
first h:^ drogen atom is the slow rate^ietermining process. 

That pheophytinization ” is a two-step reaction (as en visaed in 
equations 16.3) was confirmed by observations by Rabino witch and 
Weiss on the effect of light on this reaction (see page 493). While the 
removal of magnesium from chlorophyll occurs very easily (it can be 
replaced not only by hydrogen, but also by other divalent metals, €. 
copper, zinc, iron), the reintroduction of magnesium into pheophorhide 
is much more difficult, although it can be achieved by means of Grignard 
reagents. 

Ruben, Frenkel, and Karmen (1942) found that pure ch-lomphyll does not exchange 
its magnesium for radioactive magnesium in the presence of magnesium salts, but that 
this exchange can be observed in crude leaf extracts. 

Another part of the chlorophyll molecule which can be reversibly 
replaced, is phytol. This can be achieved by means of the enzyme 
chlorophyllase, whose presence in plants w’as discovered by Willstatter 
and Stoll (1913) (c/. Chapter 14, page 380). It is plausible that the 
purpose of chlorophyllase is to assist in lihe synthesis of chlorophyil 
' ’ '■‘'an to participate in the photosynthetic process. 
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Chapter 17 

THE ACCESSOHT PIGMENTS 
A. The Caeotenoii>s 

The occurrence and concentration of carotenoids in leaves and algae 
was described in chapter 15. The present chapter deals with their 
chemical properties. For general information and bibliography, refer- 
ence should be made to the monographs of Palmer (1922), Zechmeister 
(1934), Lederer (1934), and Bogert (1938); and for the xanthophylls to 
Strain (1938), 

1. Chemical Structure 

Carotenoids are pigments — usually yellow, red or orange — whose 
chemical structure is characterized by a long, straight, unsaturated 
carbon chain, often terminated at one or both ends by an ionom ring 
(hexamethylene ring with one double bond). The carbon chain has an 
afBnity for similar chains in fats and lipides and accounts for the lipophilic 
properties of the carotenoids. Some carotenoids contain no polar groups 
at all; others possess one or several hydroxyls or carbonyls in the terminal 
groups, which increase their solubility in alcohols, but are not enough to 
bring about solubility in water. 

Most carotenoids contain 40 carbon atoms, and 11 or more double 
bonds. Most or all of the double bonds are conjugated. The long 
chain of conjugated double bonds (so-called ^^polyene chain is a 
chromophore and is responsible for the color of the carotenoids. 

The nomenclature of the carotenoids is somewhat confused. This 
applies particularly to the term ^‘xanthophylL” This name, meaning 
‘Teaf-yellow,’' was introduced by Berzelius (1837) as a counterpart to 
chlorophyll, the ^Teaf-green.’’ Later, one of the two yellow pigments of 
the leaves was found to be identical with carotene from carrot roots, and 
the use of the name xanthophyll was restricted to the other one. Still 
later, pigments similar to leaf xanthophyll w^ere found in algae and in 
many animal tissues, and also were called xanthophylls. On the other 
hand, the ‘^leaf xanthophylT' itself proved to be a mixture of several 
pigments, the most common of them being identical with luteol, the 
coloring matter of egg yolk. Strain (1938) suggested that all carote- 

* Bibliography, page 4S0. 
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aoids not containing oxygen (hydrocarbons, CmUm) bo called carofefi«; 
all carotenoids containing oxygen (in a carbonyl or hydroxyl group) be 
called xanthofhylls; and the most abundant compound of this cla® in 
leaves, C4oH64(OII)2, be called IvteoL Bogert (19S8), on the other hand, 
proposed that the term cxrotenol be used as a generic name for ail 
hydroxyl derivatives of carotenes, while the term xanthophyll should 
either be eliminated altogether or reduced to its original meaning 
(‘‘leaf-xanthopyirO- This suggestion has been followed in the pre«nt 
discussion, furthermore, we are using the ending -d (rather than in) 
also in the designation of individual carotenols (e. luteol and not 
lutein; fucoxanthol and not fucoxanthin). 

Carotene^ C40H56, occurs in several isomeric forms. Only two have 
been definitely identified in green leaves, according to Mackinney's 
(1935) analysis of 59 species. Both contain 11 double bonds and two 
ionone rings. In the most abundant isomer, i?-carotene, all double bonds 
are conjugated (formula 17.1). The a-carotene, with a double bond in 
one ionone ring displaced into the 5^ position, and thus not conjugated 
with the rest, has been identified by Mackinney (1935) in 40 species, in 
concentrations up to 35% of the total carotene. Other carotenes, found 
for example in flowers, and perhaps present in traces in leaves as well 
(y-carotene, lycopene) have one or both ionone rings open, with one or 
two additional double bonds accounting for the isomerism with jS-carotene. 
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H H H H H H H 
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Formtda 17.1 . /S-Carotene. 

Tlie asterisks indicate the positions of OH groups in luteol. 


The splitting by hydrolysis of the middle double bond in jS-carotene 
(indicated by arrow) produces vitamin A. This vitamin may be present 
as such in green leaves, as suggested, for instance, by Joyet-Lavergne 
(1937) . The alternation of single and double bonds aud the arrangement 
of methyl side chains in carotene suggest a relationship with isoprene, 
CIl2=C(CIl3) — CH==CH2, the parent substance of rubber, terpenes, 
and probably also of phytol (page 439). Phytol has the same carbon 
skeleton (C20) as has vitamin A. A genetic relation between phytol and 
the carotenoids was deemed possible by WLllstatter and Mieg (1907) and 
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made plausible by syntheses carried out by Xarrer, Helfenstein, and 
Widmer (1928). 

The carotenoU are a more diversified class than the carotenes; there 
are several groups of them with one to six oxygen atoms, and each has 
numerous isomers. As mentioned above, the species most common in 
green leaves is Ititeol, a 3,3'-dihydroxy-a-carotene, with hydroxyl groups 
in positions indicated by asterisks in formula 17.1. However, according 
to Strain (1938), almost a dozen other carotenols are regularly found in 
green leaves. One of these is ze<xxanthol (dihydroxy-^-carotene) , which 
is aji isomer of luteol. It is the coloring matter of yellow corn. Table 
15.IV" showed a sample of the composition of the ‘Teaf xanthophyll.'^ 

All <dg<Le contain carotene, and almost all contain luteol. In addition, 
a number of carotenols not encountered in the higher plants was isolated 
from algae (c/. Table 15,Y). The most important of them is fv4zoaantho\ 
occurring mainly in brown algae and diatoms. The formula of fuco- 
xanthol has been variously written as C 40 H 54 O 6 (Willstatter and Page 
1914), CwHseOe (Karrer 1929; Karrer, Helfenstein, Webrli, Pieper, and 
Morf 1931), and CioHeoOe (Heilhron and PMpers 1935). It contains, 
according to Karrer, ten double bonds; of the six oxygen atoms, four are 
hydroxyl oxygens (as shown by ZJerewitinoff^s test for active'^ hydrogen 
atoms). Heilbron and Phipers (1935) assumed that the two remaining 
are carbonyl oxygens, although certain carbonyl tests gave negative 
results- They suggested the accompanying formulation for the end- 
groups of fucoxanthol, which they thought may account for the inactivity 
of the carbonyl groups, as well as for the transformation of fucoxanthol 
into zeaxanthol which takes place in dried algae. (Zeaxanthol has end 


CH, CH, 
CH 


CHa 


IHOH 


Hs 

Formula 1 7.11. End groups of fucoxanthol. 


groups similar to 17.11, but without the carbonyl oxygen, and with a 
closed ionone ring.) Other algal carotenoids are, for example, the 
‘ ^myxoxanthone' ’ and ‘ ‘myxoxanthophyll ^ ’ of blue-green algae . The first 
one, C40H54O, contains 12 doable bonds and one ionone ring, and one 
carbonyl group; myxoxanthophyll contains seven oxygen atoms, that is, 
one more than fucoxanthol (Heilbron, Lythgoe, and Phipers 1935; Heil- 
bron and Lythgoe 1936). 
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2 f€e]im.eister (1934:) remarked that tko absence of the moxe h%My 
oxidized of the two chlorophylls (chlorophyll 5) in brown algaOj and tte 
presence in them of a strongly oxidized carotenoid (fncoxanthol) may be 
more than a coincidence. 

Carotenoids are also present in purple bacteria, as was first shown by 
Molisch (1997). Spirilloxanthin, C48H«603, with 15 double honds, was 
found in Spirillum rubrum by van Niel and Smith (1935). Elairer and 
Solmssen (1935, 1936) found five new carotenoids in MhadmtbriQ : rhodo- 
violascin, rhodopin, rhodopnrpurin, flavorhodin, and rhodovibrin. Rho- 
doviolascin is the easiest to obtain in tbe pure state; according to Klarrer 
and Solmssen (1936), it contains 13 double bonds and has toe fomiiila 
C 4 «H 54 ( 0 CH 8 ) 2 , thus being an ester rather than a hydrocarbon or alcc»h<^, 
as are most other carotenoids. Rhodcviolasoin is an open-chain eom- 
pound. Its first absorption band lies oomiMraliT^y far toward the red, 
at 573 mjLt in carbon disulfide and at 52S mp, in ethanol, ^nce it is known 
(Vol. II, Chapter 21) that the lengthening of the conjugated double- 
bond chain causes a shift of the absorption band towards the red, rhodo- 
violascin probably has a chain of 13 conjugated double bonds (as agmin®t 
11 in /3-carotene and luteol) - Hhodopin, which should more coirecdy be 
called rhodopol, (C 40 HS 7 OH, cf. Karxer and Solmssen 1936, Karrer, 
Solmssen, and Koenig 1938) is a tertiary alcohol with one hydroxyl group 
and 12 double bonds, Hhodovibrin contains two oxygen atoms; its 
formula is probably C^oHiaOs. Flavorhodin and rhodopurpurin are hy- 
drocarbons, their names should thus be written as flavorhodene and 
rhodopurpnrene. 

It is worth noting that the absorption bands of bacterial carotenoids 
are situated further towards the red than thc^e of the carotenoids of the 
green plants, thus paralleling the relationship between chlorophyll and 
bacteriochlor ophyll . 

Apparently, carotenoid pigments are present also in green bacteria 
(see, for example, Katz and Wassink 1939). 

2. Oxidation and Reduction 

Molecular solutions as well as colloidal solutions of carotene are 
quickly bleached by light- This bleaching is due to oridaUen, and 
oxidizability is a general characteristic of the carotenoids. Strain (1938) 
has found, for instance, that, unless special precautions are taken, up to 
50% of the leaf carotenoids may be lost by oxidation during the grinding 
of leaves in air. Once the pigments have been extracted, the danger of 
oxidation becomes less acute. Oxidation during extraction can be 
prevented by heating the leaves before grinding; Strain therefore attrib- 
utes it to a heat-sensitive enzyme. 

The carotenoids are also capable of rednction. Eleven molecules of 
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hydrogen can be added catalytically to tlie 11 double bonds of carotene 
or luted. Usually, hydrogenation of double bonds by molecular hydro- 
gen does not take place spontaneously in the absence of a catalyst, but 
noncatalytical hydrogenation has actually been observed in colloidal 
solutions of certain carotenoids. 

Formally, the relation between carotene and the earotenols is that of 
an oxidation-reduction pair. Willstatter and Stoll (1913) vere struck by 
the occurrence of leaf pigments in pairs (chlorophyll a and chlorophyll b; 
carotene and xanthophyll). The second compound is in both cases an 
oxidation product of the first one, so at least it appears on paper. One 
could thus sugg^t that the two pairs form an oxidation-reduction system, 
for example, that illuminated chlorophyll a, converted into chlorophyll h 
by reducing carbon dioxide, can be restored by carotene — ^the latter being, 
in its turn, converted into xanthophyll. Hypotheses of this type will be 
discussed in chapter 19 (page 554). They were abandoned by Willstatter 
and Stoll (1918) because all attempts to convert xanthophyll into carotene 
(or vice versa) have remained unsuccessful. Ewart (1918) said that zinc 
dust reduces luteol in alcohol to carotene; but Strain (1938) was unable 
to find any carotene in the reduction products of luteol obtained by this 
or similar treatments* 

Even if we do not consider carotene and xanthophyll as two forms of 
an oxidation-reduction catalyst, we can still speculate about the role of 
these substances in photosynthesis. We may, for example, turn our 
attention to their unsaturated nature and capacity to bind hydrogen, 
and consider that they might serve as hydrogen transmitters. Another 
interesting possibility is that the carotenoids may play an active part 
in the liberaiion cf oxygen. 

It Las been knowTi since Arnand (1889) that carotenoids are easily autoxidizable. 
Carotene exposed to air for several weeks takes up about 12 oxygen atoms per molecule. 
The process probably begins with the formation of peroxides, but it does not stop there. 
When about 11 atoms of oxygen Lave been taken up, the carbon chain begins to crack, 
with the liberation of low-molecular volatile compounds. Glyoxal (I-IOC=COH) has 
been identified among these products by Pummerer, Rebmann, and Reindel (1931), and 
carbon dioxide by EscLer (1932). From 0.6 to 0.8 mole of carbon dioxide was liberated 
in eight weeks by one mole of carotene. The absorption of oxygen by carotenoids is 
probably caused by the formation of double-bond peroxides” : 



O— -O 

I I 


These peroxides might be able to transfer oxygen to other acceptors, thus explaining the 
carotene-catalyzed oxidation of unsaturated compounds. Olcovich and Mattill (1931), 
Olcott (1934), Monaghan and Schmitt (1932), and Frank© (1932) found that traces of 
carotene accelerate the oxygen absorption by many autoxidizable substances, e. g., 
hnoleic acid. 
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Tbas capacity of carotenoids to serve as reversible oxygen »cceplX(t« has eaiMBci U. 
ajid H. von Euler and Hellstr6ni (1928), von Euler and Ahistom (i^) and Joyei- 
Lavergae (1935) to discuss the possibility that carotene (or the related vitanain A) mm,j 
have a catalytic function in the binding qf <xcygm in respimtioa* JBqualiy f^aMe is 
their participation in the reverse process — the liberafcn of oaygM in iplioto«ytt4h«0i 
(cf. Chapter 11, page 292). 

It Eas recently been proved (cf. Yol. II, Chapter 30) that light alp- 
sorbed by the carotenoids can be fully or partially utili*ed for photo- 
synthesis — ^probably by a primary transfer of excitation energy to chloro- 
phyll. However, this subsidiary function of the carotenoids is unlikely 
to provide an adequate explanation of their ubiquitous oecurren^ ia all 
pbotosyuthesiziug cells, since in many of them — ^particularly the gr^n 
cells of the higher plants — the contribution of the carotenoids to the total 
light absorption is almost negligible. 

3. Carotenoids, lipides^ and Proteins 

The affinity of carotenoids for lipids, which has lead to their d^%- 
nation as ^dipochromes,’^ should cause them to associate with Mpid« in 
the chloroplasts. If it is true that the lipides are concentrated in the 
grana (arguments in favor of this assumption have been mentioned in 
chapter 14) , the carotenoids also must be accumulated in the grana. 

The association of carotenoids with lipides is indicated, e. g., by 
the protective action of lecithin on carotene colloids (Karrer and Strau» 
1938). Zechmeister (1934) suggested that this a^ociation may be 
caused by esterification of the polyene alcohol by the fatty acid. He 
even spoke of the possible existence in leaves of a csrotenoid—chlorophyll 
ester, with chlorophyll as the acid component, and carotenol replacing 
phytol as the esterifying alcohol. However, carotene cannot form esters, 
yet associates itself with lipides; and luteol, although able to esterify, 
must be present in leaves in the free state, since it can be extracted 
without saponihcation. It thus appears that the carotenoid-lipide 
binding in lipochromes is of a less chemical' ’ character than the alcohol- 
acid link in an ester; it is probably due to ‘^van der Waals' attraction’^ 
between the long carbon chains in the carotenoids and in the lipides. 

The carotenoids are also capable of farming complexes with proteins - 
Such complexes are known in nature (the brown pigment of lobsters is 
an example), and can be obtained artificially, by coprecipitating carote- 
noids with proteins from colloidal solutions. The pigment cannot be 
extracted from these precipitates by means of the usual organic solvents. 
In contrast to carotene-lecithin complexes, carotene-protein complexes 
are not protected from oxidation; nor does this association appreciably 
shift the position of the absorption bands of carotene (in contrast to the 
behavior of chlorophyll in artificial chlorophyll-protein complexes; cf. 
page 388). 
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Various observations on the extraction of carotenoids from leaves 
and their oxidation in the process of extraction indicate that the carote- 
noids are actually associated with lipides and proteins in the living plant 
cells. In the case of chlorophyll, we have quoted the strong shift of the 
absorption bands towards the red as a sign of an association with pro- 
teins- The bands of the carotenoids in the living cells are shifted even 
more strongly than those of chlorophyll — as shown for instance by the 
brown color of Pheopkyceae (cf. Yol. II, Chapter 22). Whether this shift 
is due to the interaction with proteins, or with lipides, remains an open 
question. The above-mentioned behavior of artificial protein— carote- 
noid complexes speaks against the first alternative; while the change of 
the spectrum of brown algae caused by heating (c/. Menke 1940) tends 
to support it, since it indicates a disruption of the complex by denatura- 
tion of the proteins. 

Carotenoids remain bound to proteins and chlorophyll in colloidal 
extracts of leaves and algae, described on pages 383 et seq. Tignre 
46 showed the place which Hubert assigned to the carotenoids in the 
regular pattern of molecules in the chloroplasts. This assignment is 
hypothetical; however, a close association between chlorophyll and the 
carotenoids in the living cell is confirmed by the phenomenon of carote- 
noid-sensitized fluorescence of chlorophyll in vivo^ which was observed 
by Dutton, Manning, and Duggar (1943), and will he discussed in Vol- 
ume II, Chapter 24. This association probably is responsible for the 
carotenoid-sensitized photosynthesis, and may also be a contributing 
cause of the strong shift of the carotenoid bands in vivo. 

B. ThE3 Phycobilins * 

The occurrence of the phycobilins (phycocyanin and phycoerythrin) 
in the blue-green and red algae was discussed in chapter 15. Here some 
information will be given as to their as yet incompletely known chemical 
structure, 

A.S described in chapter 15, phycocyanin was discovered by von Eisen- 
beck (1836) and phycoerythrin by Kiitzing (1843); the latter gave both 
pigments their names. Their proteinaceous nature was noticed by 
von Eisenbeck; its confirmation came from Molisch (1894, 1895) and 
Kylin (1910). Kylin was probably the first to prepare these chromo- 
proteids in the crystalline state. Among the more recent investigators 
of the phycobilins, one may name Kitasato (1925) and particularly 
Lfemberg (1928, 1929, 1930), who succeeded in separating the chromo- 
phoric group from the carrier protein, and gaining some insight into the 
nature of the chromophore. Because of their similarity to the bile pig- 
ments, Lemberg suggested for these ehromophores the name phycobilins. 

* Bibliography, page 481. 
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The protein-pigment bond is particularly strong in the phyccjbilkis. 
It is not disrupted by organic solvents, which cause the denatumtion 
the proteins, quite unlike the chlorophyll-protein bond. Even after 
digestion with pepsin, parts of the broken-down protein molwtite still 
cling to the pigment. Lemberg suggested therefore that the pipoaent 
is bound to the protein by a true chemical bond, for example, a peptide 
link, E'CO — where It'COOH is the pigment and is the 

protein, 

Lemberg (1930) split this link by hot hydrochloric acid. The 
absorption bands were shifted by this treatment towards the violet end 
of the spectrum, by as much as 60 m^x; but the chromophore »eii^d 
otherwise intact. It can. be dissolved in chloroform or aJcohol, but m 
insoluble in water and benaene. The elementary analy^ of the protein- 
free ‘^phycocyanobilin'’ by Lembei^ (1^29) gave vsdii« in agreement 
with the formula, C84H440g]Nr4 (molecular w^ght, 6S6). The **phy€50- 
erythrobilin'^ is probably closely related in its structure to the ‘*phy©o- 
cyanobilin.^^ Kylin (1910) and Eata^to (1925) found that this red 
pigment turns bine upon digestion of the protein with pepsin; Lemberg 
(1930) proved that this change occurs only in the pFmemm of oxygen, 
and that it is accelerated by ferric chloride; it seems likely that the 
blue oxidation product of erythrobilin is identical with cyanobilin. Thus, 
once again, as in the case of the two chlorophylls, or cd (mrotene and 
xanthophyll, we have to deal with a pair of pigments which stand to each 
other in the relation of an oxidation product to a reduction product; and 
here, at least, a direct conversion appears i>ossible. 

The phycobilin chromoproteids are amphoteric, although somewhat 
more acidic; but they are easily esterified. They form complexes with 
zinc and copper, but do not contain any metal in the natural state. 
Small amounts (0.25%) of calcium, found by Lemberg (19^) in their 
ash, were probably due to adsorbed calcium sulfate; magnesium and iron 
are definitely absent. 

Lemberg's analysis of phycocyanobilins makes it probable that they 
are tetra'pyrrole derivatives^ similar to porphyrins, chlorins, phorbins, and 
bile pigments. The structure of the absorption spectra (c. g., the at^ence 
of a strong band in the region of 400-430 m^), and the chemical pro|>- 
erties, speak against a porphin structure, and in favor of a so-called 
bilan structure — ^an open chain of four pyrrole nuclei linked by CH* — 
or CH — bridges. Formula 17. Ill shows the “bilan/’ the hypothetical 
mother substance of the bile pigments. Genetic relationships between 


N C N C Is* C IN 

H, Ha H* 

FormiUa , Bilan. Ci»H[ul^4. 
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porphyrins and bile pigments in the animal organisms are not only 
possible but probable, and one may suspect that a similar relationship 
exists between chlorophyll and the phycobilins in the algae. 

The proteins associated with the phycobilins are probably globulins, 
with isoelectric points at pH 4 to pH 5. Hoehe (1933) found 4.30 for 
the phycoerythrin from Ceramium T^brum, and 4,75 for the phycocyanin 
from AphanizoTTiemn flos aquae. Because of the con\^enience with which 
the sedimentation of colored proteins can be observed, phycoerythrin 
and phycocyanin were among the first substances investigated by means 
of Svedberg’s ultracentrifuge. The papers by Svedberg and Lewis 
(1928), Svedberg and Katsurai (1929), Svedberg and Eriksson (1932), 
and Eriksson-Quensel (1938) brought much information as to the 
molecular weights and other properties of these chromoproteids under 
different conditions. At first, Svedberg and Lewis (1928), working at 
pH 6.8— 7.0, found that the phycoerythrin protein was twice as large as 
the phycocyanin protein (molecular weights, 208,000 and 106,000, 
respectively). They calculated from the sedimentation constant of 
phyeoerydhrin a diffusion constant of 7.0 X 10~^ cm.^ (at 30® C.), a 
value consistent with the assumption that the phycoerythrin molecules 
are spheres obeying Einstein^s diffusion law, having a density of 1.33 and 
a radius of 39.5 A. 

Later, experiments by Svedberg and Katsurai (1929) showed that, 
if measured near the isoelectric point (pH 4-5), both phycoerythrin and 
phycocyanin have molecular weights of about 208,000. The phycocyanin 
molecule is, however, more easily split at the higher pH values than the 
phycoerythrin molecule. At pH 6.8, the phycoerythrin molecules are 
still intact, whereas most of the phycocyanin molecules from Porphyra 
are split into halves, and those from A'phanizomeno'n consist of 65% 
full-size’’ molecules and 35% ‘^half-size” molecules. At pH 11, phy- 
coerythrin is also partly split into smaller molecules (75% 208,000 and 
25% 34,700), and phycocyanin (from Aphanizomenon) is completely 
divided into molecules with a molecular weight of 34,700. Svedberg 
and Eriksson (1932) made experiments with fresh algal extracts and 
showed that their molecular weight was the same as that of products 
purified by crystallization. The molecular weight of phycocyanin from 
A . Jla$ aquae was again found to be 208,000, that of the phycoerythrin 
from Polysiphonia nrceolcUaj 196,000. The phycocyanin breaks into 
half -size molecules both on the alkaline and on the acid side of the stable 
region (pH 2.5— 5.0). Below pH 1.5 and above pH 8.0, it breaks into 
inhomogeneous products. 

The observation of the sedimentation equilibrium gives the molecular 
weight, M; the measurement of the sedimentation velocity gives the 
coefilcient of viscosity, /; by combination with If, it is possible to calculate 
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the coefficient of diffusion D. On the other hamd, diffusion can he 
measured directly, as this was done by Tirolins and Gro« (19S4) for 
the phycohilins. They obtained values for D at pH 5 of about 4.0 X 1C)~^ 
cm.^/sec. — considerably lower than the valuess eaJeiiiated from Mdimcn- 
tation experiments. The agreement was restored by new measurements 
of the sedimentation equOibrium by Eriksson-Quensel (1938), whkh ^ve 
for the molecular weights values almost 50% larger than th'Cee reported 
previously (and thus correspondingly reduced the diffusion coefficients). 
The new molecular weights are : 

Compound f»Il M 

Phycoerytlirin (Ceramiumy 3-10 .201.000 

Phycocyajiin (C^amium) .2.5-^ 273.000 

7-8.5 13S.000 

Assuming with Svedberg that protein molecule are built up of units” 
with a weight of about 17,600, the phycobilins must be clawed with il» 
protein molecules consisting of 16 units (molecular weight, ^2,009). 

The ehromoproteids contain, according to Lemberg (1929), 

2% pigment and 98% protein. This corresponds to one molecule of 
pigment per two Svedberg units of protein, a whole order of magnitude 
l^s than what we found in chapter 14 for the hypothetical chlorophyll- 
protein complex. We shall find in "Volume II, Chapter 21, indications 
that Lemherg^s estimate of the ratio of pigment to protein may be too low. 

Light absorbed by the phycobilins undoubtedly is used for photo- 
synthesis {cf. Yol. II, Chapter 30); and this may well be the main func- 
tion of these pigments in algae (in contrast to what was said above about 
the carotenoids). Whether the sensiti 2 jation of photosynthesis by phy- 
cobilins occurs directly, or by a preliminary energy transfer to chloro- 
phyll, remains to be elucidated. 

C. Flavones and Anthoctanins * 

Carotenoids are the most lipophilic and least hydrophilic of the leaf 
pigments; the chlorophylls, and even more so the phycobilins, are less 
hydrophobic, particularly in association with proteins. Leaves also 
contain, in addition to chlorophyll and the carotenoids, pigments which 
form true aqueous solutions, and are therefore concentrated in the cell 
sap rather than in the chloroplasts. These are yellow pigments of the 
Jlavone class; and since their distribution in the leaves makes a relation 
to photosynthesis improbable, we shall be satisfied with only a few words 
about them. 

Flavones are derivatives of benasopyrone. They occur in all parts of 
plants, often in the form of glucosides. One of the most common of 
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them is quercetin (Formula 17.IV), Information on flaTones can be 



Formula 17JY. Qaercetin CisHioO? 


found in the books and reviews of Mayer (1935), Karrer (1932), and 
Perkin and Everest (1918), and in an article by Link (1938). 

Anthccyariins are red reduction products of yellow fiavones- ISTor- 
mally, leaves do not contain anthocyanins, but they occur in certain 
varieties (purpurea leaves), and also in certain development stages of 
ordinarily green leaves (e. in very young leaves, wMch often appear 
red before they turn green). jN'oack (1922) suggested that flavones and 
anthocyanins may form reversible oxidation-reduction systems which are 
somehow related to photosynthesis. This system is normally in the 
oxidized state (flavones) but may be transformed into the reduced state 
(anthocyanins) when photosynthesis is inhibited. This suggestion is 
purely speculative; but it is noteworthy that in fiavones and antho- 
cyanins, we encounter another example of pigments which can occur in 
an oxidized and a reduced form, similarly to the chlorophylls, the carote- 
noids, and the phycobilins. 
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THE PHOTOCHEMISTRY OE PIGMEFTS IN VITRO 
A. The Primabt Photochemical Pbocbss* 

The di-vision of this treatise into a “chemical" and a “physical’' 
part makes necessary a discussion of the photochemical reacti<»8 d 
chlorophyll before the description of its spectrum («/. Vol. 11, Chapters 
21 and 22) and fluorescence Vol. II, Chapters 2S and 24). A close 
relation exists, however, between these phenomena, in particular bet-ween 
fluorescence and the primary ■phoiochemicai prcxxss, which often represent 
two alternative -ways of utilization of light energy; 

_ fluorescence 

Excitation. or 

photochemicsl reaction 
(direct or seiisitiied) 

However, it will be shown in chapter 23 (Vol. II) that the fluorescence 
of chlorophyll in solution is not affected by certain compounds («. g.j iso- 
amylamine or thiourea) "vliose autoxidation is sensitized by this pigment ; 
and that oxygen affects it only when its partial pressure exceeds 1CX> mm. 
— while a much lower concentration is suf&cient to obtain a full efficiency 
of sensitized autoxidation. This demonstrates that, in the case of 
chlorophyll, the primary process of sensitized autoxidation dees nai 
compete with fluorescence. To explain this rather unusual relationship (for 
other similar cases, see Shpolskij and Sheremetev 1€36), one can assume 
that excited chlorophyll molecules have a choice between fluorescence 
and transformation into long-lived, active products, whose secondary 
reactions can bring about sensitization: 

» fluorescence 

Excitation or » sensitization 

^ transformation or 

into long-lived secondary' reactions 

active products w^Mch lead to deactivation 

The comparatively long life of these active products explains tvhy 
sensitized autoxidation can have a high quantum yield even at very low 
concentrations of the autoxidation substrates and of oxygen. These 
relations will be discussed in more detail elsewhere (c/. Chapter 19) ; what 
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is important for us here is the statement that light absorption by chloro- 
phyll in solution may lead to the formation of longAived active prcdiccts, 
Weil and Malherbe (1944) suggested that strong self-quenching may ex- 
plain the nonquenching of fluorescence by sensitization substrates; but 
this explanation is not applicable when the quantum yield of sensitization 
is high. 

1. Xong-Liired Activated States 

In the photochemistry of umple molecules in the gas phase, the only 
alternative to short-lived electronic excitaiicn (duration ^ sec.) is 
primary photochemical dissociation. If this dissociation is reversible^ and 
the dissociation products are capable of catalyzing aut oxidations, this 
mechanism can account for the lack of relationship between fluorescence 
and sensitization, since the “long-lived activation state” can be identified 
■with the state of dissociation. However, in a complex molecule in solution, 
several other processes — e. g., tautomerizatiori, or reversible photochemical 
reaction with the solvent — also may lead to ‘^long-lived activation.' ’ We 
shall discuss these alternatives presently. 

(a) Primary Dissociation 

Excited dyestuff molecules may dissociate, e. p., lose a hydrogen 
atom (Franck and Wood 1936). 

(IS.I) Clil“^ > H + oChl 

(o for oxidized, e. g., dehydrogenated chlorophyll). One may object 
that, if such dissociation would occur, chlorophyll solutions would not 
fluoresce at all; in diatomic gases (like iodine vapor), direct photo- 
chemical dissociation takes place within one vibrational period of the 
molecule ('^ 10“^^ sec.), thus reducing fluorescence to zero. However, 
in polyatomic molecules, photochemical dissociation may be delayed 
until sufficient thermal energy has accumulated (by energy fluctuation 
within the molecule) in the degree of freedom where it is needed for 
decomposition (Franck and Herzfeld 1937) ; and the delay may give to 
some excited molecules the chance to fluoresce. 

However, a direct photochemical dissociation of chlorophyll appears 
unlikely for a different reason, the insufficiency of available energy. In 
the lowest fluorescent state, Y, reached by absorption of red light {cj. 
YoL 11, Chapter 21), chlorophyll contains only about 40 kcal per mole of 
excitation energy, hardly sufficient to break a carbon-hydrogen bond. 
(According to table 9.II, a standard R — H bond has a strength of about 
lOO kcal; stabilization of radical H by resonance could bring it to 70, 
perhaps even to 60 kcal — as in the case of viologens, mentioned on page 
233 — ^but hardly any lower.) 

In the nonfluorescent excited state B which is reached by the ab- 
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sorption of bine ox violet light, chlorophyll contains about 67 kcai of 
excitation energy, an amount which may, with the a^istance of thenmrf 
energy, suffice to bring about dissociation. The lower yield of ftuoiw- 
cence (Prins, cf. Vol. II, Chapter 2S) and the higher yield of M^^hing 
(Wurmser, cj. page 496) observed in chlorophyll solutions in blue light 
(as compared with red light) may he symptoms of such a direct photo- 
chemical dissociation; but these results need experimental cjonfinrmtioii, 

(b) TaidomerCzatian 

An excited organic molecule may by means of a nonradiant 

internal transformation, into the ground state of a tautomeric form : 

(18.2) CM’*' ?=====* tChl 

(t for tautomeric). Often, the result of tautomerimtion is ^^delayed 
fluor^cence,’' or phosphoreascence (</. Yol. II, Chapter 23). Chlorophyll 
solutions, as a rule, do not show this effect. However, this do« not prove 
the absence of tautomerization; the energy of the taiitom^^ may merely 
be too low to allow its return into the normal form by a reversal of tl» 
process by which it was formed (that is, by means of the back reactioii 
in 18.2, and emission of delayed fluorescence) while the direct trans- 
formation of the tautomer back into the ordinary pigment, may occur by a 
noniadiant rather than with the emission of ph(^phore©ceii€5e pro€5«ss (^. 
VoL II, Scheme 23.1). 

(c) R&versihle Chemical Reaction 

Excited chlorophyll molecules may react with the aoltwl, the mc»t 
probable reaction being an oxidaiton-reduciion. (An electronically ex- 
cited molecule has an increased tendency for giving away an electron, 
as well as a capacity for acquiring an electron, to replace the one which 
was removed from its normal level; c/. Weiss 1938). 

(18.3) Chi* -h Ox. > oChl 4- rOx. or 

(18.4) Chi* 4- Red. > rChl -f oRed. 

(Ox. for oxidant, Eed. for reductant, o for oxidized, r for reduced.) In 
impure, or concentrated solutions, an impurity, or a second molecule of 
the pigment, may replace the solvent as partner in the oxidation-reduction. 
In the last case, the primary photochemical reaction is a photodismutatimr 

(18.5) Chi* 4- Chi > rChl 4- oCU 

Since the quantum yield of the irreversible photochemical decomposition 
of chlorophyll in solution is very small (cf. page 496), any of the above 
reactions, if it occurs with a high quantum yield, must be almost com- 
pletely reversible. 

To sum up — in considering the fate of excitation energy in illuminated 
chlorophyll solutions, we may neglect the probability of monomoleculai 
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dissociation, at least when dealing with the excitation by yellow or red 
light, but have to keep in mind the possibilities of taiitomerization, 
reversible oxidation (or reduction), and disnantation. 

Kautsky, Hirscb, and Flesch. (1985), they first suggested the existence of 

long-lived excited states in dyestuff solutions, thought of metastaMe electronic ^tes 
(similar to those of free atoms). But because of the density and mutual overlapping 
of eneigy levels of complex molecules, states of this type are unlikely to be long-Uved 
in organic molecules. Kauteky (1937) thought electronic excitation may become long- 
lived, in concentrated dyestuff solutions, in consequence of a continuous exchange of 
excitation energy between colliding molecules. However, a photon cannot avoid being 
re-emitted in this way any more than a man can increase his life expectancy by changing 
his addr^s often. The hypothesis of metastable (triplet) electronic states of organic 
molecules has been revived by Lewis and Kasha (1944); however, it seems that tf the 
rule which prohibits singlet— triplet transitions does not preclude the formation of the 
triplet state from the excited singlet state within < 10“’’ sec., it is unlikely to delay its 
transformation into the singlet ground state for as long as several seconds or even 
minutes. 

2. Reversible Photochemical Reactions 

When light absorption leads to a chemical change, we may assume 
that the reaction product does not absorb light in exactly the same 
spectral region as the original si>ecies. The color of intensely iUnminated 
dyestuff solutions which undergo reversible photochemical transforma- 
tions, must therefore be different from their color in dim light. In 
extreme cases (high yield of decolorization, slow back reaction) the 
result may be a complete (but nevertheless reversible) loss of color in 
light (as observed in illuminated thionine solutions in presence of ferrous 
ions; c/. pages 77 and 152). Since the maximum light absorption, 
realizable in photochemical experiments with intensely colored pigments, 
is of the order of ten absorption acts per molecule per second (c/. Y oL II, 
Chapter 25), decolorization can be observed visually only if the back 
reaction requires at least a tenth of a second. If the back reaction 
occurs in 0.01 sec., decolorization can still be detected by photometry. 

Air-saturated chlorophyll solutions (in methanol) do not show re- 
versible bleaching. But if oxygen is driven out by pure nitrogen, a 
reversible bleaching becomes detectable by photometric methods (Porret 
and Rabinowitch 1987; Livingston 1941). Porret and Rabin owitch, 
using a 2000-watt carbon arc, observed, in a 2 X 10“^ M chlorophyll solu- 
tion, a reversible bleaching of about 1% (measured in red light). Thus: 
(18.6) ~ 0.01 

where nh, stands for the frequency of light absorption, a for the reduction 
in absorbing power in the red caused by bleaching, 7 for the quantum 
yield, and t for the mean life of the bleached state. The frequency, 
nh,, was approximately 1 (i. e., each molecule absorbed once in a second). 
The speed with which the color returned in the dark indicated that t 
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was of the order of 10 seconds. Thus, cry must ha¥e bwn of the order 
of 0.001. This means 7 = 10"’®, if the bleachwi product abrorlw no 
red light at all, and y > lO”®, if the red absorption hand is only weaiened. 
In Livingston's experiment, a SOO-vratt carbon arc was u»d, and approxi- 
mately 4 X 10^® quanta were absorbed per see. in 10 ml. of a 2 X Id"* 
molar solution of chlorophyll, corre- 


sponding to == 0.D3. The sta- 
tionary bleaching v^as correspond- 
ingly weaker — of the order of 0.1%. 
The back reaction ivas slower than 
in the experimeiits of Porret and 
E.ahino'witch — its half period was 
of the order of 100 seconds. This 
leads to ccy values of the order of 
3 X 10“"^. Similar quantum yields 
were obtained by direct evaluation 
of the rate of bleaching (from the 
initial slope of the curves in Fig. 52). 

According to Porret and Rabin- 
owitch, stationary bleaching is pro- 
portional to the square roo^ of light 
intensity. This can be understood 
if one assumes that the rate of bleach- 
ing is proportional to light intensity, 
while the rate of the back reaction 
is proportional to the square of the 
concentration of the bleached prod- 
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uct. Livingston confirmed this by a 
direct determination of the rate of 
the back reaction (by analysis of the 
declining sections of the curves in 
Fig. 52), which he found to obey a 
second-order law. However, the bi- 
molecular constant of the equation: 

(18.6a) dZChiydt =- /c[l)ChIT 

(b for bleached) varied strongly with 
the purity of the solvent (the values 
corresponding to the three curves in 


Fio. 52. — Reversible bleaching of 
chlorophyll in oxygen-free methanol 
(after Livingston 1941 ) , Curve A. show’s 
the approach to a pliotoetationary state 
after an illumination period of 200 sec- 
onds. Curves B and C correspond to 
very short illumination periods. The 
regeneration of color occurs by a second- 
order reaction (rate of restoration of color 
proportional to the square of bleacting), 
as shown by the shape of the descending 
sections of curves A, B, and C. 

pirc 52 were 0.65 X 10®, 5.9 X 10®, 


and 8.3 X 10®, respectively). 

Addition of hydroquinone or ally Ithi our ea, compounds whose autoxida- 
tion is sensitized by chlorophyll, or even the substitution of a 50% 
methanol aud 50% isoamylamine mixture for pure methanol as solvent. 
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had no effect on bleaching. Oxygen, on the other hand, suppressed the 
bleaching entirely, even in a concentration as low as lO""® mole per liter. 
It must be stressed that oxygen inhibits reversible bleaching, and does 
not merely make it irreversible: the quantum yield of irreversible photoxi- 
dation of chlorophyll in methanol (< 10"*^; cf. below, page 497) is at 
least one order of magnitude smaller than that of reversible bleaching 
(> 10^; qf. above, page 487). 

Carbon dioxide had no effect on reversible bleaching, while /ormfc add 
was found by Porret and Rabinowitch to increase it from 1% to as much 
as 10 to 30%. These very strong bleaching effects still were practically 
completely reversible and could he suppressed by traces of oxygen. 
Livingston, too, found that the rate of restoration of bleached chlorophyll 



Fig. 53. — ^Reversible bleaching of chlorophyll in methanol by ferric chloride (after 
Rabinowitch). Extent of bleaching in the photostationary state plotted as function 
of fFeCh] concentration, for various amounts of Feds. Broken curves indicate the 
probable effect of the dark reaction. 

is made three or four times slower by the addition of 10““^ mole per liter 
of formic acid. Experiments with other acids proved that these effects 
are specific for formic acid (and not due to hydrogen ions). 

In addition to oxygen, the reversible bleaching of chlorophyll solutions 
also is inhibited hy ferrous chloride. This reminds one of the reversible 
discoloration of chlorophyll by ferric chloride in the dark, which, too, 
can be inhibited by ferrous salts (page 464). Observations by Rabino- 
witch (unpublished) showed that the equilibrium between chlorophyll 
and ferric and ferrous chloride (in methanol) is displaced in light: chloro- 
phyll solutions containing ferric and ferrous chloride in proportions 
which do not cause marked discoloration in the dark are reversibly 
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bleached in light. This bleaching is of the same order of m^nitnde as 
that observed in pure, oxjgen-free, chlorophyll solutions (i, !%)» 

but it is not supprewed by oxygen. The bleaching ex|»riment with 
ferric chloride can be repeated indefinitely with one and the same soln^on 
(provided that only red light is used, sinc^ blue light cau»s an irrevemble 
decomposition, of the oxy chlorophyll,” of, page 465). Figure 5S shows 
the stationary bleaching as a function of the concentration of ferric 
chloride. A. saturation at [FeCls] values as low as 5 X 10^^ mole per 
liter is exhibited. At the larger [FeCla] values, the bleaching l»comM 
weaker, probably because the thermtd equilibriuin betw^n chlorophyl, 
ferri and ferro ions is shifted towards oxidation. 

According to pages 484 et seq. reversible bleaching of chlorophyll could 
be caused by its taidoTnerization, dimhvZ^ticm^ or It 

was mentioned previously that the effect ha pure, oxygen-free soluti«is 
is proportional to the ^iMire root of light intensity. If bleaching were 
caused by tautomerimtion, the back reaction would be mm^omoieetdm^, 
and the effect would be proportional to the first power of light intensity, 
as shown by the following equations (t for tautomeric) : 

(18.7) Chi* tChl 

dark 

(18.8a) - - JcT (bleaching) 

(18.8b) + = i'CtChl] Owick leaction) 

kl 

( 18 . 8 c) CtChl]] =» p: (stationary state) 

It was stated above that a proportionality of the stationary bleaching 
with the square root of light intensity indicates a himolecular back recLciion, 


e. g,: 

iisht 

(1S.<9) 

Chi’* 4- X A + B 

dark 

( 18 . 10 a) 

— == (bleaching) 

( 18 . 10 b) 

d[Chl] ^ ^ (back reaction) 

dt 

( 18 . 10 c) 

[kl 

A[Chl3 — [Al == “Yp- (stationary state) 


where AQChl] is the amount of chlorophyll missing during the illumina- 
tion. While the effect of light intensity excludes tciutomerization as the 
cause of reversible bleaching, the low concentration of chlorophyll ( ^ 10“^ 
mole per liter) seems to exclude dismtUation. (The results of Weiss and 
Weil-Malherbe, 1944, seem to indicate that dismutation is not entirely 
impossible even at these low concentrations.) This seems to leave an 
oxidation-reduction reaction with the solvent (or an impurity?) as the 
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only possible explanation of reversible bleaching. This hypothesis will 
be discussed below (page 491) . 

IFirst, however, we shall consider the suggestion of Franck and 
Livingston (1941), and Livingston (1941), that a combination of tautomer-^ 
ization and dismutation may explain the facts which could not be inter- 
preted by any one of these processes separately: 

(18.1 la) ChJ* > tChl (tautomerization) 

(18.1 lb) tChl + Chi > oChl H- rChl (dismutation) 

(18.11c) oChl rChl ► 2 Chi (back reaction) 

In this scheme, tautomerization leads to an intermediary state which is 
long-lived enough to provide an opportunity for dismutation; but the 
bleached state is represented, not by tautomerized chlorophyll, but by 
the products of dismutation, oCbl 4- rChl, and therefore requires a 
bimolecular reaction for its termination. The inhibiting effect of oxygen 
was attributed by Franck and Livingston to a catalytic acceleration of 
the hack reaction (18-llc), e. g,: 

(IS. 12a) rChl -j- Oj > Cbl -f- HO* 

(18.12b) HOs -f oChl ^ CM + O* 

(18.12) oChl -h rCM ► 2 Chi 

In a similar way, the inhibiting effect of ferrous ions can be attributed 
to a catalytic acceleration of reaction (18.11c) by the system Fe'^++-Fe+^. 
The bleaching of chlorophyll hy ferric ions 'was attributed by Rabinowitch 
and Weiss (1937) to its reversible oxidation {cf. page 465) . Franck and 
Livingston suggested that in this case, too, tautomerization is a prelimi- 
nary step: 

(18.13a) Chi* > tChl 

(18.13b) tCbl 4- oChl H- Fe++ 

(18.13c) oCM + ye'<-+ > Chi +- Fe+++ 

The low concentration of Fe'^"^ ions, "which is sufidcient to obtain a 
maximum effect {cf. Fig. 53), supports this point of view. Measure- 
ments of the effect of ferric chloride on fluorescence should show whether 
the reaction of Chi* "with Fe’’"'^'^ competes with fluorescence, or whether 
this competition is eliminated by the intermediate formation of a tau- 
tomer, as assumed in (18.13a). Reaction (18.13c) can be accelerated 
by ferrous salts but — ^in contrast to (18.11c) — ^it cannot be affected by 
oxygen. This gives a plausible explanation of why the reversible bleach- 
ing caused by ferric chloride is insensitive to oxygen. 

Although these schemes explain satisfactorily the reversible bleaching 
of chlorophyll solutions (as well as the quenching phenomena mentioned 
on page 483 and described in more detail in Yol. 11, Chapter 23), 
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one must remember that they are based 00 experiments of aa explomtory 
eharacter, and that only precise measurements with chemicaJly well- 
defined preparations, in different pure solvents, could provide a bwis for 
a more definitive theory. 

The effect of the solvent, in particular, must be studied more clo«ely. 
Phenomena ascribed by Pranck and Livingston to a primary tautomer- 
ization (and subsequent dismutation or oxidation), could e<|niaily w^l be 
explained by a 'primary reversible reaction unih the mkeM. For example, 
the bleaching of chlorophyll in oxygen-free methanol, could be attribute 
(instead of reactions 18.11) to one of the fallowing proee®*^: 

(18.14) CM* -I- S ;===i rCM + oS or 

dark 

(18.15) CM* + S ;===4 oChU- rS 

dark 

(where S is the solvent). Similarly to (18.11c), these equations indicate 
a bimolecular back reaction, and thus lead to a proportionality of sta- 
tionary bleaching with the square root of light intensity. 

If bleaching is a reduction^ as a.^umed in (18.14), its inhibition by 
oxygen can be attributed either to the moxidation of reduced chlorophyll: 
(IS. 16) rChl -H i O 2 > €hl +- f HaO 

(leaving oxidized solvent as a net product) , or to a catalysis of the back 
reaction in (18.14) by the system O 2 -HO 2 , as suggested by Franck and 
Livingston in (18.12). On the other hand, if bleaching is an oxidedimy 
as postulated in (18.15), the oxygen effect can he explained only by a 
catalytic acceleration, according to (18.12), since an oxidation of the 
reduced product, rS, hy oxygen would leave oxidized chlorophyll as a net 
reaction product. (This is a possible mechanism of irreversible photoxi^ 
dation of chlorophyll, which will be discussed on pages 494 et seq.; but 
because of the low quantum yield of the latter process, it can account 
only for a small fraction of the products of reversible bleaching.) 

In the interpretation of the reversible bleaching by ferric chloride, 
too, a reaction with the solvent can be substituted for tautomerization. 
For example, one may write, instead of (IS. 13): 

(18.17a) ChJ* 4-S ^v.==^ oChl + rS 

(18.17b) rS + Fe-^+-+ »S + Fe+^ 

(18.17c) oCM -i- Fe+-^ Chi + 

Ferric ions remove the product, rS, according to (18.17b), and can thus 
prevent the catalytic acceleration of the back reaction in (18.17a) by 
oxygen. This makes the bleaching independent of oxygen (presumption 
being that the Fe+’+ ions reduce oChl much more slowly than the radicals, 
HO2). 
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T*Ms discussion was not intended to show that a reversible photo- 
chemical reaction with the solvent provides a better explanation of the 
sensitimtion by cklorophyll and of its bleaching than does a reversible 
tautomerization ; but merely to suggest that neither explanation can as 
yet be accepted as final. 

Photochemical reactions between chlorophyll and solvent were made plausible also 
by experiments of Knorr and Albers on changes in chlorophyll fluorescence with time 
(described on pages 497 and 501). These investigators found that photodecomposi- 
flon occurs, in certain chlorophyll solutions, even in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide, and that in one case (chlorophyll a in acetone) it is even inhibited by 
oxygen. This reminds one of the oxygen inhibition of reversible bleaching, and can be 
explained by the assumption that the primary reaction in light is a reveraible reaction 
with the solvent (acetone), whose reversal is catalyzed by oxygen; in the absence of 
oxygen, the primary product lives long enough to sudBfer an irreversible decomposition 
by violet or ultraviolet light {cj. page 465). 

Another point in need of elucidation is the possible existence of a 
reversible chlorophi/ll-oxygen complex. In all the above equations, the 
effect of oxygen was attributed to encounters between Chi*, tChl, rChl 
or rS molecules and free oxygen, and the effectiveness of small oxygen 
concentrations could therefore be taken as a sign of the existence of a 
long-lived activated state of chlorophyll. However, this efficiency could 
also be explained by a reversible association of chlorophyll with oxygen, 
in a complex which is saturated at very low partial pressures of the latter. 
We remember (cJ. page 465) that ‘^aJlomerization” (which prevents the 
discoloration of chlorophyll in the phase test) was attributed by Conant 
and Fischer to the uptake of one molecule of oxygen. 

However, several arguments speak against a similar explanation of 
the effect of oxygen on reversible bleaching. In the first place, reversible 
bleaching can be observed even with completely allomerized chlorophyll 
— which, according to the concept of Conant, Stoll, and Fischer, is 
already * ^saturated with oxygen. In the second place, if chlorophyll 
molecules were associated with oxygen even at IIO 2 II = 10“® mole per 
liter, it would be difficult to explain why oxygen pressures of the order 
of one atmosphere are required to bring about the quenching of chloro- 
phyll fluorescence. 

nevertheless, the similarity between the reversible bleaching of 
chlorophyll in oxygen-free methanol, the rev^ersible discoloration of 
chlorophyll solutions by ferric salts (in the dark and in light), and the 
first, reversible stage of the phase test, should not be dismissed as acci- 
dental. The analogy between the phase test and the thermal reaction 
with ferric chloride has already been discussed in chapter 15 (page 465) ; 
a complete theory should include the photochemical effects as well. It 
could perhaps be attempted along the following lines: 
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(a) tke primary reaction in aU cases (pkase test, reaction with 
and reTersible bleachiing) is t(iutoin>erizatiori (e. g.^ enoliaation, as a^umed 
in the Fischer-^ toll theory) ; 

’ (h) the ''colorless'" (yellow or brown) phase is, however, not the enol 
iteelf, hnt either a product of its dismutation (by reaction between the 
tautomer and ordinary chlorophyll, as assumed by Livin^ton and 
Franck) or the product of a reversible reaction of the tautomer with the 
solvent; the transformation of the enolized phorbin into a chlorin (which 
occurs under the influence of alcoholic alkali) removes at the same time 
the decolorized product which is in equilibrium with the enol, and thi:^ 
causes the termination of the brown phase; 

(c) tautomerization (enolization) is possible also in the allomerized 
state, but its velocity in this case is so small (as compared with the 
velocity of transformation of the enol into chlorin) that no "brown 
phase can be observed ; in the reaction with ferric chloride (as well as 
in the photochemical tautomerization), the decolorized sta^ is ob- 
servable, even with allomerized material, because the conversion of the 
enol into chlorin either does not occur at all, or is much slower than in 
the alkaline medium of the phase test. 

This is merely a suggestion; it may well turn out that the similarity 
between the phase test and the reversible decolorimtion of chlorophyll 
in light is fortuitous; but this question is certainly worth closer study. 

It was stated on page 488 that the enhancing effect of formic nMd 
on the reversible bleaching of chlorophyll is different from the influence 
of other acids, and must therefore be attributed to a specific reaction 
(«. g., a reversible oxidation of chlorophyll by formic acid). However, a 
much weaker reversible bleaching can be observed with other acids as 
well. This phenomenon can be attributed to the existence of a reversible 
and photosensitive first stage in the conversion of chlorophyll into 
pheophytin. 

That '‘pheophytinization’' can be accelerated by light was first noticed by J orgensen 
and Kidd (1916) when, they observed the fading of chlorophyll solutions in an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide. Closer examina-tion (Rabinowitch, unpublished data) showed 
that the rate of chlorophyll conversion into pheophytin is affected by light only if the 
concentration of hydrogen ions is low. A.t pK 3, the rate of weakening of the red 
absorption band (which can be used as a measure of this transformation, cf. page 467) 
is markedly accelerated by illumination. At yH > 3, the transformation becomes 
‘partly reversible^ that is, the red band is restored to a certain extent in the dark. This 
indicates that the reaction occurs in two stages (c/. page 467), and that the fiiret, reversible 
step is accelerated by light. 


(18.18) PhMg -4- 2E+ 
Chlorophyll 


dark 

and 

dark 


H 

Ph— Mg-*- 


+ H+ 


^ Pli— H 4- Mg-^-+ 
Pheophytin 
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At the high hydrogen-ion concentrations, the phatocheniical contribution to reaction 
(18.18) is negligible; but at pB. ^ 3, this contribution — ^which is indei>endent of pH — 
becomes commensurate with, that of the thermal reaction (which is proportional to 
CH'*'!]). At very low hydrogen-ion concentrations, the first step of (18.18) is practically 
purely photochemical- The velocity with which the intermediate product, HPhMg+, 
is transformed back into chlorophyll is independent of whereas the velocity with 

which this intermediate is converted (irreversibly) into pheophytin, is proportional to 
CH+J. Thus, at very low hydrogen-ion concentrations, the two CH’^l-independent 
reactions — ^photochemical bleaching and monomoleeular restoration of chlorophyll — 
must predominate over the two CH'^^-proportional, bimolecular thermal reactions, and a 
reversible photochemical bleaching supplants the irreversible thermal pheophytinization. 

Bxperimente described in tiiis section provide a first glimpse into the 
meebanism of the primary photochemical process in chlorophyll solutions. 
They sbow that ‘^hidden” reversible changes — tautomerizations, oxida- 
tion-reductions, perhaps also dismutations — occur in illnininated (even 
if outwardly photostable) chlorophyll solutions. The last-discussed 
reaction, the elimination of magnesium by acids, shows how, under 
appropriate conditions (in the presence of acceptors^’ which react with 
the products of the primary reversible process), the reversible primary 
reaction is replaced by an irreversible secondary transformation. Many 
photochemical reactions of chlorophyll (and of other organic dyestnfis as 
well), whether they affect the dyestuff itself or are merely sensitized by 
it, are likely to originate in a similar way, that is, through irreversible 
secondary transformations of the products of reversible primary processes. 

B. The Irretersible Photochemical Trahstormations 
OF Chlorophyll* 

1. Bleaching of Chlorophyll 

In all probability, the rate of any of the well-known chemical reactions 
of chlorophyll could be accelerated by light under appropriate conditions 
(we encountered an example above in the conversion of chlorophyll into 
pheophytin). However, the only effect of light on chlorophyll which 
has been repeatedly investigated was bleaching, a change which is prob- 
ably caused by a complex series of transformations (often involving the 
solvent, or impurities), rather than by a single, well-defined, chemical 
reaction. 

Everyday observation teaches us that chlorophyll in the plants is 
stable to air and light; but we also learn from experience that, when 
illumination becomes too strong, or when photosynthesis is inhibited 
(by drought, poisons, or carbon dioxide starvation), the plants become 
yellow or colorless, that is, their pigments undergo a photochemical 
decomposition. A similar effect can be produced much more rapidly 

* Bibliography, page 523. 
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in the presence of exce^ exygen (cf. Chapter 19, pag« 531 mq.); ihk 

mak^ it probable that the bitching is caused by a phMwddedmm of the 
pigment. 

Dead tissues and colloidal pigment extracts are more seiisitive to 
light than living plants; and solutions of chlorophyll in org&nie solvente are 
much less photostable than the aqueous colloids — some of them are com- 
pletely decolorized in a few hours by direct sunlight or strong arfcMcirf light. 

It was known to Senobier as mrly as 178S that leaf extmets in eth«r and ate«>hol 
are not lightproof, rhe bleacbdng was later investigated by Jo»din (1864), (1W4), 

Tiimimssev (1869), Gerland (1871), WiMti,«r (1874), and RAake (1SS5), aiaoia^ ottars; 
J6]^nsen and Kidd <1916), Wurooser (1^1), and Gaffroe C1933> t^ stady 

to preparations of pnre chloropliyll. 

Bohi (1929) and Weber (1936) studied the imflueii(» organic 
accelerators ’’ and “inhibitors.^* Reimke (18S5), Dangeard (1910), and 
Wager (1914) found that chlorophyll (in the form of a thin layer 
on paper, or imbedded in collodion) bleaches even more rapidly than 
chlorophyll in solution. Knorr and Albers (1935) and Albers and Knorr 
(1935) recorded the gradual fading of chlorophyll fluorescence in different 
solvents, an effect which probably repr^ents another aspect of the photo- 
chemical decomposition of the pigment. 

Vermeulen, Wassink, and Reman (1937) found that lki«^enoc^loropA|/ll 
solutions are even, more sensitive to light and air than are solutions of 
ordinary chlorophyll. (This pigment, too, is much more stable in 
colloidal aqueous extracts, and particularly in living purple bacteria ; cf. 
Katz and Wassink 1939.) 

The nature of the products of the bleaching of chlorophyll is unknown; no minpetent 
worker in the field of chlorophyll chemistry has attempted to isolate and analyze them. 
Scattered hints as to their properties can be found in the papers by Wager (1914) and 
Ewart (1915), in the book of Willstatter and Stell (1918) , and in, RDtheimund’'s remarks 
to the paper of Albers and Knorr (1935). Some conclusions w'ere disputed, for example, 
Wager’s observation of the intermediate formation of a peroxide able to oxidize hydro 
iodic acid. The hypothesis of Ewart (1915) that, in the presence of carbon dioxide and 
air, illuminated chlorophyll is transformed into jcanthophyll (which Ewart siippc«e<i to 
be formed by the oxidation of phytol), and into a waxy colorless substance also app>ears 
improbable. 

A much discussed question was that of the occurrence of formakiehijde among the 
products of photodeeomposition of chlorophyll. It w’as often thought that the photo 
chemical formation of formaldehyde from chlorophyll might provide a clue to photo- 
synthesis. Eeduction of a carboxyl group in chlorophyll to a carbinol group, splitting 
off of formaldehyde and recarboxylation presented itself as a possible meclianism of 
photosynthesis (RCOOII = chlorophyll): 

light 

(18.19) ECOOH >RCH20H > RH +- lOTOI + C€* 

We described in chapter 4, w'hile dealing with “artificial photosynthesis,” the experiments 
of ITsher and Priestley (1911) on the alleged formation of formaldehyde by a photo- 
chemical reduction of chlorophyll in the presence of carbon dioxide, and the criticisms 
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made by Warner (1914), Wager (1914), Ewart (1915), and Willstatter and Stoll (191S). 
We also mentioned that Warner, Wager, and Ewart suggested that formaldehyde may 
be formed by the pfwtoxtdation of chlorophyll. A simdar conclusion could be drawn 
from the experiments of Osterhout (1918), who reported that, when filter paper colored 
by a chlorophyll extract in carbon tetrachloride was exposed to sunlight in an airtight 
bell Jsur until it was bleached, the presence of an aldehyde could be discovered in an 
open dish of water placed beside the paper. 

However, Willstatter and Stoll (1918) denied the formation of formaldehyde by 
photoxidation of pure chlorophyll preparatiorLS. Possibly, aldehydes can be formed by 
a sensitized oxidation of methanol or ethanol by illuminated chlorophyll (c/. page 466). 

The experiments of Baur and coworkers (e. g., Baur and Fricker 1937, Baur, Gloor, 
and Ktmzler 1938, and Baur and Niggli 1943), in which formaldehyde was all^edly 
produced by reduction of chlorophyll in the presence of certain * ‘accessory” oxidation- 
reduction systems, also were discussed and criticized in chapter 4 (pages 90 et seg.). 

liommel pointed out, in 1871, that the fundamental principle of 
photochemistry — “light has no chemical effects unless it is absorbed^' — 
require that chlorophyll should be bleached most rapidly by blue and 
red light; hut other investigators, working with inadequate equipment, 
arrived at different conclusions. Thus, Sachs asserted, in 1864, that the 
intensity of bleaching is parallel to the lumiMsity of light, that is, that 
yellow and green rays (although comparatively weakly absorbed by 
chlorophyll) have the strongest effect- This hypothesis v^as supported 
by Wiesner (1874), but was discredited by the work of Beinke (1885), 
Dangeard (1910), and Wurmser (1921), who found that the photo- 
chemical sensitivity spectrum^’ of chlorophyll is (as expected) roughly 
parallel to its absorption spectrum. However, the quantum efficiency 
of the bleaching of chlorophyll must not necessarily be the same for all 
wave lengths, and some observations point to a greater efficiency of blue 
and violet light, as compared with red light. 

Wurmser (1921) found, for the ratio of the initial decolorization 
velocities of chlorophyll in acetone (for equal absorbed energies), the 
values 0.41, 0.056, and 1.34 in red, green, and violet light, respectively. 
The low value for green light — which is only weakly absorbed by chloro- 
phyll — ^is probably unreliable; but the increased sensitivity in the violet 
may be significant- In explaining it, two facts may be recalled. In the 
first place, it was mentioned on page 484 that some excited molecules in 
the state B, reached by absorption of violet light, may undergo a direct 
photochemical dissociation. In the second place, we noted on page 465 
that the oxychlorophyll’^ obtained hy the reaction of chlorophyll with 
ferric ions is very sensitive to violet light. Thus, a stronger bleaching 
effect of blue- violet light may he caused both by a specific effect of this 
light on chlorophyll itself and by its destructive influence on a yellow 
product of the reversible primary process. 

The quantum yield, y, of the bleaching of chlorophyll is very small: 
since the “half-time’' of bleaching in intense light (in which a molecule 
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absorbs about once in a second) is seTerai bourn, r must be lem timn 
10“^. Forrct and Habinowitch (1937) estimated fcbafc for etbyl cMoro- 
phyllide a in metbanol, tbe quantum yield ef iiTeve.FsiMe bleacMng m €d 
the order of 10""® only; while Livingston (1941) found j ^ ^ K 10“^ in 
methanol, and a three tim'©3 larger value in mmtone. Aronoff and 
Mackinney (1943) gave quantum yields of about 5 X ICF"^ for chlorophyl 
solutions in acetone and bensene. 

All these are baaed on th« assumption that tbe pit>d'ijcts dio not 

absorb any red li,^t at aH. It is not certaia, ho'wwer, timt 'tibe eO'kr ditaippmw in 
the very first step of tii© photoofiemieai tmuBfonnatioii; to the ©ontrmry, first r»ctt» 

productB may still be green and the photonosetric determinahon of tbe qmiitiim jmM 
may thus refer to a secondary deeompositicwi step. Aecordimg to Kncwr aad Albers 
(1935) and Alb®^ and ICno.rr <1935), photocbemical traarforumtio-M crft«e leTml 
i^ves, in chlorophyll solutionsj, by changes in tbe fk»r«cMne® specirurn, wife, hunt «p»,lly 
conspicuous changes in color. Obviously, h^chic^ should be studied by 
determinaldons of th© whdte eacfinction curve, rather than by eoloriiaEietry mr ph<*oi*»tey 
in naonochroinatic light. Figure 54 nhowB Ube suco©«ve chuw^E^ ia &e mtasottM 



Fig. 54. — Changes in the absorption spec- 
trum of illuminated chlorophyll solution in ace- 
tone (after Wurmser, 11)21). 


curve of an illuminated clilorophyll solution in acetone. T*!!© red hand disappears 
completely after several days- The violet hand is much more persistent, showing 
that the porphin structxxre is maintained in the first stag^ of the photodecomposition. 
Aronoff and Mackinney (1943) observed the formation of pink intermediates with 
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orange ftmreseence in the photoxidation of chlorophyll dissolved in benzene or acetone 
(Fig. 55). Ferguson and Webb (1941) noticed a gradual increase in absorption in 
the green and infrared in iUunoinateHi leaf extracts. 



Fia. 55. — Absorption spectrum of the decomposition products of chlorophyll a 
(unbroken curve) and chlorophyll 6 (broken curve) in acetone (after AronoS and Mac- 
Kinney 1943). 


2. Photoxidatioii as the Cause of Bleaching 

As mentioned above, the chemical nature of the bleaching process is 
unknown and is probably^ complex. Most authors assumed that bleach- 
ing is caused by pkotoxidation; hut the possibility of photoreduction shall 
not be overlooked, particularly in easily oxidizable solvents, or in the 
presence of oxidizable impurities. Elimination of magnesium may be an 
intermediary step, causing a temporary replacement of the pure green 
color of chlorophyll by the olive color of pheophytin. According to 
J5rgensen and Kidd (1916) and Aronoff and Mackinney (1943) bleaching 
takes this path in all acid solutions; while no intermediate pheophytin 
formation can be observed in neutral or alkaline media. 

Arguments in favor of avtoxidation as the cause of bleaching of 
chlorophyll are twofold. In the first place, Jorgensen and Kidd (1916) 
and "Wurmser (1921) found that chlorophyll solutions do not bleach in 
the absence of oxygen, e. g.j in a nitrogen atmosphere, and Varner 
(1914) and Wager (1914) made the same observation with solid chloro- 
phyll in collodion films. In the second place, an absorption of oxygen has 
been observed to occur during the bleaching. 

However, the quantitative results of the latter experiments indicate 
that most of the absorbed oxygen was utilized for the sensitized autoxi- 
dation of the solvent, or impurities, and not for the oxidation of chloro- 
phyll itself. Jodin (1864) found, for example, in the first study of this 
problem, that 0.7 gram of oxygen was taken up in a month by 1 gram 
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of chlorophyll in ethanol — corresponding to as much as molecnl^ o# 
oxygen per molecule of chlorophyll. Gaffron (1933) found that frmh 
ethyl chlorophyllide solutions in acetone absorbed oxygen with a qnanfciiiii 
yield of the order of 0-1-O.3; the yield decreased with time, but was 
still as high as 0.006 even after one month of storage. If this were the 
quantum yield of bleaching, all chlorophyll would be bleached, in moder- 
ately intense light, in less than a minute. Since no such rapid bleaching 
has ever been observed, practically all oxygen must have been transferred 
to the solvent or to oxidizable impurities. Thus, the uptake of oxygen 
during the bleaching period is not a conclusive proof of the oxidation of 
chlorophyll. Experiments on allomerization (pp. 460 et mq.) showed that 
chlorophyll can take up one molecule of oxygen without appreciable 
change in color. (We do not know how this reaction is affected by light.) 
In allomerization too, the nature of the medium is of paramount im- 
portance (oxygen being taken up in methanol or ethanol, but not in ether 
or pyridine). Thus, one cannot be certain whether chlorophyll is the 
final oxygen acceptor in this case either. In reaction scheme ( 16.8-16. 10) 
on page 461, chlorophyll and methanol were assumed to share the 
absorbed oxygen between them. 

Gerlaad (1871) obseived that chlorophyll solutions, whdch havo taken up oiy^>n 
in the dark, bleach afterwards in light, even in the absence of oxygen. Whether this 
observation indicates that oxygen, taken up in the allonneriasation process, can later be 
transferred to other parts of the molecule where it causes bleaching, is difficult to say ; 
Gerland^s observations were carried out with crude extracts and have not been repeated 
with pure chlorophyll preparations. They are supported indirectly by observatioas on 
‘iiother dyestuffs. In contact with air, these dyes first form peroxides or “moloxides/* 
which are transformed into stable oxidation products by further exposure to light (see, 
for example, Gebhard 1909, 1910) : 

light light? 

(18.20) D 4- O 2 : ==t DOj - (D = dye) 

dark 


Gaffron (1933) opposed mechanism (1S.20) for the photoxidation of chlorophyll, because, 
according to his observatioas, chlorophyll does not absorb oxygen and does not form 
peroxides — neither in light nor in the dark. His experiments were carried out in 
acetone, and therefore do not conflict with the observations on the oxygen uptake in 
aflomerization, which occurs only in alcohols. 

Because of the low partial pressure of oxygen, which suffices to bring 
about the maximum rate of bleaching of chlorophyll, the possibility that 
bleaching may he due to a direct reaction between excited fluorescent 
chlorophyll molecules and molecular oxygen can be discounted. A 
reaction between long-lived tautomeric chlorophyll (tClil) and molecular 
oxygen, on the other hand, can provide a plausible mechanism of 
bleaching: 


( 18 . 21 a) 

( 18 . 21 b) 


tChl 


Chl^ 

tChl + O: 


HO* H- oChl 
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Reaction (18.21), if it occurs with a large quantum yield, mast he almost 
completely reversible (to account for the low yield of bleacking) ; a small 
^^leak^' may be caused by the elimination of a certain proportion of 
HO 2 radicals {e. g., by their dismutation to water and oxygen), k. 
residue of oxidized chlorophyll molecules will thus be accumulated after 
prolonged illumination. 

However, it seems probable that the photoxidation of chlorophyll in 
solution occurs not (or not only) in the way suggested by formula (18.21), 
but is associated with reversible oxidation-reduction reactions with the 
solvent, or impurities, such as were discussed in the preceding section. 
Gaffron suggested that the photoxidation of chlorophyll may be an 
indirect consequence of the sensitized oxidation of autoxidizable im- 
purities acceptors according to the following reaction scheme 
(A = acceptor; asterisks denote excited states): 

(18.m) -}- A ► CU -f A* 

<18.m) A* -h O 2 ► AOs 

(1S.22C) AOs 4- CM > oChl + A 

(18.22) Chi* -f Os > oCH 

Ileaction (18.22c) competes with the stabilization of the oxidized acceptor: 
(lS.22<i) AOs > oA 

The discussion in section A (pages 484-486) suggests a twofold 
modification of Gaffron’s scheme. In the first place, the part of the 
acceptor/' A, may be played by the solvent. In the second place, 
the reaction between chlorophyll and the acceptor (or solvent) is unlikely 
to be the simple energy transfer represented by (18.22a). The most 
probable primary process is an oxidation-reduction reaction of chlorophyll 
with the solvent (or with an impurity, or another chlorophyll molecule). 
All reaction schemes discussed in section A, e, p., (18.11) or (18.15), 
which assume the reversible formation of oxidized chlorophyll, oCbl, may 
serve to explain a small ^^residual photoxidation, if one assumes that 
complete reversibility is disturbed by side reactions, which deprive some 
oxidized chlorophyll molecules of partners for the back reaction. For 
example, if the primary reaction of excited chlorophyll molecules is 
their oxidation by the solvent — as assumed in (18.15) — a partial re- 
oxidation of the reduced solvent by oxygen would leave some chlorophyll 
in the oxidized state; 

(18.23a) ChP -f S > oChl 4- rS 

(lS.23b) rS 4 i O 2 ► S 4* i H 2 O 

(18.23) Chi* 4 § Qa - > oClil 4 h H 2 O 

On page 491, we assumed that oxygen acts as a catalyst in the back reaction in 
(18.23a), i. €., that in C18.23b) oxygen is reduced, not to water, but only to HO 2 , and 
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timt the latter radical iwiijow oCM to Chi; howwer, if the HO* rwiietls dismiit© into 
Oa and H*0, iastmd of rmctmg with oOlhl, the catalytic systein a and 

the net rwult is that reprwentwi in (lg,23>. 

E^cpeiinoenta of EZnorr and Albers (1935> mud AJbei* mad Kjaorr (1W5) <m 
fading of chlorophyd fluorescenoe ahow that photodeecrapoeitlon may aim cwcair m ma 
atmosphere of pure nitro-gen or carbon dioxide, Kunetimes evoi more rmfsidly in 
oxygen. As dmcribed on page 492, this pb^o-ncMinon may be aitrihnted to a prinsaiy 
reversible o3ddation-r«iiiction imction of activated chloropliyl with the which 

is converted into irreversible deeonapositioii by the &b«>rpti«» of vio^ m nltmvM^* 
light by oxidiswi chlorophyll (oCM). Whether this second inrwmimhle ft^ *1» k m 
oxidation we do not know. It will be noted that Wwmaer (1921), $Mo wM-'kimg with 
chlorophyll in acetone, found no bleaching in the abseo« of cay^n. thk 

discre'pancy may be attributed to die high intoamty of 8lK>rt-wave r&diaticM* in the 
experiments of Knorr and Albers (four 150-watt Pyrex mercury laiii:|» in axis a 
cylindrical ve«l containing the chlorophyll uodnticm). 

5. Effect of Salvents and Probectiye Sttbastamces on BlMcMng 

According to tbe preceding two sectioots, one of the ways in which 
the solvent can affect the photoridation of chlorophyll, ^ diimt 
participation in the bleacMng proc^, either in the reaction by which 
the bleaching is produced or in the inaction by which the original color 
is restored. In the presence of oxygen, this reaction cycle may leave, 
as a net result, a sensitised oxidation of the solvent- Thus, the solvent 
may protect ” the pigment from oxidation in light hy a diversion of the 
oxidative action: a sensitised photoxidation of the solvent (^n be substi- 
tuted for the direct photoxidation of the pigment. A similar diversion 
may he caused by dissolved anti oxygens/^ which are themselves 
oxidized in light, but prevent the photoxidation of the sensitizer. How- 
ever, not all antioxygens ” act in this way; others exercise a truly cata- 
lytic influence, by accelerating the return of the oxidized pigment into 
its normal state, as assumed on pages 490 et seq, in the interpretation of in- 
hibitory effects of the systems Oa-HOj and Fe'^^— Fe'*”'*' on the reversible 
bleaching of chlorophyll- It is not always clear whether the protective 
action of a given “anti oxygen’^ is of a “ diversionary or “catalytic'* 
character, although effects of the second type should be distinguishable 
by a greater permanency. 

Examples of substances which protect chlorophyll from photoxidation 
by diverting the reaction to themselves are benzidine and the carotenoids 
(Noack 1925, 1926; Aronoff and Mackinney 1943); also, hydroquinone, 
p-benzohydroquinone, phenol, resorcinol, pyrogallol, diphenylamine, and 
aniline (Weber 1936). Their action may be based either on a primary 
interaction of excited chlorophyll with the protecting “acceptor,”' A: 

(15 .24) Chi* -f A 1 oA 4- rChl (compare 18.14) 

(18.25) rChl 4- Oj > Chi (compare 18.16) 

( 18.26) A H- O* 1 oA 
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or on a primary interaction of clilorophyll with oxygen: 

(18.27a) Clil* -h O* >oClil (coiapare 18.21) 

(18.271)) oChl + A dA + CM 

(18.27) A + Oa > oA 

In meclianism (18.24-18.26), the acceptor chlorophyll from react- 

ing with oxygen. In mechanism (18.27), the oxidation of chlorophyll 
actually takes place, but is reversed by a reaction with the acceptor. 

'W'hatev'er mechanism we assume for the inhibition of chlorophyll bleaching by 
autoxidimble compounds, this inhibition obviously contradicts scheme (18.22), according 
to which the oxidative bleaching of ehloi*ophiyll, instead of being inhibited by autoxidiz- 
able substrates, was supposed to occur only in their presence. 

ISTot all known cases in which chlorophyll is stabilized in respect to 
molecular oxygen can be explained by diversionary or catalytic effects. 
The same result can apparently be achieved also by association, of the 
pigment with certain suhstanoes which make it photostable without 
themselves suffering a permanent or temporary sensitized oxidation. 
This truly protective action can be explained, for example, by an acceler- 
ated dissipation of the excitation energy in the pigment-protector 
complex- If this dissipation competes with fluorescence, the protected 
pigment will be nonfluorescent; but since we have assumed that photo- 
chemical transformations often are preceded by tautomerization, dissi- 
pation may compete only with the latter process and leave fluorescence 
unaffected. 

The action of protective colloids, investigated by Wurmser (1921), 
probably is of this type. The bleaching velocity could be reduced by 
50% by as little as 0.05% of gelatin or casein; 0.86% albumen or 1.45% 
gum arabic were required to produce the same effect, whereas starch 
had no appreciable influence even in a concentration of 2%. Wurmser 
noticed a parallelism between the stabilizing action of a colloid on gold 
colloids and its efidciency in protecting chlorophyll from oxidation in light. 

The protective action of proteins may fall into the same category. 
It was observed by Noack (1927) in artificial protein— chlorophyll com- 
plexes, and by Lubimenko (1927) and Smith (1941) in colloidal protein- 
chlorophyll leaf extracts. Katz and Wassink (1939) noted the consider- 
able stability to light and oxygen of colloidal extracts from purple 
bacteria, as contrasted with the extreme sensitivity of molecularly 
dispersed bacteriochlorophyll. 

The fact that artificial chlorophyll— protein complexes are nonfluores- 
cent indicates that association of chlorophyll with these compounds fur- 
ther shortens the lifetime of the short-lived fluorescent state; the high 
partial pressure of oxygen required for photoxidations sensitized by 
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chlorophyll-protein complexes (c/. Fig. S8, page 530) shows that in th^e 
complexes bo long-lived active states occur at all. 

Lipirphilic substance also have a protective effect on chlorophylL 
Wiesner noted, as early as 1874, that the same degree of bleaching of 
chlorophyll could be achieved in 3 minutes in 75% alcohol, in 7 minute 
in benzene, and in 12 minuter in ether; while a solution in olive oil 
required 3.5 hours for the same result. Chautard (1874) observed that 
chlorophyll-colored oils keep their color unchanged for months while 
exposed to light and air. According to Stem (19^, 1S21), lipide- 
protected aqueous chlorophyll colloids also are phot'Ostable. Since 
lipophilic substance protect rather than quench the fluorescencse of 
chlorophyll (c/. Vol. II, Chapter 23), they apparently do not interfere 
with the short-lived fluorescent state of the pigment. However, they 
seem to affect the long-lived activated state. If the transition into this 
state is initiated by tautomerization, lipoid solvents may make it less 
probable (if the tautomer is an eno4 ^ suggested on page 444, it is likely 
to be less stable in a lipophilic medium than in a polar solvent). If 
the long-lived state is brought about by a reaction of excited chlorophyll 
with the solvent, this reaction, too, may be less probable in a nonpolar, 
lipophilic solvent than in a solvent of the type of alcohol or acetone. 

The stability of chlorophyll in vivo may be attributed to its association 
with protein (as suggested by Reinke as early as 1885), orlipides, or both 
(qf, page 393). The high partial pressure of oxygen required to bring 
about photoxidations in the living cell (c/- Tig. 58) proves that in this 
case, too, no long-lived active products are formed in light. (For a 
more detailed discussion of the mechanism of sensitiasation by chlorophyll 
in vivo, see Chapter 19, pages 544 et seq.) 

Kaiitsky aJid Hormuth (1937) described experiments on the oxj^gen consunaption 
by grana sediments (obtained by the centrifugation, of leaf pre^ juicess). Suspensions, 
prepared from two grains of leaves, absorbed, in two hours of iliumination, up to 0.16 
ml. oxygen, without showing signs of saturation (wliich is not astonishing, siiioe not 
more than 0.02 mole of oxygen w-as absorbed up to this point by one mole of chioropliyll) . 
The velocity of auto.xidation iacreased with increasing pH. The oxygen eonsumptioo 
was strongly reduced by narcctics («. (/., phenylurethan). 

4- Photochemical Oxidation-Reduction Reactions of Chlorophyll in. vitro 

Photochemical reactions of chlorophyll with azo dyes, in which it 
plays the part of a rediictant, were described by Bohi (1929). The azo 
dyes arc reducible (first to hydrazo compounds, then to amines), and in 
contrast to typical ‘Teuco dyes,’^ the reduction products are not re- 
oxidizable by oxygen, so that the reaction: 

(18.28) €hl* -f- D oChl i- rD 

(D = dye) can be observed without excluding air. The result is the 
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decolorimtion of both the dye and the chlorophyll. The interpretatioa 
of the bleaching as a reduction (rather than oxidation) of the dye seems 
arbitrary; hut Bohi quoted as proof an experiment with Janus green, a 
blue-green dye whose first reduction product is red, and the second one 
colorl^s. In this case, the second reduction stage is reversible, and the 
red intermediate product (the dye saf ranine) is re-formed in the presence 
of air. Upon illumination of a solution of chlorophyll and Janus green 
(in methanol), the solution first turns red. If oxidized chlorophyll is 
restored, e, g., by reduction with phenylhydrazine, reduction of the dye 
can be carried a stage further. Addition of water and ether to methanol 
allows the separation of the reduced azo dye from chlorophyll and the 
demonstration that the dye has become entirely colorless. The sequence 
of color changes: 


blue-green 


red — 


in water 

> colorless 


>■ green 

in «fJber 


■f o* 

>red 


is looked upon by Bohi as a proof that Janus green is bleached by re- 
duction and chlorophyll by oxidation, rather than vice versa. 

In the experiments with binary chlorophyll-dyestuff mixtures, Bdhi 
used about ten times more dye than chlorophyll. This indicates that 
one chlorophyll molecule caused the reduction of several molecules of 
the dye, i. e., that chlorophyll catalyzed the reduction of the dye by some 
other reductant. The only available reductant (assuming that the 
solution was free of impurities), was the solvent (methanol); and so we 
must think of Bohi^s reaction as partly a direct reduction of the dye by 
chlorophyll, and partly a sensitized reduction oj the dye by methanol (the 
latter being probably oxidized to aldehyde). This conclusion reminds 
one of observations of Rabin owitch and Weiss (1937) on the chlorophyll- 
ferric iron system. They found that, when the yellow solution, obtained 
by oxidation of chlorophyll with ferric ions in methanol was allowed to 
stand until the green color re-appeared, most of the added Fe-^^^ was 
converted into Te"^. It may be suggested that the yellow oxychloro- 
phyll,'^ oxidizes methanol; consequently, a part of the ^^oxy chlorophyll' 
formed by reaction with Fe**"^ ions reverts to the reduced state by 
reaction with the solvent, and the net result is a chlorophyll-catalyzed 
oxidation of methanol by ferric ions. 

If this interpretation of the results of Bohi and Rabinowitch and 
Weiss is correct, chlorophyll can serve as an oxidation-reduction catalyst, 
even in nonphotochemical reactions. According to Bohi, the chlorophyll- 
Janus green reaction is accelerated by the provision of a specific reductant 
for oxidized chlorophyll, e. g., turpentine oil, pinene, piperidine or 
phenylhydrazine. These substances play the part which was assigned 
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above to methanol ^ only more efSciently; they acodemte the bleaeMng 
of the asso dye, while preventing that of chlorophyll. 

Bohi carried onfc similar expcrimmts with 25 different dy«, indnding 
azofuchsiQj ponceau 211, Congo red, diamine green, etc. The blmeliiiig 
required from one-half hour to 15 hours (in cii,iect sunlight) in binary 
chlorophyll— dy^tnff systems, but only five to ten iamut« in ternary 
systems containing phenylhydraaine. 

BSM noticed that pdlma dywtaJfg, ermi tlm easily rcdndbfe «>»», «. f., EO»^iail 
yellow and aaoflaviii, were mot redmesed hy cWbroi^yll in In aa week, 

Banr and Neuweiler (1927) formulated a ml© for a®:»timtion (reminiscMat of St»k»* 
mie), aeoo^rdmg to which tbc afc®orption hand of the mmmtimr must lie on wiolet 
side of that of the sabstmte. B5hi used tim ml® to explain th© lack «rf in»cttoa 'Oi 
chlomphyll with yellow dyes. If we assume tlmt the primaxT intwMtkm 
excited chlorophyll and the dyestuff is an omdation-reduction, as in (18.^), tte im- 
poitaO'C© of the rdative poaitio-n of the absorption l«a<hi af^jcars iiiMS3cp^ii«l- 
rule df B«ir and Neuweite:, if confirmed^ could foe usesd a« an aiigu,in«»t in favor mf an 
altcrnatiTe mechanism (siooiiar to Gaffron’s mechankna 1S.22 of chloroihiyll bl^sMng) 
in whi'ch the first step is tbe tmmfer qf exxikUimi merfy: 

(18.29) CM* -f A. - - CM 4- A* 

(18.30) A* 4- CM- rA-hoChl or A* 4- 8 - ^ rA -4 oS 

The energy transfer (18.29) is not improbable between two dyestuffs which ab«>ih In 
the same s|>ectral region, (this case being different from that of energy tmnsf«r from a 
dye to a colorless acceptor, which was considered in 18.22) . 

In the experimeiits of Rabinowitch and Weiss, and B6hi, chlorophyll 
reveals its capacity for reversible pkctochemical oxidation (analogous to 
its capacity for reversible thermochemical oxidation, discussed in chapter 
16, page 455). The irreim-sible photoxidation of chlorophyll probably is 
merely a secondary and rather infrequent consequence of this primary 
reversible oxidation. 


5. Photoreduction of Chlorophyll 

It was stated in chapter 16 that efforts to reduce chlorophyll reversibly 
to a lenco coinpoiind, have not been successful. However, the difficulty 
■was not a general reluctance of chlorophyll to be reduced, but the occur- 
rence of irreversible side reactions {cf. page 457), 

Similarly to all the other simple reactions of chlorophyll, its reduction 
probably can be accelerated by light. However, chlorophyll has less 
tendency for photochemical reduction than the typical reversibly re- 
ducible dyes — e. g., indigo, thiazines, and oxazines. Thus, Windaus 
and Borgeaud (1928) were unable to oxidize ergosterol b 3 " chloroph^dl in 
light (in the absence of oxygen), a reaction which could easily be accom- 
plished by means of cosine; similarly Meyer (1935) found that diethyl- 
amine can be dehydrogenated photochemieally by eosine, but not by 
chlorophyll. 
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On the other hand, Timiriazev (1869) asserted that chlorophyll 
solutions in ethanol are bleached by light, even in absence of oxygen, 
and that they smell of aldehyde after exposure, thus showing that the 
bleaching must have been caused by a reduction of chlorophyll and 
oxidation of alcohol to aldehyde- The observations of Osterhout (1918) 
on the formation of aldehydes in illuminated chlorophyll solutions (c/. 
page 496) also may be explained by a photoxidation of alcohols (present 
as solvents or impurities), rather than hy a photochemical decomposition 
of chlorophyll itself. The observations of Knorr and Albers (1935) and 
Albers and Knorr (1935) on the photodecomposition of chlorophyll 
solutions in acetone in the absence of oxygen, which were attributed on 
page 501 to a 'photo:cidaMon of the pigment at the cost of the solvent, 
may equally well he explained by a photoreduction of the pigment, and 
oxidation of acetone. 

As mentioned above, reductive bleaching is a characteristic property 
of many dyestuffs. Some of them are reduced reversibly («. p., the 
thiazines, the oxazines, and the triphenylme thane derivatives), others 
irreversibly (e. g., many azo dyes). The reductive bleaching of ^^vat 
dyes’' was investigated, for instance, by Kogel and Steigmann (1925), 
Kogel (1926), Mudrovdid (1929), and Weber (1931), who used diethyl 
thiourea, piperonal, and other organic compounds as reductants, as well 
as ferrous salts. Later (1936), Weber reported that the bleaching of 
chlorophyll exhibits a similarity to that of the reducible dyes in that it, 
too, is accelerated by the presence of small qtiantittes of diethyl thiourea, 
diallyl thiourea, and other substances which are efficient reductants of 
vat dyes. However, Weber found that larger quantities of the same 
reductants act as inhibitors, probably by retarding the oxidative bleaching 
of chlorophyll (as discussed on pp. 5Q 1—502). We may thus assume that 
chlorophyll can be bleached either by oxidation or by reduction; small 
quantities of diethyl thiourea and similar reductants cause an increase in 
bleaching by accelerating the reductive bleaching; while larger quantities 
of the same reductants have the opposite effect, by preventing the 
oxidative bleaching. This is merely a tentative explanation, and new 
experiments on the interaction of illuminated, oxygen-free chlorophyll 
solutions with organic reducing agents are desirable. 

It must be mentioned that, according to Weber (1931), certain 
reducing agents (hydroquinone, pyrogallol, phenol, cyanide, iodide) 
inhibit the reductive bleaching of many dyestuffs as well. The mechanism 
of this paradoxical effect is as yet not clear. 

The photoreduction of many dyestuffs is accelerated by neutral salts (sodium 
cliloride, potassium chloride, etc.; see Weber 1931), whereas the photoxidation often 
appears retarded by them (c/. Noack 1925, 1926), This result can he compared with 
the observation of Rabinowitch and Weiss (1937) that the reversible reaction of chloro- 
phyll with ferric chloride (both in the dark and in light) is inhibited by neutral salts. 



EXAMM^mS OP SKNSinZATiaN BY CHBOHOFHTjLt* MJ7 

C. CHLrOBOPETLii AS A Seksitizeb IB mim' 

1. Examples of Sensitizatioii. by CMO'ropliyE 

In the preceding discussion, we mentioned several mechaBLisins of 
cMoropli3il bleaching in wbicli this proc«8 apf^rai merely ms a side 
reaction associated with the sensitized oxidation of the solvent, add«i 
“acceptors,’^ or impniiti^. We shall now di^UM th«e sensitised 
reactions in more detail. The distinction between a pfeotcchemlcal 
reaction of a dyestuff^’ and a reaction sensitized by a often 

is merely one of emphasis. Anthors who are interM'ted in the tranrfor- 
mations of the pigment often do not ca,re much ahoat concomittant 
changes suffered hy other compK)nent8 of the reacting system; while 
investigators whose interests are centered on the effects of on the 
substrates of sensitization often ask no qii«tions as to the fate of the 
sensitizing pigment. It was sug^te^ted on page that the term ** photo- 
catalysis’" be used for reactions in which the sensitimii:^ pigment is 
known to remain unchanged. We shall have to deal here with some 
truly photocatalytic reactions, but also with some whc^ photoeat&lytic 
character is by no means certain. 

Our knowledge of the sensitizing properties of dyestuffs, including 
chlorophyll, developed from two sources. In 1874, Yogel discovered the 
sensitization of the photographic plate, and Becquerel found that chloro- 
phyll can he used for this purpose. A quarter of a century later, Haab 
discovered that Faramaecia are killed by visible light in the presence of 
certain dyestuffs, and thus initiated the study of the ^‘photodynamic 
effects” (a term introduced by von Tappeiner and Jodlbauer in 1W7). 
Hausmann (1908) and Hausmann and Kolmer (1908) found that extracts 
from green plants are “photodynamically active,” and Hausmann (1909) 
made a similar observation with pure chlorophyll solutions. Basically, 
‘‘photodynamic effect"" is the same phenomenon as Yogel’s and Bec- 
querel’s “sensitization."" Von Tappeiner and Jodlbauer called their book 
Sensititizin^ Effects of Fluorescent Dyestuffs ^ and suggested the term 
“photod^mamic effect” only as a provisional one, to be used for “bio- 
logical"’ sensitizations until their nature was better known. However, 
this term became widely accepted and is often used by biologists even 
when dealing with reactions in vitro, such as the autoxidation of iodide 
in the presence of eosine (cf. Spealman and Blum 1937). 

Certain authors {cf. GicMhorn 1914) believed ia fiindameatal differeaces between 
photodyriamic effect and ordinary sensitizatit>ii. They quoted, for example, the 
necessity of molecular oxygen for photodynamic action (a photographic plate can 
be sensitized in nitrogen), or the fact that only fluoreseeiit dyes are pho tody aami call y 
active (whereas nonfluarescent dyes can be used in photography). However, the first 

* Bibliography, page 524. 
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distinction merely indicates that the photodynamic actions are autoxidations (-while the 
photc^aphic process is an oxidation-reduction, which does not require oxygen). The 
connection between fluorescence of dyestuffs and their photodynamic activity, which 
has assumed in the eyes of some authors an almost mystic character (it has even been 
suggested that a fluorescent dye can be recognized as such by its photodynamic action, 
ewen. if no fluorescence is visible!), is a simple consequence of the proportionality between 
mean life time of the excited molecule and yield of fluorescence (Vol. II, Chapter 23). 
This often makes sensitiasation by a fluorescent dye more probable; but under certain 
circumstances, for example, if the absence of fluorescence is caused by tautomerization, 
or if a permanent association exists between sensitizer and substrate (a condition 
realized in the sensitized photographic plate), the life span of the activated nonfluor^ 
cent molecule is suiflcient to bring about sensitization. 

Both autoxidatioiLS and oxidation-reductions ean be sensitized by 
chlorophyll. Sensitized autoxidations can be of three kinds: reversible, 
leading to unstable ‘‘moloxides’’; “half-reversible,^^ leading to peroxides 
from which one-half of the absorbed oxygen can be recovered again; or 

irreversible, leading to stable oxi- 
dation products. It is not always 
known to which type a given autox- 
idation belongs, since very often the 
process was followed only by observ- 
ing the absorption of oxygen. To 
determine the amount of peroxide 
formation, Gaffron (1927, 1983) 

treated the reaction products with 
manganese peroxide and often a 
considerable part of absorbed oxygen 
was liberated again. Meyer (1935) 
found that oleic acid, citronellal, 
pulegone, etc., when subjected to 
sensitized photoxidation and then 
tested by means of bromine or per- 
manganate, seemed to have their 
double bonds intact. In other cases, 
e. g.y that of benzidine (Noack 1925, 
1926) or pyruvic acid (Meyer 1935), 
the photosensitized reaction was a 
true oxidation. Probably, the pri- 
marily formed mol oxides or perox- 
ides later are converted into stable 
oxidation products. This may explain why Windaus and Eruncken 
(1928) have observed, in studying the sensitized photoxidation of 
ergosterol, the absorption of one mole of oxygen and the formation of a 
crystallizable ergosterol peroxide without antirachitic properties, whereas 



Fig. 56. — Oxygeu uptake by oleic 
acid and olive oil in light -with chloro- 
phyll as sensitizer (after Meyer 1935). 
Horizontal sections correspond to inter- 
ruptions of illumination. 
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Meyer (1935) found, with the same substrate, the atworption ef orfy a 
half mole of oxygea, and obtained products with & definite mntirachitic 
acti\^ity. 

In table 18.1 are collected the main ignite of sensitiMtion experi- 
ments with, chlorophyll, ethyl chlorophyllide, and extimete. The 1»ble 
is divided into three parts: (A.) ph4d€di^rmmic ejpKia, that is, oxiciatioi^ 
in vivo of unknown cellular constituents, recc^imMe by their phyrio- 
iogical effects; (B) rntdoxH^tiiam in reversible m well as irrevei^Me; 
and (C) os^idatim-^ednctiofw. Phenomena of the last group are <£ 
particular inteiwt to us, since the function of chlorophyll in photo- 
synthesis is to sensitise an oxidation-reduction. UnfortunaWy, -tte 
inv^tigations of B^hi (1929) and AJIison (1980) have all the short- 
comings of the work emanating from Baur^s labormtory: in addition to 
the ^^electrochemical language'' in which the experiments are d^ribed, 
with ‘‘anodic" and “cathodic'' “depolarisers" sutetituled for i^nctmte 
and oxidants (cf. Chapter 4), we mim an exact photochemi'Cal techttic|ue- 
Fox instance, in experiments with two-dye systems (cblarophyll as 
sensitizer and another dye as oxidant), no attempt was made to u» light 
ahsorbed by one component only, although the behavior of methylene 
blue, which is reduced by phenylhydrarine in light even in the absence 
of chlorophyll, clearly shows that the direct photochemical ructions of 
the “acceptor" dyes cannot be n^lected. 

As a further iUustratiau of a oambined photochemical action of both €oiiipc»«tB 
of a two-dye system, we may mention that Holst (1934, 1936, 1937) found Umt tl» 
oxidation-reduction equilibrium: 

(18.31) methylene blue -j- phenylhydmzine sulfonate , - ^ 

leuco methylene blue -f phenyl diaao sulfonate 

is shifted in one direction by light absorbed by methylene blue, and in the opp<»ite 
direction by light absorbed by phenyl diazo sulfonate. 

The only quantitative investigatians among all those listed in table 
18-1 were those by Gaffron. (1927, 1933) and by Ghosh and Sen-Gupta 
(1984). Gaffron studied the autoxidation of allyl thiourea in acetone, 
with ethyl chorophyllide as sensitizer, and found that the quantum 
yield, y, reaches unity (in red, yellow, green, and blue light) if the sub- 
strate concentration, [A], is at least 0.01 mole per liter. The yield 
drops at the lower acceptor concentrations and at the higher concentra- 
tions of the sensitizer (Table 18.11). The quantum yield can be repre- 
sented by the following empirical equation: 


( 18 . 32 ) 


0.004 fAl 

0.004 CA] 4- 0.023 Lt'tlj -r- 1 


Its theoretical implications will be discussed later (pages 518 et S€g., and 
546). 



Table 18.1 


Reactions Sensitized Bf ChlorophyLI 



Sensitizer 

Substrate or aeeeptor 

Riiijlt 

A. BIOLOGICAL SENSmZATIONB 

Hausmann (1908);Hausmann 
and Kolmer (1908) 
Hamann (1909) 

Hausmann and von 

Portheim (1909) 

Eisler and von Portheim 
(1922) 

Leaf extract in CHiOH 

MeCklinCaOH 

Extracts from etiolated leaves 
(protochlorophyll? carotene?) 
Artificial chlorophyll-protein 
complexes 

Erythrocytes, Paramoecia 

Erythrocytes, Paramoecia 
Erythrocytes 

Erythrocytes 

Hemolysis, death 

As above, but stronger cBecte ^ 
Hemolysis, but weaker than with 
extracts from green leaves 
Hemolysis 

B. ATJTOXIDATIONS 


Noack (1925, 1926) 

Chi (at 6) in CH, OH 

Crude CM extracts in CHiOH 


Oxidation to benzidine blue, and 
higher oxidized, brown-violet 


MeCM(a + 6)iiiCHiOH 

Benzidine 

products; accelerated by MnOi; 


EtChHfl + WinCaOH 

Chi (a + 1) in lecithin 
Cu-pheophytln in CHjOH; 
colloidal Chi in HiO 

' NHi'CeHi-CiHcNH, 

chlorophyll protected by the 
acceptor 

No oxidation 


Chl(a + !i) in petroleum ether 

Carotene 1 

Bleaching of the carotenoids; 


Chlia + b) in ether 

Xanthophyll / 

chlorophvU protected 

Accelerated oxidation at low Pe*^ 
concn, (1.5 X 10’* mole/1.), 
then retardation; Cu*^ even 
more effective; acceleration 
destroyed by HCN and NajSOi 

Noack(1927) 

CU(*+t)in90^<,CH,OHwith 

Pe'*^ and Cu'*"*’ ions 

Benxidine 

Gafiron(1926) 

EtC!il,6X10-‘inolefl, 

HoteeBerum 

Oxyp absorbed; yield increasing 
with oj^gen pressure, even at 
latmi 

Gaffton (192?, 1933) 

EtCMinacetono 

Allyl IMoutea 

NHrCg-NH.CH,.(l:CH. 

Oj absorbed, BOjliberated; 
quantum yield up to l(c/. 
page 509), independent of 

oxygen pressure 
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* The amine peroxides formed in these experiments apparently decompose monomolecularly (c/. Chapter 11, page 291), thus liberating all the absorbed oxygen, 
t The peroxide formed in these experiments (H 2 O 2 ?) decomposes bimolecvlarly (by dismutation) and thus releases onfy one-baU of the absorbed oxygen, 
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Table 18 .II 


Quantum Yield of CHxoROPETLir-SENsiTizED Autoxibation of Alltl Thiotokba 


AUyl thiourea, 

[A] in mole/1. X 10-» 

Ethyl chlorophyllide, 
IChlJ in mole/1. X 10~* 

Quaatttsn, yi,sW, -y 

Obsenred 

Calcd. frewa «<i- (18..33) 

0.75 

1.54 

0.105 

0.085 

7.5 

1.54 

0.44 

0.46 

10.0 

1.54 

0.54 

0.53 

10.0 

0.154 

0.94 

0.90 

75.0 

1.54 

€.86 

0.90 


Equation (18.32) does not include tke effect of variable oxygen 
concentration. This effect was comparatively small (in the range inv^ti- 
gated by Gaffron). For example, at [A] = 1 X 10 “* mole per liter and 
[]ChO = 0. 153 X 10~2 mole per liter, r == C).38 at == 3 X 10~"* mole 
per liter and 0.48 at IIO 2 II = 75 X 10“^ mole per liter. Even smaller is 
the influence of CO 2 I] on the yield of autoxidation of nibrene sensitiised 
by chlorophyll (Gaff r on 1933, 1937), particularly at the higher concentra- 
tions of the acceptor. 

Ghosh and Sen-Gupta (1934) measured, in methanol and benzene, 
the rate of the chlorophyll-sensitized reaction between methyl red and 
phenylhydrazine discovered by Bohi. The quantum yields calculated 
for the total absorption by both pigments were considerably below unity; 
but when the yields were related to the absorption by chlorophyll alone, 
7 values were found to approximate unity at the lower concentrations 
of the sensitizer (c/. Table 18. III). The table shows that the yields 

Tabue 18.111 

Quantum Yield (r) or the CHLOROPHTLLrSBNsrrizBD OxiDATioN-REDucTnoii 
Reaction between Methyl Red and pHENYLinDRAZiNE 
(Calculated for Chlorophyll Absorption Alone) 


Wave length,, 
mp, 

Solvent 

[Chi], mole/l. X 10* 

1,2 

1.66 

2.5 

5 

10 

546 

CHjOH 

1.0 



0.70 

0.32 

0,13 

546 

CeHe 

— 1 

0.45 

0.48 

0.24 

0.10 

436 

CH 3 OH 

— 

1.08 

0.8 

0.45 

0.2 


are higher in methanol then in benzene, and decline rapidly with in- 
creasing concentration of chlorophyll (in agreement with Gaffron’s 
observations). They are independent of temperature (between 25*^ and 
35° C.), and of the methyl red concentration (between 0,005 and 0.02 
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mole per liter). The dependence on wave length, is not very prononneed 
in methanol, but in benzene, y values obtained at 436 mja were as lovr as 
0.05. Very low quantum yields were obtained when phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride was substituted for the free base. 

2. Different Mechanisms of Sensitizatioii 

Several mechanisms by which autoxidations and oxidoreductions can 
he sensitized have been mentioned in this chapter. They involve a triple 
alternative : 

(1) the sensitizer may be either (A) free, or (B) associated with one 
of the reaction partners; 

(£) the interaction of the sensitizer with the substrate may be either 
(a) an energy transfer, or (^) an oxidation-reduction (that is, electron 
transfer or hydrogen transfer) ; 

(5) the component with which the light-activated sensitizer reacts 
may be either (1) the oxidant, or (2) the reductant. 

This gives eight combinations — ^all theoretically passible; most, if not 
all, have been discussed in the literature. 

3. Sensitization by Kinetic Encounters (Type-A Mechanisms) 

(a) Energy Transfer to the Oxidant (Mechanism Aal) 

Kautsky made the sweeping claim that all dyestuff-sensitized re- 
actions — not only autoxidations, but even oxidation-reductions, including 
photosynthesis — are initiated by the transfer of excitation energy from 
the dyestuff to oxygen, bringing the latter into the metastable excited 
state (37.3 kcal above the ground level ^B). 

The origin of this hypothesis will be described in v'olume 11, chapter 23. It will 
be shown there that the quenching of chlorophyll fluorescence by oxygen indicates that 
excited fluorescent chlorophyll molecules in fact react with oxygen, perhaps e-^^en by 
the very firat encounter, but that this interaction becomes fully effective only when the 
partial pressure of oxygen reaches the order of one atmosphere, corresponding to more 
than 0.01 mole per liter. On the other hand, according to Gaffron (1^33), the quantum 
yield of chlorophyll-sensitized photoxidation of allyl thiourea is high, and almost 
independent of oxygen concentration, between 10“'* and 10~® mole per liter; and the 
same is true of the chlorophyll-sensitized oxidation of rubrene. At these concentrations, 
the probability of encounters of the short-lived fluorescent chlorophyll molecules with 
oxygen molecules is too small to account for the high efficiency of sensitized oxidation. 

To explain this fact, Kautsky, Bflrsch, and Flesch (1935) have postulated the ex- 
istence of a long-lived excitation state of chlorophyll (c/ page 486). Kautsky suggested 
that both the short-lived fluorescent, and the long-lived metastable, chlorophyll mole- 
cules can transfer their energy in bulk to oxygen molecules, and that this energy is 
sufficient — even in the second case — to promote oxygen to the metastable state 
CThe excitation energy of this term corresponds to a wave length of 762 mix.) An 
objection was raised by Gaffron (1935), who found that autoxidation of allyl thiourea 
can also be sensitized by bacieriochlorophyU in infrared light (X >760 mp.) . Kautsky 
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and Flesch (1936) attempted to explain tMs fact by tibe uialissataon of a certain ameimt 
of tbermal energy. Later, Gafiron (1936) found that the efficiency of sensitisation 
remains practically the same even at SIS m^t, and i>oiiite(i out that, if tbe aansitimtion 
in the infrared were an “anti-Stokes” proce^, in. which thermal energy must help to 
bring about the excitation of oxygen, the yield in the infrared should be much smaller 
than in the visible. This objection was answered by Kautsky (1937) with a reference 
to a second metastable state of the oxygen molecule, *-2, with an excitation energy of 
only 22.5 kcal, which can be supplied by radiations up to 1261 mit. 

The general arguments against the transfer of electronic excitation 
energy in bulk from a colored sensitizer to a colorless acceptor, to be dis- 
cussed in chapter 23 (YoL II), as well as the lack of pc^itiire evidence in 
favor of the roundabout way of utilization of light energy assumed by 
Kautsky, are suflScient for the rejection of his hypoth^is. 

The energy transfer becomes less improbable if the oxidant is iteelf a 
dyestuff — particularly one whose absorption bands overlap with those of 
the sensitizer. On pages 503—505 (c/. Eq. 18.29), we have considered 
the possibility that a mechanism of this type may account for the chloro- 
phyll-sensitized reduction of azo dyes. An interesting demonstration of 
such a transfer is the carotenoid-sensitized fluorescence of chlorophyll 
in vivo (cf. Yol II, Chapter 24). 

(b) Oxidation-Reduction Reacticn with the Oxidant (^Mechanism A^l) 

As stated on page 486, we do not believe that chlorophyll molecules, 
which fail to emit fluorescence, pass into a metastable electronic state; 
but we considered it possible that these molecules may pass into a 
chemically changed active state of considerable duration. Similarly, 
while we do not consider probable a purely physical transfer of excitation 
energy from metastable chlorophyll molecules to oxygen, we admit the 
possibility of a chemical reaction (e. g,, an electron transfer) between 
activated chlorophyll and oxygen. In presence of an oxidizable sub- 
strate, A, this reaction may become a prelude to sensitized photoxidation, 
in the following way, for example: 


(18.33a) 

ChP^F— 

=i^tChl 

(18.33b) 

tChl4- O 2 - 

> HOj -h oChl 

(18.33c) 

oChl + A. - 

^ oA -f- Chi 

(18.33d) 

HOa 

. i HiO + i Os 

(18.33) 

A + i Oa — 

> oA 


The formation of the radicals, HO 2 , was first suggested by TVeiss (1935) as a substi- 
tute for that of meta.stable oxygen molecules, in the explanation of Kautsky’s experiments 
on the transfer of sensitization across air gaps; cf. volume II, chapter 23. 

Reaction (18.33c) is identical with (18.27b) — the reaction which w'as 
assumed on page 502 to explain the protection of chlorophyll from 
photoxidation by autoxidizahlc substances. 
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As mentioned on page 491, a tautomerization of the sensitizer may 
be replaced by a reversible reaction with the solvent, as, for example: 

(18.34a) Ckl* -h S " rCM + oS 

(18.34b) rCbl -h i O 2 ^ CH 

(18.34c) oS -f- A > oA 4 - S 

(18.34) A -+ i O 3 > oA 

A mechanism similar to (18.33) may account also for the sensitized 
oxidoreductions listed in the last part of table 18.1: 

(18.35a) Gill* 5 ^ tCU 

(18.35b) tChl -I- Ox oChl -h rOx 

(18.35c) oChl 4- Red CM 4- oRed 

(18.35) Ox 4- Red > rOx 4- oRed 

In this case, too, a primary reaction vrith the solvent can be substituted 
for tautomerization as the initial step. 

(c) Energy Transfer to the Reductard (Mechanism Aot^) 

It has been mentioned on page 500 that Gaffron (1927, 1933, 1937) 
postulated a transfer of the excitation energy of chlorophyll to the oxida^ 
Hon substrate, A (cf, Eq. 18.22a). To explain the efl&ciency of sensitized 
oxidation at low oxygen pressures, Gaffron had to assume that these 
substrates, €. g., amines or rubrene, are transferred into long-lived 
activated states. Kautsky objected to Gaffron^s mechanism because 
many sensitization substrates — including allyl thiourea, used by Gaffron 
— do not quench the fluorescence of chlorophyll. However, this objection 
loses its strength if one assumes, with Franck and Livingston (1941), 
that sensitization is brought about by a long-lived active modification of 
chlorophyll, rather than hy the short-lived fluorescent chlorophyll 
molecules. 

If we assume tautomerization (or a reversible reaction with the 
solvent) as the first step, the next logical step is oxidation-rednction 
(transfer of electrons or hydrogen atoms), rather than a transfer of 
energy (as assumed by Gaffron), because the active product, being 
chemically different from normal chlorophyll, cannot return to the 
normal state without a shift in the position of the atomic nuclei {e. g., 
an intramolecular or intermolecular transfer of a hydrogen atom). We 
have then to consider, instead of mechanism Aa2, mechanism that 
is, an oxidation-reduction reaction between sensitizer and reductant. 

Franck and Levy (1934) suggested that collisions with excited dyestuff molecules 
may induce a dissociation of the acceptor (wMch we formulate for this purpose as RH) : 

(IS-ae) Chl* 4- RH ^ Chl 4- R 4- H 
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but this mechanisni m improbable in cjomidoratiaa of the large am^ouat <£ 
quired for such a di^ociation (c/. page 4S4) - 

(d) Oxidcdion-Reduction Readion vmih the Redudant (Mechanimi Afi£} 
Weiss (1936) and Weiss and Fischgold (1935) suggested that the 
primary process of sensiti 2 ied oxidation is art oxidation-reduction reaction 
between the dyestuff and the sul^trate of oxidation. The simpl^t 
mechanisia of this type is: 

(18.37a) D* -+ A rD + oA 

(18.37b) rD i Os ► D 

(15.37) A-f-iO, »oA 

This mechanism is highly probable in the case of dy^tuffs forming 
colorless letico bas^. Their fluorescence is strongly quencbwl hy 
reductants (I~ ions, ions, and autoxidizable organic compounds). 

If these dyes are brought together with reductants wh(»e oxidation- 
reduction potentials are higher than their own, they are reduce (bleached) 
even in the dark; in light, they can be reduced also by reductants with 
an oxidation-reduction potential lower than their ownn. Since this 
bleaching is reversed in the dark, by the reoxidation of the leuco dye, 
a stationary state is established during the illumination which differs 
from the thermodynamic equilibrium. The dyestuff is bleached as long 
as the system is illuminated. The best example of such reversible 
bleaching is the reaction of thionine (Lauth’s violet) with ferrous ions, 
described in chapter 4 (page 77) and 7 (page 152). This system can be 
bleached completely in a few seconds by sufficiently strong light, and 
recovers its color almost instantaneously in the dark. Other similar 
systems, e. g., thionine and potassium iodide, or eosine and ferrous ions, 
are less sensitive, and their reversible bleaching can be discovered only 
by means of photometric measurements (Rabinowitch and Weiss, 
unpublished). In the presence of oxygen, some leuco thionine is re- 
oxidized by oxygen, and ferric ions are accumulated, the net result being 
a thionine-sensitized autoxidation of feirrous iron: 

(IS.SSa) Thionine* -f 2 Fe'^'^ + 2 H'*' t ~ leuco thionine -f 2 
(lS.33b) Leuco thionine -f- i Os ►thionine 4- HaO 

(18.38) 2 Fe-^^ + ^ Og -4- 2 - - » 2 Fe+^-^ + HgO 

This is a particularly simple case of sensitized autoxidation. 

According to equation (18.38), autoxidation by reversibly reducible 
dyes is due to the disturbance of the photostationary state by molecular 
oxygen, which removes the leuco dye. A similar disturbance can also be 
caused by the removal of the oxidized acceptor, e. g.j of the ions. 

Weiss (1936) found, for instance, that, if reaction (18.38a) is carried out 
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in the absence of oxygen, in neutral (instead of acid) solution, ions 

form an insoluble hydroxide and the dyestuff is progressively bleached. 

Can this mechanism also account for the sensitizing action of chloro- 
phyll? Two observations argue against such an hypothesis: chlorophyll 
solutions are not bleached by reducing ions, e. g., Fe++ or I"”, either 
reversibly or irreversibly (Rabino witch and Weiss, unpublished); and 
the fluorescence of chlorophyll is not quenched by these ions. 

However, the first result could possibly be explained by assuming 
that, in the case of chlorophyll, the hack reaction in (18.39) : 

light 

C18.39) Chi’ + A . - rChl -f- oA 

dark 

is SO rapid that even the strongest illumination cannot appreciably 
disturb the equilibrium, and the concentration of the reaction products, 
[]oA], never becomes large enough to allow their removal (as by precipi- 
tation of in the case of A = Fe++‘). 

The second result, the nonquenching of chlorophyll fluorescence by 
the substrates of photoxidation, also does not entirely preclude a mech- 
anism of the Weiss-Fischgold type, since it can be attributed to a pre- 
liminary tautomerization (or a reversible reaction with the solvent), as 
described on pages 483-484, for example: 

(18.40a) Chi* tChl or (18.41a) Chi* -f- S — oChl + rS 

<18.40b) tChl -i- A oA 4- rChl (18.41b) oChl + A > oA 4 Chi 

(18.40c) rChl 4- i Oj Chi (18.41c) rS 4 i O 2 > S 

(18.40) A 4 i O 2 oA (18.41) A H- i Ca oA 

(As mentioned on page 484, contrary to the suggestion of Weiss and 
Weil-Malherbe, 1944, strong self-quenching cannot explain the absence 
of quenching by sensitization substrates, when the quantum yield of the 
sensitized reaction is close to 1.) 

(e) Comparison of Mechanisms of Type A 

In (18.33), (18.34), (18.40), and (18.41) we have formulated four 
alternative “type-A mechanisms of chlorophyll-sensitized autoxidation, 
each of which could explain why the oxidation substrates do not quench 
chlorophyll fluorescence and why the photoxidation occurs with a high 
quantum yield even at low oxygen pressures. The only experimental 
results which can be used to test these formulas are Gaffron's data on 
the quantum yield of sensitized oxidation of allyl thiourea (Eq. 18.32). 
Apart from the [Chi] term in the denominator, equation (18.32) is of 
the familiar ‘‘Stern-Volmer ” type, indicating that activated chlorophyll 
has the alternative of either being deactivated by a monomolecular 
process, or reacting with acceptor A by a bimolecular process. Of the 
four mechanisms mentioned above, mechanism (18.40), in which tau- 
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tomerie cMoropliyll either is converted monomoleeiilarly Imck into 
ordinary chlorophyll or oxidizes the acceptor by a fcimolecnlar r^^^tioa^ 
(18.40b), leads directly to such a depcndenoe of the yield an The 

other mechanisms give more complicated kinetic equations. Howeverj 
since the quantum yield must be zero in the abronce of A, and cmnnot 
exceed unity at high values of A, ctt mechanisms must give Mturation 
curves’' for the function, y = fLAJ; and the available expeiimental data 
are not exact enough to allow one to assert that the quantum yield curve 
follows €rac^2y the simple Stem-Volmer formula. Thus, new, precise, 
photochemical experiments appear durable. 

None of our mechanisms explains the cxjcurrence of a term propor- 
tional to [Chi] in the denominator of (1S.52). Additional hypotheses 
are required to account for it (as well as for the similar decline of the 
quantum yield of the chlorophyll-sensitired reaction between methyl red 
and phenylhydrazine, observed by Ghosh and Sen-Gupta at the higher 
concentrations of the sensitizer). 

This decline could be caused, for example, by a palymerization of 
chlorophyll and consequent accelerated dissipation of energy. Another 
possibility is energy dissipation by collisions of excited and normal 
chlorophyll molecules, Chi*' -f Chi 2 ChL The occurrence of one or 
both of these processes is indicated by the self-quenching of chlorophyll 
flLuorescence (Weiss and Weil-Malherbe 1944). Long-lived active mole- 
cules also may be deactivated by such collisions, e. p., by’’ dismutation, 
which produces the alternative: 

(18.4:2a) tChl -h A ►rChl-f-oA or 

( IS ,42b) tChl -h Chi rCM 4- oChl 

and can thus lead to a decline in the probability of the sensitized oxida- 
tion of A with increasing concentration of chlorophyll. 

The mechanisms which envisage a bimolecular back reaction — e. g. 
(18.34) and (18.41) — can be shown (by the reasoning employed on 
page 489) to require a proportionality of the absolute yield with the 
square root of light intensity at the low values of [A] (when y is small and 
the stationary concentration of oChl is determined almost exclusively by 
reaction (18.41a); while, at the higher concentrations of the acceptor, 
when y approaches unity {i. e., when practically all oCM molecules 
react according to 18.41b), the absolute yield should become proportional 
to the first power of light intensity. Thus, the quantum yield should 
decrease with increasing light intensity at low values of [A], and become 
independent of this intensity at high values of other hand, 

the mechanisms which imply a mononiolecular deactivation, e. g., (18.33) 
and (18.40), require that the quantum yield should be independent of 
light intensity at all concentrations of the acceptor. New experimental 
material would be required to apply these conclusions. 
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To sum up, we axe at present unable to select a single mechauism for 
all autoxidations and oxidation-reductions sensitized by cblorophyll. 
One thing is clear: the mechanism of sensitization by chlorophyll is more 
complicated than that of the sensitization by reversibly reducible ‘^vat 
dyes/^ and the assumption of a long-lived activation state cannot be 
avoided- A scheme of sensitized autoxidation based on long-lived ac- 
tive state, and kinetic equations derived from it, will be found on pages 
546-547. 

Not unconnected with, tbe problem of long-lived activated states may be tbe experi- 
ments on the “photodynamic activity” of pre-irradiated dyestuff solutions (e. g,, 
fluor^oein). Moore (1928), Blum (1930, 1932), Menke (1935), and others found that 
cytolytic and hemol37tic effects can be obtained not only by illuminating the dyed tissue, 
but also by first illuminating the dyes and then introducing them into the tissues. 
Blum and Sp^eaknan (1934:) found that these effects cannot be explained by the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide in illuminated dyestuff solutions (c/. page 78), and attributed 
them to some unknown decomposition products of the dye. 

Quantitative investigations with different solvents and acceptors and 
with varying light intensities and wave lengths should bring clarity into 
the problem of the chlorophyll-sensitized reactions in vitro; and this may 
become an important step forward in the understanding of the role of 
chlorophyll in photosynthesis. 

One prerequisite of such studies is that they be carried out with 
fresh, pure chlorophyll preparations, and not with crude extracts, so-called 
‘‘pure’^ commercial products, or preparations which have been kept in 
storage for a considerable length of time. The oxidation-reduction 
properties of chlorophyll seem to be among the most sensitive character- 
istics of this altogether very sensitive compound, and may undergo rapid 
changes upon storage, not only in solution, but in the dry state as well. 

4. Sensitization within a Complex (Type-B Mechanisms) 

On pages 492 and 499, the possibility of a reversible association 
of chlorophyll with oxygen was discussed in connection with the mecha- 
nism of the bleaching of chlorophyll, and the conclusion reached was 
that this association is improbable. Obviously, if it would occur, the 
kinetics of chlorophyll-sensitized autoxidations would be largely changed 
(mechanisms Bal or taking the place of the mechanisms discussed 
before, which were based on the encounters of the molecules tChl, rChl, 
rS, orrA with free oxygen molecules). 

Another possibility is an association of chlorophyll with the acceptor A 
(mechanisms Bol2 and B(32). Such an association could explain the ab- 
sence of a concentration-dependent effect of the acceptor on the fluores- 
cence of the sensitizer, in the same way as this fact can be explained by a 
reaction with the solvent or by tautomerization — namely, by making the 
sensitization, like fluorescence, formally a monomolecular reaction. The 
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complex, CklA, can be expected to have an intrinsic capacity for fluores- 
cence different from that of free chlorophyll; but there is no rea«>n for 
the intensity of its fluorescence to change with an addition of eseem A, 

The hypothesis of complex formation with the acceptor include the 
two possibilities, Bq£ and B/3^, one based on energy tmnsfer within the 
complex, and one assuming a chemical reaction betw^n the two compo- 
nents of the complex. Franck and Wood (1935) considered the first 
possibility, with the specific suggestion that the transfer of the excitation 
energy from Chi to A leads to the dissociation (dehydrogenation) of A. 
This mechanism is similar to that suggested earlier by Franck and levi 
(1934) for kinetic encounters, except that now a residue of the dimociatad 
acceptor remains attached to the sensitiaser, and in this way some of the 
dissociation energy may be compensated for by the affinity between the 
sensitizer and this residue, for example (instead of 18.36) : 

(18.4S) ChlAH » ChlA -h H 

In (18.43), the acceptor is designated by AH and A is a radical wli€»e 
affinity for chlorophyll is likely to be stronger than that of the saturated 
molecule, AH. In a complex, energy transfer and chemical reaction are 
very closely related phenomena. Equation (18.43), for example, en- 
visages a chemical change not only in the acceptor part,*’ but also in 
the “sensitizer part’* of the complex. One can make one more step and 
assume a true intermolecular oxidation-reduction reaction within the 
complex, as: 

light 

(18.44) {ChlA} > {oChlrA} (or frChloA]) 

Mechanisms of this type are of particular interest in connection with the 
problem of photosynthesis, since there, the reaction substrates have often 
been assumed to be permanently associated with chlorophyll. We shall 
return to this problem in chapter 19. 

D. Photochemical Peoperties of the Carotenoids 

AND PhYCOBILINS 

ISTot much is known about the photochemical decomposition of the 
cdrotenoids, although they are described as “light sensitive*' (cf. Zech- 
meister 1934). One natural process of great importance is closely related 
to the photodecomposition of carotenoids: the bleaching of visual purple, 
which is the basis of vision in the retinal rods. Yisual purple is a protein 
complex containing a derivative of vitamin A as its prosthetic group 
(cj. Wald 1942); the relationship between vitamin A and carotene was 
mentioned on page 471. 

* Bibliography, page 525. 
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Tke elementary photocliemical act of irision consists in the conversion 
of visual purple into a mixture of protein and the yellow carotenoid, 
retinene, and later into the colorless vitamin A. In a dark process, the 
visual purple is restored from these decomposition products, by direct 
reversal of the photochemical reaction in the case of retinene, and by a 
more complicated circular process in the case of vitamin A, according to 
the scheme: 

light 

visual purple - ^ retinene -{- protein » vitamin A -f- protein 

t 1 

This cycle proves that carotenoids are capable of reversible photochemical 
reactions — -a property which may serve them in good stead in their 
participation in photosynthesis. This participation, which has long been 
denied, was recently confirmed by comparative experiments on the yield 
of photosynthesis in the light absorbed by chlorophyll alone, and in the 
light absorbed by both chlorophyll and the carotenoids (c/. VoL II, 
Chapter 30) . 

However, it is by no means certain that the participation of the 
carotenoids in the sensitization of photosynthesis is based on a reversible 
chemical reaction. The carotenoid-sensitized fluorescence of chlorophyll 
in vivo (c/. VoL 11, Chapter 24) shows that the electronic excitation 
energy of the carotenoids can be transferred to chlorophyll. (This 
phenomenon was quoted on page 515 as proof that the ‘^bulk’’ transfer 
of electronic excitation energy is not improbable between two molecules 
with overlapping absorption bands.) It is feasible — ^indeed probable — 
that carotenoid-sensitized photos 5 mthesis also is initiated by such a trans- 
fer of electronic excitation energy to chlorophyll. 

Almost nothing is known about the sensitizing effect of carotenoids 
in vitro. Perhaps the belief in the rule that nonfluorescent dyes do not 
sensitize has prevented many investigators from even attempting to use 
these dyestuffs in sensitization experiments. In the one case, when 
carotene was tested for its sensitizing action, the result was positive: 
Karrer and Strauss (1938) found that colloidal carotene solutions sensitize 
the autoxidation of benzidine. Addition of gelatin or d,Z-alanine en- 
hanced the effect. 

The phyccbilins are described as very sensitive to light and oxygen 
(see, for instance, Schiitt 1888). According to Lemberg (1930), the 
protein-free pigments are even less stable than the chromoproteids. 
(Free phycoerythrobilin is quickly oxidized to phycocyanobilin by 
oxygen.) iNTo thing else is known about the photochemistry of these 
compounds or their sensitizing efficiency. Experiments indicate, how- 
ever, that they can act as sensitizers in photosynthesis (c/. Yol. II, 
Chapter 30) . 
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PHOTOCHEMISTRY OF PIGMENTS W VIVO 

A. Photaijtoxidations in vivo * 

1. Photosynthesis, Photautoxidation, and Photorespiration 

In chapter 18, we found that most reactions sensitized by chlorophyll 
in vitro are aidoxidationSj and that only a few chlorophyll-sensitized 
oxidation-redicctions have been studied. The most important reaction 
sensitized by chlorophyll in vivo — ^photos 5 nithesis — ^is an oxidation- 
reduction; but chlorophyll in the cell can sensitize autoxidations as well. 
Their substrates are either cellular reserve materials, or externally 
supplied oxidizable compounds. 

The maximum rate of chlorophyll-sensitized photantoxidatioa in 
vivo is a whole order of magnitude lower than that of photosynthesis in 
strong light. It is therefore difl&cult to say whether a slow photantoxi- 
dation may not sometimes take place simultaneously with photosynthesis 
even while the latter proceeds at its normal steady rate. Whenever an 
attempt is made to enhance photoxidation {e. g., by an increase in the 
partial pressure of oxygen), it soon causes a partial or complete inhilition 
of photosynthesis. 

There are thus two methods of studying the photautoxidation in vivo, 
unhampered by photosynthesis. One is to inhibit photosynthesis before- 
hand, e. g., by narcotization or by the removal of all carbon dioxide 
from the medium; the other is to stimulate autoxidation (e. g,, by in- 
creasing the concentration of oxygen or by stepping up the intensity of 
illumination), until photosynthesis is inhibited ^^autocatalytically’’ 
(probably by photoxidative deactivation of some of its enzymes). In 
both cases, oxygen liberation in light yields place to oxygen consumption, 
whose maximum rate is three or four times higher than the rate of 
respiration in the dark. This oxygen consumption may proceed at a 
steady rate for several hours, without causing damage to the plant. 
After this, photoxidation slows down — obviously in consequence of 
exhaustion of cellular oxidation substrates — and, at the same time, a 
bleaching of the pigments becomes apparent. Thus, contrary to the 
earlier views of hToack (1925, 1926), the pigments are not the first sub- 

* Bibliography, page 558. 
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stxatcs to suffer photoxidation in plants witose photo^yntliesis has been 
inMbited ; rather, they remain intact as long as other axidimble materials 
are available to the cells. 

Van der Paanw (1932) had noticed that, stib«qiient to a peiiod of 
photoxidation in COg-starved cells, oxygen consumption in the dark also 
■was stronger than before the exposure. To explain this, he sii^*^ted 
that photoxidation of cellular reserve materials is simply 
respiration j and that stimulation persists for some time after the illumi- 
nation has ceased. 

However, in all probability, photantoxidatioii and lightrstiiniilated 
respiration are two independent phenomena. Photautoxidation is a 
chlorophyll-sensitized photochemical process; it tak« place only in the 
chloToplasts, and its mechanism may bear a close relationship to photo- 
synthesis. ^'Light-stimulated respiration,’^ on the other hand, of'fcen is 
merely ordinary respiration enhanced hy the accumulation of '*photo- 
synthates’^ (e. g., sugars), that is, a nonphotochemical process, which may 
occur everywhere in the cell. True, some evidence has been found also 
of a direet stimulation of respiration by light photorespiration ’0 J hut 
the active rays seemed in this case to be those absorbed by the caroiemdds 
rather than by chlorophyll {cf. page 569) . 

Photorespiration” phenomena will be discussed later (Chapter ^). 
That the phenomena which we will describe now are different from 
photorespiration is shown: first, by tbeir occurrence in red light (which 
indicates scnsitiziation by chlorophyll); second, by the much higher 
partial pressure of oxygen required for their ‘'saturation” (c/. Figs. 58 
and 59) ; and third, by their occurrence in leaves killed by boiling (which 
proves their independence from the heat-sensitive enzymatic apparatus 
of respiration). 

One could argue that the last observation indicates that photoxidation 
in vivo bears no relation to photosynthesis either, since the latter process 
also depends on heat-sensitive enzymes. Gafcon (1939^-^) and Franck 
and French (1941) suggested, in fact, that chlorophyll-sensitized photoxi- 
dations in vivo are analogous to similar reactions in chlorophyll soluiions, 
rather than to any enzymatic life processes. However, the different 
influence of oxygen concentration on sensitized phot oxidations m vivo 
and in vitrc (cf. page 531) shows that the mechanisms of these processes 
are different. We suggest, as a working hypothesis, that the primary 
photochemical process of photautoxidation in vivo is identical with the 
primary photochemical process of photosynthesis, but that it is coupled 
with secondary reactions catalyzed hy heat-resistant catalysts (e. g., 
complex iron compounds, as contemplated by ISToack in 1925) ; while, in 
photosynthesis, the same primary process is associated with secondary 
reactions catalyzed by true, heat-sensitive enzymes. This relationship 
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between chlorophyll-seiisitized photautoxidation itv vivo and pboto- 
syntbesis will be discussed in more detail on pages 543 et seq, 

2. Photautoxidation in. Narcotized or Starved Plants 

Fromageot found, in 1924, that in the presence of 50% or more 
glycerol aquatic plants change from oxygen production to oxygen con- 
sumption in light, the rate of which may he three or four times higher than 
that of respiration in the dark. At approximately the same time, 
Noack (1925, 1926), while studying the chlorophyll-sensitized benzidine 
oxidation in vitro, found that this reaction also can be sensitized by 
living leaves. 

In Moaek's experiments, leaTes were soaked in aqueous benzidine solution and 
iHumiuated for four hours. After this the chloroplasts appeared brown. The hrown 
pigment was extracted and proved to be an oxidation product of benzidine, vp-hile the 
chlorophyll appeared intact and its quantity undiminished. Benzidine oxidation could 
be observed also in boiled green leaves, but riot in white parts of -variegated leaves, or 
in leaves -whose chlorophyll was converted into copper pheophytin by treatment with 
copper sulfate. 

Hardly any experiments on the photautoxidation of external substrates 
by living plants have been carried out since Noack’s work on benzidine, 
although the oxygen consumption of cells undergoing internal photoxida- 
tion has often been found stimulated by the addition of glucose or other 
organic nutrients- Vhether these compounds served as direct substrates 
of autoxidation, or were first converted into metabolites, is unknown. 
Observations on the photautoxidation of cellular material, although more 
numerous, have usually been confined to the measurement of oxygen 
consumption, thus leaving the nature of the oxidation substrates unknown. 

In these experiments, carbon dioxide starvation rather than narcotiza- 
tion, has been used as the means to suppress photosynthesis. Noack 
(1925, 1926) thought that carbon dioxide removal is less eflScient than 
uretban poisoning in promoting photoxidation (because carbon dioxide 
production by respiration does not allow one to reduce photosynthesis 
much below the compensation point,’^ where the net gas exchange is 
zero.) However, van der Paauw (1932) found that, when Hormidium 
filaments were exposed to light in an atmosphere which was kept free 
from carbon dioxide by contact with alkali, oxygen evolution yielded 
place to oxygen consumption, at a rate which was considerably larger 
than that of ordinary respiration. In similar, but more detailed experi- 
ments by Franck and French (1941), leaves of Hydrangea were mounted 
on a wire gauze rotor a few millimeters above a 10% potassium hydroxide 
solution, which was stirred by threads suspended from the rotor (Fig- 57) . 
The evolution (or absorption) of oxygen was measured manometrically, 
in darkness and in the concentrated bght of a 1000-watt lamp. 
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As found by ISToack, some carbon dioxide liloeratwi by respiration (and photoxida- 
tion) was reduced by the leaves before it reached the alkali. Pranek and TVencb 
determined this residual photosynthesis by experiments in nitrogen containiag only 
1.5% oxygen, w’hich is sufficient to saturate the respiratory apparatus but not eaough 
to cause measurable photoxidation (c/. Figjs. 5S and 59). The net rate of oxygen 
consumption, determined under the higher partial preMurro of oxygen, was then cor- 
rected by adding the rate of residual photosynthesis and sutetiacting ttae rate of dark 
respiration. (This pr^uppos^ that photosynthesis was not affected by photoxidation, 
although the latter may have product m6re carbon dioxide than did respiration.) 

Photaiitosddatioa proceeded for a wMIe at a constant rate, until it 
slowed down for lack of substrates; before stopping altogether it attacked 
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Fig. 57. — Apparatus for the study of photoxidation in carbon dioxide-deprived 
leaves (after Franck and French 1941). The leaf is mounted on a rotor; its lower 
surface, which contains the stomata, is just above a potassium hydroxide solution. 
The vessel is j oined to a manometer for the measurement of oxygen consumption. 

the pigments and other vital constituents of the cell. This ‘^light injury'^ 
can he postponed hy providing an external supply of oxidation substrates: 
in leaves whose steins dipped into a glucose solution, the rate of phot- 
autoxidation was both higher arid steadier than without glucose. Similar 
results were obtained hy Mevius (1936), who left C02“Starved leaves on 
the stem and allowed other leaves to photosynthesize in the normal way 
and supply the photoxidizing leaves with sugars by translocation. 
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Hig. 58. — Rate of ptotoxidation as a function of oxygen pressure (after Franck 
and French. 1941). O, oxygen consumption in COs-starved live Hydranged leaves 
(after Franck and French) ; A, decline of ox^ygen liberation of live Chlorella cells caused 
by excess oxygen (after Warburg); •, oxygen consumption by horse serum in light, 
sensitized by adsorbed porphyrin (after Gafifron). All three processes require a high 
oxygen pressure to reach a full rate of photoxidation. 

[Figure 58 shows oxygen consumption in the steady period of phot- 
autoxidation as a function of oxygon pressure, while figure 59 represents 
a similar plot for respiration. The latter indicates saturation at less 
than 1% of oxygon in the atmosphere, whereas photoxidation requires 
OYer 50%. (This fact was quoted above as a proof that photoxidation 



Fig. 59. — Rate of respiration as a function 
of oxygen pressure (after Franck and French 
1941). Saturation is reached at a very lovr 
oxygen pressure. 
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cannot be attributed to a stimulation of tbe respiratory apparatus-) 
Figure 58 shows that a high oxygen pressure also is required for phot- 
autoxidation in vitro, if it is sensitized by dyestuj-prctein crnn^l&ce^ (but 
Thot by free dyestuff molecules, cf- page 513), as well as for the oxygen 
inhibition of photosynthesis, according to Warburg (1919). An interpre- 
tation of these relationships will be attempted on pages 544-548. 

Some preliminary results were obtained by Franck and French in the 
study of the dependence of photautoxidation on light intensity. Photoxi- 
dation continued to increase in the range > 30,000 lux, where the 
photosynthesis of Hydrangea is saturated with light, Franck and French 
showed (by comparing the rate of oxygen consumption in continuous 
light with that in periodically interrupted light of the same average 
intensity) that the oxygen consumption increased more slowly than 
proportional to light intensity. Hed and blue light were found to be 
equally efficient in photautoxidation, thus proFing that it is brouglit 
ahout by chlorophyll, and not (or not exclusively) by the yellow leaf 
pigments. 


3. Photautoxidation. in the Presence of Excess Oxygen 
and in Intense Light 

It was stated above that photoxidation can suppress photosynthesis 
^^autocatalytically,’^ and thus make carbon dioxide starvation or the use 
of poisons superfluous. The required stimulation of photautoxidation 
can be achieved either by an increase in oxygen pressure or by a step-up 
in the intensity of illumination. 

The inhibition of photosynthesis by excess oxygen was d^cribed in 
chapter 13, which dealt with various chemical inhibitors. It w^as dis- 
covered by Warburg in 1919. As shown by figure 32 (page 328), War- 
burg found in Chlorella a 30% decrease in photosynthesis when the oxygen 
pressure was increased from 15 to 760 mm. McAlister and Myers 
(1940) found that, in the presence of 0.03% carbon dioxide and at high 
light intensities (over 10, 000 lux), the photosynthesis of wheat was 
decreased hy 20 or 30% when the oxygen content was increased from 
0.5 to 20%. Wassink, Vermeulen, Reman, and Katz (1938), on the 
other hand, found no difference between the rates of oxygen liberation 
by Chlorella at 0% and 20% oxygen (<f. Fig. 33), but observed a strong 
inhibition in pure oxygen, amounting to 20% in comparatively weak 
light (4000 ergs/cni.-/sec., yellow sodium light), and as much as 50% 
in strong light (14,500 ergs/cin.-/sec.). Qualitatively, the inhibition of 
photosynthesis by oxygen shows the same dependence on oxygen con- 
centration as does photautoxidation in vivo {cf. Fig. 58), but the loss 
in oxygen production is ten or more times larger than the oxygen con- 
sumption by photautoxidation (as observed by Franck and French at 
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the same oxygen concentration but in the absence of carbon dioxide). 
It is thus impossible to account for the decline in photosynthesis by 
assuming that the obserTed gas exchange is the balance of unchanged 
photosynthesis and added photantoxidation. Rather, we have to postu- 
late with !Franck and French (1941) that 'phoioi^idaMon inactivates the 
catalytic mechanism of photosynthesis. 

An effect similar to that of excess oxygen is caused by excess lights 
The dependence of photosynthesis on light intensity will he the subject 
of chapter 28 in volume II. The rate increases up to a certain light 
intensity — which for plants adapted to direct sunlight is of the order of 
50,000 lux — and then becomes constant, apparently because one of the 
eiusymes taking part in photosynthesis has a limited capacity and can 
provide (or utilize) only a certain quantity of intermediates, required for 
(or supplied by) the primary photochemical process- Photautoxidation 
has no such limitations, and its rate continues to grow long after photo- 
synthesis has become ^ ^saturated with light. This explains the phe- 
nomena known as solarization (dissolution of starch deposits in leaves in 
intense light, cf. Ursprung 1917), light inhibition and light injury — which 
have been known long before their relation to photoxidation became clear. 

The ease with which reversible light inhibitioa and irreversible light injury can be 
produced in different plants, depends on their (ontogenetic or phylogenetic) light 
adaptation. This may be one of the reasons for discrepancies between the findings of 
different observers. 'When Reinke discovered the light saturation of photosynthesis in 
1883, he did not notice any decline in the rate of photosynthesis of aquatic plants until 
the light intensity was increased to 20 or 50 times that of direct sunlight (that is, to 
one or two million lux!). Ewart (1896), on the other hand, discovered the inhibition 
of photosynthesis by excess light by exposing the water plant Elodea to direct sunlight. 
Later, (1897), Ewart observed that the photosynthesis of tropical plants is not inhibited 
hy direct sunlight; still later (1898), he stated that inhibition can be produced in all 
plants by the use of concentrated sunlight. Light inhibition was again observed by 
Pantanelli in 1903; but the reality of this phenomenon (which had no place in Blackman’s 
theory of ** limiting factors”) was doubted by Blackman and Smith (1911), who admitted 
only the occurrence of light injury in concentrated sunlight, which they ascribed to 
overheating. G^sner (1938) found no inhibition in prolonged experiments with aquatic 
plants {Elodea and others) in light of 109,000-130, 009 lux, even if the near ultraviolet 
intensity was artificially enhanced by means of a mercury arc in glass. Johansson 
(1923, 1929) explained the light inhibition by the closure of stomata in strong light 
(cf. the theories of the ^‘midday depression” in volume 11, chapter 26), while Emerson 
(1935) concluded, on the basis of experiments with Chlorella in light up to 45,000 lux, 
that light inhibition occurs only if the supply of carbon dioxide is inadequate (thus 
creating local starvation, with consequences similar to those described on pages 528-531 
of this chapter) . 

AlthoRgh incidental factors, such as overheating, closure of stomata, 
or inadequate supply of carbon dioxide, may play an important role in 
some cases of light inhibition and light injury, it seems certain that 
these phenomena can occur also when all such factors are eliminated. 
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They haye been observed for example, in stomate-free ferns (Moutfort 
and Neydel 1928; Fockler 1938), in algae (Meotfort 1930, 1933); and in 
Chlorella cells suspended in solutions which provided an ample supply of 
carbon dioxide (Myers and Burr 1940). 

Light inhibition can most easily he obtained in land plants and algae 
adapted to weak light. Weis (1903), Lubimenko (1905, 1907, 1908*^**, 
1928^'^, and Harder (1930, 1933), among others, have found that the 
'^light curves'' (rate of photosynthesis plotted verms light intei^ity) of 
typical shade plants" reach a maximum in relatively moderate light 
(e. g., 10,000 lux or less) and then decline again. Montfort (1929, 1933^^) 
observed a similar behavior of fcrovrn and red algae collected deep under 
the sea (cf. Yol. II, Chapter 28). 

The light curves of shade plants and sun plants will be discus^d in 
more detail in volume II, chapter 23. While the ascending parts of 
these curves are independent of the duration of illumination, the parte 
corresponding to saturating light intensities, often are time-<lependent. 
In shade plants," a decline in the rate of photosynthesis at high light 
intensities cannot be avoided even in rapid experiments; if the illumina- 
tion is extended, a complete inhibition may ensue and the plants may 
suffer an irreversible light injury, or even death by sunstroke." In 
typical “sun plants," on the other hand, a rapid determination may 
lead to light curves with a completely flat ‘^saturation plateau," extending 
far beyond the saturating light intensity; however, a sufficiently prolonged 
and intense illumination is bound to produce a gradual inhibition in 
these plants as well. 

Fockler (1938) observed that, after one hour of exposure to direct 
sunlight, the photosynthesis of the fern Trichomanes radicans gave place 
to oxygen uptake. The longer the exposure, the slower and less complete 
was the recovery in moderate or weak light. Similarly, StMfelt (1939) 
found that, in lichens, ten hours of illumination with 16,(3CK) lux caused 
a 26% decrease in the rate of photosynthesis, and 14 hours in darkness 
were required for recovery. 

The most extensive study of the effect of strong light on photo- 
synthesis was carried out by Myers and Burr (1940) with the unicellular 
green algae (Chlorella pyrenoidosa, C. vulgaris, and Proiacoccus). They 
used collimated light from a tungsten lamp, giving intensities up to 
39,000 foot-candles (i. e., about 360,000 lux), and obtained families of 
curves showing changes in the rate of photosynthesis as a function of 
both intensity and duration of illumination. The use of thin suspensions 
(giving a total light absorption of only 10%) ensured a nearly uniform 
illumination of all cells. (This might explain why the effects observed 
by Myers and Burr were so much stronger than those described by 
Emerson.) 
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Figure 60 shows ‘'time curves^' corresponding to different light 
intensities. At 1000 f.-c., the rate is constant, that is, no inhibition 
occurs after 30 minutes of illumination. At 4000 f-~c., the initial rate is 
higher than at 1600 f.-c., but inhibition sets in after about 20 minutes, 
causing a gradual reduction of photosynthesis to a final rate which is 
lower than that at lOOO f.-c. At 6100 f.-c., the initial rate is about the 



Fig. 60. — Inhibition of oxygen liberation in Chlordla by intense light (after Myers 
and Burr 1940). Light intensities are in foot-candles. IST umbers above the curves are 
rates of pressure change (in. mm. per 10 min,.). 

same as at 4000 f.-c. (showing that light-saturation has been reached) 
but the inhibition is more rapid and more severe. At 12,900 f.-c., after 
about 20 minutes, evolution of oxygen is replaced by its consumption; 
at 18,400 f.-c., the oxygen consumption in light exceeds that in the dark, 
that is, not only is photosynthesis completely suppressed, but photautoxi- 
dation is added to normal respiration. At 27,700 f.-c., the total oxygen 
absorption is 2.5 times larger than that caused by respiration alone, and 
the decline in pressure sets in almost immediately upon the start of 
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illiimiuation. As long as oxygen consumption in liglit proceeds at a 
constant rate, the cells suffer no irreversible injury. However, after about 
two hours (at SS^OOO f.-c.), the rate of photaxidation b^ns to decrease; 
and the cells show the first signs of bleaching. 

Similax observatians were made by F5ekler (193S) on Triehomtmm rmii&m$: lat tiie 
end of the first hour of intense illumination the oxygen consumption wm ©qiml to twi«» 
the normal respiration; it increased to four times noraml rwpiration after four hnurs, 
and declined afterwards. 

As in the case of inhibition by exc^s oxygen, the decline in photo- 
synthesis caused by excessive illumination is many times stronger than 
eould be explained by a mere superpo^itwn of photautoxidation upon 
normal photosynthesis. We are again led to the assumption that 
photautoxidation inhibits photosynthesis — a conclusion which was also 
reached by Fockler (1938) and Myers and Burr (1940). the 

magnitude of the effect, Myers and Burr painted to its gradual 
(contrasted with the immediate beginning of photoxidation in the 
experiments of Pranck and French) as a proof of the inhibition hypothesis. 
The first 20 to 30 minutes of illumination (cj. Fig. GO), during which the 
slope decreases slowly to a constant final value, can be considered as the 
period of inactivation of the photosynthetic apparatus. 

Similarly to the photautoxidation in COrstarved leaves, photautoxi- 
dation in strong light is not a steady-state phenomenon, but involve a 
progressive consumption of cellular reserve materials. Perhaps provision 
of an organic oxidation substrate (e. g,, glucose) could prevent irreversible 
injury and permit tlie study of photoxidation in strong light under 
steady conditions ; but no experiments of this kind have yet been. made. 
However, a temporary steady state was reached in the central parts of 
the time curves of Myers and Burr, where photautoxidation proceeded 
for a while at a constant rate. Their slopes could be used for the analysis 
of the dependence of photautoxidation on light intensity and other 
factors. 

In figure 61, the rates of oxygen exchange in these periods of steady 
photoxidation are plotted against light intensity. The shape of the 
resulting “ light curves ’’ depends on the previous history of the cells. 
Curve A, obtained with a suspension grown in strong light and ample 
supply of carbon dioxide (5%), shows a broad ‘‘saturation plateau,” 
while curve obtained fur a suspension grown in the same liglit but in 
ordinary air, shows a sharp maximum in the region of 3,00D f.-c. im- 
mediately followed by a decline. The difference is similar to that 
between “sun plants” and “shade plants” according to Weis and 
Lubinienko (which \vc have mentioned above). Curves similar to curve 
B were also obtained by IMyers and Burr with cells grown in darkness 
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(witli glucose as a source of organic matter). All curves, regardless of 
the treatment of the algae, approached the same maximuin rate of 
oxygen uptake in very strong light, a rate equivalent to between two and 
four times the dark respiration. This final rate was not affected by 
variations in carbon dioxide supply. The addition of cyanide (0.01 mole 
per liter) which inhibited photosynthesis practically completely and 
caused the oxygen consumption to begin its increase at light intensities 
as low as 1,000 f.-c., also left the final rate of autoxidation in strong light 
(20,000 f.-c.) unaffected. 

It was mentioned in chapter 13 (page 329) that Franck and French 
(1941) attributed the inactivation of photosynthesis by excess oxygen to 
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Fig. 61. — Oxygen liberation by Chlorella as a function 
of light intensity in very strong light (after Myers and 
Burr 1940). A, Cells grown in 5% CO-s and 450 f.-c.; 

B, cells grown in air (0.03% COs) a.nd 450 f.-c. 

a photoxidation of the carboxylase,^^ Ea, which supplies the photo- 
synthetic mechanism with the carbon dioxide-acceptor complex, {CO 2 )- 
The same explanation can be suggested also for the inactivation by 
intense light. Whenever enzyme Ea is inactivated, the concentration of 
the normal oxidant in the primary photochemical process becomes de- 
pleted, and oxygen is given a chance to act as a substitute oxidant.^ ^ 
We have all reason to assume that the inhibition by excess light is 
essentially the same phenomenon as inhibition by excess oxygen, narcoti- 
zation, or carbon dioxide starvation. However, it would be important 
to prove that this type of inhibition, too, is chlorophyll-sensitized and 
therefore equally strong in red and blue light. Montfort (194:1) asserted 
that the ^‘sunstroke” which marine algae suffer in intense light is caused 
only by the short-wave part of the spectrum. 
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4. The Photaxidation of CWorephyE in pirn 

It was stated in chapter 18, that chlorophyll is more photoetahle 
in mvo than in vitro. However, chlorophyll in living cells can, too, be 
bleached by very intense and prolonged illumination, m observed, among 
others, by Reinhe in 1885. This bleaching can be attiibuted to pho- 
toxidation- Pringsheim noticed (1881, 1882) that the l«ves do not 
bleach in the absence of oxygen (e. g., in b carbon dioxide atmosphere) - 
Similarly, Funk (1939, 1940) found that dry leaves do not bleach unl^B 
air is present in the intercellular spaces. How the photoxidation of 
cellular reserve substances goes over, upon the exhaustion of th^ siih- 
strates, into photoxidation of the pigments was d^cribed above. 

The relative light stability of chlorophyll in tnm extends into the 
idtrcwialet, m described, for instance, by Gilles (1939). According to 
Arnold (1933), the inhibition of photosynthesis by ultraviolet light 
(253.6 m/x) is not accompanied by a destruction of chlorophyll (cf. 
Chapter 13, page 345). Montfort (1941, 1942) found that the blmch- 
ing of algae in intense light is caus^ mainly by violet and ultraviolet 
radiations. 

Richter (1932, 1936) observed the bleaching of chlorophyll in mm by very intense 
ultraviolet light ( < 300 rnjtx)- He found two effects: a dir&ci destruction, wliich requires 
exposures of several minutes; and an indii^t ddayed decompositioii, which can be 
induced by an exjoosure of only 10 or 20 seconds. The latter effect, which Hichte 
attributed to the activation of an enzyme, could be observed (in leaves of Trtyp€t&dum 
majus) only when the leaves were illuminated from the underside. 

According to page 507 et seg., the stability of chlorophyll to light and 
air in living colls may have a twofold source: it may be duo either to a 
static prelection — for instance, to an association with proteins or lipidos — 
or to a Junctional inhibition (chemical protection), -which diverts the 
energy absorbed by chlorophyll to other reactions and prevents it from 
being used for self-oxidation. 

The protective effect of proteins (and lipides) on chlorophyll is well 
known from experiments with chlorophyll colloids; it accounts for the 
continued — although reduced — stability of chlorophyll in chloroplastin 
preparations obtained hy the grinding of leaves under water. The role 
of chemical inhibition in the stability of chlorophyll in vivo is shown by 
the fact that bleaching is accelerated by all factors which inhibit photo- 
synthesis, e. g., excess oxygen, carbon dioxide starvation, and poisons, 
although the association of chlorophyll with proteins and lipides is not 
likely to be disturbed by these treatments- To the absence of this inhi- 
bition we may attribute the fact that ‘‘chloroplastin’’ suspensions or 
other colloidal complexes in vitro, are not quite as photostable as is 
chlorophyll in vivo. 
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The photoxidatioR of chlorophyll in plants in which photosynthesis 
has been inhibited by poisoning or carbon dioxide starvation was first 
studied by Noack (1925, 1926), who used the water moss, Fontznalis 
antipyreticd. After 48 hours of illumination of Fontinalzs in COa-free 
water, the leaves showed a partial bleaching. More effective was the 
suppression of photosynthesis by poisoning, e, g., by phenylnrethan or 
sulfur dioxide. The bleaching of poisoned chloroplasts set in, not 
immediately after the addition of the poison, but several hours later 
(according to page 526, the explanation of this delay must be sought in 
the preliminary photoxidation of other cellular materials). Once started, 
the bleaching persisted even after the removal of the poison, particularly 
in the case of sulfur dioxide- IST oack (1926^) suggested that photoxidation 
of chlorophyll under the influence of sulfur dioxide explains the destruc- 
tion of vegetation by industrial smoke gases. Continuing ISToack^s 
experiments, Wehner (1928) observed the bleaching of leaves in which 
the photosynthetic apparatus was poisoned by nitrous gases (fuming 
nitric acid). 

The chemistry and kinetics of chlorophyll bleaching in vivo are as 
yet almost unknown. Noack (1925, 1926) measured the rate of oxygen 
uptake by killed Fontinalzs shoots in light, and found a linear increase in 
the rate with an increase in IIO 2 !], up to 2% oxygen in the air. Prelimi- 
nary extraction of lipides with petroleum ether did not change the rate 
of bleaching and of oxygen absorption (Noack considered this as a sign 
that the stability of chlorophyll in the chloroplasts is not due to an 
association with lipides). Treatment with copper salts (leading to a 
substitution of copper for magnesium), slightly increased the rate of 
oxygen uptake. (This experiment was made because Noack thought 
that copper-pheophytin, which does not fluoresce and is not ejSScient as 
a sensitizer, should also be less subject to photochemical self-oxidation.) 

B. Sensitized Oxidation-Reductions in vivo^ 

The replacement of water by hydrogen sulfide, hydrogen, ox organic 
compounds as hydrogen donors in algal and bacterial photosynthesis 
was discussed in chapters 5 and 6. Sensitized photoxidations, described 
on pages 526—537 of this chapter, can be attributed to a substitution of 
oxygen for carton dioxide as hydrogen acceptor in the photochemical 
reaction [cf. page 536). We shall now describe attempts to induce 
plants to use other (inorganic or organic) substitute acceptors. 

1. Chlorophyll-Sensitized Reduction of Nitrate 

Green plants are generally capable of assimilating nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates, in the dark, reducing them to derivatives of ammonia, 

* Bibliography, page 559. 
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e. g. amino acids and proteins. The reductants in this reaction are 
organic cell constituents, e. gr., carbohydrates. The process is similar to 
respiration, with nitrate substituted for oxygen : 

(19.1) CKNOi)^. -h 2 {CHjO 1 2 CO 5 -}- (ISTHa)^,. -+ H 5 O + 126 kcal 

Warburg and Negelein (1920) found that, in green algae (€. 

C Morelia pyrenddosd)^ the reduction of nitrate is accelerated by illumi- 
nation. These experiments were carried out in a mixture of nitric acid 
(0.01 mole per liter) and nitrate (0.1 mole per liter) to obtain a con- 
siderable concentration of neutrod molectdes HNOs, which f>enetrat€ 
through the cell membranes much more easily than do the nitrate urns. 

Brought into such a solution, Chlorella cells produced in the dark, 
70% more carbon dioxide than they consumed oxygen, thus indicating 
the superposition of ^'nitrate respiration’^ (1^-1) on the ordinary, or 
oxygen respiration^’ of carbohydrates. The evolution of ammonia was, 
at first, less than equivalent to that of carbon dioxide, but approached 
equivalency after several hours, indicating an initial amination of cellular 
materials. (Cells starved of nitrogen develop no free ammonia at all in 
the first few hours of nitrate assimilation.) The nitrate reduction by 
Chlorella in the dark was exceptionally sensitive to cyanide — for example, 
a 209 ^ reduction in rate was brought about by less than 10”* mole per 
liter of HCN (as against 10“® for normal photosynthesis and 10“^ for 
respiration of the same algae). On the other hand, nitrate reduction 
was less sensitive than photosynthesis tourethan poisoning — e. g^, 0.013% 
C= 0.8 X 10“* mole per liter) phenylurethan reduced photosynthesis 
almost to zero, but decreased nitrate reduction by not more than 30%. 
The nitrate reduction required the presence of oxygen; under anaerobic 
conditions, nitrite appeared as a reduction product (in addition to am- 
monia) and acted as a poison, destroying chlorophyll and killing the 
cells. The nitrite production was not inhibited by cyanide. 

Light affected the nitrate reduction hy Chlorella in two ways: in the 
first place, the evolution of carbon diodde zvas gradually replaced, with 
increasing light intensity, by an evolution of oxygen; and in the second 
place, the total production of gas was increased by as much as a factor of 
five or ten. The production of an equivalent quantity of oxygen, instead 
of carbon dioxide, could he explained by the assumption that reaction 
(19.1) proceeds in light in the same way as in the dark, but that carbon 
dioxide, formed in this reaction, is consumed by photosynthesis, and thus 
converted into oxygen; but this hypothesis could not explain why much 
more oxygen is produced in light than carbon dioxide in the dark. This 
relationship can be interpreted in two ways. 

One way is to assume that reaction (19.1) is accelerated by light, thus 
producing more carbon dioxide, which is available for conversion into 
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oxygen by photosynthesis. This explanation -was suggested by "Warburg 
and Negelein, who thought that the acceleration of reaction (19.1) may 
be caused by an increase in the permeability of the cells to HNOa mole- 
cules in light; one could, however, also think of (19.1) as a genuine 
photochemical reaction — a chlorophyll-sensitized oxidation-reduction re- 
action between an organic reductant and nitrate, analogous to the 
photoreduction of carbon dioxide by organic hydrogen donors in 
adapted algae and purple Athiorhodaceae. 

Another hypothesis, which leads to particularly interesting specula- 
tions, is that the photochemical reaction is the sensitized reduction oj 
nitrate by water (and not by organic hydrogen donors), that is, a photo- 
synthesis with nitrate substituted for carbon dioxide as reductant : 

light 

(19.2) (HN03)aa. -t HaO > (N-Ha)*,!. -f 2 Oa - 98 kcal 

According to this hypothesis, oxygen is produced directly by ^‘nitrate 
photosynthesis,’' and not indirectly, by a superposition of ordinary 
photosynthesis on light-stimulated ‘^nitrate respiration.” Of course, 
reactions (19.1) and (19.2) may run concurrently, as two competitive 
processes — similar to the photoreduction of carbon dioxide hy hydrogen 
and glucose {cj. Chapter 6, page 141) . 

In the presence of phenylurethan, the rate of nitrate reduction in 
light remains undiminished, but pure carbon dioxide is liberated (as in 
the dark) instead of oxygen. One could suggest that this is an argument 
in support of the two-step mechanism of nitrate reduction. The first 
step, the light-stimulated nitrate respiration, may be as insensitive to 
urethan as the corresponding dark reaction (of. above) ; while the second 
step is the urethan-inhibited ordinary photosynthesis. However, the 
effect of urethan can also be explained on the basis of direct ‘^nitrate pho- 
tosynthesis ” by assuming that urethan inhibits the last, oxygen-liberating 
stage of reaction (19.2), and thus directs the process into an alternative 
channel in which the primary photochemical oxidation product (desig- 
nated by {OH } or Z in chapter 7) is reduced by available organic hydrogen 
donors, instead of liberating oxygen from water. In other words, 
urethan could convert ^'nitrate photosynthesis” into ‘^nitrate photoxi- 
dation ” in the same manner in which it converts ordinary photosynthesis 
into ordinary photoxidation {cf. Hoack's experiments described on page 
528). 

More detailed experiments, with specific inhibitors of the type of 
hydroxylamine, could help to analyze the mechanism of photochemical 
nitrate reduction and establish its relation to ordinary photosynthesis. 
Unfortunately, this subject has not received further attention since 1920, 
although it is certainly worth renewed study. It is not clear whether 
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observations on the effect of violet and ultraviolet light on the assimilation 
of nitrate by green plants (c/. Tottingham and Lease 1934) hear any 
relation to the pkotochemical nitrate reduction. 

Ixivell (1938) thouglit that the increase in oxygen evolution by Elodea^ which he 
observed upon the addition of potassium nitrate (but not of potassium chloride), was 
due to nitrate reduction. However, according to Warburg and ISTegelein, ^‘nitrate 
phobos 3 nQthesis’^ occurs only in strongly acid solutions; comparison of LiOvelFs Faults 
with those of Pirson, described in chapter 13 (page 339), makes it probable that he ob- 
served merely a stimulation of normal photosynthesis by a removal of nitrate deficiency. 

Developing the hypothesis introduced on page 540, may suggest 
that the photocliemical reduction of nitrate (or other substitute oxidants) 
occurs whenever the concentration of the normal oxidants in the primary 
photochemical process, i, e,, of the complex, {COaj, or of the intermediate 
hydrogen acceptor, X (cf, Eq. 7.10a), becomes depleted (while that of 
substitute oxidauts is high). It may be worth recalling in this connection 
that some autotrophic bacteria can substitute nitrate for oxygen in 
chemosynthesis (c/. Chapter 5, pages 115 and 116). 

2, Reduction of Other Inorganic Oxidants 

In chapter 4 (section A), we described the interesting experiments 
of Hill on the chlorophyll-sensitized oxidation of water by Jerric mils 
in aqueous suspensions of chloroplasts. Fan, Stauffer, and Umbreit 
(1943) were able to obtain some oxygen also from suspensions of live 
Chlorella cells deprived of carbon dioxide but provided with ferric phos- 
phate or other ferric salts as oxidants. However, they were unable to 
prevent the back reaction (reoxidation of ferrous iron by oxygen) in the 
way used by Hill (i. e., by reaction with ferricyanide), since the ferri- 
cyanide itself was reduced by the cells. This caused the reduction of 
ferric phosphate to come to an early end. 

The so-called ^^Molisch reaction’' (precipitation of silver from siher 
nitrate in the chloroplasts) was described in chapters 10 (page 270) and 
14 (page 360). Gauteret (1934) noticed that this reaction is accelerated 
by light. This, too, may be an example of a chlorophyll-sensitized 
reduction in vivo (although it is doubtful whether water plays the part 
of reductant in this reaction). 

3. Reduction of Organic Oxidants 

Noack (1922) interpreted the occasional red coloration of green leaves 
as a chlorophyll-sensitized photochemical reduction of flavonols to 
anthocyanins. Similarly to photoxidation, this reaction occurs only when 
photosynthesis is inhibited (e. g.^ by an excess of sugars, or by the absence 
of carbon dioxide). 
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Fan, Stauffer, and Umbreit (1943) carried out interesting experiments 
on tlie production of oxygen by Chlorella 'pyrenoidosa in the absence of 
carbon dioxide, but in the presence of various organic oxidants. In 
experiments analogous to those with ferric salts (c/. above), they obtained 
Q 05— 0.10 milliliter of oxygen by the addition, to illuminated C02-free 
suspensions of Chlorella cells (about 100 mg. dry weight) , of acetaldehyde, 
ben25aldehyde, parabanic acid, and nitrourea. It will be noted that all 
these compounds contain a carbonyl group. Similar experiments gave 
negative results with formaldehyde, butylaldehyde, dimethylglyoxime, 
cystine, alizarin, quinalizarin, methylene blue, urea, methylurea, cyanuric 
acid, allantoin, uracil, xanthine, alloxan, succinate, citrate, fumarate, 
lactate, acetate, malate, isocitrate, pyruvate, glucose, xylose, arabinose, 
hexose diphosphate, hexose monophosphate, or phosphogluconic acid. 

Quantitative studies of the photoreduction of carbonyl compounds by 
Chlorella cells were carried out with henzaldehyde as oxidant. To obtain 
a maximum amount of oxygen from a given quantity of henzaldehyde, 
it had to be added immediately after the start of illumination. It it was 
added earlier in the dart, some henzaldehyde was used up by a dark 
reaction. Since this nonphotochemical decomposition was accompanied 
by the release of an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide, if carbonate 
was present (but not if it was absent), the authors interpreted it as a 
dismviatiorh of henzaldehyde (into benzoic acid and benzyl alcohol), with 
benzoic acid liberating carbon dioxide from the carbonate. If benzalde- 
hyde is added immediately after the beginning of illumination, and the 
algae are young and in good condition, one molecule of oxygen can be 
obtained from two molecules of henzaldehyde, in accordance with the 
equation: 

(19.3) 2 CbHbCHO 4- 2 H 2 O > 2 CeHsCHsOH -f O 2 

If henzaldehyde is added later, after the illumination in absence of carbon 
dioxide has lasted for one-half hour or more, the oxygen yield is smaller. 
This could be caused by a photochemical accumulation of substances 
capable of reducing henzaldehyde (z. c., a substitution of H 2 lt for H 2 O in 
reaction 19.3). In older cell suspensions, the quantity of liberated 
oxygen is further reduced — apparently, by a continuation, in light, of the 
nonphotochemical dismutation of henzaldehyde into benzyl alcohol and 
benzoic acid. 

A.S always in ^^photosynthesis with substitute oxidants,’’ the question 
arises whether henzaldehyde is used as such, or is first oxidized to carbon 
dioxide. The authors considered the latter alternative as improbable, 
because they were unable to catch” any carbon dioxide by alkali. 
The amount of liberated oxygen was unafiected by the presence of 
potassium hydroxyde. The maximum observed rate of oxygen produc- 
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tion from benzald^hyde was ecjual to about one-teuth the maximuia rate 
of aormal photosynthesis. The photosynthesis with substitute oxi- 
dants’' is thus about as efficient as the ^'photosynthesis with substitute 
reductants” as carried out by hydrogen-adapted algae {cj. Chapter 6). 

C. Mechanism of Sensitization in vivo * 

We have now reviewed all photochemical reactions sensitized by 
chlorophyll and bacteriochlorophyll in vivo Qcf. Table 19.1). If we 


Tabtjs 10,1 

Heactions Sensitized by CHLOROFnrnn in vivo 


Oesisnation 

Hydrojgen acceptor 

Hydrogen doncar (R. =* orgHnic radical) 

Photosynthesis 

CO, 

HaO 

* ‘ Photoreduction. 

CO, 

Ha, HaS, Halt, HaSaOa, etc. 

' ' Photautoxidation 

0 , 

H*Il 

Nitrate reduction 

HNO, 

E*0 or HsR 

Aldehyde reduction 

C#H«CH(> etc. 

H*0 (or H*H?) 

Photochemical liberation of 
kydrogen 

(atmosphere) 

HaR 


consider photosynthesis as the '^normar' photochemical reaction in 
green plants, the other processes in the table can be attributed to the 
replacement of one (or both) of the normal reaction components (CO 2 
and H 2 O) by ''substitute oxidants” or "substitute reductants.'' 

Table 19.1 does not contain the combination "oxygen as oxidant 
and water as reductant.” Of course, the net chemical result of this 
"autoxidation of water” would be zero; but it could perhaps be detected 
by isotopic indicators. It would be interesting to find out whether this 
reaction actually proceeds under certain conditions (e. g,, in C02-starved 
leaves) . Its yield may perhaps be much larger than that of the photoxi- 
dation of organic hydrogen donors, which is responsible for the net 
chemical change (consumption of oxygen). 

1. Hypothesis of a Commoii Primary Process in All 
Chlorophyll-Sensitized Reactions in vivo 

The interpretation of photoreduction, photoxidation and nitrate 
reduction as "photosynthesis with substitute oxidants or reductants” 
leads to the working hypothesis that the primary photochemical process 
is the same in all these reactions, and that their different final results are 
due to secondary transformations of the same primary products. 


Bibliograpliy, page 560, 
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As discussed in chapter 7, the primary process in photosynthesis may 
involve one of the ultimate reaction components, {CO 2 } or {H 2 O}, or 
two intermediates, e. g.j HZ and X, as in equation (7.10a). If the first 
assumption is correct, the substitute reduetants (or oxidants) may 
interfere after the first photochemical reduction of {C 02 } (or the first 
photochemical oxidation of {H 2 O}), but before the conversion of the 
products of these photochemical reactions into the final products, jCH 20 } 
or O 2 (c. fir., the first oxidation product, {OH}, may react with the sub- 
stitute reduetants — H 2 , H 2 S, etc. — before being converted into free 
oxygen; c/. Gaffron 1944). The mechanism of action of substitute 
reduetants and oxidants appears even simpler if the primary process is 
of the type (7.10a), that is, if it produces an oxidized intermediate 
catalyst, Z, and a reduced intermediate catalyst, HX. In this case, we 
have merely to assume that these intermediates can, under suitable 
conditions, react further vrith O 2 or HNO 3 instead of CO 2 , and with H 2 , 
HsR, or HaS, instead of H 2 O, respectively. 


O* 

CO 2 

HNO, 

CftHfiCHO 






mo 

H 2 S, etc. 
H2R 


Scheme 19.1. — Chloxaphyll-sensitized reactions in vivo. 


Arrows in scheme 19.1 represent hydrogen transfer. This scheme is 
closely related to schemes 6.III and 9.V. 

In the latter, an interinediate, Y, vas assumed bet-ween Z and X, and X vras identi- 
fied with the hydrogen acceptor in the hydrogenase system, 4 [h; this led to a closed 
“hydrogen cycle’* and thus permitted an explanation of the photochemical liberation 
of hydrogen in adapted algae, and of the coupling of the oxyhydrogen reaction with 
the reduction of carbon dioxide. 


2. Association of Chlorophyll with the Sensitizadon Substrates; 

Fluorescence and Sensitization Yields in vitro and in vivo 

Ve recall the eight possibilities of sensitization, derived in chapter 18 
from the three alternatives: free sensitizer. A, or sensitizer associated 
with the substrate, B] physical energy transfer, a, or participation of the 
sensitizer in the chemical reaction, and primary interaction with the 
oxidant, 1, or with the reductant, 2. We also recall the complications 
arising from a possible preliminary transformation of the sensitizer into 
along-lived active form (by tautomerization, dismutation, or a reversible 
reaction with the solvent). The same possibilities must also be taken 
into account in the analysis of the primary process of sensitization by 
chlorophyll in vivo. 
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In discussing the sensitization phenomena in solution, we paid more 
attention to mechanisms of type A — which can be called ^^sensitizations 
by kinetic encounters ” — than to mechanisms of type B — energy transfers 
or oxidation-reduction reactions within a complex. We decided that a 
complex formation of dissolved chlorophyll with oxygen was improbable 
(page 492) ; its association with the organic substrates of the sensitized 
reactions appeared more probable, but in no case was it proved hy direct 
evidence. 

The pigments in the living cell certainly are more or less rigidly 
bound in a structure which includes proteins, lipides, and carotenoids 
(c/- Chapter 14, part C). Franck and Herzfeld (1941) have postulated 
that the carbon dioxide-acceptor complex, {CDs}, and its intermediate 
reduction products ((HCOa}, etc.) also are associated with chlorophyll 
(c/. Scheme 7.VA). However, the extraction of the carbon dioxide 
acceptor from the cells by water and its possible location outside the 
ehloxoplasts (cf. Chapter 8, page 204), make a stable association between 
this component and chlorophyll improbable. On the other hand, 
chlorophyll may well be associated with the intermediary catalysts, X 
or Y, which first undergo a photochemical hydrogenation in photosyn- 
thesis and later bring about the reduction of the complex, {CO 2 }, by 
thermal encounters. The ‘^substitute oxidants'' (O 2 , HHOa) also are un- 
likely to be directly associated with chlorophyll, but may replace carbon 
dioxide (or the complex {CO 2 }) in kinetic encounters with the reduced 
intermediate, HX. 

As to the primary reductant HZ, it, too, is likely to be associated 
with chlorophyll (or may even be identical with it, cf. pages 551 et seq.). 

If we assume that both molecules which take part in the primary 
photochemical reactions sensitized hy chlorophyll (e. q., X and HZ), are 
permanently associated with the pigment, the question of the “ long-lived 
activated state, which caused complications in the treatment of chloro- 
phyll sensitization zn vitro, appears in a new light. 'No ^‘tautomeriza- 
tion" of chlorophyll seems feasible under these conditions; while re- 
versible reaction with the solvent'' (which was considered on pages 484 
and 491 as an alternative mechanism of long-lived activation) is replaced 
under these conditions by a “reversible reaction with the associated oxi- 
dants and reductants." 

The weakness of the fluorescence of chlorophyll in vivo can be con- 
sidered as a sign of the rapidity of the primary reaction, which leaves 
only a small chance for the re-emission of light. Using a general formu- 
lation which does not prejudice a possible identification of chlorophyll 
with one of the primary reaction components, X or Z, we may write the 
following two equations for the alternative: fluorescence or primary 
photochemical reaction in a complex. 
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(19.4a) 


(19.4b) 


The state on the right side of equation (19.45) may be the 'Tong-liYed 
actiTated state in vivo. This state is formed, in the living cell, more 
rapidly than the corresponding state in vitro (as vdtnessed by the ten 
times lower yield of fluorescence); but it is also more rapidly destroyed 
by hack reactions (as witnessed by the much higher concentration of 
oxygen required for efficient photoxidation in 
chi.< compared with solutions; c/. page 530). 

4 Both these differences can be interpreted as 

.. . consequences of the association of the pigment 

1^ k in vivo with the photosensitive components he- 

ochi chi tchi — fore the primary process and with the products 

- >-a[ +O 2 4 of their transformation after this process. They 

ochi can thus be quoted as arguments in favor of the 

association hypothesis. 

We may use schemes 19.11 and 19. Ill to for- 
mulate more precisely the influence of oxygen on 

Scheme 19.11. fluorescence and sensitization by chlorophyll 

rescence and sensitized . 

auWdation in chJoro- mtro And in VIVO. 

phyll solutions. Scheme 19.11 represents the probable condi- 

tions in vitro {kt in this scheme may refer to 
tautomerization or to a reversible reaction with the solvent). The quan- 
tum yield of fluorescence, according to scheme 19.11, is (c/. Habino witch 
1941): 

k{ hi 

( 19 . 5 ) V.01. = *, +- (fci -1- A.[ChO + t.) H- fc*coa = fc 7 TT+lf[on 

where isthe rate of fluorescence and hi 4- ftoCChl] that of self-quenching 
(not shown in scheme 19.11). (The two terms correspond to internal 
energy dissipation in the solvated chlorophyll molecule and to collisions 
with other chlorophyll molecules; cf. Weiss and Weil-Malherbe L944). 

The quantum yield of oxidation of Chi to oChl (which in presence of a 
'' saturating’’ quantity of acceptor may be considered as the rate-de- 
termining step in sensitized autoxidation) is: 

("19 6 ) -T 1 = ^ ^0 [Qal I ^0 CO2D 

kf+k^k*ZOQ fcSfOd + -h A H- fcoTOsl 

If, at [O 2 II = 10-1000 mm., is > k, the fluorescence yield, 

<p, must depend on oxygen pressure in this range; and if /bo[I 02 l| is 
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the oxidation yield, y, will be practically independent of the partial 
pressure of oxygen: 


(19.7) 


„ _ fct 

fcf +• fc -+ fc^COa] 


At the low [Chl3 values, fc ~ fct and since kf < k, y must approach 1 (still 
assuming that A is present in excess). These are the conations encoun- 
tered in the study of the chlorophyll-sensitized autoxidation of amines 
in vitro {cf. pages 509, 513 and 518-520). 

In vivo, on the other hand, we may postulate the sequence of reactions 
represented in scheme 19. III. 


-{H>CKIZ} 

4.* 


► {XCKIHZ} 

jhi. 

{XCM^HZ} 


{xChl-HzJ 


-[XCMZ} 


^ ^ 
{X CW HZ} -t- oA 


Scheme 19.1 II. — ^Fluorescenee and 
sensitized autoxidation by chlorophyll 
in the living cell- 


Scheme 19.111* gives, for the quantum yield of fluorescence: 

ki 


“ fc, + fci + it 

—and for the yield of sensitization : 

V = ^£[0 0 

' cell 


(19.8) 

— independent of 

“ fcm; ■ fcscoo + ki 
— proportional to [O 2 ], if K fcoCOzl Equation (19.8) is based on 
the assumption that the intermediate forms, {HXChlZ} and {XChlZ}, 
do not accumulate, during the illumination, in quantities commensurate 
with those of the basic form, {XChlHZ}, and thus do not participate in 
light absorption. If this condition is not fulfilled, the contribution of 
the intermediate forms to fluorescence must be taken into consideration 
(as will be done in volume II, chapter 24). This contribution can be 
considerable because the intermediate forms are not subject to “ chemi- 
cal'’ quenching by reaction (19.4b). This explains, among other things, 
why oxygen sometimes enhances instead of quenching the fluorescence 
of chlorophyll in vivo — it transforms the short-lived intermediate, 
* Self-quenching by internal conversion (rate kO not shown in scheme 19. III. 
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{HXChlZ}, which, can be conYerted into {XChlHZ) by- a monomolecular 
back reaction, into the oxidized intermediate, { XCMZ ) , which requires, 
for the regeneration of the normal form, a bimolecular reaction with the 
reductant A, and therefore has a comparatively long life. Scheme 19.111 
could be simplified hy assuming HZ = Chi (c/, pages 55 1 &t seq. ) ; but in 
the present discussion we prefer to keep the question of the chemical 
participation of chlorophyll in the primary photochemical process open. 


3. Problem of the Chemical Participation of Chlorophyll 
in the Primary Process 


In chapter 18, we considered the energy transfer mechanisms (desig- 
nated on page 514 as mechanisms of type oi) as improbable (except for 
the case of substrates whose absorption bands overlap with those of the 
sensitizer — as in the case of the chlorophyll-sensitized reduction of azo 
dyes, or of the carotenoid-sensitized fluorescence of chlorophyll), and 
have analyzed mainly mechanisms of type in which the sensitizer was 
assumed to enter into reversible oxidation-reduction reactions. All 
reductants and oxidants in table 19.1 are colorless, and therefore unlikely 
to take over the excitation energy from chlorophyll in kinetic encounters. 

However, the improbability of energy transfer from chlorophyll to a 
colorless substrate becomes less definite if we consider this substrate is a 
part of the same complex. 

r X 1 


It seems possible that in a complex, < Chi 


>, the excitation of 


L HZJ 

chlorophyll could cause a hydrogen (or electron) to be transferred from 
HZ to X (as represented in scheme 19.III), leaving chlorophyll itself 
unchanged. This process can be classified as an energy transfer’’ as 
far as the role of chlorophyll is concerned (even though the acceptor 
uses this energy for a chemical transformation rather than for an elec- 
tronic excitation). 

Although such a physical” mechanism of sensitization by chlorophyll 
in vivo cannot be entirely excluded, we are inclined to think that, in 
the living cell, too, mechanisms of type /3, which involve a '^chemical” 
participation of chlorophyll in the primary reaction, are more probable. 
However, we must admit that no direct proof of this hypothesis has as yet 
been secured, even though the alternative, physical sensitizer” or 
chemical photocatalyst,” has been argued back and forth in the litera- 
ture on photosynthesis, for, now, well over fifty years. 

The two opposing points of view were first formulated by Timiriazev 
in 1885 and Heinke in 1886. Timiriazev (1885, 1904) suggested that 
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chlorophyll has two modifications, '^similar to hemoglobin and oxy- 
hemoglobin,’^ and that, in the course of photosynthesis, the pigment is 
first bleached (by oxidation or by reduction) and then restored to its 
colored form. He pointed to the increased transparency of leav^ in 
intense light, ‘‘usually attributed to the re-alignment of chloropla^ts ’’ 
(cf, Yol. II, Chapter 22) as an argument in favor of this ^‘reversible 
bleaching theory.” Heinke (1886) took issue with Timiriazev. He saw 
in the comparative photostability of chlorophyll in the leaves killed by 
boiling, a proof that light does net cause a reversible deeolorization of 
this pigment — since, in his opinion, the capacity for restoration of the 
color should be lost after boiling. This argument against Timiiiazev’s 
theory is not very convincing; but the merit of Reinke’s paper lies in a 
remarkably clear presentation of the alternative “physical” theory, 
visualizing a transfer of vibrational energy from the light-excited colored 
sensitizer to the colorless reaction substrate. The triple alternative 
faced by light-excited chlorophyll molecules — energy transfer to a 
reactive system, self-destruction of the pigment, or re-emission of ab- 
sorbed energy as fluorescence — was described by Reinke with a clear 
understanding of the physical problems, remarkable in a botanical paper 
in the year 1886. 

The controversy between the proponents of physical’^ and “chemi- 
cal” theories has not ceased since the time of Timiriazev and Reinke. 
Willstatter and Stoll (1918) thought it could be resolved by the determi- 
nation of the effect of photosynthesis on the concentration of chlorophyll 
in plants. As shown by table 19.11, they found that even intense photo- 


Ta-ble 19 II 

Effect op Photostnthesis on ( ’iiLORorHYLL Concentbatioi^ 
(afteb Willstatter a3nd Stoll) 


Plant 

Duration of 
iUumi nation, 

iXT3. 

'Temp., 

® C. 

Chi. per cent of fresh, weight 

Before 

After 

Prurnis laurocerasus 

22 

30 

0.094 

0.095 

Hydrangea opnlodes 

6 

30 

0.092 

0.091 

Pelargonium zenale 

6 

40 

0.125 

0.12S 


synthesis at elevated temperatures, does not change this concentration. 
Their results prove that chlorophyll is not 'permanently affected by 
photosynthesis. But, contrary to the original intention of Willstatter 
and Stoll, they do not solve the problem of a reversible chemical trans- 
formation of the pigment. In this case, the concentration of chlorophyll 
could be reduced to a certain extent during photosynthesis (as envisaged 
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by Timiriazev), but should be restored to its original value immediately 
after the cessation of illumination. In other words, chlorophyll in 
plants should behave in the same way as dissolved chlorophyll did in 
the experiments of Porret and Habinowitch and of Livingston, described 
in chapter 18 (pages 486 et seq.). 

As stated previously, the extent of such reversible changes in illumi- 
nated systems depends on the relative rates of two reactions — the one 
causing the change, and the other restoring the original state. 

If chlorophyll is changed reversibly during photosynthesis, the 
quantum yield of its change must be at least equal to that of photo- 
synthesis, that is, it must approach unity at low light intensities, and 
decline to about 0.1 in strong light. In direct sunlight, each chlorophyll 
molecule may absorb light ten times each second, and thus must he 
changed at least once in a second. Assuming that it stays in the changed 
state for r seconds before being restored by a back reaction, the proportion 
of changed molecules present in the stationary state will be r (as long as 
T <§C 1 second) . If the back reaction is noTiphotochemical, t can have 
almost any value imaginable, depending on the concentration of the 
molecules participating in the back reaction and on its energy of activa- 
tion. If T is very small, (e. p., < 0.001 second), it is quite possible for 
chlorophyll molecules to be chemically changed every time they initiate 
photosynthesis, and to be restored to the original state with such prompt- 
ness that only one chlorophyll molecule in a thousand or more will he 
present in the changed (and probably discolored) state at any time, even 
in the most intense light. 

We have deduced, on page 546, from the concentration dependence 
of the rate of photoxidation, that the lifetime of the ^ dong-lived activa- 
tion state of chlorophyll in vivo is much shorter than in organic solutions. 
Thus, the reversible bleaching of chlorophyll in vivo is likely to be much 
weaker than the effects observed by Porret and Rabinowitch and by 
Livingston in chlorophyll solutions in methanol. 

The situation changes if we assume that the back reaction too is 
lihoiochemical, L e., that chlorophyll uses photons, first for a (direct or 
indirect) reduction of {CO 2 } (oxidizing itself in this process), and then 
in the oxidized state, for a (direct or indirect) oxidation of water and its 
own reduction (as was assumed in the theory of Franck and Her zf eld 
1941). Under these conditions, a stationary state of photosynthesis can 
be maintained only if the two photochemical reactions proceed with 
equal velocity. If we assume that the two modifications of chlorophyll 
are (about) equally intensely colored, and react with (approximately) 
the same quantum yield, an equality of the two reaction rates is only 
possible if the two forms are present, in the stationary state, in approxi- 
mately equal quantities. 
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Two altematiye pictures of the chemical participation of chlorophyll 
in photosynthesis emerge from this discussion. In the fir^t 'picture, 
chlorophyll is bleached — or strongly changed in color — ^in the photo- 
chemical forward reaction, and is restored by a thermol back reaction so 
rapidly that no visible decolorization takes place in the stationary state 
of photosynthesis. In the seccnd picture, the color of chlorophyll is not 
strongly changed by its photochemical transformation; the product of 
this transformation may therefore accumulate, during photosynthesis, 
until its concentration is about equal to that of the original form, without 
changing the coloration of the cells; and the restoration of chlorophyll 
may be achieved hy a photachemicd back reaction. 

A choice between these two possibilities could be facilitated hy a 
closer investigation of the pigment spectrum during photosynthesis. 
Visual observation is insufficient, because the eye is a poor instrument 
for the estimation of extinction curves; it would hardly notice the dis- 
appearance of even 20% of the pigment, not to speak of a mere shift in. 
the position of the absorption hands. The parallel alignment of chloro- 
plasts in strong light was found hy Schanderl and Xaempfert to increase 
considerably the transmissivity of leaves (Chapter 22, VoL II); and the 
same authprs have reported that leaves often grow more opaque during 
prolonged illumination because of the deposition of assimilates. These 
changes would hardly ever be noticed by a mere visual observation of 
the leaves. 

In the first of the two pictures mentioned above, the photochemical 
forward reaction may be either an cmdation or a reduction of chlorophyll; 
thus, we can classify the theories of the chemical function of chlorophyll 
in photosynthesis in the following three groups (the first two of which 
correspond to the mechanisms designated as and ^2 in chapter 18, 
page 514:): 

(a) Photochemical oxidation of chlorophyll to a decolorized form; 
nonphotochemieal reduction; in this case, chlorophyll can be identified 
with the primary redactant, HZ, in scheme 7.1. 

(Z>) Photochemical reduction of chlorophyll to a decolorized form; 
nonphotochemieal reoxidation; in this case, chlorophyll can be identified 
with the primary oxidant, X, in scheme 7.1 ('^decolorized” may mean 
merely a form whose color is irrelevant for its transformation back into 
chlorophyll). 

(c) Photochemical oxidation and photochemical reduction (in this case, 
both the oxidized and the reduced form must he green). Chlorophyll 
can be identified with the intermediary oxidation-reduction system, Y, 
in scheme 7.1. In case (c), the extracted chlorophyll may represent 
either the oxidized or the reduced form. 
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Theories belonging to all these groups have been suggested by different 
authors. 

(a) Photochemical Oxidation, N’onphotochemical Redaction of Chlorophyll 

Weigert (1923) postulated that the primary ph-otochemical process in photo- 
syntihesis is an electron transfer from chlorophyll to \vateT, followed by the oxidation of 
water by oxidized chlorophyll and reduction of carbon dioxide by reduced water: 

hv 

(19.10a) CU* + HsO > Chl^" ( = oChl) +- 

(19.10b) Chl+ -h OH- — ^ Chi 4- OH ( ► O 2 ) 

(19-lOc) H 2 O- 4- CO 2 > H 2 O 4- CO 2 " ( > carbohydrates) 

(19.10) OH" 4- CO 2 > C02“ 4“ OH ( > carbohydrates 4- oxygen) 

Our four quanta schemes (7.7) and (7.10), and the eight quanta 
schemes (7.14) and (9.10), can be classified as “primary chlorophyll 
oxidation schemes^' if one identifies the reductant, HZ (or HIX), with 
chlorophyll, and thus writes, for example, instead of (7.1Qa) : 

(19.11) Chi 4- X — - — ^ oChl 4- HX or {ChlX} {oChlHX} 

where oChl may stand for a ^^monodehydrochlorophyll.^^ 

One is free to speculate about the possible role in this one-step oxidation of the 
“lone” hydrogen atom in position 10 (cf. Stoll 1932, 1936), or of the “extra'' hydrogen 
atoms in positions 7 and 8. 

We can use the elementary photochemical process (19.11) to rewrite 
the various mechanisms of photosynthesis and photoxidation suggested 
in chapters 7, 9, and 18 with chlorophyll as the primary photoreductant. 
For example, the steps a, b, d and y in equation system (9.19), which 
represented photosynthesis according to the theory of “energy dismu- 
tation,^^ become: 

(19.12a) 8 {ChlY} • ■■ > {SoChlHY} 

(19.12b) 8 {oChlHY } > 4 HaY 4* 8 oChl 

(19.12d) 8 H 2 X -I- 4 oChl > 4 CM 4- 4 HX 


(19.12g) 4 oChl -b 4 H 2 O > 4 Cbl 4- O 2 4- 2 H 2 O 

The mechanism of photoxidation in vivo, represented by scheme 9.111, 
becomes, with HZ = Chi: 

(19.13a) {ChlX} — {oChlHX} 

(19.13b) {oChlHX} 4- 102 {oChlX} 4- IH 2 O 

(19.13c) {oChDC} -hA >oA4- jChlX} 


(19.13) 


A 4 - 4 O 2 


oA 4- 1 H 2 O 
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One objection can. be raised to mecbanism (19.13). Reaction (19-13c) 
appears to be the same by which ^'substitute reductants’^ replace water 
in the photosynthesis of bacteria and anaerobically adapted algae. If 
this reaction can occur in all green plants (that is, if it does not need the 
intermediary of an hydrogenase) , why should all of them not be able to 
reduce carbon dioxide at the cost of cellular or added organic hydrogen, 
donors, that is, to carry out ^^phoioredtLction*’ with organic reductants 
instead of photosynthesis? (This question was asked once before in 
chapter 6, page 145.) The answer may be that photoreduction is 
possible, hut that in photosyntheticaJly active plants, the probability 
that oChl will react with water is so much higher than that it will react 
■with another hydrogen donor (A in 19,13c, H 2 R in Scheme 6.111) that 
the last-named reaction remains unnoticed. In photoxidation^ on the 
other hand, only the small fraction of oChl molecules which react with 
A produce a net chemical change, since (as mentioned on page 543) the 
reaction of oChl with H 2 O: 

(19.14) {oChlX} + ^ [CMK] -f- i Oa 

merely compensates for an equal amount of oxygen which is consumed 
by the reoxidation of the intermediate HK by oxygen according to 
(19.13b). 

Thus, ‘photoxidation in vivo may represent a small irreversible residue 
of a reversible photochemical process j which may he described as ‘^photo- 
synthesis running in a circle^’ (because of the substitution of oxygen for 
carbon dioxide as the final oxidant). The residual effect is caused by 
the substitution of a small proportion of oxidizable cellular substrates for 
water as final reductants (compare Scheme 19.1), 

Since phot oxidation occurs also in boiled leaves, reactions (19. 13b) 
and (19-lSc) must be catalyzed by heat-resistant catalysts of low mo- 
lecular weight, rather than by true enzymes (cf. Noack 1925, 1926). 

(5) Photochemical Eeductiorij Nonphotochemical Reoxidatiorv of Chlorophyll 

This alternative was suggested by Co nan t (c/. Coaant, Dietz, and Kamerling 
1931), who thought that extracted chlorophyll is the reduced form, of the catalyst. 
It oxidizes itself in air by forming cdlomerized chlorophyll. Conan t suggested that, 
in vivo, it could be oxidized by a thermal reaction with carbon dioxide and reduced by a 
photochemical reaction with water. CTbus, the photochemically active form waa 
supposed to be identical with cdlomerized chlorophyll.) 

Willstatter (1933) suggested that chlorophyll (II 2 R) is first oxidized by oxygen to 
a radical, ‘^monodehydrochlorophyll” (HB), thus accounting for the alleged necessity 
of oxygen for photosynthesis (c/. Chapter 13, page 326); it then reduces carbon dioxide 
by a thermal reaction, being itself converted into a “ didehydrochlorophyll,” R. (This 
mechanism bears a certain similarity to the ‘‘energy dismutation” defined on page 165 .) 
Finally, B oxidizes water by a photochemical reaction and is itself reduced, first to 
HR, and then to H 2 R.. 
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(c) Photochemical Oxidation and Photochemical Reduction of Chlorophyll 
The earliest variations of this theory assumed an inter conversion of 
chlorophylls a and h. When Willstatter and Stoll (1913) found that 
chlorophyll h contains one oxygen atom more (and two hydrogen atoms 
less) than chlorophyll a, they conceived the idea that, in the course of 
photosynthesis, chlorophyll a may be oxidized to b (by reducing carbon 
dioxide) and then reduced again (by oxidizing water). This prompted 
them to search for changes in the ratio Ca] : daring intense photo- 

synthesis. No such changes were found; and Willstatter and Stoll 
considered this as a decisive argument against the theory of an a b 
transformation in photosynthesis. This is not necessarily so, since the 
equilibrium may be rapidly re-established in the dark (c/. page 550). 
However, no simple way has been found to oxidize chlorophyll a to 
chlorophyll h in vitro (cj, Stoll and Wiedemann, page 466). Furthermore, 
as discussed on pages 405 et seq., colored algae {Phaeophyceacy Phod<h‘ 
phyceae, Diatomeae and Cyanophyceae) — i. e., the vast majority of photo- 
synthesizing organisms — contain no chlorophyll b; this certainly speaks 
against a chemical equilibrium involving the two forms. 

Although abandoned by Willstatter and Stoll (1918), the hypothesis of a reversible 

a > b transformation has beea revived by Dixon and Bah (1922), who postulated 

that chlorophyll a, by photochemicaUy reducing carbon dioxide, is converted into 
chlorophyll 6 . 

light 

(19.15) RCH 3 -h CO 2 ^ RCHO -f- H 2 CO 

(Chi a) (Chi b) 

Chlorophyll b oxidizes water, also photochemically, and is thus restored to chlorophyll az 

light 

(19.15) RCHO -h H 2 O RCH 3 -h O 2 

(Chi h) (Chi a) 

In a different (and highly implausible) form, the a ^ b conversion hypothesis 

was again presented by Baly and Morgan (1934) and Baly (1935, 1941). They assumed 
the following two reactions (BHa = Chi a; RO = CHI b): 

hir Txv 

C19.16a) {RHjCOjI >• IROCHaO ) »EO + CHjO 

(blue) (red> 

(19.16b) RO -+ carotene > RHa -h xanthophyll 

Reaction (19.16a) was assumed to proceed in two photochemical steps — the first leading 
to a complex (ChlbCHaO) and the second liberating free CH 2 O. The first step was 
assumed to require a quantum of blue light, the second a quantum of red light. Reaction 
(19.16b) was considered to be a dark reaction (Blackman reaction). 

Baly’s scheme ignores the fact that photosynthesis involves not only a reduction 
of carbon dioxide, but also a liberation of oxygen from water. (Neglect of this point 
is conspicuous also in Baly’s experiments on artificial photosynthesis, pages 85 et seg.), 
and stops at the formation of formaldehyde and xanthophyll from carbon dioxide and 
carotene. Furthermore, Baly ignores the elementary fact that photosynthesis can 
proceed in pure blue light as well as in pure red light. 
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Ruben, Freniel, and Kamen (1942) intended to check the a ^=-: ■: h transformation 

theory by means of radioactive magnesium, basing their method on the more rapid 
'‘pheophytization’^ of chlorophyll a, found in experiments m vitro (cj. page 467). They 
hoped to be able to introduce Mg’*" selectively into chlorophyll a in mvo and then to 
investigate the conversion of this ‘‘tagged” chlorophyll a into chlorophyll b during 
photosynthesis. However, no measurable exchange of magnesium in chlorophyll m 
vivo with 3Vrg*!hr03 could be obtained in the short time available, so that the purpose 
of the investigation has remained unfuLfiUed. 

Most xecent theories of photosynthesis, which, assumed a photo- 
chemical oxidation and photochemical reduction of chlorophyll, have 
renounced any distinction between the functions of the chlorophylls a 
and b. 

Stoll (1932) suggested that chlorophyll can lose reversibly two 
hydrogen atoms, by a process analogous to allomerization (which Stoll 
and Wiedemann thought they had succeeded in reversing, at least in 
the ease of chlorophyll 6, cJ. page 462). Since allomeri 2 ied chlorophyll 
has the same color as the nonallomerized product, a half-and-half distri- 
bution of chlorophyll between the ordinary and allomerized form could 
take place in vivo without becoming apparent to the eye. The oxidized 
(allomerized) form was thought by Stoll to be able to oxidize water 
photochemically, while the reduced (nonallomerized) form was assumed 
to he able to reduce carbon dioxide, also by a photochemical reaction. 

Using suggestions made by Franck in 1935, Stoll (1936) later sub- 
stituted for his first concept the theory of an hydrogen-hydroxyl exchange 
in chlorophyll; in this theory, too, hoth the oxidation of chlorophyll to 
an hydroxy chlorophyll (perhaps by an exchange of the hydrogen atom 
in position 10 for an hydroxyl radical, leading to the 10-hydroxy chloro- 
phyll mentioned on page 461), and the reduction of the latter back to 
ordinary chlorophyll were supposed to be photochemical processes. 

The most recent (third) theory of Franck and Herzfeld (1941), 
described by equations (7.12) and scheme 7-FA (with X now standing for 
oxidized chlorophyll, and HX for reduced chlorophyll) represented a 
return to StolPs earlier picture. In this theory, chlorophyll was supposed 
to oscillate during photosynthesis between the two green forms designated 
by Franck as Chi and HChl, respectively, one of them being active in 
the photochemical oxidation of water and the other, in the photochemical 
reduction of carbon dioxide. 

The eight quanta mechanism (7,11), too, can be formulated with 
chlorophyll as photocatalyst — by identifying Y with Chi and HY with 
HChl. 

It is scarcely necessary to rewrite here equation systems (7.11) and 
(7.12) or schemes (7.Y) and (7.YA) in order to illustrate these concepts. 

Of the three types of theories we have reviewed, those of type (6) 
are least plausible — since we have no experimental evidence indicating 
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the capacity of chlorophyll for reversible reduction. Thus we must 
make our choice between schemes of the type (a) or (c) — e. g., between 
the energy dismutation theory (9.10) (in the form 19.12, in which H2 is 
identified with chlorophyll), and the Franck-Herzfeld mechanism l.Yk. 
(or its less specific prototype, 7.V). 

Reversible oxidation of chlorophyll to a decolorized form (which tends to 
support theories of type d) , as well as the occurrence of chlorophyll in two 
interconvertihle green forms belonging to two different levels of oxidation 
(which, if definitely established, would provide strong support for theories 
of type c), were both discussed in chapter 16 (pp. 456 et seq.). We 
recall that the experiments of Habinowitch and Weiss (1937) have indi- 
cated that chlorophyll is reversibly oxidizable to a decolorized compound 
(‘^oxychlorophylPO> a.nd that its oxidation can be brought about by a 
photochemical reaction (page 488). However, several objections stand 
in the way of an identification of the yellow oxychlorophyll of Itabino- 
witch and Weiss with oChl in equation (19. 11) : for instance, the instability 
of ‘^oxy chlorophyll^ (which is irreversibly changed by illumination with 
blue-violet light, by contact with water, and even by standing for more 
than a few minutes). However, conditions in the living cell may be 
such as to stabilize the oxidized form, or to make its instability less 
dangerous, by providing for a rapid return into the reduced colored state 
of all oChl molecules not used for the evolution of oxygen. (It was sug- 
gested on page 546 that the reversal of the primary photochemical process, 

e. ff., by reaction {oChlHX} ► {ChlX}, is very rapid in the living 

cell, because the two products remain linked in a complex.) 

As to the existence of two interconvertible green forms of chlorophyll, 
our discussion in chapter 16 indicated several possible systems of this 
type, e. g., chlorophyll and protochlorophyll (7,8-didehydrochlorophyll), 
chlorophyll and dihydrochlorophyll (2- vinyl-bacterio chlorophyll) , chloro- 
phyll and lO-monodehydrochlorophyll (or 10-hydroxy chlorophyll), and 
chlorophyll a and chlorophyll h. However, a reversible photochemical 
interconversion has yet to be demonstrated for any of these pairs . 

It may be useful to reflect on the thermodynamic properties which 
the chlorophyll system should possess in order to fulfill the functions 
assigned to it in theories of types a and c. In the first case, its oxidized 
form is called upon to oxidize water by a thermal reaction (directly or 
indirectly); thus, its normal potential must be exceptionally negative 
(< — 0.8 volt), which is not impossible for a free radical (qf. page 232). 
In the second case, the reduced form of chlorophyll is required to reduce 
carbon dioxide (directly or indirectly) in the dark, which calls for an 
exceptionally potential (> + 0.4 volt). In case c, the oxidation- 

reduction potential of chlorophyll could lie in the middle between these 
two extremes. 
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Tke reduction of ^^oxychlorophyir^ by ferrous ions (c/. page 464) 
points to a rather low potential of the cMoropliyll—oxychlorophyll system 
(< — Q ,7 Yolt) and thus tends to support theory a. 

Some eYidence pertinent to the chemical function of chlorophyll in 
photosynthesis was obtained by hTorris, Ruben, and Allen (1942) in the 
study of photosynthesis of Chlorella in water containing tritium^ the 
radioactive hydrogen isotope, They found no penetration of tritium 
into chlorophyll after a period of photosynthesis. This result can be 
interpreted in several ways: 

(1) it may indicate that chlorophyll does not serve as a reversible 
hydrogen donor and acceptor at all, and may thus be quoted in support 
of the physical'^ sensitization theory; or 

(0) it may mean that chlorophyll donates hydrogen to carbon dioxide 
by a photochemical reaction, but recovers it from water by a thermal 
reaction, and that the rate of the latter is much slower for the heavy 
tritium than for ordinary hydrogen. This interpretation would support 
scheme a (as against the schemes 5 and c) because, in the latter theories, 
hydrogen is acquired by chlorophyll by a photochemical reaction, and 
no difference between the rates of ^hatocJiamiccd transfer of the two 
isotopes could be expected. 

{S') However, the same result can be reconciled with schemes I and c 
as well, if one assumes eifher that an intermediate oxidation-reduction 
system (e. g.j RO-ROH in Franck’s scheme 7.YA) serves as a ^^filter” 
which ^Traps’’ tritium between water and chlorophyll, or that extracted 
chlorophyll is identical with the oxidized^ rather than with the reduced, 
form of the photo catalyst. Thus, the experiments with tritium, although 
interesting, do not yet allow of a definitive interpretation. 

Huben, Hassid, and Kameri (1939) found that> if radioocUve carhon is used in. 
photosynthesis, some radioactivity is found afterwards in chlorophyll. The absolute 
quantity of C* absorbed by chlorophyll is small (e. p., 0.04% C** in chlorophyll as 
against 24% in carbohydrates after one hour of illumination) but, because of the small 
concentration of chlorophyll, the probability that a radioactiv'e C* atom will be found 
in a given chlorophyll molecule is as high as one-fourth of the probability of finding it 
in a given molecule of carbohydrate. This entrance of radioactive carbon into chloro- 
phyll probably is indicative of a rapid decomposition and resynthesis of the pigment 
irh vivo, and bears no direct relation to the chemical mechanism of photosynthesis. 

4. Role of Accessary Pigments in Photosynthesis 

The function of the carotenoids and phycohilins in photosynthesis is 
even less well known than that of chlorophyll. Two specific sensitization 
effects have been ascribed to the carotenoids: phototaxis {of., for example, 
the experiments of Yoerkel 1934 and Blum 1935, in Yol. 11, Chapter 22) 
and a stimulation of respiration {cf. Fockler 1938 and Emerson and 
Lewis 1943; these experiments will be discussed in Chapter 20). In 
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addition, however, both the carotenoids and the phycobilins appear 
to contribute to the sensitization of photosynthesis. Proofs of this 
assertion are based on the analysis of the relation between wave length, 
light absorption, and yield of photosynthesis, which will be discussed in 
volume 11, chapters 22 and 30. 

The fact that in no case have carotenoids or phycobilins been found 
able to produce photosynthesis without chlorophyll supports the view — 
first expressed by Engelmann as long as 60 years ago (1884:, 1887) — that 
accessory pigments do not participate directly in the oxidation-reduction 
process, but transfer their excitation energy to chlorophyll. As stated 
on page 515, this physical’^ mechanism appears much more plausible 
in the case of energy transfer between two dyes with overlapping ab- 
sorption bands than in the case of a transfer from a pigment to a colorless 
substrate. The carotenoid-sensitized fluorescence of chlorophyll in green 
algae and diatoms (c/. Yol. II, Chapter 24) provides a direct demonstra- 
tion of the occurrence of the process : 

(19.17) D* -h Chi > Chl=^ + T> 

(D = carotenoid dye). As suggested previously, the extension of these 
experiments to phycobilin-carrying red and blue algae would be of 
considerable interest because, in these organisms, the red or blue pigments 
must provide the largest part of the energy used for photosynthesis. 
Furthermore, the structural similarity between phycobilins and chloro- 
phylls mates a chemical substitution of the former for the latter as the 
photo catalysts in photosynthesis more plausible than a similar replace- 
ment of chlorophyll by the carotenoids. 
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Cha^pter 20 

PHOTOSYI^THESIS AND RESPIRATION 

We have discussed, ia the preceding chapters, the chemical mecha- 
nisms of photosynthesis and other photochemical processes sensitized hy 
chlorophyll in the living cell, in the assumption that these processes occur 
in a separate catalytic apparatus and are essentially independent of the 
other metabolic activities of the organism. This assumption forms the 
basis of the quantitative study of photosynthesis, and it will be the 
subject of a critical discussion in volume II, chapter 26, which will form 
an introduction to the treatment of the kinetics of photosynthesis. 

However, the same cells which engage in photosynthesis, also partici- 
pate in many other metabolic activiti^, e, g.^ fat synthesis and protein 
synthesis, as well as various degradation processes; and all these processes 
interfere, directly or indirectly, with the working of the photosynthetic 
mechanism. Even inside the chloroplasts, photosynthesis is only one of 
several simultaneous reactions which include, for instance, the poly- 
merization and depolymerization of sugars, as well as the ubiquitous 
respiration, which takes place, with varying intensity, in all cells, tissues, 
and organs of a living organism. 

TTsually, respiration is mentioned in the investigations of photo- 
synthesis only as a bothersome source of uncertainty. Since the net 
result of respiration is the reversal of photosynthesis, all measurements 
of the later process must be corrected for respiration. The difficulty 
of determining this correction was first mentioned in chapter 3 (page 32), 
and found particularly irksome in chapter 10 (pages 264 ei ^eqJ) when we 
tried to clarify the function of hydroxy acids in the photosynthesis of 
succulents, and in chapter 19 (Section A) when the interplay of photo- 
synthesis and respiration was discovered to be further complicated by 
the superposition of a third process — photautoxidation. 

Despite the difficulty of a simultaneous determination of respiration 
and photosynthesis, the relationship between these two processes could 
be considered as merely incidental if it were not for some observations 
which appear to indicate the existence of a more intimate connection 
between the two catalytic mechanisms : we refer to the cyanide-resistant 
residual photosynthesis, described in chapter 12 (page 302) and the 
carotenoid-stimulated respiration, which will be discussed further below. 

5dl 


* Bibliography, page 570. 
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Altliougli the nature of tlie links between tke pilot osynthetic and tlie 
respiratory apparatus is as yet quite uncertain, tkey will undoubtedly 
be subject to closer study in the future. We haTe therefore assembled, 
in the present chapter, some experimental material pertaining to the 
relation between respiration and photosynthesis, even though a large 
part of this material may later prove to be irrelevant. For a more 
complete, but rather indiscriminate, collection of results pertaining to the 
relation between light and respiration in plants, we refer to the review by 
Veintraub (1944). 

1. Effect of Respiration on Photosynthesis 

Does enhanced respiration bring about enhanced photosynthesis? 
Does inhibited respiration cause an. inhibition of photosynthesis? The 
answer to both questions seems to be in the negative, although the 
conclusion is by no means final. 

Respiration can be enhanced, for example, by an external supply of 
appropriate substrates; van der Paauw (1932) found that the photo- 
synthesis of Hormidinm also is increased markedly in a 1% glucose 
solution. Gaffron (1^39) stated, to the contrary, that ‘innumerable 
experiments'’ have provided no convincing evidence of a stimulating 
effect of this kind. It may be worth mentioning, in this connection, 
that, according to Emerson (1927), the additional respiration of Chlorella, 
caused by glucose feeding, is much more sensitive to cyanide than ordi- 
nary respiration. This is perhaps an indication that the mechanism of 
glucose-supported respiration in Chlorella is different from that of the 
normal respiration — either in its location (in the outermost layers of 
the cytoplasm) or in its catalytic mechanism. In either case, the relation 
of the extra” respiration to photosynthesis may be different from that 
of normal respiration. 

The respiration of certain algae {e. g., ScenedesTmts D3) can be reduced 
t)y 85% by cyanide without measurably affecting the rate of photo- 
synthesis (c/. page 305). Gaffron (1937) pointed to this result as an 
argument in favor of essential independence of respiration and photo- 
synthesis. 

Spoehr and McGee (1923), who observed that leaves kept for a long 
period in the dark lost their capacity for both photosynthesis and respi- 
ration, saw in this fact a proof that the two processes are interrelated. 
However, a direct influence of respiration on photosynthesis can hardly 
be deduced from the mere fact of their simultaneous disappearance in 
starved tissues. 

In chapter 13, we described the inhibition of photosynthesis after a 
period of “anaerobic incubation.” This could be quoted as a proof that 
inhibition of respiration brings about, sooner or later, also an inhibition 
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of photosyntliesis. However, accarding to Gaffron (c/. Chapter 6) the 
coanection is only an indirect one. The primary effect of suppressed 
respiration is fermentation (reversed Pasteur effect!); the latter brings 
about the reduction of one or several components of the enzymatic 
mechanism of photosynthesis, so that, upon illumination, no oxygen can 
be released until these components have been regenerated. 

The photoxidative reactions which inhibit photosynthesis under high 
oxygen pressures (Chapters 13, page 328, and 19, page 531) are distinct 
from normal respiration, since their rate is affected by changes in oxygen 
concentration betvreen 10 and 100% (cf. Figs. 58 and 59). As described 
in chapter 19, this type of sensitized autoxidation must be localized in 
the chloroplasts, and can be attributed to reactions catalyzed by heat- 
resistant catalysts of low molecular weight, rather than by true respi- 
ratory enzymes. 

While the above experiments provide no evidence of a chemical 
interaction between the catalysts or intermediates of respiration and the 
photosynthetic apparatus, an indication that respiration may contribnte 
more than its end product — carbon dioxide — ^to photos 3 rnthesis can he 
found in the observation of Warburg (1919) and van der Paauw (1932) 
on cyanide inhibition of photosynthesis. According to these observers, 
cyanide reduces photosynthesis to the level of compensation, but does 
not lead to a net consumption of oxygen and evolution of carbon dioxide. 
The relevant experimental results and their interpretation were dis- 
cussed in chapter 12 (pp. 302 et seqf). It was stated there that the 
phenomenon requires renewed study, but that if its realty "would be 
confirmed it could be tahen as an indication that carboxylic acids, formed 
as intermediate products of respiration, can be utilized as oxidants in 
photosynthesis, instead of the complexes {OO2}, thus avoiding the 
cyanide-sensitive reaction by which {CO2} is formed from an acceptor 
and free carbon dioxide. This is at present merely a conjecture, but it 
is worth closer investigation; its plausibility is enhanced by the observa- 
tion of Fan, Stauffer, and Umbreit (of. Chapter 19, page 542) that other 
organic carbonyl compounds also can be used as substitute oxidants^^ 
in photosynthesis. 

2. Effect of Photosynthesis (and Photo xidation) on Respiration 

Gaffron (1939) pointed out that photosynthesis can be completely 
inhibited by hydroxyl amine without an apparent change in respiration, 
and concluded that respiration in green cells is not directly dependent 
on the immediate products or intermediates of photosynthesis. This is 
natural, since respiration occurs also in the nonphotosynthesizing cells 
of multicellular plants. However, it does not prove that intermediates 
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of photosyatliesis are incapable of serving as substrates of respiration, 
particularly when the supply of the normal substrates is insufficient. 

An interesting example of a partial identity of the enzymatic appa- 
ratus of respiration and photosynthesis is provided by certain bacteria. 
As suggested on page 111, these bacteria use the same enzymatic channels 
to convey hydrogen from organic donors to oxygen in the dark (respi- 
ration) and to carbon dioxide in light (photosynthesis). However, this 
duplication of enzymatic functions takes place in a part of the photo- 
synthetic apparatus which is not usually active in green plants (the 
^^hydrogenase system/^ cf. Chapter 6). 

While a direct chemical link between the intermediates of photo- 
synthesis and the substrates of respiration is possible, but not yet proved, 
a stimulation of respiration by the end products of photosynthesis — carbo- 
hydrates — ^has been established beyond doubt, and appears natural, in 
consideration of the fact that respiration can also be stimulated by 
externally supplied sugars. 

The acceleration of respiration after a period of illumination was first 
observed by Borodin (1881) and Palladin (1893), and again by Warburg 
and Negelein (1922). The extent of this effect must depend on the 
capacity of the cells for disposing of the synthesized carbohydrates by 
translocation or by formation of insoluble polymers. This explains 
widely varying figures given by different authors for the respiration 
increases which followed a period of photosynthesis (cf. Table 20.1). 

The experiments of Spoehr and McGee (1923) showed that respiration 
increases particularly strongly in leaves which have been previously kept 
in darkness for several days and have thus been depleted of carbohydrates; 
the effect on the respiration of nonstarved leaves is much weaker. 

Gessner (1939) too, found that a ^^dark adaptation period’^ of several 
days is necessary to produce a stimulation of respiration by an illumi- 
nation of 40,000 lux. He noticed, however, that a similar effect can be 
produced also by ultraviolet light, and concluded that it is not caused by 
photosynthesis, but represents a direct stimulation of the respiratory 
system. Ranjan (1940) found that ultraviolet light inhibits the respira- 
tion of Eugenia jambolaria. 

It seems probable that the same was true also of other results in 
Table 20.1, particularly those of Tockler (1938). Probably, a direct stim- 
ulation of respiration by short-wave light (ultraviolet, violet, and blue), 
which will he discussed on pages 567—569, is superimposed on the effect of 
accumulated photosynthates in all experiments except those performed 
in yellow or red light. 

Although it seems plausible that respiration should be stimulated by 
the accumulated products of photosynthesis, it is by no means certain 
that all of the increased oxygen consumption, observed after a period of 
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'Tabuej 20.1 

AjfTERBPFEC?TS op PhOTOSTNTEESIS on RBSProA-TION 


Species 

Coaditions of 
illummation 

Hespiration 
increased by, % 

Authority 

Hormidium 

150-w. lamp 13-cm- 
distant 

lOO 

van der Paauw (1932) 

Beans 

Helianthus 

16 lira., 7140 lux, 
after 64 hrs. 
starvation 

5 hrs., 7140 lax, 
without starvation 

196 

3 

Spoehr and McGee 
(1923) 

Wheat 

60 min., up to 

1000 f.-c. 

0 

McAlister (1937) 

Fontinalis antipyretica 

2 hrs. 16,000 lux, blue 
Same, red light 

70 

45 

Bode (1940) 

XJloa, lactuca 
Cladcphcrc ritpestris 
Fuom serratus 
Lavtinaria digitata 
Ceravtium rvbrum 
Fontinxilis 

Potomageton lucens 
Plodea crispa 
Trichomanes radicans 

1 hr. sun 

2 hrs. gray sky 

2 hrs. sun 

2 hrs. 1060-w. lamp 

1 hr. gray sky 

2 hrs. lOOO-w. lamp 

2 hrs. lOOO-w. lamp 

2 hrs. lOOO-w. lamp 

3 hrs. daylight 

48** 21^ 

92 88 

104 74 

86 

111 68 

126 127 

229 122 

81 26 

41 27 

Fhckler (1938) 

Aquatie plants 
{PoioTnagetcn, 

Elodea, etc.) 

4 hrs., 40,000 lux 
after more than 

16 hrs. of dark 
adaptation 

j Tip to 50% 

Gessner (1937, 1939) 


<» First hour after tke iUumiaation period. 

* Second hour after the illumioationL loeriod. 


illaminatian, can "be attributed to stimulated respiratioa. Part of this 
absorptioa may be caused by oxidations in the photosyuthetic mechanism, 
analogous to those which were assumed (in Chapter 19) to be responsible 
for the photautoxidation in intense light and under high oxygen pressure. 
The components and intermediates of the photosynthetic apparatus may 
well be capable not only of a photochemical, but also of a slow non- 
phot ochemical autoxidation. 

The existence of autoxidizable intermediate products formed by 
photochemical processes in the chlorophyll apparatus is demonstrated 
by the afterejff'ects of pkotautoxidation (which obviously cannot produce 
carbohydrates). Whether the photoxidation had been brought about by 
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starvation, (as in the experiments of van der Paauw 1932, and Franck 
and French 1941), or by excess oxygen (as in the work of McAlister and 
Myers 194D), or by excessive illumination (Myers and Burr 1940), the 



0 20 4-0 60 so fOO 


fninut«s 

Fig. 62. — Increased oxygen con- 
sumption’ in’ the dark after a period of 
photantoxidation (after Myers and 
Burr 1940). The effect is shown by 
the curvature in A and B. 


return to darkness always finds the 
oxygen consumption enhanced (c/. 
Fig. 62). It is improbable that this 
increased absorption of oxygen is due 
to an increase in normal respiration; 
probably, photoxidation in the chloro- 
plasts leaves a residue of ^‘semioxi- 
dized’^ intermediate products whose 
oxidation can be achieved in the dark 
without the participation of the respira- 
tory enzymes. According to Franck 
and French (1941) the aftereffect^^ 
of photoxidation of COa-starved leaves 
is small, unless the leaves have been 
supplied with glucose during the ex- 
posure (c/. Table 20.11). 

3. Effect of Light on Respiration 

In chapter 19, we suggested that 
the phenomena of photautoxidation 
in starved or narcotized leaves in 
the presence of excess oxygen or in 
very intense light are brought about 
by a cooperation of the primary 


photochemical apparatus of photosynthesis with the action of heat- 


resistant catalysts (cf. Gaffron 1939, 1940, and Franck and French 1941) 


and has nothing in common with the enzymatic mechanism of ordinary 


Table 20.II 

Aftbeefeects op Photoxidation- (aetee Feanck and Trench) 


Oxygen consumption (ia relative units) 


Substrate 

Before 

exposure 

During exposure 
(photoxidation ) 

After 30 min. 
exposure 

Without sugar 

8 

16.3 

8.5 

With sugar 

12.1 

20.5 

14.5“ 




22.5^ 




24.0« 


“ After a first exposure for 25 minutes. 

* After tvro exposures of 25 miriutes, each, with 2 hours of darkness between them; final high rate 
maintained for 90 minutes. 

' After the third exposure; rate maintained for 30 minutes. 
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respiration (as this was suggested by yan der PRauw- in 1932) . If this 
view is adopted, we may still ask whether illuinination has any influence 
on normal respiration as well (other than stimulation by accumulated 
photosynthates) . T*he effect for which we are looking may consist 
either in direct photorespiration/' i. e., a photochemical activation of 
the respiratory system which sets in immediately upon Olnmination and 
disappears abruptly upon return to darkness; or in an indirect stimu- 
lation which sets in slowly in light and persists for some time in the dark. 
The first effect is difidcult to distinguish from decreased photosynthesis ; 
the second can easily be confused with accelerated respiration caused by 
the accumulated products of photosynthesis. However, it was mentioned 
on page 564, that Gessner (1939) concluded, from the effect caused by 
ultraviolet light, that the persistent^' light stimulation of respiration, 
is not — or not entirely — attributable to an accumulation of sugars. 
The same conclusion was reached by Fockler, and Emerson and Lewis, 
who also found that the dependence of light-stimulated respiration on 
wave length is different from that of photosynthesis. 

Montfort and Fockler (1938) and Fockler (1938) noticed that the 
respiration of nonohloro'phyllous plant tissues, e. g., roots of Vida faha, 
shoots of asparagus, fruit skins, etc., is increased from 20 to 100% during 
the first hour of illumination. On return to darkness, oxygen consump- 
tion returned to its original level, sometimes quite rapidly. The respon- 
sibility for this stimulation was found to lie with the radiations below 
500 m/x, a relation which indicates the participation of a yellow pigment. 
No effects were observed in infrared light, whereas a vigorous effect 
occurred in the ultraviolet. Fockler found a parallel between the 
‘^action spectrum’' of photorespiration" and the absorption spectrum 
of etiolated leaves as measured by Seybold (reproduced in Chapter 22, 
YoL II). 

Fockler thought that a similar direct effect of light on respiration 
could be detected also in chlorophyllous tissues — where stimulated 
respiration often is difficult to distinguish from inhibited photosynthesis 
— by its dependence on wave length. However, in fully active green 
tissues, photosynthesis is much too intense, compared with respiration, 
to make such measurements possible. Fockler therefore inhibited the 
photosynthesis (of Potomageton liicens) by narcotics in concentrations 
which did not affect respiration (0.06% phenylurethan), and measured 
the gas exchange in light of different colors. He found the strongest 
oxygen uptake in blue light, and almost no uptake in green and red light. 
One possible, but improbable explanation of these results is that photo- 
synthesis is completely inhibited by 0.06% urethan, while respiration 
is inhibited by red, and stimulated by blue light. A more probable 
explanation is that the inhibition of photosynthesis by 9.06% phenyl- 
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urethan is incomplete and only reduces it roughly to the compensation 
point; red (and green) light do not affect respiration, and therefore 
leave the gas exchange close to balance, whereas blue light stimulates 
respiration and thus causes a net consumption of oxygen. 

These results have been confirmed by the more precise observations 
of Emerson and Lewis (194:3). They found that, in Chlorzlla, the 
oxygen consumption in the dark is enhanced considerably after a short 
illumination with light belonging to the narrow band of 440—530 mp, 
with a maximum effect at 470 mja. The increase in the net oxygen 
consumption in light with time, illustrated by figure 63 (and occurring, 



Time^ minutes 


Pig. 63. — Effect of light on oxygen coasumptioa (after Emerson and Lewis 1943). 
The rate of oxygen exchange is based on readings at one-minute intervals. Light 
periods are indicated at the bottom by the wave length of the light used. Intensities: 
8.0 X 10“® einsteins per cm.^ per minute at 480 mju; 4.1 X 10“® at 435 m^u; and 7.3 X 
10~® at 560 mjx. Broken line indicates the probable development of respiration during 
the ihumination periods. The cells (260 mm.® Chlor&Ua cells in 25 ml. carbonate buffer) 
were in the dark for about 75 minutes preceding the observations. 

according to this figure, only at 489 m/x and not at 435 mju or 560 mju), 
indicates that the rate of respiration increases gradually during the 
illumination, the maximum observed increase (shown on the extreme 
right) being of the order of 70%. (It must be noted that the light 
intensity used in these experiments was very weak. The net gas exchange 
in figure 63 never exceeded the compensation point, so stronger effects 
may perhaps occur in more intense light.) 

According to Emerson and Lewis, the light-stimulated oxygen 
consumption is particularly strong in Chlorella cells grown in neon light. 
These cells are yellowish green in color (indicating a low concentration 
of chlorophyll). Some cultures showed almost no effect; the same was 
true of the blue-green cells of Chrodcoccus, 
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It thus seems probable that light absorbed by the carotenoids has a 
specific stimulatiag influence oa oxygen consumption, ivhieli is, however, 
not a direct sensitization, since it sets slowly in light and persists for 
several minutes in the dark. 

Whether the effect of ultraviolet light on the respiration of green cells, 
observed by Gessner, can be attributed to the same cuase is an open 
question; the stimulation of respiration in colorless tissues, observed by 
Montfort and Fockler, seems to point to a difierent mechanism, since 
these tissues contain no carotenoids (but may contain water-soluble 
pigments of the flavonol type). 

We novT come to the problem of photorespiration propter, that is, 
a direct photochemical acceleration of normal respiration which disap- 
pears in the dark as instantaneously as does photc^jnithesis. The 
possibility of such an effect is a nightmare oppressing all who are con- 
cerned with the exact measurement of photosynthesis, and various 
attempts have been made to bring it to light. The problem is: how to 
determine the true rate of respiration in green plant cells during the 
illumination. Noddack and Kopp (1940) measured the light curves of 
photosynthesis of Chlcrella at different temperaiures and inquired whether 
the subtraction of '^dark respiration (jKd) from the apparent photo- 
synthesis at low light intensities (Pa) leaves a residue, P = Pa — Pd, 
which is independent oj temperature^ as this could be expected for true 
photosynthesis at low light intensities (c/. VoL II, Chapter 31). They 
found slight deviations from constancy, but in the direction which 
indicated a somewhat decreased^ rather than stimulated, respiration in 
light. In similar experiments of Emerson and Lewis (1940), tempera- 
ture was found to have no eflect at all on the calculated quantum yield. 

According to Gaflron (1939), the respiration of cells poisoned with 
hTjdrox'j/lamiue (which inhibits photosynthesis and does not affect respi- 
ration) continues in light at the same rate as in the dark. The results 
obtained with cyanide are more complex because this poison acts on 
both photosynthesis and respiration (c/. Chapter 12). In most plants — 
both higher plants and algae, including Chlorella — photosynthesis is 
more sensitive to cyanide than respiration; in certain species, however, 
as in some strains of Scenedesmas, the relation is reversed. Thus, 
hydrocyanic acid should afford an opportunity to study both respiration 
in light with poisoned photosynthesis, and photosynthesis with poisoned 
respiration. However, experiments of the first kind do not give the same 
simple results as those with hydroxy lamine. In intense light, photo- 
synthesis is so much stronger than respiration that a small residual 
capacity for photosynthesis which remains in the cyanide-poisoned cells 
is sufficient to prevent an exact measurement of respiration. Warburg 
(1919) observed that photosynthesis cannot be reduced by cyanide 
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poisoning bol ow the compensation point; and ev^en though, this result is 
controversial (c/. page 309), it certainly is true that it has been impossible 
to stide photosynthesis completely by cyanide without using such 
concentrations of the poison which wonld affect respiration as well. 

Gaffron (1937, 1939) had more success with the reverse procedure — - 
quenching the respiration of Scenedesmus, without damaging photosyn- 
thesis. Typical results are shown in Table 20.111. The fact that “ true 


Tabke 20.111 

Effect of Ctajstide on HESprELATioN aistd Photosyitthesis in Scenedesmtts 
(0.09 ml- cells in phosphate buffer, pH 5.9, 21 ® C.; air 'with 5% COz) 


Conditions of experiment 

[HCN] , moleA. X lO^ 

0 

2 

10 

so 

Dark respiration (in mm.® O 2 in 20 min.), Rd 

Net gas exchange at 400 lux (15 min. illumination -b 

-54 

-27 

-13 

— 2 

5 min. dark), P + jRi 

-23 

+ 11 

+ 18 

+29 

P -f Pi - 

31 

38 

31 

31 


photosynthesis/’ calculated in the last line of table 20.III by the sub- 
traction of dark respiration from the net gas exchange in light, remains 
practically constant, while respiration itself drops to 4% of its original 
value, can be considered as an indication that respiration in light is the 
same as in the dark. (Strictly speaking, the constancy of the figures in 
the last row proves only that the difference Ri — Rd is independent of cy- 
anide concentration; it is feasible, but improbable that this difference is 
constant, but not zero.) 

Although none of the experiments described above provides a final 
proof of the nonexistence of true ‘‘photorespiration,” the least that can 
be stated is that no evidence of such a phenomenon has as yet been 
found (except perhaps in ultraviolet light), and that all definitely estab- 
lished cases of light-stimulated respiration were of the “persistent’’ 
type, and could be attributed either to an accumulation of sugars or to 
an indirect photochemical effect of blue-violet light absorbed by the 
carotenoids. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Xhe following abbreviations are used: Chi, chlorcphyU; CS, ckemost/nthesis; 
PO, photocddation; PR,, -photor eduction; PS, photcsyrUhesis ; and R, respiratim. 


A. 

Accessory pigments^ 401, dTOHtSO 
Acetoddeh'i/de, conversion to starch, 261 
function in PS, 542 
in R, 224, 251, 261, 342 
occurrence in plants, 243, 251, 253, 254 
Acetic acid, as bacterial product, 123 
energy, 184, 218 
as food, 261 

as intermediate in R, 224 
occurrence in plants, 249, 251, 253 
oxidation by bacteria, 110 
Acetoin, occurrence in plants, 254 
Acetone, as bacterial product, 107 
Addijication of succulents, 264-267 
Adds, conversion to carbohydrates by 
succulents, 265 

occurrence and role in plants, 34, 207- 
269 

in PS and R, 35, 51, 247, 265, 343 
as substrates of bacterial PR, 102 
Adaptation of algae, to Ha, 128-136 

to light intensity and color, 421-427, 532 
poisoning of Ha adaptation, 310, 313 
Adapted algae, metabolism, 120, 128-140, 
168-170 
scheme, 239 

Aging, effect on PS, 2S5, 333-334, 339 
Alcohols, in bacterial PR, 107 
CO 2 uptake, 179-180, 1S6 
in plants, 253—256 
Aldehydes, in plants, 253 
Algae, adaptation to H 2 , 128-160 
chromoplasts, 359 

feeding with low molecular weight 
compounds, 257-262 
formation of Chi in dark, 430 
pigments, 405-407, 408-411, 415-416, 
472 


AVcdli ions, in chloroplasts and cytoplasm 
376-377 

effect on PS, 340 
Alkaloids, effect on PS, 321 
AHomerization of CM, See CMorophyd 
reactions, cdlomerizaiion 
AUyWiionrea (= thiosinamine), effect on 
Chi bleaching and fluorescence, 487, 
516 

Chl-sensitized oxidation, 510, 513 
Amines, Chl-sensitized autoxidation, 511 
CO 2 uptake, 181-183 
Amino acids, CO 2 uptake, 182 
in leaves, 373-374 

soxurce of oxalic and malic acid in 
plants, 264 

Ammonium ions, effect an PS, 340 
Anaerobic incubation, 128-136, 326-328 
Anions, inhibition of PS, 34 1—342 
Anthaq/anins, 401, 479-480, 541 
Ascorbic add, 93, 259, 260-273, 343 
Assimilatory secretion, 43, 254 
A urea leaves, 401, 403, 408-409 
A utotrophic bacteria, 99—1 11 
role in nature, 123-124 
Autoaidaiion, 70, 474, 508-511, 517 
Azide, effect on CS, 1 13 
on PS, 318 

Azo dyes, reaction with Chi, 503-505, 511 
B 

Bacteria, 99, 101, 102, 112-125 
CS, 111-127 
hydrogenase, 131 
PR, 99-111 

primary photoproeess, 168-170 
Bacteriochlorophyll, 99, 101, 170, 384~3S9, 
402, 407, 447, 495 
as sensitizer, 514 


* A. subject index for both volumes will be found in Yolume I I. 
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Bacterioviridinj 101, 402, 445 
Bemzcddehydej as substitute oxidant in PS, 
542-543 

Benzene, energy, 218, 219, 221 
as substrate of CS, 118 
BerLzidine, as Cbl protector, 501 
FO, 508, 510, 528 

Bicarbonate, in plants, 188, 189-195 
redox potential, 221 
reserve in plants, 196—200 
solutions, pH and CO 2 content, 178 
BicarboncOe ions, absorption spectrum, 81 
concentration in CO 2 solution, 173—179 
energy, 218 
role in PS, 195-200 
Bilan, 477, 478 

Birejringence, of Chi coacervates, 392 
of cbloroplasts, 362-368 
Bleczcking of cMorophylL See Chloroj>hyll 
hlmching 

BVuer^een alg^ae, absence of chromoplasts, 
355 

adaptation to H 2 S, 148 
chromatic adaptation, 419, 424—427 
pigments, 402, 405, 415-419, 424-427, 
429 

Blue-inoUt light, specific effects, 430, 431, 
465, 485, 496, 536, 540, 541, 564-565, 
567-568 

Bond energies. See Standard bond energies 
Broxjcn algae, habitat, 420 

pigments, 402, 405, 410, 413, 414, 416, 
420, 472 

Brovm. phase, 459, 460, 462-463, 493 
Butanol, in bacterial metabolism, 121—122 
Butyrate, as plant food, 261 


Ccdciu-m carbonate, in aquatics, 197 
in leaves, 194, 377 

Carbamates, formation from amines and 
CO 2 , 181-183 

Carhamination, 123, 182, 188, 191, 194, 289 
of Chi, 454 

Carbohydrates, effect on greening, 429 
on PS, 331-333 
on R, 333 
energy, 49 

occurrence in leaves, 44-45 
as products of CS and PS, 33, 36—38, 
118, 140, 241-242 
role in succulents, 265 


Carbon, cycle on earth, 19 
isotope C^^, 244 
as reductant in CS, 112, 118 
sublimation energy, 213 
Carbonate-bicarbonate equilibrium, in 
plants, 190-195 

Carbonate buffers, 178, 196, 198, 340 
Carbonate ions, concentration in solution, 
173-179 
energy, 218 

inhibition of PS, 197-198 
in plants, 189-195, 199-200 
spectrum, 81 

Carbon dioxide, deficiency, stimulation of 
PO, 526-531 
effect on amylolysis, 331 
on Chi bleaching, 488 
on Chi fluorescence, 167 
on H 2 absorption by algae, 142 
on stomata, 331 
energy, 215-218 
'ffree" and “bound,’" 189-190 
“gush,"’ 207 

hydration, 74, 175, 198-199 
inhibition of PS by its excess, 339-331 
ionic dissociation, 173-176 
penetration into cells, 197 
“pickup,” 206-208 
reaction with CH, 451-456 
role in PS, 19—22 
salting-out, 179 
solubility, 173-179, 189 
Carbon dioxide absorption, by alcohols, 
179-180 

by alkaline earth carbonates, 179 
by amines, 181-183 
by bacteria, 119, 114, 209 
by blood, 182 
by CH, 455-456 
by dry leaves, 191-195 
by Escherichia, 209 
irreversible and reversible, 192-193 
by living plants, 188-209 
by phosphate buffers, 190-195 
by plants in dark, 190-195, 200-208 
in PR, 108, 199 
in PS, 173 
in vitro, 173-188 
by water, 180, 181, 209 
Carbon dioxide-acceptor complex, {CO 2 }, 
173, 188, 198, 200-208 
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as ultraviolet-sensitive component in 
PS, 345 

Carbon dioxide addition to bonds, H — OH, 
176 

C— H, 183 
€— metal, 186 
1^— H, 181 
— metal, 454 
P— OH, 180 

Carbon dioxide coneentraiion, effect on 
HCN poisoning, 302, 303 
on deacidifieation of sueeulents, 265 
on urethan poisoning, 322 
in air, 174 

Carbon dioxide decomposition ^ as primary- 
process in PS, 157 
in ultraviolet light, 81 
Carbon dioxide liberation, in deacidifiea^ 
tion of succulents, 265—266 
in light, 167 

by methane bacteria, 121-122 
by nitrate-reducing plants, 539 
Carbon dioxide reduction, by bacteria, 113, 
123, 167 

by CS in adapted algae, 123, 138 

coupled with phosphorylation, 226-227 

by electric discharges, 83 

by Hz, 73, 79, 83-89, 121, 146-148 

by H 2 O 2 , 157 

intermediates, 246-280 

by Mg, 79 

nonphotochemical step in PS, 124, 173, 
213-244 

primary photoprocess in PS, 157-159, 
161 

sensitized, 84-94 
thermodynamics, 213—222 
true, 123, 187-188 
in tntro, 78-94 

Carbonic anhydrase, 176, 182, 186-187, 
199, 380 

Carbon monoxide, 81—82, 112, 113, 118, 
260, 316-317 

Carbonyl group, energy, 215, 218 
as oxidant in PS, 542-543 
phosphate ester, 224 

Carboxylase, role in PS. See Catalyst Ea 
C arhoxylation, of Chi, 454 

coupled with phosphorylation, 201 
in CS and PS, SO, 114, 183, 205 
energy, 217 


equilibnum, in vitro and in mm, 183- 
186, 200-208 

in heterotrophants, l:^, 208-209 
of m, 208 

in plants, 188, 2()0-^}8 
relation to true reduction of COa, 123, 
187-188 

Carboxyl group, energy, 215—218 
formation in P, 226 
as oxidant in PS, 80, 90-93 
phosphate ester, 224-227 
potential, 221 

Carboxylic acids, as intermediates of R 
and substrates of PS, 563 
reduction, 89 

Carotenes, 412-416, 470-476, 521-522 
Chl-sensitized oxidation, 510 
conversion to xanthophyll, 554 
in plants, 401, 412^16 
in seeds, 439-431 

Carotenoids, 470-476 

in algae, 401, 412-416, 472 
autumnal transformations, 415 
in bacteria, 99, 101, 416-417, 473 
Chi protectors, 501 

effect of external factors on formation, 
423, 430-431 

energy transfer to Ch.1, 515, 522, 558 
existence in vivo, 388 
fluorescence, 402 
formation in vivo, 427-431 
inheritance, 431 
in leaves, 401, 412-416 
in lipoid fraction of leaves, 375 
participation in PS and R, 474-475, 
522, 527, 557-558, 561, 669 
peroxides, 292-293, 474 
photochemistry, 521—522 
in plant extracts, 388 
position in chloroplasts, 367 
relation to vitamin A, isoprene, and 
phytol, 439-440, 471-472 
role in phototaxis, 557 
as sensitizers, 476, 515, 522, 561, 569 

Carotenols, 412-416, 470-476, 521-522 
ratio to carotenes, 412-414, 423, 424 
in. seeds, 439-431 

Catalase, 122, 284, 286, 379-3SO, 431 

Catalyst Ea (carboxylase), 173, 179, 203 
sensitivity to PO and poisons, 286, 30S, 
329-330, 536 
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Catalyst Eb (stabilizing catalyst, a mn- 
tase?), 163, 173, 379 

Catalyst Ec (deoxidase), 173, 281, 312, 379 
absence in bacteria, 168 
inhibition by H 2 S and NH 2 OH, 312, 316 
Catalyst Bo (deoxidase), 134-136, 281 
Catalytic reactions in PS. See Nonphota- 
chemical processes 

Cations, as photoxidants for water, 74-76 
transfer through leaves, 197 
Cell membranes, permeability to neutral 
molecules, 197, 301, 319, 539-540 
Cellulose, 42, 49 

Ceric ions, reaction "with Chi, 464-465 
PO of H 2 O, 74, 75 

Chematdoirophic hacteria, 4, 99, 101, 112- 
125 

efficiency, 118-122 
Chemosynthesis, 99, 111—124 
in algae, 141-142 

energy disnautation theory, 166, 235-239 
phosphorylation theory, 229 
schemes, 142, 144, 235, 238 
Chlorides, effect on PS, 341—342 
in leaves, 376-377 
Chlorins, 447, 457, 467 
Chloroform, effect on PS, 320—321 
Cklorofucin, See Chlorophyll c 
Chloroglobin, 389 

Chlorophyll, 382-394, 402-412, 438-470, 
483-521, 526-557 
as acceptor, for H in PS, 154-161 
for H 2 O and CO 2 in PS, 287, 450, 545 
association, with CO 2 , 287, 451-456, 545 
with lipoids, 382-384, 391—394 
with O 2 , 455, 492, 520-521 
with oxidants and reductants in PS, 
545 

with proteins, 382-384, 393 
with sentitization substrates, 520- 
521, 544-547 

bleaching, reversible, 486-494, 517, 650 
in vitro, 383, 486—506 
in vivo, 537-538, 550 
catalyst in dark, 466, 504 
colloids, 68, 452-453, 502-503 
extracts, 382-383, 384-387, 394. See 
also Chloroplastin and Chloroglobin 
films, 68, 394, 449-450 
fluorescence. See Fluorescence 


function in PS, 69, 154—161, 166-167, 
287, 294-295, 384, 427-4:28, 450, 
505-506, 545, 548-558 
inheritance, 431 
photo catalyst, 56, 69, 384 
photoreduetant and photoxidant in PS, 
155, 294-295, 304, 505-506, 550, 551, 
554-557 

sensitizer, for autoxidations, 289 
for H 2 O 2 formation, 78 
for Molisch reaction, 271 
for nitrate reduction, 538-541 
for PP, of dyes, 504 
for PS in vitro, 67-69, 89, 90-94 
in vitro, 507—522 
in vivo, 526-558 

spectrum, 362, 383, 403, 427, 443-444 
state m vivo, 367, 382—394 
tautomeric, role in bleaching, sensitiza- 
tion, and fluorescence, 484-485, 489- 
491, 493, 499-500, 515, 545 
Chlorophyll a— chlorophyll b ratio, 389, 402- 
404, 408-409, 419, 422, 423, 424, 554 
Chlorophyll a', 403 

Chlorophyll h, conversion to a, 466-534 
occurrence, 405-406 
specific function in nature, 150, 403, 
406, 422 

specific properties, 423, 451, 462 
Chlorophyll V, 403 

Chlorophyll c (chlorofucin), 402, 406-407, 
439 

Chlorophyll— carotenoid ratio, 413, 414, 422, 
423, 427 

Chlorophyll concentration, diurnal varia- 
tions, 419, 420 

effect of external factors, 419-432 
effect on PS and catalase activity, 285 
on HCIN poisoning, 304 
on quantum yield of sensitization, 
509, 612, 519 

in grana, chloroplasts, and cells, 204, 
391,411-412 

in leaves and algae, 407-409 
in lipoid leaf fraction, 375 
unchanged by PS, 549-550 
Chlorophyll d and d', 407, 439 
Chlorophyll Jormation inplants, 404-405, 431 
in dark, 404, 430, 431 
effect of external factors, 345-346, 427- 
431 
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ChloTO'phyll TnoleouUi 43S-469 
dipole, 444 
enol, 444, 459, 493 
isomers, 403, 444 
long-lived states, 4S4r-486 
mesomers, 442-444 
sha.pe and size, 448—449 
two green forms, 166—167, 556 
water content, 450 
CMorcpkyU oxidation, 455-466 
in PS, 551-557 
Chlorophyll peroxide, 293, 461 
Chlorophyll yhotochemisiry, m vitro, 383, 
483-521 
in vivo, 526—560 

Chlorophyll-yrotein complexes, artificial, 388 
natural, 68, 383-389, 502-503 
ChloTophylL-protein ratio, in chloroplasts, 
387, 389-391 

Chlorophyll reactions, 450—467 
alcoholysis, 381, 459 
allomerization, 293, 400, 459-462, 492- 
493 

with ascorbic acid, 273 
with associated oxidants and reductants, 
545 

carhamination, 183, 454 ' 

with CO, 316 
with COj, 4514:56 
dismutation, 460, 489, 519 
enolization, 444, 493 
exchange with C* 557 
withE*, 557 
with Mg*, 467 
with FeCl,, 295, 464-466 
hydrogenation, 441, 457, 458 
phase test, 457, 459, 465-466 
polymerization, 519 
uptake of CO 2 , 451-456 
of E 2 O, 454-455 
of O 2 , 293, 499 
with water, 450—451 
Chlorophyll reduction, 90, 456—466, 491 
in PS, 551, 553, 554-557 
Chlcrophyllase, 380-381, 447, 467 
Chlorophyllides, 440, 447, 4484:49, 462 
Chlorophyllin, 439, 447 ; shape, 448 
Chlorophyllogen, 404, 405, 431, 457 
Chloroplasiic matter, separation and com- 
position, 204, 269, 368-371, 376-379, 
381, 411-412 


Chloroplastin, 385-386, 389, 537 
Chloroplasts, 354-397 
alignment in light, 549, 551 
birefringence, 364-367 
Chi content, 389-391, 411-412 
content of ascorbic acid, 269—271 
dicbroism, 361 

grana and lamina, 357-361, 361-367 
iron and copper assay, 376—379 
membrane, 357 

number, size, shape, and volume, 354- 
357, 371 
pH, 451 

PS in vitro, 61-67 
proteins and lipoids, 371—376 
sensitizers in Hill’s reaction, 63-67 
state of pigments, 382-394 
structure, 354r-367 
water content, 382 

Chlorosis, 337-339, 372-^3, 414, 4^, 429 
Chromatic adaptation, of algae, 421-427 
of land plants, 4^—424 
CkromatoploLsm, 355 
Chromoplasts, 354-367 
Ckromoproteiis, 382, 417-419 
Citrate, in nonsucculent plants, 250, 267— 
269 

as plant food, 261, 262, 266 
as R intermediate, 268—269 
in. succulents, 264 
CUavaye test, 460 
Coacerwjites of Chi, 392 
Combustion energy, 214—216 
Compensation point of P’S, 302 
Complementary chromatic adaptation, 421- 
427 

Conifers, Chi formation in dark, 430 
Conjugation, influence on bond energy, 
183-184, 214, 218-219 
Copper, assay in chloroplasts, 379 
role in PS, PC, and H, 326, 538 
Coupled reactions, in CS, 141, 142, 235 
in PS, 234 

Crotonic acid, preparation from purple 
bacteria, 110 

Cupric ions, effect on PS, 336, 340, 341 
Cyanide effect, on carbonic anhydrase, 182 
on catalase, 284-286 
on Chi fluorescence, 310—311 
on C^Oz uptake, 203, 242 
on CO3 pickup, 207-308 
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on CS, 113, 310 
on de-adaptation, 310 
on formic acid synthesis, 208 
on glucose-stimulated R, 562 
on Hill's reaction, 66 
on Hz-adapted algae, 310—311 
on hydrogenase, 131 
on hydrogen bacteria, 117 
on induction in PS, 310 
on iron in chloroplasts, 318, 378 
on nitrate reduction, 539 
on Oz liberation in PS, 309 
on oxy hydrogen reaction, 310 
on PO, 311, 536 
on PR, 310-311 
on PS, 300-310, 342, 569-570 
on R, 301-306, 308, 569-570 
Cyantde-resistani photosynthesis, 306—309, 
561, 569-570 

Cyanophyceae. See JBlue-green algae 
Cydoses. See Inositols 
Cytoplasm^ role in PS, 355 

separation from chloroplasts and compo- 
sition, 369-376, 379-380 

D « 

Dark reactions. See Nonphotochemical 
processes 

DeacCdiJication of succulents, 265-266 
De-adaptation of algae, 131-136, 169 
effect of poisons, 310, 313-316 
Decarboxylation, 121, 183, 208, 454. See 
also Carboxylation 
Dehydration, effect on Chi, 400 
on photolysis of CO 2 , 32 
on PS, 333-335 

Deoxidase, in PS, 134-136, 173, 281, 282, 
291, 293-295, 312, 379 
NHzOH and HaS sensitivity, 286, 312, 
316 

Detergents, effect on Chi extracts, 387 
Diatoms, adaptation to H 2 S, 128 
oil storage, 34 
pigments, 402, 405, 425 
Dichroism of chloroplasts, 366-367 
Dihydroporphins, 445 

Dinitrophenol, inhibition effects, 113, 143, 
319 

Dipole moment of Chi, 444 
Dismutaticm, 48, 217 

of acetate by bacteria, 121 


of benzaldehyde by leaves, 542—543 
of Chi, 460, 489, 519 
of energy, in CS and PS, 161, 164-166, 
233-239, 552 
of free radicals, 230 
of hydrogenase, 130 
of peroxides, 80, 282, 287, 291 
of semiq[uinones, 159 
step in deacidification, 266-267 

in PS, 80, 156, 158, 172-173, 240, 248 
Distilled water, effect on PS and R, 336 
Diurnal variations, of acidity, 246 
of Chi content, 419-420 
Double bonds, energy, 214 
peroxides, 292, 474 
Drying. See Dehydration 
Dyestuffs, bleaching, 77, 293, 499 
as sensitizers, 76, 503—505, 512, 522 

B 

Efficiency, of CS, 118-120, 140-141 
of PS, 50 

Eight gicanta theories of PS, 154, 160-168, 
233-235, 552, 555 

Electric fields and currents, effect on PS, 346 
Electron transfer, as mechanism of oxida- 
tion, 151, 219-220, 319 
Energy (total and free), of carboxylation, 
183-184, 217 
of CO 2 , 174-175, 215 
of combustion, 43, 213-216 
of CS, 112-120 

of dismutation, 217, 236-231, 282 
of fermentation, 121, 217 
of free radicals, 219-233 
of Hill’s reaction, 67 
of hydration, 174-175, 217 
of isomerization, 217 
of methane production, 121-123 
of oxidation-reduction, 217—222, 230- 
231 

of peroxides, 282-284, 288, 291—292 

of phosphate bonds, 201, 224 

of polymerization, 217 

of PR, 102-105, 108 

of PS, 3, 8-10, 47-51, 69, 160-161, 291 

of R, 225 

of stabilization of intermediates in PS, 
161 

of standard bonds, 213—215, 283 
of water, 72, 74, 213-215, 283 
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Energy dismittation. See Dismwtaticm, oj 
eriergy 

Energy transfer, 514-517, 522, 548, 558 
Enolizaiion of chlorophyll. See Chloro- 
phyll reactions 

Enzymes, in chloroplasts, 379—381 
in leaves, 41-42 
as limiting factor in PS, 172 
absorption of CO a, 180 
in bacterial metabolism, 121 
effect on PS, 321 

occurrence in plants, 249, 251, 254 
Ether, effect on PS, 320—321, 342 
on Chi in leaves, 383 
Etiolated plants, 429-431 

protochJorophyll content, 404 

F 

Eats, occurrence in. chloroplasts, 375 
Eatty acids, in PR of bacteria, 102, 106, 
108, 110-111 

Eeeding, of albino plants, 47 

of algae with formaldehyde, 257—260 
with other low-molecular compounds, 
260-262 

of flagellates, 261-262 
Fermentation, 53, 110, 121-122, 129, 130, 
136-138, 217, 265, 327, 563 
Ferric chloride, reaction with Chi, 295, 
464-466, 490-491, 504, 512 
Ferric oxalate as yhotoxidarU, for HaOa, 64 
for HzO. See HilFs readicrt 
Ferric salts, as ondants in PS, 541 
Ferri—ferro systems, 70, 221, 222, 294 
Ferrous ions, occirrrence in chloroplasts, 
378 

reaction with oxy-Chl, 488, 490 
as reductants in CS, 116 
Flagellates, organic nutrition, 261-262 
pigmente, 405-407 

Flashing light experiments, 133, 169, 296— 
297, 307-308, 310, 311, 313, 338, 346 
Flavones, 401, 402, 479-480, 541 
reduction in light, 647 
Fluorescence, of pigments, shift in vivo, 383 
relation to primary photoprocess, 483— 
484 

spectrum, of brown algae, 405-407 
Fluorescence of chlorophyll in vitro, in 
coacervates, 392 
in colloids, 385—388, 392, 393 
effect of redaction, 457 


fading, 492, 495, 497, 501 
interpretatioa, 484, 489, 519, 546-547 
in multilayers, 394 

quenching and sensitimiion, 483, 485- 
486, 518, 546-548 
yield, 485 

Fluorescence of chlorophyU. in vwo, 167, 392 
carotenoidnsenmdsed, 476, 515, 522, 558 
effect of anaerobioas, 328 
of boiling, 393 
of cyanide, 310-311 
of urethan, 322-323 
in grana and stroma, 361-362 
interpretation, 392-^394 
relation to sensdfizatacaa, 545-548 
yield, 546-547 

Flucmescertce of phycoEHim, 462, 417 

Formaldehyde, Chl-sensilised f^armatinn, 
89, 90-94 

decomposition by plants, 257, 260 
energy, 48-49, 218 
feeding to plants, 257-J^ 
fonnaiaon by silent d^harges, 83 
from CX)a in vitro, 79, 82, 83 
from Chi, 91 
from percarbonate, 289 
from phosgene and bicarbonate by 
HtOi, 79 
hydrate, 53 

intermediate in PS, 48, 51, 247—248 
occurrence in plants, 249, 253, 255—257 
poison, 257-259 
polymerization, 247, 259, 273 
product of PO, 68, 267, 495-496 
in rain water, 82 

reaction with nitrate and nitrite in light, 
87 

stimulant, 343 

Formic add, biosynthesis, 218 
effect on Chi bitching, 488 
energy, 184, 218 
feeding to plants, 261 
intermediate in PS, 51 
occurrence in plants, 249—251, 253 
production by bacteria, 110 
reversible decarboxylation, 185 

Four quanta theories of photosynihesis, 154, 
288 

Free energy. See Energy 

Free radicals, energy, 81, 217, 229-234 
aus intermediates in CS, PO, and PS, 80, 
233-239, 287, 293, 494-501, 515 
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Prudme, 40, 43, 44, 46, 49 
FucoxantJud, 401, 413, 415-4L16, 423, 472 
FumaHc acid, biosynthesis, 209 
energy, 184, 218 
H acceptor, 131 
intermediate in R, 224 
in plants, 250-251 

G 

Oalctctos^, 39, 49 
Glucose, 39-42, 46 

effects on plant metabolism, 133, 137, 
140, 141, 143, 147, 308, 331-333, 562 
energy, 49 

product of PS, 44-46 
fiul^trate of PO, 528, 529, 535 
Glucuronic add, in plants, 250, 252 
in respiration, 269 
Gl^cereddeh'id^, energy, 49 
occurrence in PS, 46 
in Ri, 22l3 

Glycerol, in bacterial metabolism, 209 
conversion to sugar, 260, 261 
effect on PS and PO, 528 
Glycogen, in algae, 43 

Glycol, conversion to starch by plants, 261 
Glycokddehgde, glycolic and glyoxalic adds, 
in plants, 249, 251, 254 
Grana, 44, 254, 357-361, 362 
Chi— protein ratio, 390-^91 
fluorescence, 361 
O* uptake, 503 
in silver precipitates, 359 
voliune, 390-391 

Green algae, pigments, 403, 405, 410, 413 
Greening, 427, 429 

Green sulfur baderia, 99, 101, 102, 103 
pigments, 402 
Guard cells, 334 

“Gush*' of carbon dioidde in light, 203, 207 
H 

Heavy mdcls, effect on PS, 340-342 
Heavy water, effect on PS, 157, 295-298, 
335 

HeliophUic and heliophobic (pnibrophilic) 
plants, 422, 533, 535 
Hernoglobin, 63, 134, 384 
Heredity, effect on pigments, 424, 431 
Heterotrophic organisms, 2, 208-209 
HescenaMehyde, in plants, 43, 250, 252-255 
Hexoses, as products of PS, 39, 45 


HiU*s reacticyn, 65, 66, 75, 239, 240 
Hydration, of Cbl, 449, 450 
of COa, 173-179, 198-199 
energy, 217 

Hydrogen, in bacterial metabolism, 102, 
104, 116-118, 121, 123 
as reductant for COz in vitro, 79, 83 
Hydrogenase, in algae, 130, 134 
in bacteria, 131 
inhibition by CO, 316-317 
Hydrogenation, of carotenoids, 474 

of COa as primary photoprocess, 154, 
157-159 

energy, 217—222 
of free radicals, 230 
Hydrogen atoms, in Chi, 441, 463, 555 
reactions with. COa, 77 
Hydrogen bacteria, 73, 112, 116—118, 119, 
236-239 

Hydrogen donors, 106, 141, 145 
Hydrogen ferTnentation, 128, 129, 136-139, 
142-146 

effect of poisons, 319 
Hydrogen ions, effect on PS, 339—340 
Hydrogen-oxygen ratio, in CS, 117, 139- 
141, 236-238 

Hydrogen peroxide, dismutation, 80 
energy, 215, 283 
inhibitor of PS, 286, 318 
intermediate in PS andR, 79, 281-286 
monomolecular decomposition, 291 
photochemical formation, 70—73, 78, 283 
reductant for COz, 79-80 
Hydrogen sulfide, effect on plants, 284, 316 
inhibitor, 315-316 
reductant in PS, 101, 102, 113, 128 
stimulant, 342 

Hydrogen transfer, inhibition by dinitro- 
phenol, 319 

as mechanism of oxidation, 52, 151, 219 
as primary photoprocess, 150 
Hydrogen uptake, by algae, 117, 129, 136- 
137, 139, 142-146 
by Chi, 455 

Hydroxyl, ions, 339-340 
radicals, 72, 220 

Hydroxylamine efifedt, on adaptation and 
de-adaptation, 133-135, 313-314 
on Hill’s reaction, 66 
on PR, 311 

on PS, 284, 285, 311-315, 320, 569 
on R, 311-315, 320, 569 
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I 

Indoleacetic acid, effect on. PS, 343 
Induction period in PR, 145 
in PS, 35, 207, 313, 326-328 
Injrared light, photochemical effects, 99- 
lOO, 514-515 

Inhihition. See uader FhotorediActicm, 
Photosynthesis, Phcdoxidation, Reepiror- 
tum 

Inositols, 39-40, 46, 244 
InteTisity adaptation, of algae, 421-422, 425 
of leaves, 423-427 

Intermediates, of CO 2 reduction, 239—280 
of O 2 liberation, 281-299 
of PS, 130, 133, 134, 244, 246, 564 
of R, 563 
Invdin, 43, 49 

Iodide ions, effect on PS, 341 
on PO, 511 

lodoacetyl radical, effect on catalase, 284— 
285 

on CO 2 uptake by bacteria, 1 14 
on CS, PS, and R, 113, 318-319, 342 
Ions, deficiency and excess effects on PS, 
335-342 

Iron, bacteria, 112, 116 

in chloroplasts, 375-379, 429 
complexes in PS, 239-240 
effect on Ckl, 425, 428-429 
on PS, 239-240, 317, 338 
Isoamylamine, Chl-sensitized oxidation, 
511 

effect on Ch.1 bleaching, 487 
Isoelectric point of pigment-protein com- 
plexes, 374, 380, 386, 478 
Isomerization, of Chi, 403, 458 
energy, 217 

Isotopes. See also Radio- categories 
of oxygen, participation in PS, 10, 55 

K 

Kncllgas bacteria. See Hydrogen bacteria 
L 

Lfactaldehyde and lactic add, in bacterial 
PR, 108 

as plant food, 261 
in plants, 249, 250, 251, 254 
Laminae, 361-367 
Leaves, ash, 194, 372, 376-379 
carotenoids, 413 


CJhl, 407-409 
CO* absorption, 205 
cross section, 357 

dry and frozen, COs absorpfaon, 191—195 
dry, Oi liberation, 61—62 
extracts and mask as catalysts, 62, 63, 
67, 259 

fractionation, 252-255 
yellow and wkite, CO* absorption, 193 
Lecithin, in leaves, 375 
ZeucophyU, 233, 404, 405, 457 
Light color effed, on Chi bleaching, 496 
on pigment formation, 430-431 
on PO, 531 

on vrat«r deficiency pheaiomena in 
335 

Light Jield, effect on pigments, 403, 423 
light ingury, 529, 532 
light intensity effect, on Ckl bleacking, 487, 
489 

on Chlnsensitized reactions, 519 
on Hill*s reaction, 65 
on H* metabolism of aJgae, 142—143, 147 
on induction in algae, 146 
on inhibition of PS by poisons and 
deficiencies, 302, 303, 306, 309, 312, 
319, 333, 337-339, 341 
on PO, 531, 532 
on PS, 296-298, 526, 531-537 
light saturation, of HUl's reaction, 65 
of PR, 145 
ofPS, 532, 535 

Light stimidaiiorL, of respiration, 527 
Lipides, association with ■ pigmente, 382, 
475-476, 537-538 
effect on Chi fluorescence, 392 
occurrence in chloroplasts, 365—367, 
391-394 

Lipochromes, 382 
Lipoids, assay in leaves, 375 
association witk pigments, 382 
in chloroplasts and cytoplasm, 371-376 
in grana and stroma, 361 
protection of Chi, 503 
Long-lived active prodzicis, in Chi in vitro, 
483-486 
in vivo, 544—547 
in O 2 , 514 

Luminous bacteria, as reagents for O 2 , 62, 
100, 327 

Lvteol, 415, 416, 470-472, 474 
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M 

Miignesium, effect on Chi and PS, 337—338, 
383, 428, 440, 443, 448, 451, 461, 462, 
467 

loss by Chi, 467, 493-494, 498 
as reductant for CO 2 , 79 
Malic add, bios 3 nQthesis, 209 

conversion to carbohydrates, 265 
to citric acid, 269 

as intermediate in PS and R., 51, 224 
occurrence in plants, 250, 251, 262-269 
as plant food, 261 
PO, 267 

as rednctant for bacteria, 108 
Maltose, 41 

Manganese, effect on PS and Chi, 338-339, 
429 

in leaves, 195 
Marmoee, 39, 46 

Mechanical injury, eff ect on PS, 343-344 
Mercuric ions, inhibition of PS, 336 
Mesomerism of chlorophyll, 442^443 
Methane bacteria, 118-119, 120-122 
Methanol, Chl-catalyzed oxidation, 466, 
504, 512 

conversion to starch, 261 
occurrence in plants, 249, 251 
Midday dej)ression of PS, 331, 334 
Malisch reaction (AgNOs reduction by 
ehloroplasts), 254, 270-271, 360, 541 
Mcdoxides, as intermediates in PS and 
PO, 156, 292, 499, 508, 511 
Monocotyledons, absence of starch, 47 
pigments, 424 

Monolayers and multilayers of Chi, 394, 449 

Morphine, effect on PS, 321 

Motile bacteria, 100 

Myelin tubes in ehloroplasts, 375—376 

N 

Narcotics, effect on formic acid synthesis, 
208 

on PS and R, 300, 320-324 
stimulation of PO, 526, 528-531 
Neutrons, effect on PS, 347 
Nitrate, deficiency effect, 337, 339, 425, 428 
as oxidant in CS, PH, and PS, 115, 116, 
131, 539, 540, 541 

reduction by plants in dark, 538-539 
sensitized reduction, 87, 538-541 
Nitrifying bacteria, 112-113, 119 


Nitrite, formation from nitrate in plants, 
539 

oxidation by bacteria, 112 
Nitrous gases, effect on plants, 317, 538 
Nonphotochemical processes in photosyn- 
thesis, 150-158 
CO 2 fixation, 172—212 
reduction, 213-244 
O 2 liberation, 281-299 
Nonsulfur purple bacteria, 110, 131 
Nucleic acid in ehloroplasts, 374 

O 

Oceans, yield of PS, 5—8 
Oil as product of PS, 34, 43, 254, 357 
Oleic acid, effect on Chi fluorescence, 392 
PO, 508, 511 

Ombrophilic and ombrophobic plants, 403, 
409, 421, 422, 533, 535 
Ontogenetic adaptation, 419, 422, 424-427 
Optical activity, of Chi, 441 
Organic hydroperoxides and peroxides, 
energy, 291 

role in PS, 163, 286-293 
Organic matter, origin, 82, 83 

rate of production on earth, 36-37 
Osmotic pressure, effect on PS, 334—335 
Over-all reaction, of CS, 112-120 
of PR, 102-106 
of PS, 31, 34, 53, 156, 158-159 
Oocalacetic acid, biosynthesis, 209 
decarboxylation, 185 
energy, 218 
role in R, 268 

Oxalic add, Chl-sensitized oxidation, 512 
energy, 184 

formation in plants, 269 
as intermediate in PS, 51 
occurrence in plants, 249, 262-263 
as plant food, 201 
PO in vitro, 267 

Oxidase, activation in algae, 135, 286 
Oxidation, of carotenoids, 473—475 
of Chi, 456-466, 491, 593-505 
of Chi as primary process in PS, 552- 
553, 554-557 

Oxidation-reduction, as cause of Chi 
bleaching, 489-493 
Chl-sensitized, 509, 512 
of Chi and solvents, 485^86, 500-501 
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of Chi with oxidants or reductants, 
SO3-505, 515-516, 517-518 
internal in CM, 450^59 

Oxndatim-reduciion potentudj 53, 217--222 
of ascorbic acid, 272 
of carbonic acid, 75 
of ceric ions, 74 
of Ch.1, 295, 556-557 
of dyes, 76 

of excited moleenles, 152 
of formic acid, 76 
of free radicals, 2310-233 
of H 2 O 2 , 79, 283 
of intermediates in PS, 234 
of iron complexes, 240 
in leaves, 431 
of O 2 , 79, 283 
of phosphate esters, 225 
of thionine, 152 
of water, 76 

^‘OvychZorophyU;^ 295, 464-467, 556 

Ooi'ygen, acceptor complex, 325 
conversion of PS to PO, 531-532 
cycle on earth, 10 

deficiency, influence on PS, 326-328 
effect on CS, 139 

on Chi bleaching, 486-491, 498, 501 
on Chi fluorescence, 492, 547 
on greening, 429 
on nitrate reduction, 539 
inhibition of PS by excess, 329, 530 
isotopic composition and PS, 10, 54-56 
metastable, 150, 514-515 
origin in PS, 64 

origin in sulfate produced by bacteria, 
113 

as oxidant in PS, 536, 538 
-oxygen bond weakness, 49, 214-215 
photochemical production by algae with 
substitute oxidants, 541-543 
potential, 283 

Oxygen-liberating enzymes in photosyn- 
thesis. See Deoxidase, Catalyst Ec, 
Catalyst Eo 

Oxygen liberation, absence in bacteria, 100 
in artificial PS, 92, 93 
in deacidification of succulents, 265 
of distilled water, 200 
by first light flash, 133, 327 
by leaf powders and single chloroplasts, 
62-67 


by nitrate reducing plants, 539 
as nonlimiting reaction in PS, 285-^ 
in PS, 173, 281-299 
role of carotenoids, 474-475 
Oxygen pressure eject, on CM bleaching, 
499 

on Chl-sensitized oxidation, 513 
on PO, 502-503, 523, 526-527, 5^)-536 
on PS, 328-330, 530-531 
on R, 527, 530-531 
Oxygen uptake, fay adapted algae, 139 
by b>acteria, 110, 114 
by Chi, 293, 455, 460-461, 492, 4^^99, 
520 

hy Chd-sensitized PO, 608-511 
by grana, 503 

Oxyhydrogen readum, in algae, 129, 132, 
134, 138-142 
in bacteria, 116, 118 
Chl-sensitized, 512 
effect of HCN, 310 
HsOj as intermediate, 286 

P 

PcMsade tissue, 357 
Pentose and pentosans, 38, 43, 49 
Peradds, energy, 291 
Percarhcmic acid, 79 
in PS, 288-289 

Perfortnaldehyde and performic acid in PS, 
287-288 

PeroxiicLse, 281, 3^, 431 
Peroxides. See also Amine peroxides, 
Catalyst -peroxides. Hydrogen peroxide, 
Organic peroxides, Percarbonic add, 
Performaldehyde 

decomposition as nonphotochemicaJ re- 
action in PS, 172 
formation in Chi bleaching, 495 
in dead tissues, 63 

as intermediates in. oxyhydrogen reac- 
tion, 140 

in PO, 293, 499, 508, 511 
in PS, 48, 156 

monomolecular and mono-acid bimo- 
lecular decomposition, 80 
reversible formation, 291-293 
pH eSect, on anaerobic inhibition, 327 
on Chi monolayers, 449, 450 
on COi solubility, 173-179 
on fermentation, 137 
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on HCN solutions, 301 
on PS, 198, 339-340 
on redox potentials, 220 
Phase test, 457, 459, 466, 492-493 
Phenardroline, effect on adapted algae, 
135, 314, 319-320 
Phenols, as Chi protectors, 501 
conversion to starch, 261 
energy, 185 

PhenylhydraziTie, photochemical reactions, 
504-505, 509, 512 
Pheophosphide, 447, 458, 462 
Pheophyceae. See Brown cdgae 
Pheophytin, 447, 452, 453, 454, 456, 467, 
493-494, 498 
Pkorbins, 447 

Phosphate bond, energy, 115 

role in CS, PS, and R, 225, 227-229 
Phosphates as CO 2 absorbers in leaves, 
190-195 

Phosphatidic add in leaves, 374-375 
PhosphoUpides in leaves, 374—376, 393 
Phosphorescence, 485 

use for Oa detection, 327 
Phosphorus, deficiency effect on PS, 339 
in plants, 228, 374, 376-377 
Phosphorylation, coupled with carboxyla- 
tion, 115, 201 
with CS, 114, 229 
with PS, 150, 226-229 
with R, 222-226 
PhotcutotropMc bacteria, 99, 101 
Photautoxidcjtiori, 70, 72 
in vivo, 526—538 
Photocatalysis, 56, 161-162, 507 
Photochemical reactions, of adapted algae, 
142-148 

of carotenoids and phycohilins, 521—522 
of CU, 483-524 
of pigments, in vivo, 526—560 
Photodismzitation, 485-486 
Photodynamic reactions, 56, 76, 317, 507— 
510, 520 

Photogalvanic and photovoltaic ej^ect, 76 
Photoheterotropic bacteria, 101, 106—111 
Phoioreduction, 101 

by adapted algae and bacteria, 111, 129, 
136, 146-148, 169-170 
of Chi, 458, 505, 551, 553 
effect on poisons, 310, 314, 316-317, 
319-320 


primary process in PS, 161, 551, 553 
in succulents, 34 

Photorespiraiion, 527, 567, 569—570 
Photostationary state, 10, 71, 72, 82, 486— 
493 

Photosynthesis, analogy to CS, 234-235 
artificial (achievement?), 86—87, 93 
(definition), 84 

bacterial (== photoreduction), 148 
complete and partial, 61 
effect of chemical inhibitors and stimu- 
lants, 300-344 

of poisons and narcotics, 300-325 
of various physical agents, 344-347 
from acids in succulents, 265-266 
from CO 2 and H 2 in algae, 129 
interaction with R, 562-566 
by leaf powders and single chloroplasts, 
61-67 

of N compounds, 87, 88 
net, 31 
normal, 32 

relation to R, 309, 561—570 
residual, in presence of HCN, 302-304, 
308-309 

schemes, 136, 144, 153, 157, 159, 160, 
162, 165, 235, 239, 552 
true, 32 

with substitute oxidants, 541-543 
substitute rednctants, 99-148 
Photosynthesis, inhibition, 300-325 
by alkali, 340 
by alkaloids, 321 
by anions, 341-342 
by azide, 318 
by chloride, 341-342 
by chloroform, 320-321 
by CO, 316-317 
by Co'»'+ and Cu++, 336, 340 
by cyanide, 301-311, 340-341 
by dinitrophenol, 319 
by ethanol and ether, 320-321 
by excess carbohydrates, 331—333 
by excess CO 2 , 330-331 
by excess light, 532-536 
by excess osmotic pressure, 341 
by excess O 2 , 328-330, 531 
by heavy metals, 340—342 
by 336, 341 

by H 2 O 2 , 286, 318 
by HaS, 315-316 
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by injury, 343-344 
by iodide, 341-342 
by iodoEicetyl, 313-319 
by ions, 335-342 
by K deficiency, 336-337 
by Mg deficiency, 337—338 
by Mn deficiency, 338-339 
by Na+, 340 
by narcotics, 329-324 
by NH 4 + 340 
by NH*0H, 311-315 
by Ni-H-, 340-341 
by nitrate deficiency, 339 
by pkotoxidation, 526 
by physical agents, 344-347 
bySO^, 317-318 
by thiourea, 320 
by thymol, 320-321 
by urethans, 321-324 
by Zn++, 341 

Photosynthesis, inierpretcUion, by v. Baeyer, 
48, 51 

by Baly, 87, 554 
by Conant, 553 

as decamposition of COa, HiO or HaCOj, 
51-53 

by Dixon and Ball, 554 
energy dismutatian hypothesis, 233—235 
by Franck and Herzfeld, 162-164, 287— 
290, 545, 550, 555 
as intermolecular H transfer, 53 
by Liebig, 35, 51 
as oxidation-reduction, 51—66 
by Rabinowitch, 164r-166, 233-235 
by Ruben, 150, 201, 226-227 
by Stoll, 555 

by 'Thunberg and Weigert, 79, 552 

as topocbemical reaction, 152 

as two-stage process, 123-124 

by Van Kiel, 53, 73, 105, 155-157 

by Weiss, 240 

by Willstatter, 553 

by Willstatter and Stoll, 52, 287-288 

Photosynthesis, stiTnulation, by acids, 340 
by ascorbic acid, 273 
by carbohydrates, 332—333 
by chemicals, 342-344 
by cyanide, 303, 304 
by injury, 343—344 
by ions, 335—342 
by narcotics, 321 


by physical agent, 344-347 
by SO* and nitrons gases, 317 
Photosj/rdhetic 21, 31, 34, 35 

of adapted algae, 140 
of bacteria, 193, 107, 108, 109 
Phatotcuds, 557 
PhotoiropisTn of bacteria, 99 
PhotoKnidatz&n, of Chi, 495, 498-501, 537- 
538, 551-553, 554-557 
inhibiting effect on PS, 526, 532 
of plant acids, 267 
in poisoned plants, 317 
primary photoprocess, 527-528, 543-544 
as primary process in PS, 161 
relation to B, 527, 530-531, 563^566 
stimulation by excess O* and 531, 
563 

in snccnlents, 34, 265-266 
Pkthiocol, effect on algae, 314, 319-320 
Phyoobiliris (pbycocyanin and phyco- 
erytbrin), 417-419, 476-479 
role in PS, 426, 479, 522, 557-558 
Pkycocyonobtlin and phycoeryQuobUin, 477 
isoelectric points, 478 
PhyZlins, 447 

Phylogenetic adapiaiion of pigments, 419- 
424, 532 
Phyiin, 40 
Phyiins, 447 

Phytol, 439, 448, 449, 471-472 
uptake of CO 2 , 180 
Pickup of CO 2 , ^3, 206-^8 
Pigments, 399-437 
accessory, 470-489 

association with proteins and lipoids, 
382-384 

content in algae, 418 

in chloroplasts, 369, 382-394 
in grana, 361—362 
extraction, 383 

influence of external factors, 419-432 
polarity gradation, 382 
Plankton, photosynthesis, 6 
PloLSmolysis, effect on PS, 334-335 
Polymerization of carbohydrates, catalyzed 
by ascorbic acid, 273 
energy, 217 

sensitized by Cbl h?, 150 
Porphin, 445-446 

protein complexes, 384 
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Porphyrins, 446, 457, 478 
monolayers, 394 

Potassium, deficiency effects, 336-337, 
339, 428 

in chloroplasts, 376-377 
Primary photochemical process, in carbon- 
ate solutions, 81 
in Chi solutions, 483-484 
common to all Chl-sensitized reactions 
in vinOy 543-544 
in dyestuff solutions, 77 
in ionic solutions, 75 
in Hg-HaO mixture, 72 
in PO, 527-528, 543-544 
in PR, 168-170 
in water, 71 

in ZnO-H*0 mixture, 73 
Primary photochemical process in photo- 
synthesis, 136, 142, 156-171, 451 
decomposition of HaO, 155 
dehydrogenation of an organic hydroxy 
compound, 290 

electron transfer from Chi to HsO, 552 
H exchange between intermediates, 
159-160 

H — OH exchange, 151 
most likely, 166-168 
oxidation of Chi, 552-553, 554-557 
of water, 155-157 

of HaO and reduction of CO a, 161—163 
phosphorylation, 150 
reduction of CO 2 , 157-159 
two such processes, 160-164 
Products oj photosynthesis, 38-46 
Propionate, as plant food, 261 
Propionic acid bacteria, fixation of CO 2 , 209 
Prot&Mve colloids, effect on Chi, 502 
Protein—chlorophyll, suspensions, solutions, 
and precipitates, 384r-387, 388, 394, 502. 
See also Chloroplastin, CJdorogldbin 
Proteins, association with pigments, 382— 
384, 388, 417, 475, 479, 502 
in chloroplasts and cytoplasm, 371-376 
in grana and stroma, 361 
protection by Chi, 383 
protection of Chi, 502-503 
sensitivity to dinitrophenol, 319 
Proiochlorophyll, 404-405, 431, 445, 457, 
463 

Protoplasma, role in PS, 333, 342, 344, 355 
Purple stUJur bacteria, 4, 99, 101-103, 124 


analysis, 109, 110 
dark metabolism, 110-111 
pigments, 402, 416^17, 473 
PB, 102-112 
B, 100 , 110, 564 
Purpurea leaves, 401, 480 
Pyrenoids, 43, 356, 359 
Pyrrole, 440 

effect on Chi synthesis, 428-429 
Pyruvic add, as plant food, 266 
decarboxylation, 185 
energy, 184, 218 
role in R, 223, 224 
sensitized PO, 508—511 

Q 

Quantum yield, of Chi bleaching, 485—488, 
496-497 

of Chl-sensitized reactions, 509, 512- 
514, 518-520, 546-547 
of PB in algae, 169, 314-315 
of PS, 154, 160, 228-229 
of water oxidation by ceric ions, 74 
Quenching of Chi fluorescence, 167, 483, 
490 

Quercetin, 185, 480 
Quinine, effect on PS, 321 
as sensitizer, 78 
Quinones, 221—222 
peroxides, 292-293 
reaction with Chi, 461 

R 

Radicals. See Free radicals 
Radioactive rays, effect on PS, 337, 346—347 
Radiocarbon, exchange with Chi, 557 
as indicator, in bacterial metabolism, 
122, 207 

in decarboxylation, 185-186, 201 
in PS, 37, 202-203, 241-244 
Radiohydrogen. See Tritium 
Radiomagnesium, exchange with Chi, 555 
Radiooxygen, as indicator in PS, 54-55 
Red algae, absence of Chi 6, 405 
habitat, 420 

pigments, 402, 410, 413, 417—419 
Respiration, correction 32, 561 
cycles, 222-224, 268 
effect of light, 527, 566-570 
function of O 2 pressure, 530 
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as H transfer, 52 

inliibitioii, 301-306, 308, 311, 315, 316, 
318-310, 320-324, 569-570 
iateractioa with PS and PO, 332, 527, 
530-531, 662-566 
in purple bacteria, lOO, 110-111 
role of acids, 267—269 
of carotenoids, 475, 657 
of phosphorylation, 222—226 
stimulation, 301, 304, 316 
Respiratory quotient, 32, 34, 109, 266 
Reversible bleadhing. See ChtorophyU 
bleckdiing, reversible 

Reversible oxidation oj chlorapKyll. See 
Chlorophyll oxidation, reversible 
Reversible oxidation reduction systems, 2J21, 
231-232 

Reversible peroxide formation. See Per- 
oxidU, reversible 

Reversible reduction of chlorophyll. See 
Chlorophyll reduction, reversible 
Rhodamine, as sensitizer, 78, 92 
as stain, 361, 367 
Mhodins, 447 

Rhodoceae. See Red algae 
Rhodopin, rhodopurpurtn, rhcdcuibrin, 
rhodoviolascm, 416, 473 
Rubidium, as K substitute, 337, 428 
Rubrene, peroxide, 292 
PO, 511 

S 

Salt effects, 179, 336, 465, 506 
Salting-out, of chloroplastic matter, 369— 
371 

of CM, coacervates, 392 
of CO 2 , 179 

Salt-uoater algae, dependency of PS on 
salinity, 336 

Saturation of photosynthesis, with CO 2 , 196 
with light, 532, 535 
Selenium, in bacterial metabolism, 101 
Self -quenching, of Chi fluorescence, 484, 
489, 518, 519 
Semiqxiinones, 231-233 
Sensitization, by carotenoids, 522 
by Cbl, 507-522, 543, 557 
of Ch.1 fluorescence, 515 
in a complex, 520—521 
direct and indirect, 483 
by hinetic encounters, 514-529 


relation to fluorescence, 483-484, 5416- 
548 

Separations mdhods, of cbloraplastic mat- 
ter and cytoplasm, 368-371 
of pigments, 399-400 
Shade plants. See Chribropfulic plamts 
Silent discharges, effect on CD«, 83 
Siher nitrate reduction, by ascorbic acad, 
272 

by chloroplasts. See MoRsdt recuMom 
Smoke gases, effect on vegetation, 538 
Sodium, effect on PS, 340 
in leaves, 377 
Solarizaiion, in PS, 53S 
Solvents, fimction in CM aflomerimtiem, 
461-462 

in Cbl bleaching, 491—492, 590 
protective effect on CM, 501 
reaction with Chi as step in s»eitam- 
tion, 516 

with Chi* as cause of weak fluores- 
cence, 405-486 

Sorption, isothermals of Chi for CO», 452 
Spongy parenchyma, 357 
Siabilizaiian of irUerrnedriates, role in P8, 
161, 172 

Standard bond energies, 213-215, 217, 283, 
484 

Starch, dissolution in intense light, 532 
energy, 49 

equilibrium with sugars in guard cells, 334 
food for flagellates, 261 
formation in ultraviolet light, 344 
formation sensitized by Chi 5, 406, 
423-424 

grains in chloroplasts, 33 
maximum accumulation, 46 
occurrence in plants, 43, 47 
as product of PS, 37, 42, 86, 87 
production in plants from organic foods, 
257-263 
structure, 42 
Sterols, in leaves, 375 

Stimulation. See Photooddation, Photo- 
synthesis, Respiraiicm 
Stomata, closure mechanism and role in 
PS, 331, 334, 532 

Stroma, of chloroplasts, 358, 361, 362, 
369-379 

Substitute reductants and oxidants in photo- 
synthesis, 67, 124, 538, 541-543 
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Succinaie, biosynthesis, 20^ 

content in plants, 250, 251, 263 
energy, 218 
as food, 261, 263 
intermediate in PS, 51 
in R, 224, 268 

oxidation coupled with phosphorylation, 
226 

PO, 267 

SitccyZerdSj acid metabolism, 264-267 
PS quotient, 34 
Sucrose, 41—42 
energy, 49 

first product of PS, 37, 44-46 
influence on PS, 334-335, 341 
uptake of CDs, 180 
Sulfate, assay in leaves, 377 

production by bacteria, 102, 113, 115 
Sulfite, effect on PS, 317 
in PR, 103 

Sulfttr, in CS, 113-115 

in chloroplast proteins, 374 
in PR, 102 

Sulfur Ixicteria, colorless, lOO, 101, 112, 
113-116 

green and purple, 09, 101, 102-106 
Sulfur dioxide, effect on plants, 317, 318, 
378 

on PS, 318, 342 

Sunlight, intensity distribution, 427 
Sun ‘plants. See Eelicphilic plants 
Sunstroke of shade plants, 533, 536 

T 

Tartrates, 250, 251 
as food, 261, 266 
as intermediates, 51 

Temperature effect, in COj inhibition of PS, 
331 

in CS, 117 

in H adaptation, 130 
in Hill’s reaction, 66 
in PS, 172, 296 
Tetrahydroparphins, 445 
Tetrathioncde, as product of PR and CS, 
104, 115 

Thiocyanide, effect on plants, 318 
as reductant in CS, 116 
Thionine, potential, 77 
reaction with ascorbic acid, 272 


reduction by Pe’’^ in light, 77, 151, 169, 
486, 517 
as sensitizer, 517 

Thiorhodaceae. See Purple sulfur bacteria 
Thiosinamine. See Allylthiourea 
Thiosulfate, in CS, 115, 116 
as reductant in PR, 103, 104 
Thunderstorm, effect on PS, 321 
Toluene as reductant in CS, 118 
Topochemical mechanism of PS, 152 
Transpiration energy, 9 
Triases as intermediates in PS, 240 
Tritium, PS with TaO, 298, 557 

U 

Ultraviolet light, specific photochemical 
effects, 71, 81, 272, 344-346, 439, 591, 
532, 537, 564 

Uranium compounds, effect on greening, 
429 

as sensitizers, 78, 84, 85 
Urethan inhibition, of catalase, 284 
of uptake in light, 242 
of CS, 113 

of Hill’s reaction, 66 
of hydrogen bacteria, 117 
of nitrate reduction, 539-540 
of O 2 uptake by grana, 503 
of PS and R, 284, 309, 321-324 
Urethan stimulation, of PO, 528, 538 
of PS, 342 

V 

Valerate as food, 261 
Violaxanthol in plants, 415, 416 
Viologens, 233, 457 

Visual purple, photochemistry, 521-522 
Vitamins, A,, 471 

C. See Ascorbic acid 
K, 314 

Volatile comportents of leaves, 252—255 

W 

Water, deficiency. See Dehydration 
effect on greening, 429 
energy, 283 

interaction with Chi, 450-451 
participation, in photosynthesis, 23, 57, 
153, 289 

in photovoltaic and photogalvanic 
effect, 76 

spectrum and primary photoprocess, 71 
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Water decomposition^ as primaoy photo- 
process in PS and PR, 155—157, 
168-169, 461 
sensitized, 71-74:, 76, 78 
in ultraviolet light, 71 
Water o^dation, as dart reaction in PS, 
158, 163 

photochemical, 69—78, 543 
as primary photoprocess in PS and PR, 
155-157, 161, 168 

Water reduction, photochemical, 81, 272 

Waxes in leaves, 375 

Wound hormones, effect on PS, 348 


X 

X-rays, effect on Chi, 403 
on COi, 83 

Y 

Ydloio dyes, reaction with Chi, 505 
YeUcno lea;oe8, pigments, 401 

Z 

Zeaxcmthol, 414, 415, 472 
Zinc compounds, effect on PS, 341 
sensitization of H*0 decomposition, 72, 
78 



